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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


During  the  successive  reprints  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
published  in  1871,  I  was  able  to  introduce  several  important 
corrections ;  and  now  that  more  time  has  elapsed,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  profit  by  the  fiery  ordeal  through  which  the  book 
has  passed,  and  have  taken  advantage  of  all  the  criticisms 
which  seem  to  me  sound.  I  am  also  greatly  indebted  to  a  large 
number  of  correspondents  for  the  communication  of  a  surpris- 
ing number  of  new  facts  and  remarks.  These  have  been  so 
numerous,  that  I  have  been  able  to  use  only  the  more  important 
ones;  and  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  more  important  corrections, 
I  will  append  a  list.  Some  new  illustrations  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  four  of  the  old  drawings  have  been  replaced  by 
better  ones,  done  from  life  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Wood.  I  must  espe- 
cially call  attention  to  some  observations  which  I  owe  to  the 
kindness  of  Prof.  Huxley  (given  as  a  supplement  at  the  end  of 
Part  I.),  on  the  nature  of  the  differences  between  the  brains  of 
man  and  the  higher  apes.  I  have  been  particularly  glad  to 
give  these  observations,  because  during  the  last  few  years  sev- 
eral memoirs  on  the  subject  have  appeared  on  the  Continent, 
and  their  importance  has  been,  in  some  cases,  greatly  exagger- 
ated by  popular  writers. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  my  critics 
frequently  assume  that  I  attribute  all  changes  of  corporeal 
structure  and  mental  power  exclusively  to  the  natural  selection 
of  such  variations  as  are  often  called  spontaneous;  whereas, 
even  in  the  first  edition  of  the  *  Origin  of  Species,'  I  distinctly 
stated  that  great  weight  must  be  attributed  to  the  inherited 
effepj**  of  use  and  disuse,  with  respect  both  to  the  body  and 
mind.  I  also  attributed  some  amount  of  modification  to  the 
direct  and  prolonged  action  of  changed  conditions   of  life. 
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Some  allowance,  too,  must  be  made  for  occasional  reversions 
of  structure;  nor  must  we  forget  what  I  have  called  ** corre- 
lated" growth,  meaning,  thereby,  that  various  parts  of  the 
organisation  are  in  some  unknown  manner  so  connected,  that 
when  one  part  varies,  so  do  others ;  and  if  variations  in  the  one 
are  accumulated  by  selection,  other  parts  will  be  modified. 
Again,  it  has  been  said  by  several  critics,  that  when  I  found 
that  many  details  of  structure  in  man  could  not  be  explained 
through  natural  selection,  I  invented  sexual  selection ;  I  gave, 
however,  a  tolerably  clear  sketch  of  this  principle  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  *  Origin  of  Species,'  and  I  there  stated  that  it 
was  applicable  to  man.  This  subject  of  sexual  selection  has 
been  treated  at  full  length  in  the  present  work,  simply  because 
an  opportunity  was  here  first  afforded  me.  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  likeness  of  many  of  the  half-favom'able  criticisms  on 
sexual  selection,  with  those  which  appeared  at  first  on  natural 
selection ;  such  as,  that  it  would  explain  some  few  details,  but 
certainly  was  not  applicable  to  the  extent  to  which  I  have  em- 
ployed it.  My  conviction  of  the  power  of  sexual  selection 
remains  unshaken;  but  it  is  probable,  or  almost  certain,  that 
several  of  my  conclusions  will  hereafter  be  found  erroneous; 
this  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  case  in  the  first  treatment  of  a 
subject.  When  naturalists  have  become  familiar  with  the  idea 
of  sexual  selectidn,  it  will,  as  I  believe,  be  much  more  largely 
accepted ;  and  it  has  already  been  fully  and  favourably  received 
by  several  capable  judges. 

Down,  Beckknham,  Kent, 
Septernber  187 J^. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  nature  of  the  following  work  will  be  best  understood  by  a 
bnef  account  of  how  it  came  to  be  written.  During  many  yeare 
I  Collected  notes  on  the  origin  or  descent  of  man,  without  any 
intention  of  publishing  on  the  subject,  but  rather  with  the 
determination  not  to  publish,  as  I  thought  that  I  should  thus 
only  add  to  the  prejudices  against  my  views.  It  seemed  to  nie 
sufficient  to  indicate,  in  the  first  edition  of  my  '  Origin  of 
Species/  that  by  this  work  **  light  would  be  thrown  on  the 
"  origin  of  man  and  his  history ;"  and  this  implies  that  man  must 
be  included  with  other  organic  beings  in  any  general  conclusion 
respecting  his  manner  of  appearance  on  this  earth.  Now  the 
case  wears  a  wholly  diiferent  aspect.  When  a  naturalist  like 
Carl  Vogt  ventures  to  say  in  his  address  as  President  of  the 
National  Institution  of  Geneva  (1869),  "personne,  en  Europe 
"  au  moins,  n'ose  plus  soutenir  la  creation  indepcndante  et  de 
"  toutes  pieces,  des  especes,"  it  is  manifest  tliat  at  least  a  large 
number  of  naturalists  must  admit  that  species  are  the  modified 
descendants  of  other  species ;  and  this  especially  holds  good  with 
tlie younger  and  rising  naturalists..  The  greater  number  accept 
tlie  agency  of  natural  selection ;  though  some  urge,  whether  with 
infitice  the  future  must  decide,  that  I  have  greatly  overrated  its 
imi)ortance.  Of  the  older  and  honoured  chiefs  in  natural  science, 
many  unfortunately  are  still  opposed  to  evolution  in  every 
form. 

lu  consequence  of  the  views  now  adopted  by  most  naturalists, 
aud  which  will  ultimately,  as  in  every  other  case,  be  followed  by 
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others  who  are  not  scientific,  I  have  been  led  to  put  togethei 
my  notes,  so  as  to  see  how  fiEii  the  general  conclusions  arriyed  at 
in  my  former  works  were  applicable  to  man.  This  seemed  all 
the  more  desirable,  as  I  had  never  deliberately  applied  these 
views  to  a  species  taken  singly.  When  we  confiie  our  attention 
to  any  one  form,  we  are  deprived  of  the  weighty  arguments 
derived  from  the  nature  of  the  afiinities  which  connect  together 
whole  groups  of  organisms — their  geographical  distribution  in 
past  and  present  times,  and  their  geological  succession.  The 
homological  structure,  embryological  development,  and  rudi- 
mentary organs  of  a  species  remain  to  be  considered,  whether  it 
be  man  or  any  other  animal,  to  which  our  attention  may  be 
directed ;  but  these  great  classes  of  facts  afford,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  ample  and  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  principle  ol 
gradual  evolution.  The  strong  support  derived  from  the  other 
arguments  should,  however,  always  be  kept  before  the  mind. 

The  sole  object  of  this  work  is  to  consider,  firstly,  whether 
man,  like  every  other  species,  is  descended  from  some  pre- 
existing form ;  secondly,  the  manner  of  his  development ;  and 
tliirdly,  the  value  of  the  differences  between  the  so-called  races 
of  man.  As  I  shall  confine  myself  to  these  points,  it  will  not  l)e 
necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  differences  Ixjtween  the  several 
races— an  enormous  subject  which  has  been  fully  discussed  in 
many  valuable  works.  The  high  antiquity  of  man  has  recently 
been  demonstrated  by  the  laboui*s  of  a  host  of  eminent  men, 
beginning  with  M.  Boucher  do  Perthes ;  and  this  is  the  indis- 
pensable basis  for  understanding  his  origin.  I  shall,  therefore, 
take  this  conclusion  for  granted,  and  may  refer  my  readers  to 
the  admirable  treatises  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
and  othei's.  Nor  shall  I  have  occasion  to  do  more  than  to  allude 
to  the  amount  of  difference  between  man  and  the  anthropomor- 
phous apes ;  for  Prof.  Huxley,  in  the  opinion  of  most  competent 
judges,  has  conclusively  shewn  that  in  every  visible  character 
man  differs  less  from  the  higher  apes,  than  these  do  from  the 
lower  members  of  the  same  order  of  Primates. 

This  work  contains  hardly  any  original  facts  in  regard  to  man; 
but  as  the  conclusions  at  which  1  arrived,  after  drawing  up  a 
rough  draft,  appeared  to  me  interesting,  I  thought  that  they 
might  interest  others.  It  has  often  and  confidently  been  asserted, 
that  man's  origin  can  never  lie  known :  but  ignorance  more 
frequently  begets  confidence  than  does  knowledge :  it  is  those 
who  know  little,  and  not  those  who  know  much,  who  so 
positively  assert  that  this  or  that  problem  will  never  be  solved 
by  science.  The  conclusion  that  man  is  the  co-descendant  with 
other  species  of  some  ancient,  lower,  and  extinct  form,  is  not  in 
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any  degree  new.  Lamarck  long  ago  came  to  this  conclusion, 
which  has  lately  been  maintained  by  several  eminent  naturalists 
and  philosophers;  for  instance,  by  Wallace,  Huxley,  Lyell,  Vogt, 
Lubbock,  Biichner,  RoUe,  &c.,^  and  especially  by  Hiickel.  This 
last  naturalist,  besides  his  great  work, '  G^nerelle  Morphologic ' 
(1866),  has  recently  (1868,  with  a  second  edit,  in  1870),  pub- 
lished his  '  Natiirliche  Schopfungsgeschichte,'  in  which  he  fully 
discusses  the  genealogy  of  man.  If  this  work  had  appeared 
before  my  essay  had  been  written,  I  should  probably  never  have 
completed  it.  Almost  all  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have 
arrived  I  find  confiiTned  by  this  naturalist,  whose  knowledge  on 
many  points  is  much  fuller  than  mine.  Wherever  I  have  added 
any  foct  or  view  from  Prof,  flackel's  writings,  I  give  his  autho- 
rity in  the  text ;  other  statements  I  leave  as  they  originally  stood 
in  my  manuscript,  occasionally  giving  in  the  foot-notes  references 
to  his  works,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  more  doubtful  or  interesting 
points. 

During  many  years  it  has  seemed  to  me  highly  probable  that 
sexual  selection  has  played  an  important  part  in  differentiating 
the  races  of  man ;  but  in  my  *  Origin  of  Species  *  (first  edition,  p. 
199)  I  contented  myself  by  merely  alluding  to  this  belief.  When 
I  came  to  apply  this  view  to  man,  I  found  it  indispensable  to 
treat  the  whole  subject  in  full  detail.*  Consequently  the  second 
part  of  the  present  work,  treating  of  sexual  selection,  has  ex- 
tended to  an  inordinate  length,  compared  with  the  first  part; 
but  this  could  not  be  avoided. 

I  had  intended  adding  to  the  present  volumes  an  essay  on  the 
expression  of  the  various  emotions  by  man  and  the  lower  animals. 
My  attention  was  called  to  this  subject  many  years  ago  by 
Sir  Charles  Bell's  admirable  work.    This  illustrious  anatomist 


'  As  the  works  of  the  first-named 
authors  are  so  well  known,  1  need 
not  give  the  titles ;  but  as  those  of 
the  latter  are  less  well  known  in 
England,  I  will  give  them : — *  Sechs 
Vorlesungen  tlber  die  Darwin*sche 
rheorie:'  zweite  Auflage,  1868,  von 
Dr.  L.  Biichner;  translated  into 
French  under  the  title  *  Conferences 
*ur  la  Theforie  Darwinienne,'  1869. 
*l>er  Mensch,  ira  Lichte  der  Dar- 
win'sche  Lehre,*  1865,  von  Dr.  F. 
Roile.  I  will  not  attempt  to  give 
references  to  all  the  authors  who 
have  taken  the  same  side  of  the 
"juo-stion.  Thus  G.  Oanestrini  has 
puMished  ('Annuario  delia  Soc.  d. 


Nat.,*  Modena,  1867,  p.  81)  a  very 
curious  paper  on  rudimentary  cha- 
racters, as  bearing  on  the  origin  ot' 
man.  Another  work  has  (1869) 
been  published  by  Dr.  Francesco 
Barrago,  bearing  in  Italian  the  title 
of  "  Man,  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
'*  was  also  made  in  the  image  of  the 
"ape." 

'  Prof.  H&ckel  was  the  only 
author  who,  at  the  time  when  this 
work  first  appeared,  had  di&cus8ed 
the  subject  of  sexual  sel'sction,  and 
had  seen  its  full  importance,  since 
the  publication  of  the  *  Origin*;  au«l 
this  he  did  in  a  very  able  manner  iu 
Lis  various  works. 
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maintains  that  man  is  endowed  with  certain  muscles  solely  for 
the  sake  of  expressing  his  emotions.  As  this  view  is  obviously 
opposed  to  the  belief  that  man  is  descended  from  some  other 
and  lower  form,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  consider  it.  I  like- 
wise wished  to  ascertain  how  far  the  emotions  are  expressed  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  different  races  of  man.  But  owing  to 
the  length  of  the  present  work,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  re- 
serve my  essay  for  separate  publication. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Evidence  of  the  Descent  op  Man  from  some 

Lower  Form. 

Nature  of  the  evidence  bearinj^  on  the  origin  of  man — Homologous 
structures  in  man  and  the  lower  animals — Miscellaneous  points  of 
correspondence  —  Development  —  Rudimentary  structures,  muscles, 
sense-organs,  hair,  bones,  reproductive  organs,  &c. — The  bearing  of 
these  three  great  classes  of  facts  on  the  origin  of  man. 

II K  who  wishes  to  decide  whether  man  is  the  modified  descendant 
of  some  pre-existing  form,  would  probably  first  enquire  whether 
man  varies,  however  slightly,  in  bodily  structure  and  in  mental 
faculties;  and  if  so,  whether  the  variations  are  transmitted  to 
his  offspring  in  accordance  with  the  laws  which  prevail  with  the 
lower  animals.  Again,  are  the  variations  the  result,  as  far  as 
our  ignorance  permits  us  to  judge,  of  the  same  general  causes, 
and  are  they  governed  by  the  same  general  laws,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  organisms ;  for  instance,  by  correlation,  the  inherited 
effects  of  use  and  disuse,  &c.  ?  Is  man  subject  to  similar  mal- 
conformations,  the  result  of  arrested  development,  of  reduplication 
of  parts,  &c.,  and  does  he  display  in  any  of  his  anomalies  rever- 
sion to  some  former  and  ancient  type  of  structure?  It  might 
also  naturally  be  enquired  whether  man,  like  so  many  other 
animals,  has  given  rise  to  varieties  and  sub-races,  differing  but 
slightly  from  each  other,  or  to  races  differing  so  much  that  they 
must  be  classed  as  doubtful  species?  How  are  such  races 
distributed  over  the  world;  and  how,  when  crossed,  do  they 
react  on  each  other  in  the  first  and  succeeding  generations? 
And  so  with  many  other  points. 

The  enquirer  would  next  cume  to  tlie  important  point 
whether  man  tends  to  increase  at  so  i-apid  a  rate,  as  to  lead  t^^ 
occasional  severe  struggles  for  existence;  aud  consequently  to 
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lieneficial  variations,  whether  in  body  or  mind,  being  proserred, 
and  injurious  ones  eliminated.  Do  the  races  or  species  of  men, 
whichever  term  may  be  applied,  encroach  on  and  replace  one 
another,  so  that  some  finally  become  extinct  ?  We  shall  see  that 
all  these  questions,  as  indeed  is  obvious  in  respect  to  most  of 
them,  must  be  answered  in  the  alArmative,  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  the  lower  animals.  But  the  several  considerations  just 
referred  to  may  be  conveniently  deferred  for  a  time:  and  we 
will  first  see  how  far  the  bodily  structure  of  man  shows  traces, 
more  or  less  plain,  of  his  descent  from  some  lower  form.  In 
succeeding  chapters  the  mental  powers  of  man,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  lower  animals,  will  be  considered. 

The  Bo  lily  Structure  of  Man. — It  is  notorious  that  man  is 
constructed  on  the  same  general  type  or  model  as  other  mam- 
mals. All  the  bones  in  his  skeleton  can  be  compared  with 
corresponding  bones  in  a  monkey,  bat,  or  seal.  So  it  is  with  his 
muscles,  nerves,  blood-vessels  and  internal  viscera.  The  brain, 
the  most  important  of  all  the  organs,  follows  the  same  law,  as 
shewn  by  Huxley  and  other  anatomists.  Bischoff,^  who  is  a 
hostile  witness,  admits  that  every  chief  fissure  and  fold  in  the 
brain  of  man  has  its  analogy  in  that  of  the  orang ;  but  he  adds 
that  at  no  period  of  development  do  their  brains  perfectly  agree ; 
nor  could  perfect  agreement  be  expected,  for  otherwise  their 
mental  powers  would  have  been  the  same.  Vulpian  ^  remarks : 
**  Les  dififerences  reelles  qui  existent  entre  Tencephale  de 
'*  rhomme  et  celui  des  singes  superieurs,  sont  bien  minimes.  II 
"  ne  faut  pas  se  faire  d'illusions  a  cet  egard.  L*homme  est  bien 
plus  prds  des  singes  anthropomorphes  par  les  caracteres 
anatomiques  de  son  cerveau  que  ceux-ci  ne  le  sont  nou- 
seulement  des  autres  mammiferes,  mais  meme  de  certaios 
quadrumanes,  des  guenons  et  des  macaques."  But  it  would 
be  superfluous  here  to  give  further  details  on  the  correspondence 
between  man  and  the  higher  mammals  in  the  structure  of  the 
train  and  all  other  parts  of  the  body. 

It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  specify  a  few  points,  not 
directly  or  obviously  connected  with  structure,  by  which  this 
correspondence  or  relationship  is  well  shewn. 
l^Ian  is  liable  to  receive  from  the  lower  animals,  and  to  com- 

1  *  Qrosshhiiwiadungen  des  Men-  in  the  Preface  to  this  edition, 

{jcheo,*  1868,  s.  96.     The  conclusions  ■    '  '  Le?.  snr  la  Phys.'  1866,  p.  890^ 

of  this  author,  as  well  as  those  of  as  quoted  by  M.  Dally, '  L'Ordre  des 

Qratiolet  and  Aeby,  concerning  the  Primates  et  le  Transformisme,'  I8C8, 

brain,  will    be   discussed   by  Prof.  p.  29. 
Huxley  in  the  Appeudis  alluded  to 
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municate  to  them,  certain  diseases,  as  hydrophobia-,  variola,  the 
glanders,  sypliilis,  cholera,  herpes,  &c. ; '  and  tliis  fact  proves  the 
close  similarity^  of  their  tissues  and  blood,  both  in  minute 
structure  and  composition,  far  more  plainly  than  does  their 
comparison  under  the  best  microscope,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  best 
chemical  analysis.  Monkeys  are  liable  to  many  of  the  same  nou* 
contagious  diseases  as  we  are;  thus  Bengger,'  who  carefully 
obseived  for  a  long  time  the  CthvA  Azaroe  in  its  native  land, 
found  it  liable  to  catarrh,  with  the  usual  symptoms,  and  which, 
when  often  recurrent,  led  to  consumption.  These  monkeys 
suffered  also  from  apoplexy,  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and 
cataract  in  the  eye.  The  younger  ones  when  shedding  their 
milk-teeth  often  died  from  fever.  Medicines  produced  the  same 
effect  on  them  as  on  us.  Many  kinds  of  monkeys  have  a  strong 
taste  for  tea,  coffee,  and  spirituous  liquors :  they  will  also,  as  I 
have  myself  seen,  smoke  tobacco  with  pleasure."  Brehm  asserts 
that  the  natives  of  north-eastern  Africa  catch  the  wild  baboons 
by  exposing  vessels  with  strong  beer,  by  which  they  are  made 
drunk.  He  has  seen  some  of  these  animals,  which  he  kept  in 
confinement,  in  this  state ;  and  he  gives  a  laughable  account  of 
their  behaviour  and  strange  grimaces.  On  the  following 
morning  they  were  very  cross  and  dismal ;  they  held  their  aching 
heads  with  both  hands,  and  wore  a  most  pitiable  expression : 
when  beer  or  wine  was  offered  them,  they  turned  away  with 
disgust,  but  relished  the  juice  of  lemons.'  An  American  monkey, 
an  Ateles,  after  getting  drunk  on  brandy,  would  never  touch  it 
again,  and  thus  was  wiser  than  many  men.  These  trifling  facts 
prove  how  similar  the  nerves  of  taste  must  be  in  monkeys  and 
man,  and  how  similarly  their  whole  nervous  system  is  affected. 
Man  is  infested  with  internal  parasites,  sometimes  causing 


•  Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lindsay  has 
treated  this  subject  at  some  length 
in  the  *  Journal  of  Mental  Science,' 
July  1871 ;  and  in  the  ^  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  Review,'  July  1858. 

*  A  Uev.ewer  has  criticised 
(*  British  Quarterly  Review,*  Oct. 
1st,  1871,  p.  472)  what  1  have  here 
said  with  much  severity  and  con- 
tempt ;  but  as  1  do  not  use  the  term 
identity,  1  cannot  see  that  I  am 
greatly  in  error.  There  appears  to 
me  a  strong  analogy  between  the 
tame  infection  or  contagion  pro- 
ducing the  same  result,  or  one 
closely  similar,  in  two  distinct  ani- 
mals, and  the  testing  of  two  dis- 


tinct fluids  by  the  same  chemical 
reagent. 

*  *  Naturgeschichte  der  Siluge- 
thiere  von  Paraguay,*  1830,  s.  50. 

*  The  same  tastes  are  common  to 
some  animals  much  lower  in  the 
scale.  Mr.  A.  Nicols  informs  me 
that  he  kept  in  Queensland,  in  Aus* 
tralia,  three  individuals  of  the 
Phaseolarctus  cinereus ;  and  that, 
without  having  been  taught  in  any 
way,  they  acquired  a  strong  taste 
for  rum,  and  for  smoking  tobacco. 

»  Brehm,  *  Thierleben,'  B.i.  1864, 
s.  75,  86.  On  the  ^teles,  s.  105. 
For  otlier  analogous  stateiueiits,  see 
s.  25,  107. 
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fiital  ejBTects ;  and  is  plagued  by  external  parasites,  all  of  which 
belong  to  the  same  genera  or  families  as  those  infesting  other 
mammals,  and  in  the  case  of  scabies  to  the  same  species.*  Man 
is  subject,  like  other  mammals,  birds,  and  even  insects,'  to  that 
mysterious  law,  wliich  causes  certain  normal  processes,  such  as 
gestation,  as  well  as  the  maturation  and  duration  of  various 
diseases,  to  follow  lunar  periods.  His  wounds  are  repaired  by 
tho  same  process  of  healing;  and  the  stumps  left  after  the 
amputation  of  his  limbs,  especially  during  an  early  embryonio 
period,  occasionally  possess  some  power  of  regeneration,  as  in 
the  lowest  animals,^® 

The  whole  process  of  that  most  important  function,  the 
i-eproduction  of  the  species,  is  strikingly  the  same  in  all  mam- 
mals, from  the  first  act  of  courtship  by  the  male,"  to  the  birth 
and  nurturing  of  the  young.  Monkeys  are  born  in  almost  as 
helpless  a  condition  as  our  own  infants ;  and  in  certain  genera 
the  young  differ  fully  as  much  in  appearance  from  the  adults,  as 
do  our  children  from  their  full-grown  parents.^*  It  has  been 
urged  by  some  writers,  as  an  important  distinction,  that  with 
man  the  young  arrive  at  maturity  at  a  much  later  age  than  with 
any  other  animal :  but  if  we  look  to  the  races  of  mankind  which 
inhabit  tropical  countries  the  difference  is  not  great,  for  the 
orang  is  believed  not  to  be  adult  till  the  age  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
ycars.^'  Man  differs  from  woman  in  size,  bodily  strength, 
hairiness,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  mind,  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the 

•  Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  *  EdiD-  "  sagax,  hoc  mihi  certissime  pro- 
burgh  Vet.  Review,*  July  1858,  "  bavit,  et  curatores  ejusdem  loci  et 
p.  13.  "  alii    e    ministris  confirmaTeruat. 

*  With  respect  to  insects  see  Dr.  "  Sir  An(h'e«r  Smith  et  Brehm  no- 
Laycock,  "  On  a  General  Law  of  Vita}  **  tabant  idem  in  Cynocephalo.  11- 
>^eriodicity,"  *  British  Association,*  "  lustrissimus  Cuvier  etiam  narrat 
1842.  Dr  Macculloch,  *Silliman*s  *' multa  de  hdc  re,  qu&  ut  opiiior, 
North  Americau  .lournal  of  Science,*  "  nihil  turpius  potest  indicari  inter 
rol.  xvii.  p.  305,  has  seen  a  dog  **  omnia  horainibus  et  Quadrumania 
suiferin<r  from  tertian  ague.  Here-  "  communia.  Narrat  enim  Cyno- 
ufter  I  shall  return  to  this  subject.  "  cephalum  quendam  in  furorem  in- 

"  I  have  given  the  evidence  on  **  cidere    aspectu    feniinarum    ali- 

this  head  in  my  '  Variation  of  Ani-  "  quarum,  sed   nequaquam  accendi 

nials  and  Plants  under  Boniestica-  "  tanto  furore  ab   omnibus.     Sera- 

tion,'  vol.  ii.  p.  15,  and  more  could  "  per  eligebat  juniores,  et   dignos- 

be  added.  "  cebat  in  tnrbd,  et  advocakit  voce 

11  "Mares  e  diversis    generibus  "  gestflque.** 

"  Quadrumanorum  sine  dubio  di-  **  This  remark  is  made  with  re- 

"  gnoscunt  feminas  humanas  a  ma-  spect  to  Cynocephalus  and  the  an- 

"  ribus.    Primum,  credo,  odoratu,  thropomorphous    apes   by   Geoffroy 

"  postea  aspectu.     Mr.  Youatt,  qui  Saint-Hilaire  and  F.  Cuvier,  *  Hist. 

"  diu  in  Hortis  Zoologicis  (Besti-  Nat.  desALimmiferes,*  torn.  i.  1824, 

"  ariis)    medicus    animalium  erat,  '•  Huxley,  *  Man's  Place  in  Na* 

"  vir  in  rebus  observandis  cautus  et  ture,*  1863,  p.  34, 
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Homological  Structures. 


two  8ozes  of  many  mammals.  So  that  the  correspondence  in 
general  structure,  in  the  minute  structure  of  the  tissues,  in 
chemical  composition  and  in  constitution,  between  man  and  the 
higher  animals,  especially  the  anthropomorphous  apes,  is  ex- 
tremely close. 

Embryonic  Development. — Man  is  develop»ed  from  an  ovule, 
i'\bout  the  125th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  differs  in  no 
resi)ect  fmm  the  ovules  of  other  animals.  The  embryo  itself  at 
a  very  early  period  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
other  members  of  the  vertebrate  kingdom.  At  this  period  the 
arteries  run  in  arch-like  branches,  as  if  to  carry  the  blood  to 
branchisB  which  are  not  present  in  the  higher  vertebrata,  though 
the  slits  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  still  remain  (/,  g,  fig.  1), 
marking  their  former  position.  At  a  somewhat  later  period, 
when  the  extremities  are  developed,  "  tlie  feet  of  lizards  and 
"  mammals,"  as  the  illustrious  Von  Bacr  remai-ks,  '*  the  wings 
'*  and  feet  of  birds,  no  less  than  the  hands  and  feet  of  man,  all 
"  arise  from  the  same  fundamental  form."  It  is,  says  Prof. 
Huxley,"  *'  quite  in  the  later  stages  of  development  that  the 
young  human  being  presents  marked  differences  from  the  young 
"  ape,  while  the  latter  departs  as  much  from  the  dog  in  its 

developments,  as  the  man  does.    Startling  as  this  last  assertion 

may  appear  to  be,  it  is  demonstrably  true." 

As  some  of  my  readers  may  never  have  seen  a  drawing  of  an 
embryo,  I  have  given  one  of  man  and  another  of  a  dog,  at  about 
the  same  early  stage  of  development,  carefully  copied  from  two 
works  of  imdoubted  accuracy.'* 

After  the  foregoing  statements  made  by  such  iii'gh  autho- 
rities, it  would  be  superfluous  on  my  part  to  give  a  number  oi 
borrowed  details,  shewing  that  the  embryo  of  man  closely 
resembles  that  of  other  mammals.  It  may,  however,  be  added, 
that  the  human  embryo  likewise  resembles  certain  low  forms 
when  adult  in  various  points  of  structure.  For  instance,  the 
heart  at  first  exists  as  a  simple  pulsating  vessel;  the  excreta 
are  voided  through  a  cioacal  passage ;  and  the  os  coccyx  projects 


(( 


f( 


"  *  Man's  Place  in  Nature,'  1863, 
p.  67. 

J»  The  human  embryo  (upper 
fig.)  is  from  Ecker, '  Icones  Phys.,' 
1851-1859,  tab.  xxx.  fig.  2.  This 
embryo  was  ten  lines  in  length,  so 
that  the  drawing  is  much  magnified. 
The  embryo  of  the  dog  is  from 
Bischoflf, '  Entwicklungsgeschichte 
des  Hunde-Eies,' 1845,  tab.  xi.  fig. 
42  B.    This  drawing  is  five  times 


magnified,  the  embryo  being  tweny- 
five  days  old.  The  internal  viscera 
have  been  omitted,  and  the  uterine 
appendages  in  both  drawings  re- 
moved. I  was  directed  to  these 
figures  by  Prof.  Iluxley,  from  whose 
work, '  Man's  Place  in  Nature,'  the 
idea  of  giving  them  was  taken. 
Hackel  has  abo  given  analogous 
drawings  in  his  '  SchOpfungsge- 
schichte.' 
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TOi.  \.    Uppsr  figure  human  embryo. 
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L.'  Tail  or  <x  cocyi. 
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like  a  tmc  tail,  ^'extending  considerably  beyond  the  mdl- 
•*  mentary  logs."'  *  In  the  embryos  of  al  I  air-breathing  vertebrates, 
certain  glands,  called  the  corpora  Wolffiana,  correspond  with, 
and  act  like  the  kidneys  of  mature  fishes."  Even  at  a  later 
embryonic  period,  some  striking  resemblances  between  man  and 
the  lower  animals  may  be  observed.  Bisclioflf  says  that  tho 
convolutions  of  the  brain  in  a  human  foetus  at  the  end  of  the 
Kcventh  month  reach  about  the  same  stage  of  development  as  in 
a  baboon  when  adult.'*  The  great  toe,  as  Prof.  Owen  remarks,® 
**  which  forms  tho  fulcrum  when  standing  or  walking,  is 
"  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  peculiarity  in  the  human 
stinicture ;"  but  in  an  embryo,  about  an  inch  in  length,  Prof. 
Wyman**  found  "  that  tho  gi*eat  toe  was  shorter  than  the  others ; 
"  and,  instead  of  l)eiug  parallel  to  them,  projected  at  an  angle 
**  from  the  side  of  the  foot,  thus  corresponding  with  the  per- 
•'  manent  condition  of  this  part  in  the  quadrumana."  I  will 
conclude  with  a  quotation  from  Huxley,'-"  who  after  asking, 
does  man  originate  in  a  different  way  from  a  dog,  bird,  frog  or 
fish?  says,  "'the  reply  is  not  doubtful  for  a  moment;  without 
question,  the  mode  of  origin,  and  the  early  stages  of  the 
development  of  man,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  animals 
"  immediately  below  him  in  the  scale :  without  a  doubt  in 
"  these  respects,  he  is  far  nearer  to  apes  than  the  apes  are  to 
«  the  dog." 

Ikiidimentti,  —  This  subject,  though  not  intrinsically  more 
important  than  the  two  last,  will  for  several  reasons  be  treated 
nere  more  fully .**  Kot  one  of  the  higher  animals  can  be  named 
which  does  not  bear  some  part  in  a  rudimentary  condition ;  and 
man  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Eudimentary  organs  must 
be  distinguished  from  those  that  are  nascent;  though  in  some 
cases  the  distinction  is  not  easy.  The  former  are  either  abso- 
lutely useless,  such  as  the  mammie  of  male  quadrupeds,  or  the 
incisor  teeth  of  ruminants  wliich  never  cut  through  the  gums ; 
or  they  are  of  siich  slight  service  to  their  present  possessors, 
that  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  were  developed  under  the 


K 
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!•  Prof.  Wyman  in  *  Proc.  of 
American  Acad,  of  Sciences,'  vol. 
iv.  1860,  p.  17. 

w  Owen,  '  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates,' vol.  i.  p.  533. 

"*I)ie  Grosshirnwindungen  des 
Menschen,'  1868,  s.  95. 

"  *  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,'  vol. 
ii.  p.  553. 

M  *  Proc.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.'  Boston, 
1803,  vol.  ix.  p.  185. 

a» '  Man's  Place  in  Nature,'  p.  65. 


M  I  had  written  a  rough  copy  of 
this  chapter  before  reading  a  valu- 
able paper,  "  Caratteri  rudimentali 
in  ordine  all'  origine  del  uomo" 
('  Annuario  della  Soc.  d.  Nat.,'  Mo- 
dena,  1867,  p.  81),  by  G.  Canostrini, 
to  which  paper  I  am  considerably 
indebted.  Huckel  has  given  ad- 
mirable discussions  on  this  whole 
subject,  under  the  title  of  Dysteleo- 
logy,  in  his  '  Gcnerelle  Morpholo- 
gic' and  '  SchOpfungsgeschichta.' 
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conditions  which  now  exist.  Organs  in  this  latter  state  are  not 
strictly  rudimentary,  but  they  are  tending  in  this  direction. 
Nascent  organs,  on  the  other  hand,  though  not  fully  developed, 
are  of  high  service  to  their  possessors,  and  are  capable  of  further 
development.  Rudimentary  organs  are  eminently  variable ;  and 
this  is  partly  intelligible,  as  they  are  useless,  or  nearly  useless, 
and  consequently  are  no  longer  subjected  to  natural  selection. 
They  often  become  wholly  suppressed.  When  this  occurs,  they 
are  nevertheless  liable  to  occasional  reappearance  through 
reversion — ^a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  attention. 

The  chief  agents  in  causing  organs  to  become  rudimentary 
seem  to  have  been  disuse  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  organ 
is  chiefly  used  (and  this  is  generally  during  maturity),  and  also 
inheritance  at  a  corresponding  i)ei'iod  of  life.  The  term 
"  disuse "  does  not  relate  merely  to  the  lessened  action  of 
muscles,  but  includes  a  diminished  flow  of  blood  to  a  part  or 
organ,  from  being  subjected  to  fewer  alternations  of  pressure,  or 
from  becoming  in  any  way  less  habitually  active.  Rudiments, 
however,  m^^  occur  in  one  sex  of  those  parts  which  are  normally 
present  in  the  other  sex;  and  such  rudiments,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  have  often  originated  in  a  way  distinct  from  those 
here  referred  to.  In  some  cases,  organs  have  been  reduced  by 
means  of  natural  selection,  from  having  become  injurious  to  the 
species  under  changed  habits  of  life.  The  process  of  reduction 
is  probably  often  aided  through  the  two  principles  of  compensa- 
tion and  economy  of  growth ;  but  the  later  stages  of  reduction, 
after  disuse  has  done  all  that  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  it,  and 
when  the  saving  to  be  effected  by  the  economy  of  growth  would  be 
very  small,**  are  diflBcult  to  understjind.  The  final  and  complete 
suppression  of  a  jmrt,  already  useless  and  much  reduced  in  size, 
in  which  case  neither  compensation  nor  economy  can  come  into 
play,  is  perhaps  intelligible  by  the  aid  of  the  hypothesis  of 
pangenesis.  But  as  the  whole  subject  of  rudimentai'y  organs 
has  been  discussed  and  illustrated  in  my  foimer  works,^*  I  need 
here  say  no  more  on  tliis  head. 

Rudiments  of  various  muscles  have  been  observed  in  many 
parts  of  the  human  body;'"  and  not  a  few  muscles,  which  arn 


**  Some  good  criticisms  on  this 
subject  have  been  given  by  Messrs. 
Murie  and  Mivart,  in  *  Transact. 
Zoolog.  Soc'  1869,  vol.  vii.  p.  92. 

24  *  Variation  of  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication,'  vol.  ii. 
pp.  317  and  397.  See  also  '  Origin 
of  Species,'  5th  edit.  p.  535. 

«»  For  instance  M.  Richard  ('  An- 
nates des  Sciences  Nat.'  3rd  series. 


Zoolog.  1852,  tom.  xviii.  p.  13)  de- 
scribes and  figures  rudiments  of 
what  he  calls  the  ^  muscle  p^dieux 
de  la  main,"  which  he  says  is  some- 
times "  intiniment  petit."  Another 
muscle,  called  "le  tibial  post6- 
rieur,"  is  generally  quite  absent  in 
the  hand,  but  appears  from  time  to 
time  in  a  more  or  less  rudimentary 
condition. 
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regularly  present  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  can  occasionally 
be  detected  in  man  in  a  greatly  reduced  condition.  Every  one 
must  have  noticed  the  power  which  many  animals,  especially 
horses,  possess  of  moving  or  twitching  their  skin;  and  this  is 
effected  by  the  panniculus  carnoms.  Eemnants  of  this  muscle 
in  an  ef&cient  state  are  foiind  in  various  parts  of  our  bodies ;  for 
instance,  the  muscle  on  the  forehead,  by  which  the  eyebrows  are 
raised.  The  platysma  myoides,  which  is  well  developed  on  the 
neck,  belongs  to  this  system.  Prof.  Turner,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
occasionally  detected,  as  he  informs  me,  muscular  fasciculi  in 
five  different  situations,  namely  in  the  axiilsB,  near  the  scapula, 
&c.,  all  of  which  must  be  referred  to  the  s^/stem  of  the  pannv' 
cultis.  He  has  also  shewn  ^  that  the  mtisculus  steimalis  or  sterncUis 
brutorum,  which  is  not  an  extension  of  the  rectus  uhdominalis, 
but  is  closely  allied  to  the  pannictUus,  occurred  in  the  proportion 
of  about  three  per  cent,  in  upwards  of  600  bodies :  he  adds,  that 
this  muscle  affords  "an  excellent  illustration  of  the  statement 
"  that  occasional  and  rudimentary  structures  are  especially 
**  liable  to  variation  in  arrangement." 

Some  few  persons  have  the  power  of  contracting  the  super- 
ficial muscles  on  their  scalps;  and  these  muscles  are  in  a 
variable  and  partially  rudimentary  condition.  M.  A.  de  Candolle 
has  communicated  to  me  a  curious  instance  of  the  long-continued 
persistence  or  inheritance  of  this  power,  as  well  as  of  its  unusual 
development.  He  knows  a  family,  in  which  one  member,  the 
present  head  of  the  family,  could,  when  a  youth,  pitch  several 
heavy  books  from  his  head  by  the  movement  of  the  scalp  alone ; 
and  he  won  wagers  by  performing  this  feat.  His  father,  uncle, 
grandfather,  and  his  tlu-ee  children  possess  the  same  power  to 
the  same  unusual  degree.  This  family  became  divided  eight 
generations  ago  into  two  branches;  so  that  the  head  of  the 
above-mentioned  branch  is  cousin  in  the  seventh  degree  to  the 
head  of  the  other  branch.  Tliis  distant  cousin  resides  in 
another  part  of  France ;  and  on  being  asked  whether  he  possessed 
the  same  faculty,  immediately  exhibited  his  power.  This  case  offers 
a  good  illustration  how  persistent  may  be  the  transmission  of  an 
absolutely  useless  faculty,  probably  derived  from  our  remote  semi- 
human  progenitors ;  since  many  monkeys  have,  and  frequently 
use  the  power,  of  largely  moving  their  scalps  up  and  down." 

The  extrinsic  muscles  which  serve  to  move  the  external  ear, 
and  the  intrinsic  muscles  which  move  the  different  parts,  are  in  a 
rudimentary  condition  in  man,  and  they  all  belong  to  the  system 

««  Prof.  W.  Turner,  *  Proc.  Royal  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals,' 
i>oc.  Edinburgh,'  1866-67,  p.  65.  1872,  p.  144. 

^  See    my  *  Expression   of  the 
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of  the  panniculu8 ;  they  are  also  yariable  in  development,  or  al 
least  in  function.  I  have  seen  one  man  who  could  draw  the 
whole  ear  forwards ;  other  men  can  dmw  it  upwards ;  another 
who  could  draw  it  backwards  ;^  and  from  what  one  of  these 
persons  told  me,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  us,  by  often  touching 
our  ears,  and  thus  directing  our  attention  towards  them>  could 
recover  some  power  of  movement  by  repeated  trials.  The  powei' 
of  erecting  and  directing  the  shell  of  the  ears  to  the  varioun 
points  of  the  compass,  is  no  doubt  of  the  highest  semce  to 
many  animals,  as  they  thus  perceive  the  direction  of  danger; 
but  I  have  never,  heard,  on  sufficient  evidence,  of  a  man  who 
possessed  this  power,  the  one  which  might  be  of  use  to  him. 
The  whole  external  shell  may  be  considered  a  rudiment,  together 
with  the  various  folds  and  prominences  (helix  and  anti-helix, 
tragus  and  anti-tragus,  &c.)  which  in  the  lower  animals 
strengthen  and  support  the  ear  when  erect,  without  adding 
much  to  its  weight.  Some  authors,  however,  suppose  that  the 
cartilage  of  the  shell  serves  to  transmit  vibrations  to  the 
acoustic  nerve;  but  Mr.  Toynbee,'-*  after  collecting  all  tlie 
known  evidence  on  this  head,  concludes  that  the  external  shell 
is  of  no  distinct  use.  The  ears  of  the  chimpanzee  and  orang  are 
curiously  like  those  of  man,  and  the  proper  muscles  are  likewise 
but  very  sUghtly  developed.^  I  am  also  assured  by  the  keepers  in 
t)iu  Zoological  Gardens  that  these  animals  never  move  or  erect 
their  ears ;  so  that  they  are  in  an  equally  rudimentary  condition 
with  those  of  man,  as  far  as  function  is  concerned.  Why  these 
animals,  as  well  as  the  progenitors  of  man,  should  have  lost  the 
power  of  erecting  their  ears,  we  cannot  say.  It  may  be,  though 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  view,  that  owing  to  their  arboreal 
habits  and  great  strength  they  were  but  little  expostd  to  danger, 
and  so  during  a  lengthened  period  moved  their  ears  but  little, 
and  thus  gradually  lost  the  power  of  moving  them.  This 
would  be  a  parallel  case  with  that  of  those  large  and  heavy 
birds,  which,  from  inhabiting  oceanic  islands,  have  not  been 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  beasts  of  prey,  and  have  consequently 
lost  the  power  of  using  their  wings  for  flight.  The  inability  to 
move  the  ears  in  man  and  several  apes  is,  however,  partly  com- 
pensated by  the  freedom  with  which  they  can  move  the. head  in 

»  Cftnestrini  quotes  Hyrtl.  (*An-  lately  been  experimenting  on  the 

nuarie  della  Soc.  dei  Naturalisti,'  function  of  the  shell  of  the  ear, 

Modena,  1807,  p.  97)  to  the  same  and  has  come  to  nearly  the  same 

effect.  conclusion  as  that  given  here. 

»  '  The  Diseases  of  the  Ear,*  by  »  Prof   A.   Macalister;  *  Annals 

J.  Toynhee,  F.  U.S.,  18»i0,  p.   12.  and  Masr.  of  Nat  History,' vol.  viL 

A  distiuijruished  physiologist.  Prof  1871,  p.  342. 
Prcyer,  iuforms  me  that  he  had 
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a  horizontal  plane,  so  as  to  catch  sounds  from  all  directions.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  ear  of  man  alone  possesses  a  lobule ; 
but  '*a  rudiment  of  it  is  found  in  the  gorilla  ;"^^  and,  as  I  hear 
from  Prof.  Prefer,  it  is  not  rarely  absent  in  the  negro. 

The  celebrated  sculptor,  Mr.  Woolner,  informs  me  of  one  little 
peculiarity  in  the  external  ear,  which  he  has  often  observed  both 
in  men  and  women,  and  of  which  he  perceived  the  iuU  signi- 
ficance. His  attention  was  first  called  to  the  subject  whilst  at 
work  on  his  figure  of  Puck,  to  which  he  had  given  pointed  ears. 
He  was  thus  led  to  examine  the  ears  of  various  monkeys,  and  sub- 
sequently more  carefully  those  of  man.  The  peculiarity  consists 
in  a  little  blunt  point,  projecting  from  the  inwardly  folded  margin, 
or  helix.  When  present,  it  is  developed  at  birth,  and,  according 
to  Prof  Ludwig  Meyer,  more  frequently  in  man  than  in  woman. 
Mr.  Woolner  made  an  exact  model  of  one  such  case,  and  sent  me 
the  accompanjing  drawing.  (Fig.  2.) 
These  points  not  only  project  inwards 
towards  the  centre  of  the  ear,  but  often 
a  little  outwards  from  its  plane,  so  as 
to  be  visible  when  the  head  is  viewed 
from  directly  in  front  or  behind.  They 
are  variable  in  size,  and  somewhat  in 
position,  standing  either  a  little  higher 
or  lower;  and  they  sometimes  occur 
on  one  ear  and  not  on  the  other.  They 
are  not  confined  to  mankind,  for  I  ob- 
served a  case  in  one  of  the  spider- 
monkeys  (Ateles  bethfbufh)  in  our 
Zoological  Gardens;  and  Dr.  E.  Ray 
Lankester  informs  me  of  another  case 
in  a  chimpanzee  in  the  gardens  at 
Hamburg.  The  helix  obviously  con- 
sists of  the  extreme  margin  of  the  ear  folded  inwards;  and 
this  folding  appears  to  be  in  some  manner  connected  with  the 
whole  external  ear  being  permaneixtly  pressed  backwards.  In 
many  monkeys,  which  do  not  stand  high  in  the  order,  as  baboons 
and  some  species  of  macacus,^^  the  upper  portion  of  the  ear  is 
slightly  pointed,  and  the  margin  is  not  at  all  folded  inwards ; 
but  if  the  margin  were  to  be  thus  folded,  a  slight  point  would 
necessarily  project  inwards  towards  the  centre,  and  probably  a 
little  outwards  from  the  plane  of  the  ear ;  and  this  I  believe  co 


Fig  2.     Human  Ear.  morielled 
and  rtrawn  by  Mr.  Woolner. 

a.  The  projecting  point. 


"  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart,  *  Ele- 
ment.nrv  Anatomy,*  187^^,  p.  396. 

"  See  nlso  some  remnrks,  and 
the  drawinfi:-*   of   the    ears    of  the 


lemuroidea,  in  Messrs.  Murie  and 
Mivart*s  excellent  ppper  in  *Tran« 
sact.  Zoolog.  Soc'  vol,  vii.  1869,  pp 
6  and  90. 
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be  their  origin  in  many  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  L.  Meyer, 
in  an  able  paper  recently  published,^  maintains  that  the  whole 
case  is  one  of  mere  variability ;  and  that  the  projections  are  not 
real  ones,  but  are  due  to  the  internal  cartilage  on  each  side  of 
the  points  not  having  been  fally  developed.  I  am  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  this  is  the  correct  explanation  in  many  instances, 
as  in  those  figured  by  Prof.  Meyer,  in  which  there  are  several 
minute  points,  or  the  whole  margin  is  sinuous.  I  have  myself 
seen,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  L.  Down,  the  ear  of  a  micro- 
cephalous idiot,  on  which  there  is  a  projection  on  the  outside 
of  the  helix,  and  not  on  the  inward  folded  edge,  so  that  this 
point  can  have  no  relation  to  a  former  apex  of  the  ear.  Never- 
theless in  some  cases,  my  original  view,  that  the  points 
are  vestiges  of  the  tips  of  formerly  erect  and  pointed  ears, 
still  seems  to  me  probable.  I  think  so  from  the  frequency  of 
their  occurrence,  and  from  the  general  correspondence  in 
position  with  that  of  the  tip  of  a  pointed  ear.  In  one  case,  of 
which  a  photograph  has  been  sent  me,  the  projection  is  so  large, 
that  supposing,  in  accordance  with  Prof.  Meyer's  view,  the  ear 
to  be  made  perfect  by  the  equal  development  of  the  cartilage 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  margin,  it  would  have 
covert  fully  one-third  of  the  whole  ear.  Two  cases  have  been 
communicated  to  me,  one  in  North  America,  and  the  other  in 
England,  in  which  the  upper  margin  is  not  at  all  folded  inwards, 
but  is  pointed,  so  that  it  closely  resembles  the  pointed  ear  of  an 
ordinary  quadruped  in  outline.  In  one  of  these  cases,  which  was 
that  of  a  young  child,  the  father  compared  the  ear  with  the 
drawing  which  I  have  given**  of  the  ear  of  a  monkey,  the 
Cynopithtcns  niger,  and  says  that  their  outlines  are  closely 
similar.  If,  in  these  two  cases,  the  margin  had  been  folded 
inwards  in  the  normal  manner,  an  inward  projection  must  have 
been  formed.  I  may  add  that  in  two  other  cases  the  outline  still 
remains  somewhat  pointed,  although  the  mai-gin  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  ear  is  normally  folded  inwards— in  one  of  them, 
however,  very  narrowly.  The  following  woodcut  (No.  3)  is  an 
accurate  copy  of  a  photograph  of  the  foetus  of  an  orang  (kindly 
sent  me  by  Dr.  Nitsche),  in  which  it  may  be  seen  how  different  the 
pointed  outline  of  the  ear  is  at  this  period  from  its  adult  condition, 
when  it  bears  a  close  general  resemblance  to  that  of  man.  It  is 
evident  that  the  folding  over  of  the  tip  of  such  an  ear,  unless  it 
changed  greatly  during  its  further  development,  would  give  rise 
to  a  point  projecting  inwards.    On  the  whole,  it  still  seems  to 

M  Ueber  das  Darwin'sche  Spitz-        «*  *  The  Expression  of  the  Emo- 
ohr,  Archiv  fiir  Path.  Anat.  und     tions,'  p.  136. 
Phys.  1871,  p.  486. 


me  probable  that  the  points  in  question  ai^  in  some  cases,  both 
in  man  and  apes,  vestiges  of  a  former  coDdition. 


The  nictitating  m  m  i 
mascle:B  and  oth 
birds,  and  is  of  m 
be  rapidly  drawn       oe 
reptiles  and  amph 
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malian  series,  nam 
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The  sense  of  sm      is 
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much  moro  highly .  developed  than  vl  the  white  and  ciyilised 
races  *  Nevertheless  it  does  not  warn  them  of  danger,  nor  gnido 
them  to  their  food ;  nor  does  it  prevent  the  Esquimaux  from 
sleeping  in  the  most  fetid  atmosphere,  nor  many  savages  from 
eating  half-putrid  meat  In  Europeans  the  power  differs  greatly 
in  different  individuals,  as  I  am  assured  by  an  eminent  naturalist 
who  possesses  this  sense  highly  developed,  and  who  has  at- 
tended to  the  subject.  Those  who  believe  in  the  principle 
of  gradual  evolution,  will  not  readily  admit  that  the  sense  ol 
smell  in  its  present  state  was  originally  acquired  by  man,  as 
he  now  exists.  He  inherits  the  power  in  an  enfeebled  and 
so  far  rudimentary  condition,  from  some  early  progenitor,  to 
whom  it  was  highly  serviceable,  and  by  whom  it  was  con- 
tinually used.  In  those  animals  which  have  this  sense  highly 
developed,  such  as  dogs  and  horses,  the  recollection  of  persons 
and  of  places  is  strongly  associated  with  their  odour ;  and  we  can 
thus  perhaps  understand  how  it  is,  as  Dr.  Maudsley  has  truly 
remarked,^  that  the  sense  of  smell  in  man  "  is  singularly  effective 
"  in  recalling  vividly  the  ideas  and  images  of  forgotten  scenes 
"  and  places." 

Man  differs  conspicuously  from  all  the  other  Primates  in  being 
almost  naked.  But  a  few  shoft  straggling  hairs  are  found  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  body  in  the  man,  and  fine  down  on  that 
of  the  woman.  The  different  races  differ  much  in  hairiness ;  and 
in  the  individuals  of  the  same  race  the  hairs  are  highly  variable, 
not  only  in  abundance,  but  likewise  in  position :  thus  in  some 
Europeans  the  shoulders  are  quite  naked,  whilst  in  others  they 
bear  thick  tufts  of  hair.^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
hairs  thus  scattered  over  the  body  are  the  rudiments  of  the 
uniform  hairy  coat  of  the  lower  animals.  This  view  is  rendered 
all  the  more  probable,  as  it  is  known  that  fine,  short,  and  pale- 
coloured  hairs  on  the  limbs  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  occasion- 


••  The  account  given  by  Humboldt 
of  the  power  of  smell  possessed  by 
the  natives  of  South  America  is  well 
known,  and  has  been  confii'med  by 
others.  M.  Houzeau  (^£tades  sur 
les  Faoultcis  Mentales,'  &c.,  tom.  i. 
1872,  p.  91)  asserts  that  he  re- 
peatedly made  experiments,  and 
proved  that  Negroes  and  Indians 
could  recognise  persons  in  the  dark 
by  their  odour.  Dr.  W.  Ogle  ha» 
made  some  curious  observations  oi 
the  connection  between  the  power 
of  smell  and  the  colouring  matter 
c«f   the  mucous  membrane  of  the 


olfactory  region,  as  well  as  of  the 
skin  of  the  body.  I  have,  therefore, 
spoken  in  the  text  of  the  dark<- 
coloured  races  having  a  finer  sense 
of  smell  than  the  white  races.  See 
his  paper, '  Medico-Chirurgical  Tran- 
sactions,' London,  vol.  liii.,  1870| 
p.  276. 

"  *  The  Physiology  and  Pathology 
of  Mind,'  2nd  edit.  1868,  p.  134. 

^  Eschricht,  Ueber  die  Kichtnng 
der  Haare  am  menschlichen  Eorper, 
•  MilUer's  Archiv  filr  Anat.  und  Phys.* 
1837,  s.  47.  I  shall  often  hare  tr 
refer  to  this  very  carious  paper. 
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ally  become  developed  into  **  thickset,  long,  and  rather  coarse 
"  dark  hairs,"  when  abnormally  nourished  near  old-standing 
inflamed  surfaces.^ 

I  am  informed  by  Sir  James  Paget  that  often  several  members 
of  a  family  have  a  few  hairs  in  their  eyebrows  much  longer  than 
tiho  others;  so  tliat  even  this  slight  peculiarity  seems  to  be 
inherited.  These  hairs,  too,  seem  to  have  their  representatives ; 
for  in  the  chimpanzee,  and  in  certain  species  of  Macacus,  there 
are  scattered  hiairs  of  considerable  length  rising  from  the  naked 
skin  above  the  eyes,  and  corresponding  to  our  eyebrows ;  similar 
long  hairs  project  from  the  hairy  covering  of  the  sujwrciliary 
ridges  in  some  baboons. 

The  fine  wool-like  hair,  or  so-called  lanugo,  with  which  the 
human  foetus  during  the  sixth  month  is  thickly  covered,  o£fers  n 
more  curious  case.  It  is  first  developed,  during  the  fifth  month, 
on  the  eyebrows  and  face,  and  especially  round  the  mouth, 
where  it  is  much  longer  than  that  on  the  head.  A  moustache 
of  this  kind  was  observed  by  Eschricht*°  on  a  female  foetus ;  but 
this  is  not  so  surprising  a  circumstance  as  it  may  at  first  appear, 
for  the  two  sexes  generally  resemble  each  other  in  all  external 
characters  during  an  early  period  of  growth.  The  direction  and 
arrangement  of  the  hairs  on  all  parts  of  the  foetal  body  are  the 
same  as  in  the  adiilt,  but  are  subject  to  much  variability.  Thb 
whole  surface,  including  even  the  forehead  and  ears,  is  thus 
thickly  clothed ;  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  quite  naked,  like  the  inferior 
surfaces  of  all  four  extremities  in  most  of  the  lower  animals.  As 
this  can  hardly  be  an  accidental  coincidence,  the  woolly  cover- 
ing of  the  foetus  probably  represents  the  first  permanent  coat  of 
hair  in  those  mammals  which  are  born  hairy.  Three  or  four 
cases  have  been  recorded  of  persons  born  with  their  whole  bodies 
and  faces  thickly  covered  with  fine  long  hairs ;  and  this  strange 
condition  is  strongly  inherited,  and  is  correlated  with  an  abnor- 
mal condition  of  the  teeth .^*  Prof.  Alex.  Brandt  informs  me  that 
he  has  compared  the  hair  from  the  face  of  a  man  thus  charac- 
terised, aged  thirty-five,  with  the  lanugo  of  a  foetus,  and  finds  it 
quite  similar  in  texture ;  therefore,  as  he  remarks,  the  case  ma^ 
be  attributed  to  an  ai*rest  of  development  in  the  haii*,  togethei* 
with  its  continued  growth.    Many  delicate  children,  as  I  have 

*  Fagot,  *  Lectures  on  Surgical  has  recently  sent  me  an  additional 

Pathology/  1853,  roL  i.  p.  71.  case  of  a  father  and  son,  born  iu 

^  fischricht,  ibid.  a.  40,  47.  Russia,  with  these  peculiarities.     J 

*'  See  my  'Variation  of  Animals  hnre  received  drawings  of  both  firuai 

and  Plants    nnder    Domestication,'  Paiis.    . 

4^.  W,  p.  327.     Prof.  Alex.  Brandt 
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been  assured  by  a  surgeon  to  a  hospital  for  children,  have  their 
backs  covered  by  rather  long  silky  hairs ;  and  such  cases  pro- 
bably come  under  the  same  head. 

It  appears  as  if  the  posterior  molar  or  wisdom-teeth  were 
tending  to  become  rudimentary  in  the  more  civilised  races  of 
man.  These  teeth  are  rather  smaller  than  the  other  molars,  as 
is  likewise  the  case  with  the  corresponding  teeth  in  the  chim- 
panzee and  orang ;  and  they  have  only  two  separate  fangs. 
They  do  not  cut  through  the  gums  till  about  the  seventeenth 
year,  and  I  have  been  assured  that  they  are  much  more  hable  to 
decay,  and  are  earlier  lost  than  the  other  teeth ;  but  this  is  denied 
by  some  eminent  dentists.  They  are  also  much  more  liable  to 
vary,  both  in  structure  and  in  the  period  of  their  development, 
than  the  other  teeth.**  In  the  Melanian  races,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  wisdom-teeth  are  usually  furnished  with  three 
separate  fangs,  and  are  generally  sound ;  they  also  dififer  fcom 
the  other  molars  in  size,  less  than  in  the  Caucasian  races.*' 
Prof.  Schaaffhausen  accounts  for  this  difference  between  the 
races  by  "  the  posterior  dental  portion  of  the  jaw  being  always 
•'  shortened"  in  those  that  are  civilised,***  and  this  shortening  may, 
I  presume,  be  attributed  to  civilised  men  habitually  feeding  on 
soft,  cooked  food,  and  thus  using  their  jaws  less.  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  Brace  that  it  is  becoming  quite  a  common  practice  in  the 
United  States  to  remove  some  of  the  molar  teeth  of  children,  ad 
the  jaw  does  not  grow  large  enough  for  the  perfect  development 
of  the  normal  num^ber.** 

With  respect  to  the  alimentary  canal,  I  have  met  with  an 
account  of  only  a  single  rudiment,  namely  the  vermiform  append- 
age of  the  C8Bcum.  The  caBcum  is  a  branch  or  diverticulum  of 
the  intestine,  ending  in  a  cul-de-sac,  and  is  extremely  long  in 
many  of  the  lower  vegetable-feeding  mammals.  In  the  marsupial 
koala  it  is  actually  more  than  thrice  as  long  as  the  whole  body.*** 
It  is  sometimes  produced  into  a  long  gradually-tapering  point, 
and  is  sometimes  constricted  in  parts.  It  appears  as  if,  in  con- 
sequence of  changed  diet  or  habits,  the  caBcum  had  l)ecomemucb 


*«  Dr.  Webb,  *  Teeth  in  Man  nnd 
the  Anthropoid  Apes/  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  C.  Carter  Blake  in  *  Anthropo- 
logical Review,*  July  1867,  p.  299. 

"  Owen,  *  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates,' vol  iii.  pp.  3-20,  321,  and 
325. 

**  *0n  the  Primitive  Fornr.  of  the 
Skull,'  Eng.  traiislat.  in  *  Anthropo- 
logical Review,'  Oct.  I8G8,  p.  426. 

**  Prof  WtLteg.^z/a  writu.  to  nae 


from  Florence,  that  he  has  lately 
been  studying  the  lai>t  molar  teeth 
in  the  ditferent  races  of  man,  and 
has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
that  given  in  my  text,  viz.,  that  in 
the  higher  or  civilised  races  they 
are  on  the  road  towards  atrophy  oi 
elimination. 

*•  Owen,    *  Anatomy    of   Verte 
orates,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  416,  4J4,  441. 
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shortened  in  various  animals,  the  yermiform  appendage  being 
left  as  a  rudiment  of  the  shortened  {tart  That  tiiis  appendage 
is  a  rudiment,  we  may  infer  from  its  small  size,  and  from  the 
evidence  which  Prof.  Canestrini*^  has  collected  of  its  vai-iability 
in  man.  It  is  occasionally  quite  absent,  or  again  is  largely 
developed.  The  passage  is  sometimes  completely  closed  for  hall 
or  two-thiitis  of  its  length,  with  the  terminal  part  consisting  of 
a  flattened  solid  expansion.  In  the  orang  this  appendage  is  long 
and  convoluted:  in  man  it  arises  from  the  end  of  the  short 
csBcum,  and  is  commonly  from  four  to  five  inches  in  length, 
being  only  about  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Kot  only  is 
it  useless,  but  it  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  death,  of  which  fact 
I  have  lately  heard  two  instances :  this  is  due  to  small  hard 
Ifodies,  such  as  seeds,  entering  the  ]>assage,  and  causing  inflam- 
mation.** 

In  some  of  the  lower  Quadrumana,  in  the  Lemuridse  and 
Carnivora,  as  well  as  in  many  marsupials,  there  is  a  passage  near 
the  lower  end  of  tlie  humerus,  called  the  supra-condyloid  fora- 
men, through  which  the  great  nerve  of  the  fore  limb  and  often 
the  great  artery  pass.  Kow  in  tlie  humerus  of  man,  there  is 
generally  a  trace  of  this  passage,  which  is  sometimes  fairly  well 
developed,  being  formed  by  a  de]>ending  hook -like  process  of 
bone,  completed  by  a  band  of  ligament.  Dr  Struthers/'  who  lias 
clo.<=ely  attended  to  the  subject,  has  now  shewn  that  this 
peculiarity  is  sometimes  inherited,  as  it  has  occurred  in  a  father, 
and  in  no'less  than  four  out  of  his  seven  children.  When  pre- 
sent, the  great  nerve  invariably  passes  through  it;  and  this 
clearly  indicates  that  it  is  the  homologue  and  rudiment  of  the 
supra-condyloid  foramen  of  the  lower  animals.  Prof.  Turner 
estimates,  as  he  informs  me,  that  it  occurs  in  about  one  per  cent, 
of  recent  skeletons.  But  if  the  occasional  development  of  this 
structure  in  man  is,  as  seems  probable,  due  to  reversion,  it  is  a 
return  to  a  very  ancient  state  of  things,  because  in  the  higher 
Quadrumana  it  is  absent. 

There  is  another  foramen  or  perforation  in  the  humerus, 


*'  'Annuario  del  la  Soc.  d.  Nat.' 
Modena,  1867,  p.  94. 

^'  M.  C.  Martins  ("  De  I'Unite 
Orgauique,**  in  *  Kevue  des  Deux 
Moudes,'  June  15,  18U2,  p.  16),  aud 
Uackel  ('  Generelle  &lorphologie,' 
B.  ii.  8.  278),  have  both  remarked  ^ 
on  the  singular  fact  of  this  rudi-  ' 
meat  sometimes  causing  death. 

*•  With    respect   to   inheritance, 
SM:  Dr.  Struthcrs  in  the  *  Lancet,' 


Feb.  15,  1873,  and  another  im- 
portant paper,  ibid.,  Jan.  24,  180:^, 
p.  83.  Dr.  Knox,  as  I  am  informed, 
was  the  first  anatomist  who  drew 
attention  to  this  peculiar  structure 
in  man ;  see  his  *  Great  Artists  and 
Anatomists,'  p.  63.  See  also  an  im- 
portant memoir  on  this  process  by 
Dr.  Gruber,  in  the  *  IWlletin  dt 
I'Acad.  Imj).  de  St.  IVtersbourg, 
torn.  xii.  1867,  p.  448. 
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occasionally  present  in  man,  which  may  be  called  the  inter- 
condyloid.  This  occurs,  but  not  constantly,  in  various  anthro- 
poid and  other  apes,^  and  likewise  in  many  of  the  lower  animals 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  perforation  seems  to  have  been  present 
in  man  much  more  frequently  during  ancient  times  than 
recently.  Mr.  Busk"  has  collected  the  following  evidence  on 
this  head :  Prof.  Broca  *'  noticed  the  perforation  in  four  and  a 
"  half  per  cent,  of  the  arm-bones  collected  in  the  '  Cbnetidre  du 
^'  Sud,*  at  Paris ;  and  in  the  Grotto  of  Orrony,  the  contents  oi 
"which  are  referred  to  the  Bronze  period,  as  many  as  eight 
"humeri  out  of  thirty-two  were  perforated ;  but  this  extraordi- 
nary proportion,  he  thinks,  might  be  due  to  the  cavern  haviuK 
been  a  sort  of  '  family  vault.'  Again,  M.  Dupont  found  thirty 
per  cent,  of  perforated  bones  in  the  caves  of  the  Valley  of  the 
'*  Lesse,  belonging  to  the  Reindeer  period  ;  whilst  M.  Leguay,  in 
"  a  sort  of  dolmen  at  Argenteuil,  observed  twenty -five  per  cent, 
"to  be  perforated;  and  M.  Pruner-Bey  found  twenty-six  per 
"  cent,  in  the  same  condition  in  bones  from  Vaureal.  Nor  should 
**  it  be  left  unnoticed  that  M.  Pruner-Bey  states  that  this  con- 
"  dition  is  common  in  Guanche  skeletons."  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  ancient  races,  in  this  and  several  other  cases,  more 
frequently  present  structures  which  resemble  those  of  the  lower 
animals  than  do  the  modern.  One  chief  cause  seems  to  be  that 
the  ancient  races  stand  somewhat  nearer  in  the  long  line  of 
descent  to  their  remote  animal-like  progenitors. 

Jn  man,  the  os  coccyx,  together  with  certain  other  vertebrsa 
hereafter  to  be  described,  though  functionless  as  a  tail,  plainly 
represent  this  part  in  other  vertebrate  animals.  At  an  early 
embryonic  period  it  is  free,  and  projects  beyond  the  lower 
extremities;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  drawing  (Fig.  1.)  of  a  human 
embryo.  Even  after  birth  it  has  been  known,  in  certain  rare 
and  anomalous  cases,*^  to  form  a  small  external  rudiment  of  a 
tail.  The  os  coccyx  is  short,  usually  including  only  four 
vortebne,  all  anchylosed  together:   and  these  are  in  a  rudi*- 


^  Mr.  St.  George  Mi  vart,  *  Trans- 
act. Phil.  Soc*  1867,  p.  310. 

^^  "On  the  Caves  of  Gibraltar,** 
*  Transact.  Internnt.  Congress  of 
I'rehist.  Arch.*  Third  Session,  1869, 
|).  159.  Prof.  Wynian  has  lately 
?hewn  (Fourth  Annual  Report,  Pea- 
body  Museum,  1871,  p.  20),  that  this 
perforation  is  present  in  thirty-one 
\MiY  cent,  of  some  numan  remains 
from  ancient  mounds  in  the  Wet  tern 
United  States,  ard  in  Florida.  It 
fnKiuently  occurs  Id  \Y  ?  neirro. 


"  Qnatrefages  has  lately  collected, 
the  evidence  on  this  subject.  'Revue 
des  Coui-s  Scientifiques,*  1867-1868, 
p.  625.  In  1840  Fleischmann  ex- 
hibited a  human  foetus  bearing  a 
free  tail,  which,  as  is  not  always  the 
case,  included  vertebral  bodies ;  and 
this  tail  was  critically  examined  by 
the  many  anatomists  present  at  the 
meeting  of  naturalists  at  Erlangen 
(see  Marshall  in  Niederlandischeo 
Archivfilr  Zoologie,  December  1871) 
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mentory  condition,  for  they  consist,  with  the  exception  of  the 
basal  one,  of  the  centrum  alone.**  They  are  furnished  with 
some  small  muscles ;  one  of  which,  as  I  am  informed  by  Prot 
Turner,  has  been  expressly  described  by  Theile  as  a  rudimentary 
repetition  of  the  extensor  of  the  tail,  a  muscle  which  is  00 
largely  developed  in  many  mammals. 

The  spinal  cord  in  man  extends  only  as  far  downwards  as  the 
last  dorsal  or  first  lumbar  vertebra;  but  a  thread-like  struc- 
ture (ihefilum  terminalt)  runs  down  the  axis  of  the  sacral  part 
of  the  spinal  canal,  and  even  along  the  back  of  the  coccygeal 
bones.  The  upper  part  of  this  filament,  as  Prof.  Turner 
informs  me,  is  undoubtedly  homologous  with  the  spinal  cord , 
but  the  lower  part  apparently  consists  merely  of  the  pia  mater, 
or  vascular  investing  membrane.  Even  in  this  case  the  os 
coccyx  may  be  said  to  possess  a  vesiige  of  so  important  a 
structure  as  the  spinal  cord,  though  no  longer  enclosed  within 
a  bony  canal.  The  following  fact,  for  which  I  am  also  in- 
debted to  Prof.  Turner,  shews  how  closely  the  os  coccyx  corre- 
sponds with  the  true  tail  in  the  lower  animals :  Luschka  has 
recently  discovered  at  the  extremity  of  the  coccygeal  bones  a 
very  peculiar  convoluted  body,  which  is  continuous  with  the 
middle  sacral  artery ;  and  this  discovery  led  Krause  and  Meyer 
to  examine  the  tail  of  a  monkey  (Macacus),  and  of  a  cat,  in  both 
of  which  they  found  a  similarly  convoluted  body,  though  not  at 
the  extremity. 

The  reproductive  system  offers  various  rudimentary  struc- 
tures; but  these  differ  in  one  important  respect  from  the 
foregoing  cases.  Here  wo  are  not  concerned  with  the  vestige  of 
a  part  which  does  not  belong  to  the  species  in  an  efficient  state, 
but  with  a  part  efficient  in  the  one  sex,  and  represented  in  the 
other  by  a  mere  rudiment.  Nevertheless,  the  occurrence  of 
such  rudiments  is  as  difficult  to  explain,  on  the  belief  of  the 
separate  creation  of  each  species,  as  in  the  foregoing  cases. 
Hereafter  I  shall  have  to  recur  to  these  rudiments,  and  shall 
shew  that  their  presence  generally  depends  merely  on  inheri- 
tance, that  is,  on  parts  acquired  by  one  sex  having  been 
partially  transmitted  to  the  other.  I  will  in  this  place  only  give 
some  instances  of  such  rudiments.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
males  of  all  mammals,  including  man,  rudimentary  mammte 
esist  These  in  several  instances  have  become  well  developed, 
and  have  yielded  a  copious  supply  of  milk.  Their  essential 
identity  in  the  two  sexes  is  likewise  shewn  by  their  occasional 
eynipathetic  enlargement  in  both   during  an   attack  of   tlie 

•*  Owen,  *  On  th^  Nature  of  Limbs,'  1849,  p.  114. 
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lucaslcs.     Tbe  veskala  prontuticn,  which  liaa  been  observed  i 
many  male  mamitala,  ia  now  imiversallj  acknowledged  to  1« 
the  hoiaDl(^;ufl  of  tlie  femnle  ntcrus,  together  with  tbe  c 
nected   psssage.      It  ia   impossible  to  read  Lenckart's   able 
deauiiption  of  this  organ,  and  his  reasoning,  withoat  odmitling  1 
tlie  justness  of  his  concluaioa,    Tliis  is  especially  clear  i 
oaao   of  those   roammala    ia  which  tlie  true  fumale   ut«tua  J 
bifurcates,  for  in  the  males  of  these  tbe  vesicula  likewise  1 
bifurcates.*'     Some  other  radimentary  etructurts  belonging  to  J 
the  reproductive  system  might  have  been  here  adduced," 

The  bearing  of  the  three  great  clasBes  of  facts  now  given  is 
unmistakeable,  Gat  it  would  beBuperfluous  fully  to  recapitnlatfl 
tiiB  line  of  argument  given  in  det^  in  my  '  Origin  of  Species' 
The  bomological  construction  of  the  whole  frame  in  the  members 
of  tbe  same  class  is  intelligible,  if  we  admit  their  descent  from 
a  common  progenitor,  together  with  their  suhsequent  adaptation 
to  diversified  couditjona.  On  any  other  view,  the  similarity  of 
pattern  between  the  hand  of  a  man  or  monkey,  the  foot  of  a 
horse,  the  flipper  of  a  soal,  the  wing  of  a  bat,  &a.,  is  utterly 
iaciplicable,"  It  is  no  scientific  explanation  to  assort  that  they 
have  all  been  formed  on  the  same  ideal  plan.  With  respect  to 
can  clearly  understand,  oa  the  principle  of 


•'  Uuckdrt,   in  Todd's  'Cyclop. 

words)  a  mere  metaphysical  prin- 

of Anat/  1819-S2,  vol.  it.  p.  U15. 

ciple,  namely,  the  preaonation  "iB< 

In    man    this   organ   is  ouly   from 
three   to   »i  lines  in  length,  but, 

"  nature  of  the  animal."     In  only  > 

few  cases  does  he  Jisciisa  rudiments, 

parts,  it  ia  Tarinble  in  developmont 

and  then  on!  j  tliuss  piU'ti  which  art 

us  well  as  in  other  ohHrHcters. 

pnrtiaily  rodimentary,  sDch  as  tha 

»   Sae,   on    this   subject,    Owen, 

little  hoofs  of  the  pig  and  ox,  which 

'AuHtomy  of  Vurtebraies,"  vol.  lii. 

do  not  touch  tha  ground ;  these  h» 

pp.  675,  676,  706. 

shews  clearly  to  be  of  aarvice  to  th« 

"  Prof.    Dianooni,  in   n  recently 

animul.    11  is  anfortunata  that  ha 

pabli^hsJ  work.  Illustrated  by  ad- 

did not  consider  such  cases  as  tha 

mirable    engmvings    ('L»    Theorio 

minuta    teeth,    which    never    cut- 

thmugh  the  jaw  in  the  oi,  or  Ihi 

lepenJante,'    1B74),    endeavours   to 

winp   ff  certain   beetles,  eiiatia( 

the  abo™  nud  other  ewes,  cnn  be 

nndar  the  soldered  wing-eoTers,  or 

ftiUy  eiplained  oa  mechnuical  prin- 

the  veatigea  of  the  pistil  andstameHs 

eiplea,  in  aooordaDCfl  with  their  uses. 

In  various  Bowers,  and  many  oth'ci 

So  one  hw  si«wn  «J  well,  how  «d- 

each    caiiea.      Although    1    greatly 

admin   Prof.    Biancom's   work,   yel 

for   thflir   tiuai    puruone ;    and   thia 

the  belief  now  held  by  most  natural- 

ndaptatioQ    can,   a>    1    beliefe,    be 

lata    seems    to   me    left    nnshak^D, 

cplained  through  nnlural  selootion. 

that  bomologiml  slmctares  are  in- 

eiplicable  on  the  principle  of  mere 

hiinga  fnrwarilfp.  'IW)  whnlnppCiiis 

Ui    mc    (tn    oae    AuKlulb    Culute'i 

i 
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variations  snperyening  at  a  rather  late  embrycmic  poririd,  and 
being  inherited  at  a  corresponding  period,  how  it  is  that  the 
embryos  of  wonderfully  different  forms  should  still  retain,  more 
or  less  perfectly,  the  structure  of  their  common  progenitor. 
No  other  explanation  has  ever  been  given  of  the  marvellous  i&ci 
that  the  embryos  of  a  man,  dog,  seal,  bat,  reptile,  <&c.,  can  at  first 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  In  order  to  understand 
the  existence  of  rudimentary  organs,  we  have  only  to  suppose 
that  a  former  progenitor  possessed  the  parts  in  question  in  a 
perfect  state,  and  that  under  changed  habits  of  life  they  became 
greatly  reduced,  either  from  simple  disuse,  or  through  the  natural 
selection  of  those  individuals  which  were  least  encumbered  with 
a  superfluous  part,  aided  by  the  other  means  previously  in- 
dicated. 

Thus  we  can  understand  how  it  has  come  io  pass  that  man  and 
all  other  vertebrate  animals  have  been  constructed  on  the  same 
general  model,  why  they  pass  through  the  same  early  stages  of 
development,  and  wliy  they  retain  certain  rudiments  in  common. 
Consequently  we  ought  frankly  to  admit  their  community  of 
descent;  to  take  any  other  view,  is  to  admit  that  our  own 
structure,  and  that  of  all  the  animals  around  us,  is  a  mere  snare 
laid  to  entrap  our  judgment.  This  conclusion  is  greatly 
strengthened,  if  we  look  to  the  members  of  the  whole  animal 
series,  and  consider  the  evidence  derived  from  their  afl&nities 
or  classification,  their  geographical  distribution  and  genlo- 
gical  succession.  It  is  only  our  natural  prejudice,  and^  that 
arrogance  which  made  our  forefathera  decliire  that  they  were 
descended  from  demi-gods,  which  leads  us  to  demur  to  this 
conclusion.  But  the  time  will  before  long  come,  when  it  will  l)e 
thought  wonderfal  that  naturalists,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  comparative  structure  and  development  of  man,  and 
other  mammals,  should  have  believed  that  each  was  the  work 
of  a  separate  act  of  creation. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

On  the  Manner  of  Development  of  Man  from  some 

Lower  Form. 

Variability  of  body  and  mind  in  man— Inheritance — Causes  of  variability 
— Laws'  of  variation  the  same  in  man  as  in  the  lower  animals — Diret^ 
action  of  the  conditions  of  life — Efiects  of  the  increased  use  and  disuse 
of  parts — ^Arrested  development — Reversion — Correlated  variation  — 
Kate  of  increase — Checks  to  increase — Natural  selection — Man  the  most 
dominant  animal  in  the  world — Importance  of  his  corporeal  structure — 
The  causes  whi'th  have  led  to  his  becoming  erect — Consequent  changes 
of  structure — Decrease  in  size  of  the  canine  teeth — Increased  size  and 
altered  shape  of  the  skull — Nakedness — Absence  of  a  tail — Defenceless 
condition  of  man. 

It  is  linanifest  that  man  is  now  subject  to  much  variability. 
No  two  individuals  of  the  same  race  are  quite  alike.  We  may 
compare  millions  of  faces,  and  each  will  be  distinct.  There  is 
an  equally  great  amount  of  diversity  in  the  proportions  and 
dimensions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body ;  the  length  of  the 
legs  being  one  of  the  most  variable  points.^  Although  in  some 
quarters  of  the  world  an  elongated  skull,  and  in  other  quarters 
a  short  skull  prevails,  yet  there  is  great  diversity  of  sh^pe  even 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  race,  as  with  the  aborigines  of 
America  and  South  Australia — the  latter  a  race  **  probably  as 
"  pure  and  homogeneous  in  blood,  customs,  and  language  as  any 
•*  in  existence  " — and  even  with  the  inhabitants  of  so  confined 
an  area  as  the  Sandwich  Islands.^  An  eminent  dentist  assures 
me  that  there  is  nearly  as  much  diversity  in  the  teeth  as  in  the 
features.  The  chief  arteries  so  frequently  run  in  abnormal 
courses,  that  it  has  been  found  useful  for  surgical  purposes  tn 
calculate  from  1040  corpses  how  often  each  course  prevails.^ 
The  muscles  are  eminently  variable :  thus  those  of  the  foot 
were  found  by  Prof.  Turner*  not  to  be  strictly  alike  in  any  two 
out  of  fifty  bodies;  and  in  some  the  deviations  were  considerable. 


1 '  Investigations  in  Military  and 
Anthropolog.  Statistics  of  Ameri- 
can Soldiers,'  by  B.  A.  Gould,  1869, 
p.  256. 

*  With  respect  to  the  "  Cranial 
forma  of  the  American  aborigines," 
see  Dr.  Aitken  Meiprs  in  '  Proc. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.'  Philadelphia, 
May,  1868.     On  the  Australians, 


see  Huxley,  in  LyelPs  *  Antiquity 
of  Man,'  1863,  p.  87.  On  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  Prof.  J.  Wyman, 
*  Observations  on  Crania,'  Boston, 
1868,  p.  18. 

>  *  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries,'  by 
K.  Quain.    Preface,  vol.  i.  1844. 

*  *  Transact.  Koyal  Soc.  Edin- 
burgh,' vol.  xxiv.  pp.  175,  189. 
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He  adds,  that  the  power  of  performing  the  appropriate  moye- 
uients  must  have  been  modified  in  accordance  with  the  several 
deviations.  Mr.  J.  Wood  has  recorded*  the  occurrence  of  295 
muscular  variations  in  thirty-six  subjects,  and  in  another  set  of 
the  same  number  no  less  than  558  variations,  those  occurring  on 
both  sides  of  the  body  being  only  reckoned  as  one.  In  the  last 
set,  not  one  body  out  of  the  thirty-six  was  "  found  totally 
"  wanting  in  departures  from  the  standard  descriptions  of  the 
"  muscular  system  given  in  anatomical  text  books.**  A  singJe 
body  presented  the  extraordinary  number  of  twenty- five  distinct 
abnormalities.  The  same  muscle  sometimes  varies  in  many 
ways:  thus  Prof.  Macalister  describes*  no  less  than  twenty 
distinct  variations  in  the  pulmaris  accessoriiis. 

The  fiunous  old  anatomist,  Wolff/  insists  that  the  internal 
viscera  are  more  variable  than  the  external  parts :  NiUla  parti- 
cula  eat  qusB  non  alifer  et  aliter  in  aliis  se  habeat  hominibus.  He 
has  even  written  a  treatise  on  the  choice  of  typical  examples  of 
the  viscera  for  representation.  A  discussion  on  the  beau-ideal 
of  the  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  &c.,  as  of  the  human  face  divine, 
sounds  strange  in  our  ears. 

The  variability  or  diversity  of  the  mental  faculties  in  men  of 
the  same  race,  not  to  mention  the  greater  differences  between 
the  men  of  distinct  races,  is  so  notorious  that  not  a  word  need 
here  be  said.  So  it  is  with  the  lower  animals.  All  who  have 
had  charge  of  menageries  admit  this  fact,  and  we  see  it  plainly 
in  our  dogs  and  other  domestic  animals.  Brehm  especially 
insists  that  each  individual  monkey  of  those  which  he  kept  tame 
in  Africa  had  its  own  peculiar  disposition  and  temper :  he  men- 
tions one  balKX>n  remarkable  for  its  high  intelhgence ;  and  the 
keepers  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  pointed  out  to  me  a  monkey, 
belonging  to  the  New  World  division,  equally  remarkable  for 
intelligence.  Rengger,  also,  insists  on  the  diversity  in  the 
various  mental  characters  of  the  monkeys  of  the  same  species 
which  he  kept  in  Paraguay ;  and  this  diversity,  as  he  adds,  is 
partly  innate,  and  partly  the  result  ot  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  treated  or  educated.* 

1  have  elsewhere*  so  fully  discussed  the  subject  of  Inheritance, 
that  I  need  here  add  hardly  anything.    A  greater  number  of 

•  *  Proc.  Koyal  Soc'  1867,  p.  544 ;  «  Brehm,  *  Thierleben,'  B.  i.  s. 
also  1868,  pp.  483,  524.  There  is  a  58,  87.  Kengger,  *  Suugethiere  von 
previoiis  paper,  1866,  p.  229.  Paraguay,'  s.  57. 

•  *  Proc.  K.  Irish  Academy,'  vol.  »  '  Variation  of  Animals  and 
X.  1868,  p.  141.  Plants  under  Domestication,'  vol. 

'"  *  Act.    Acad.    St.    Petersburg,'      ii.  chap.  xii. 
1778,  part  iL  p.  217. 
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fiftcts  have  been  collected  with  respect  to  the  transmission  of  the 
most  triflipg,  as  weQ  as  of  the  most  important  characters  m 
man,  than  in  any  of  the  lower  animals;  though  the  facts  are 
copious  enough  with  respect  to  the  latter.  So  in  regard  to 
mental  quahties,  their  transmission  is  manifest  in  our  dogs, 
horses,  and  other  domestic  animals.  Besides  special  tastes  and 
habits,  general  intelligence,  courage,  bad  and  good  temper,  &c., 
are  certainly  transmitted.  With  man  we  see  similar  facts  in 
almost  every  family ;  and  we  now  know,  through  the  admirable 
labours  of  Mr.  Gallon,'*^ that  genius  which  implies  a  wonderfully 
complex  combination  of  high  faculties,  tends  to  be  inherited; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  certain  that  insanity  and  deteri- 
orated mental  powers  likewise  run  in  families. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  variability,  we  are  in  all  cases 
very  ignorant;  but  we  can  see  that  in  man  as  in  the  lower 
animals,  they  stand  in  some  relation  to  the  conditions  to  which 
each  species  has  been  exposed,  during  several  generations. 
Domesticated  animals  vary  more  than  those  in  a  state  of  nature ; 
and  this  is  apparently  due  to  the  diversified  and  changing  nature 
of  the  conditions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  In  this 
respect  the  different  races  of  man  resemble  domesticated  animals, 
and  so  do  the  individuals  of  the  same  race,  when  inhabiting  a 
very  wide  area,  like  that  of  America.  We  see  the  influence  of 
diversified  conditions  in  the  more  civilised  nations;  for  the 
members  belonging  to  different  grades  of  rank,  and  following 
ditlerent  occupations,  present  a  greater  range  of  character  than 
do  the  members  of  barbarous  nations.  But  the  uniformity  of 
savages  has  often  been  exaggerated,  and  in  some  cases  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist."  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  error  to  speak  of  man, 
even  if  we  look  only  to  the  conditions  to  which  he  has  been 
exposed,  as  "  far  more  domesticated  "^'^  than  any  other  animal. 
Some  savage  races,  such  as  the  Australians,  are  not  exposed  to 
more  diversified  conditions  than  are  many  species  which  have 
a  wide  range.  In  another  and  much  more  important  respect, 
man  differs  widely  from  any  strictly  domesticated  animal ;  for 
his  breeding  has  never  long  been  controlled,  either  by  methodical 
or  unconscious  selection.     No  race  or  body  of  men  has  been  so 


»o  *  Hereditary  Genius  :  an  In- 
quiry into  its  Laws  and  Conse- 
quences,' 1869. 

11  Mr.  Bates  remarks  ('  The  Natu- 
ralist on  the  Amazons,'  1803,  vol.  ii. 
p.  159),  with  respect  to  the  Indians 
of  the  same  South  American  tribe, 
*'  no  two  of  them  were  at  all  similar 
"  in  the  shape  of  the  head ;  ouo 


"  man  had  an  oval  visage  with  fine 
"  features,  and  another  was  quite 
"  Mongolian  in  breadth  and  promi- 
"  nence  of  cheek,  spread  of  nostrils, 
"  and  obliquity  of  eyes." 

"  Blunicnbach,  '  Treatises  on 
Antliropolog.'  jLng,  trauslut.,  18i)5, 
p.  205. 
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oorapletely  subjugated  by  other  men,  as  that  certain  individuals 
ghould  be  preserved,  and  thus  unconsciously  selected,  from  some- 
how excelling  in  utility  to  their  masters.  Nor  have  certain 
male  and  female  individuals  been  intentionally  picked  out  and 
matched,  except  in  the  well-known  case  of  tlie  Prussian  grena- 
diers ;  and  in  this  case  man  obeyed,  as  might  have  been  es- 
pected,  the  law  of  methodical  selection ;  for  it  is  asserted  that 
many  tall  men  were  reared  in  tlie  villages  inhabited  by  the 
grenadiers  and  their  tall  wives.  In  Sparta,  also,  a  form  of  selec- 
tion was  followed,  for  it  was  enacted  that  all  children  should  be 
examined  shortly  after  birth;  the  well-formed  and  vigorous 
being  preserved,  the  others  left  to  perish." 

If  We  consider  all  the  races  of  man  as  forming  a  single  species, 
his  range  is  enormous ;  but  some  separate  races,  as  the  Americans 
and  Polynesians,  have  very  wide  ranges.  It  is  a  well-known 
law  that  widely-ranging  species  are  mitch  more  variable  than 
species  with  restricted  ranges ;  and  the  variability  of  man  may 
with  more  truth  be  compared  with  that  of  widely-ranging  species, 
than  with  that  of  domesticated  animals. 

Not  only  does  variability  appear  to  be  induced  in  man  and 
the  lower  animals  by  the  same  general  causes,  but  in  both  the 
same  parts  of  the  body  are  affected  in  a  closely  analogous 
manner.    This,  has  been  proved  in  such  full  detail  by  Godron  and 


"  Mitford's  *  History  of  Greece,* 
vol.  i.  p.  2S2.  it  appears  also  from 
H  passage  in  Xenophon's  'Memora- 
bilia,' B.  ii.  4  (to  which  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  by  the  Rev. 
J.  N.  Hoare),  that  it  was  a  well 
recognised  principle  with  the  Greeks, 
•hat  men  ought  to  select  their  wives 
urith    a  view   to    the  health   and 


vicrour  of  their  children.  The  Gre- 
cian  poet,  Theognis,  who  lived  550 
B.C.,  clearly  saw  how  important 
selection,  if  carefully  applied,  would 
be  for  the  improvement  of  mankind. 
He  saw,  likewise,  that  wealth  oftco 
checks  the  pi'oper  action  of  issxnal 
(ieiection.     He  thus  writes : 


"  With  kine  and  horses,  Kurnus  !  we  proceed 
by  reasonable  rules,  and  choose  a  breed 
For  profit  and  increase,  at  any  price ; 
Of  a  sound  stock,  without  defect  or  vice. 
But,  in  the  daily  matches  that  we  make,- 
The  price  is  everything:  for  money's  sake, 
Men  marry :  women  are  in  marriage  given ; 
The  churl  or  ruffian,  that  in  wealth  has  thriven. 
May  match  his  offspring  with  the  proudest  race : 
Thus  everything  is  mix'd,  noble  and  base  I 
if  then  in  outward  manner,  form,  and  mind, 
You  find  us  a  degraded,  motley  kind, 
Wonder  no  more,  my  friend  I  the  cause  is  plaio, 
And  to  lament  the  consequence  is  vain." 
OV  Works  of  J.  Hookharo  Frere,  vol.  ii.  1872,  p.  «fi4.) 
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Qnatrefages,  that  I  need  here  only  refer  to  their  works.^*  Mon- 
strosities, which  graduate  into  slight  variations,  are  likewise  so 
similar  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  that  the  same  classification 
and  the  same  terms  can  be  used  for  both,  as  has  been  shewn  by 
Isidore  GeoflFroy  St.-Hilaire.'*  In  my  work  on  the  variation  of 
domestic  animals,  I  have  attempted  to  arrange  in  a  rude  fashion 
the  laws  of  variation  under  the  following  heads : — The  direct  and 
delinite  action  of  changed  conditions,  as  exhibited  by  all  or  nearly 
all  the  individuals  of  the  same  species,  varying  in  the  same  manner 
under  the  same  circumstances.  The  effects  of  the  long-continued 
use  or  disuse  of  parts.  The  cohesion  of  homologous  parts.  The 
variability  of  multiple  parts.  CompeuFation  of  growth ;  but  of 
this  law  I  have  found  no  good  instance  in  the  case  of  man.'  The 
effects  of  the  mechanical  pressure  of  one  part  on  another ;  as  oi 
the  pelvis  on  the  cranium  of  the  infant  in  the  womb.  Arrests  of 
development,  leading  to  the  diminution  or  suppression  of  parts. 
The  reappearance  of  long-lost  characters  through  reversion. 
And  lastly,  correlated  variation.  All  these  so-called  laws  apply 
equally  to  man  and  the  lower  animals ;  and  most  of  them  even 
to  plants.  It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  discuss  all  of  them  ;^* 
but  several  are  so  important,  that  they  must  be  treated  at  con- 
siderable length. 

The  direct  and  definite  action  of  changed  conditions, — This  is  a 
most  perplexing  subject.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  changed  con- 
ditions produce  some,  and  occasionally  a  considerable  efiect,  on 
organisms  of  all  kinds ;  and  it  seems  at  first  probable  that  if 
sufficient  time  were  allowed  this  would  be  the  invariable  result. 
But  I  have  failed  to  obtain  clear  evidence  in  favour  of  this  con- 
clusion ;  and  valid  reasons  may  be  urged  on  the  other  side,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  innumerable  structures  are  concerned,  which 
are  adapted  for  special  ends.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  . 
that  changed  conditions  induce  an  almost  indefinite  amount  of 
fluctuating  variability,  by  which  the  whole  organisati'>n  is  rend- 
ered in  some  degree  plastic. 

In  the  United  States,  above  1,000,000  soldiers,  who  served  in 
the  late  war,  were  measured,  and  the  States  in  which  they  were 


»<  Godron,  'De  I'Espfece,'  1859, 
tcm.  ii.  livre  3.  Qnatrefages,  *  Unite 
de  TEspfece  Humaine,'  1861.  Also 
Lectures  on  Anthropology,  given  in 
the  *  Kevuo  des  Cours  Scicntifiques,' 
1866-1868. 

>*  *  Hist.  G^n.  et  Part,  des  Ano- 
malies de  rOrganisation/  in  tnree 
to} Lines,  torn.  i.  1832. 


*'  I  have  fully  discussed  these 
laws  in  my  *  Variation  of  Animals 
and  Plants  under  Domestication/ 
vol.  ii.  chap.  zxii.  and  zxiii.  M.  J. 
P.  Durand  has  lately  (1868)  pub- 
lished a  valuable  essay  *De  Tin- 
fluence  des  Milieux/  &c.  He  layi 
much  stress,  m  the  case  of  plants,  oi 
the  nature  of  the  soil. 
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born  find  reared  were  recorded.^'  From  this  astonishing  nnmbiii 
(tf  observations  it  is  proved  that  local  influences  of  some  kind 
act  directly  on  stature ;  and  we  further  learn  that "  the  State 
**  where  the  physical  growth  has  in  greiit  measure  taken  pla<5e, 
'*  and  the  State  of  birth,  which  indicates  the  ancestry,  seem  to 
"  exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  stature."  For  instance,  it  is 
eetublished, "  that  residence  in  the  Western  States,  during  the 
"  years  of  growth,  tends  to  produce  increase  of  stature."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  with  sailors,  their  life  delays  growth, 
as  shewn  "  by  the  great  difference  between  the  statures  of  soldiers 
"  and  sailors  at  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  years."  Mr.  B. 
A.  Gk)uld  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  influences 
which  thus  act  on  stature ;  but  he  arrived  only  at  negative  results, 
namely,  that  they  did  not  relate  to  climate,  the  elevation  of  the 
land,  soil,  nor  even  "  in  any  controlling  degree"  to  the  abundance 
or  the  need  of  the  comforts  of  lifa  This  latter  conclusion  is 
directly  opposed  to  that  arrived  at  by  Villerme,  from  the  statistics 
of  the  height  of  the  conscripts  in  different  parte  of  France.  When 
we  compare  the  differences  in  statui*e  between  the  Polynesian 
chiefis  and  the  lower  orders  witliin  the  same  islands,  or  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  volcanic  and  low  barren  coral  islands 
of  the  same  ocean,"  or  again  between  the  Fuegianson  the  eastern 
and  western  shores  of  their  country,  where  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence are  very  different,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  better  food  and  greater  comfort  do  influence  statui'e. 
But  the  preceding  statemente  shew  how  difficult  it  is  to  arrive 
at  any  precise  result.  Dr.  Beddoe  has  lately  proved  that,  with 
the  inhabitante  of  Britain,  residence  in  towns  and  certain  occupa- 
tions have  a  deteriorating  influence  on  height;  and  he  infers  that 
the  result  is  to  a  certain  extent  inherited,  as  is  likewise  the  case 
in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Beddoe  further  believes  that  wherever 
a  "  race  attains  its  maximum  of  physical  development,  it  rises 
"  highest  in  energy  and  moral  vigour."  ^ 

Whether  external  conditions  produce  any  other  direct  effect 
on  man  is  not  known.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  dif-^ 
ferences  of  climate  would  have  had  a  marked  influence,  in  as  muirh 
as  the  lungs  and  kidneys  are  brought  into  activity  under  a  lo^ 


IV  <  Investigations  in  Military  and 
Anthrop.  Statistics/  &c.  1869,  by 
n.  A.  Gould,  p.  93,  107.  126,  131, 
134. 

•  '•  ^or  the  Polvnesians,  see  Prich- 
ard*8  <  Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind,' 
vol.  V.  1847,  p.  145,  283.  Also 
Q\Klroii,  *De  TEsptcc,'  torn.  ii.  p. 


289.  There  is  also  a  remarkable 
difl'erence  in  appearance  between 
the  closely-hllied  Hindoos  inhabiting 
the  Upper  Ganges  and  Bengal;  seo 
Elphiustone's  *  History  of  India,'  toI. 
i.  p.  324. 

*•  ^Memoirs,   Anthropolog.    Soc 
vol.  ifi.  1867-69,  pp.  561,  665,  5«7. 
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temperature,  and  the  liver  and  skin  under  a  high  one."^  It  was 
formerly  thought  that  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  the  character 
of  the  hair  were  determined  by  light  or  heat ;  and  although  it 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  some  effect  is  thus  produced,  almost 
all  observers  now  agree  that  the  effect  bas  been  very  small,  even 
after  exposure  during  many  ages.  But  this  subject  will  be  more 
properly  discussed  when  we  treat  of  the  different  races  of  man- 
kind. With  our  domestic  animals  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  that  cold  and  damp  directly  affect  the  growth  of  the 
hair ;  but  I  have  not  met  with  any  evidence  on  this  head  in  the 
case  of  man. 

Effects  of  the  wcnased  Use  and  Disuse  of  Parts, — It  is  well 
known  that  use  strengthens  the  muscles  in  the  individual,  and 
complete  disuse,  or  the  destruction  of  the  proper  nerve,  weakens 
them.  When  the  eye  is  destroyed,  the  optic  nerve  often  becomes 
atrophied.  When  an  artery  is  tied,  the  lateral  channels  increase 
not  only  in  diameter,  but  in  the  thickness  and  strength  of  their 
coats.  When  one  kidney  ceases  to  act  from  disease,  the  other 
increases  in  size,  and  does  double  work.  Bones  increase  not 
only  in  thickness,  but  in  length,  from  carrying  a  greater  weight.** 
Different  occupations,  habitually  followed,  lead  to  changed 
proportions  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  it  was  ascertained 
by  the  United  States  Commission  ^  that  the  legs  of  the  sailors 
employed  in  the  late  war  were  longer  by  0'217  6f  an  inch  than 
those  of  the  soldiers,  though  the  sailors  were  on  an  average 
shorter  men ;  whilst  their  arms  were  shorter  by  1  09  of  an  inch, 
and  therefore,  out  of  proportion,  shorter  in  relation  to  their 
lesser  height.  This  shortness  of  the  arms  is  apparently  due  to 
their  greater  use,  and  is  an  unexpected  result:  but  sailors 
chiefly  use  their  arms  in  pulling,  and  not  in  supporting  weights. 
With  sailors,  the  girth  of  the  neck  and  the  depth  of  the  instep 
are  greater,  whilst  the  circumference  of  the  chest,  waist,  and 
hips  is  less,  than  in  soldiers. 

Whether  the  several  foregoing  modifications  would  become 
hereditary,  if  the  same  habits  of  life  were  followed  during  many 
generations,  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probable.    Rengger  ^  attri 
butes  the  thin  legs  and  thick  arms  of  the  Payaguas  Indians  to 

«o  Dr.   Brakenridge,   'Theory   of  Dr.  Jaeger,  "Ueber  das  Langen- 

Diathesis,'  'Medical  Times,*  June  19  wachsthum  der  Kuochen,"  '  Jena- 

and  July  17,  1869.  ischen  Zeitschrift,'  B.  v.  Heft  i. 

**  I  have  given  authorities   for  «  '  Investigations,'  &c.    By  B.  A. 

these    several    statements    in    my  Gould,  18G9,  p.  288. 

*  Variation  of  Animals  under  Do-  a»  '  Saugethiere   von    Paraguay,' 

mesticntioR,'  vol.   ii.   pp.  297-300.  1830,  s.  4. 
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successive  generations  having  passed  nearly  their  whole  lives  in 
canoes,  with  their  lower  extremities  motionless.  Other  writers 
have  come  to  a  similar  conclusion  in  analogous  cases.  According 
to  Cranz,^  who  lived  for  a  long  time  with  the  Esquimaux,  "  the 
"  natives  believe  that  ingenuity  and  dexterity  in  seal-catching 
"  (their  highest  art  and  virtue)  is  hereditary ;  there  is  really 
**  something  in  it,  for  the  son  of  a  celebrated  seal-catcher  will 
**  distiDguish  himself,  though  he  lost  his  father  in  childhood." 
But  in  this  case  it  is  mental  aptitude,  quite  as  much  as  bodily 
structure,  which  appears  to  be  inherited.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  hands  of  English  labourers  are  at  birth  larger  than  those  of 
the  gentry.^  From  the  correlation  which  exists,  at  least  in 
some  cases,^  between  the  developm^^nt  of  the  extremities  and  of 
the  jaws,  it  is  possible  that  in  those  classes  which  do  not  labour 
much  with  their  hands  and  feet,  the  jaws  would  be  reduced  in 
size  from  this  cause.  That  they  are  generally  smaller  in  refined 
and  civilised  men  than  in  hard-working  men  or  savages,  is  certain. 
But  with  savages,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  "^  has  remarked,  Ihe 
greater  use  of  the  jaws  m  chewing  coarse,  uncooked  food,  would 
act  in  a  direct  manner  on  the  masticatory  muscles,  and  on  the 
bones  to  which  they  are  attached.  In  infants,  long  before  birth, 
the  skin  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  is  thicker  than  on  any  other  part 
of  the  body;^  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  is  due 
to  the  inherited  effects  of  pressure  during  a  long  series  of 
generations. 

It  is  familiar  to  every  one  that  watchmakers  and  engravers 
are  liable  to  be  short-sighted,  whilst  men  living  much  out  of 
doors,  and  especially  savages,  are  generally  long-sighted.^  Short- 
sight  and  long-sight  certainly  tend  to  be  inherited.*  The 
inferiority  of  Europeans,  in  comparison  with  savages,  in  eye- 
sight and  in  the  other  senses,  is  no  doubt  the  accumulated  and 
transmitted  effect  of  lessened  use  during  many  generations ;  for 
Bengger^  states  that  he  has  repeatedly  observed  Europeans, 


■*  'History  of  Greenland,*  Eng. 
Iranslat.  1767,  vol.  i.  p.  230. 

«*  *  Intermarriaffe.'  By  Alex. 
WalVer,  1838,  p.  377. 

*•  *The  Variition  of  Animals 
oiMler  Domestication,'  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

"  •  Principles  of  Biology,'  vol.  i. 
pw455. 

*•  Paget,  *  Lectures  on  Surgical 
frtthology,*  vol.  ii.  1853,  p.  209. 

^*  It  is  d  singular  and  unex- 
Dected  fact  that  sailors  are  inferior 
to  landsmen  in  their  mean  distance 
of  distinct  vision.     Dr.  B.  A.  Gould 
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(*  Sanitary  Memoirs  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,'  1S69,  p.  530),  has 
proved  this  to  be  the  case ;  and  he 
accounts  for  it  by  the  ordinary 
range  of  vision  in  sailoi's  being  **  re- 
♦*  stricted  to  the  length  of  the  vessel 
**  and  the  height  of  the  masts." 

*•  *The  Variation  of  Animals 
under  Domestication,'  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

•^  *Saugethiere  von  Paraguay,* 
s.  8, 10.  1  have  had  good  opportuni- 
ties for  observing  the  extraordinary 
power  of  eyesight  in  the  Fuogisn& 
See  also  Lawrence  ('  Leofcuren   <• 
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who  hnd  been  brought  np  and  upont  their  whole  lives  with  tite 
wild  Indiana,  wHo  nevertheless  did  not  equal  them  in  the  KViarp- 
uesa  of  their  senses.  The  Bama  nfltnraliat  otiserves  that  the 
cavities  in  the  skull  for  the  reception  of  the  several  sense-oiganB 
are  larger  in  the  American  aborigines  than  in  Europeans;  and 
this  probahl;  indicates  a  conesponding  difference  in  the  dimeii- 
aione  of  tlie  organs  themselves,  filumenbach  has  also  reinaiked 
on  the  large  size  of  the  nasal  cavities  in  the  skulls  of  the 
American  aborigines,  and  connects  this  fact  with  their  remarlcably 
acute  power  of  smell.  The  Mongolians  of  the  plains  of  Northern 
Asia,  according  to  Pallas,  have  wonderfully  perfect  senses;  and 
Prichard  Italieces  that  the  great  breadth  of  their  eIcuIIs  aciosB 
the  zygomas  follows  from  their  higbly-develuped  sense-organs." 
Tbo  Qaechua  Indians  inhabit  the  lofty  plateaux  of  Peru ;  and 
Alcide  d'Orbigny  Btatea**  that^  from  continually  breathing  a 
highly  rarefied  atmosphere,  they  have  acquired  chests  and  Innga 
of  extraordinary  dimensions.  The  cells,  also,  of  the  lungs  are 
lai^r  and  more  numerous  than  in  Europeans,  These  observa- 
tions have  been  doubted ;  bnt  Mr.  D.  Forbes  carefully  measured 
many  Aymaras,  an  allied  race,  living  at  the  height  of  between 
10,{XK)  and  IS.OOO  feet;  and  ho  informs  me"  that  they 
differ  conspicuously  from  the  men  of  all  other  races  seen  by  him 
in  the  circumference  and  length  of  their  bodies.  In  his  table  of 
measurements,  the  stature  of  each  man  is  taktn  at  1000,  and  the 
other  measurements  are  reduced  to  tliis  standard.  It  is  hei'e 
seen  that  the  extended  arms  of  the  Aymaras  are  shorter  than 
those  of  Europeans,  and  much  shorter  than  those  of  Negroes, 
riie  legs  are  likewise  shorter  ;  and  they  present  this  remarkable 
peculiarity,  that  in  every  Aymara  measured,  the  femur  is  actually 
shorter  than  the  tibia.  On  an  average,  the  length  of  the  femur 
to  that  of  the  tibia  is  as  211  to  252 ;  whilst  in  two  Europcann, 
measured  at  the  same  time,  the  femora  to  the  tibite  were  as  24.4 
to  2a0;  and  in  three  Negroes  as  258  to  2il.  The  humerus  is 
likewise  shorter  relatively  to  the  forearm.  This  shortening  n( 
that  part  of  the  limb  which  is  nearest  t«  the  body,  appears  to  be, 
ss  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Forbes,  a  case  of  compensation  in 

lliyBiolosT,'  4c-,   1822,  p,  40+)  on  bach,  vol,  i,  18S1,  p.  311;  for  tht 

lhl«  same  subject.  M.  Giraud-Tealon  atatement  by  Palliia,  vol.  ir,  1B44, 

tu  receutly  collectud  ('Reyue  des  p.  40T. 
Conra  Seieuti Brines,'  1870,  p.  8J5)  "'  Quoted      tj     Piicbard,     '  Rp- 
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relation  with  the  greatly  increased  length  of  the  trunk.  The 
Aymaras  present  some,  other  singular  points  of  structure,  for 
instance,  the  very  small  projection  of  the  heel. 

These  men  are  so  thoroughly  acclimatised  to  their  cold  and 
lofty  abode,  that  when  formerly  carried  down  by  the  Spaniardis 
to  the  low  eastern  plains,  and  when  now  tempted  down  by  high 
wages  to  the  gold-washings,  they  suffer  a  frightful  rate  of  mor- 
tality. Nevertheless  Mr.  Forbes  found  a  few  pure  families 
which  had  survived  during  two  generations :  and  he  observed  that 
they  still  inherited  their  characteristic  pecuharities.  But  it  was 
manifest,  even  without  measurement,  that  these  pecoliarities 
had  all  decreased ;  and  on  measurement,  their  bodies  were  found 
not  to  be  so  much  elongated  as  these  of  the  men  on  the  high 
plateau ;  whilst  their  femora  had  become  somewhat  lengthened, 
as. hod  their  tibiae,  although  in  a  less  degree.  The  actual 
measurements  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Mr.  Forbes's  memoir. 
From  these  observations,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that 
residence  during  many  generations  at  a  great  elevation  tends, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  induce  inherited  modifications 
in  the  proportions  of  the  body." 

Although  man  may  not  have  been  much  modified  during 
the  latter  stages  of  his  existence  through  the  increased  or  |ie- 
creased  use  of  parts,  the  facts  now  given  shew  that  his  liability  in 
this  respect  has  not  been  lost ;  and  we  positively  know  that  the 
same  law  holds  good  with  the  lower  animals.  Consequently  we 
may  infer  that  when  at  a  remote  epoch  the  progenitors  of  man 
were  in  a  transitional  state,  and  were  changing  from  quadrupeds 
into  bipeds,  natural  selection  would  probably  have  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  inherited  effects  of  the  increased  or  diminished  use 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Arrests  of  Development. — There  is  a  difference  between  arrested 
development  and  arrested  growth,  for  parts  in  the  former  state 
continue  to  grow  whilst  still  retaining  their  early  condition. 
Various  monstrosities  come  under  this  head ;  and  some,  as  a 
cleft-palate,  are  known  to  be  occasionally  inherited.  It  will 
suffice  for  ota*  purpose  to  refei  to  the  arrested  brain-development 
of  microcephalous  idiots,  as  described  in  Vogt*s  memoir.** 
Their  skulls  are  smaller,  and  the  convolutions  of  the  brain 
are  less  complex  than  in  normal  men.    The  frontal  sinus,  or  the 

■*  Dr.     Wilckens     (*  Landwirth-  regions,  Xave  their  frames  modified, 

•chaft.  Wochenbiatt,*  No.  10,  1869)  '^  *  Memoire     sur     ies    Micioc6- 

has  lately  published   a'n   interesting  phales/  1867,  pp.  50,  125,  160,  I7l| 

Sssay  shewing   how    .iomestic   ani-  184-198. 
v^^aMf    which    live   in    mountainous 
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prqjection  over  the  eye-bi'ows,  is  Iflrgelj  developed,  aiid  the  jawB 
are  prognntlioas  to  an  "effrayaitl"  degree'  ao  tiiat  tLePe  idiots 
BMinewhat  rusembls  the  lower  typos  of  oiankiiid.  Tlieir  in- 
tolligence,  and  most  of  tlieir  menta!  fecnlties,  are  extremely 
tetl'lo.  They  cannot  acqiiiro  tiie  power  of  speech,  aud  are 
■wholly  incapnhle  of  prolonged  iittention,  but  are  rmich  given  to 
imitation.  They  are  strong  and  rcmarkahlj'  actiTe,  contininlly 
gitmbohng  and  jumping  about,  nnd  making  grimaces.  They 
otten  ascend  staire  on  all-foiirs;  and  are  curiously  fond  ot 
climbing  up  fiu'niture  or  trees.  IVe  are  thus  reminded  oE  the 
delight  shewn  by  almost  all  boys  in  climbing  trees;  and  this 
again  reminds  us  how  lambs  and  kids,  originally  alpine  animals, 
delight  to  frisk  on  any  hillock,  however  smalL  Idiots  also 
resemble  the  lower  animals  in  some  other  respects;  thus  several 
cases  are  recorded  of  their  oarefnily  smelUng  every  mouthful  of 
food  before  eating  it.  One  idiot  is  described  as  often  using  his 
mouth  ia  aid  of  his  hands,  whilst  hunting  for  lice.  They  are 
often  filthy  in  their  habits,  nnd  have  no  seniie  of  decency;  and 
several  coses  have  hecn  published  of  tlieir  bodies  being  re- 
markably hairy  .=' 

Reversion. — Many  of  tlio  cases  to  be  here  given,  might  hairo 
been  introduced  tinder  the  last  heading.  When  a  structnre 
is  arrested  in  its  development,  but  stili  continues  growing, 
until  it  closely  resembles  a  coiTesponding  structure  in  some 
lower  and  adult  member  of  the  same  group,  it  may  in  one  sense 
bo  considered  as  a  case  of  reversion.  The  lower  members  in  a 
group  give  ua  some  idea  how  the  common  pri^nitor  was 
probably  constructed;  and  it  is  hardly  credible  that  a  complex 
part,  arrested  at  an  early  phase  of  embryonic  development,  should 
go  on  growing  so  as  ultimately  to  perform  its  proper  fimotion,^ 
uiJcss  it  had  acquired  such  power  during  eodiq  earher  state  i^' 
existence,  when  the  present  esceptional  or  arrested  structuie' 
was  normal.  The  simple  brain  of  a  microcephalous  idiot,  ii 
far  as  it  resembles  that  of  an  ape,  may  in  this  sense  be  sai< 
offer  a  case  of  reversion.™    There  are  other  cases  which  Ci 
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more  strictly  tinder  our  present  head  of  reversion.    Certain 
structures,  regularly  occurring  in  the  lower  members  of  tlu^  gi'oup 


Bjmmetrically  on  the  breast ;  and 
more  especially  from  one  case,  ia 
which  a  single  eS&ciant  marama 
oocurred  in  the  iuguinal  region  of 
a  woman,  the  daughter  of  another 
woman  with  supernumerary  mam- 
msd.  But  I  now  find  (see,  for  in- 
stance, Prof.  Preyer,  *Der  Kampf 
urn  das  Dasein,*  1859,  s.  45)  that 
foamma  erratiem  occur  in  other 
situations,  as  on  the  back,  in  the 
armpit,  and  on  the  thigh;  the 
manamae  in  this  latter  instance 
having  given  so  much  milk  that  the 
child  was  thus  nourished.  The  pro- 
bability that  the  additional  mammas 
are  due  to  reversion  is  thus  much 
weakened ;  nevertheless  it  still 
seems  to  roe  probable,  because  two 
pairs  are  often  fouud  symmetrically 
ou  the  breast ;  and  of  this  I  myself 
have  received  information  in  several 
cases.  It  is  well  known  that  some 
Lemui-s  normally  have  two  pairs  of 
mammae  on  the  breast.  Five  cases 
have  been  recorded  of  the  presence 
of  more  than  a  pair  of  mammas  (of 
course  rudimentary)  in  the  male 
sex  of  mankind ;  see  *  Journal  of 
Anat.  and  Physiology,'  1872,  p.  56, 
for  a  case  given  by  Dr.  Uandyside, 
in  which  two  brothers  exhibited 
this  peculiarity ;  see  also  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Bartels  in '  Reichert*s  and  du 
Bois-Reymond's  Arehiv.,'  1872,  p. 
804.  In  one  of  the  cases  alluded  to 
by  Dr.  Bartels,  a  man  bore  five 
maramse,  one  being  medial  and 
placed  above  the  navel ;  Meckel 
Ton  ilemsbach  thinks  that  this 
i&tter  case  is  illustrated  by  a 
medial  mamma  occurring  in  certain 
Cheiroptera.  On  the  whole  we  may 
well  doubt  if  additional  mammas 
would  ever  have  been  developed  in 
both  sexes  of  mankind,  had  not  his 
eiirly  ])rogenitors  been  provided 
with  more  than  a  single  pair. 
Il  the  above  work  (vol  ii.  p.  12), 


I  also  attributed,  though  with  miicli 
hesitation,  the  frequent  cases  ol 
polydactylism  in  men  and  varioiit^ 
animals  to  reversion.  I  was  partly 
led  to  this  through  Prof.  Owen's 
statement,  that  some  of  the  Ich- 
thyopterygia  possess  more  than  five 
digits,  and  therefore,  as  I  supposed, 
had  retained  a  primordial  condition; 
bit  Prof.  Gegenbaur  (*  Jenaischen 
Ztfitschrift,'  B.  v.  Heft  3,  s.  341), 
disputes  Owen's  conclusion.  On  the 
other  hand,  according  to  the  opin> 
ion  lately  advanced  by  Dr.  Giinther, 
ou  the  paddle  ofOeratodus,whieh  is 
provided  with  articulated  bony  rays 
on  both  sides  of  a  central  chain  of 
bones, there  seems  no  great  difficulty 
in  admitting  that  six  or  more  digits 
on  one  side,  or  on  both  sides,  might 
reappear  through  reversion.  I  am 
informed  by  Dr.  Zouteveen  that 
there  is  a  case  on  record  of  a  man 
having  twenty-four  fingers  and 
twenty-four  toes !  I  was  chiefly  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  presence 
of  supernumerary  digits  might  be 
due  to  reversion  from  the  fact  that 
such  digits,  not  only  are  strongly  in- 
herited, but,  as  I  then  believed,  had 
the  power  of  regrowth  after  ampu- 
tation, like  the  normal  digits  of  the 
lower  vertebrata.  But  I  have  ex- 
plained in  the  Second  Edition  of  my 
Variation  under  Domestication  why 
I  now  pl;ice  little  reliance  on  the 
recorded  cases  of  such  regrowth. 
Nevertheless  it  deserves  nutice,  ic. 
as  much  as  arrested  development 
and  reversion  are  intimately  related 
processes ;  that  various  structures 
in  an  embryonic  or  arrested  coc. 
dition,  such  as  a  cleft  palate,  bifi(f 
uterus,  &c.,  are  frequently  accom* 
pnnied  by  pol}«dactyiism.  This  has 
been  strongly  insisted  on  by  Meckel 
and  Isidore  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire. 
But  at  present  it  is  the  safest  course 
to  give  up  altogether  the  idea  that 
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to  which  man  l^Jongs,  occasionaily  make  their  appearance  i] 
him,  though  Lot  foim'l  in  the  normal  human  embrfo;  < 

iftlly  present  in  tlie  hnman  embryo,  tliejf  beconio  abuonually 
developed,  although  in  a  manner  which  is  normal  In  the  lower 
ineniberB  of  the  group.  These  lemarke  will  be  rendered  rloarji- 
bj  the  following  illustrations. 

In  various  matumnla  the  uterus  graduates  from  a  douhlo 
crgan,  with  two  distinct  ori&ces  and  two  paEsages,  as  in  tlis 
marsupials,  into  a  single  organ,  which  is  iu  no  way  double, 
except  from  having  a  Blight  internal  fold,  as  in  the  higher  apes 
The  rodents  exhibit  a  perfect  serios  of  gi'adationa 
between  these  two  estroue  states.    In  all  mammals  the  uterus 
is    developed  from  two   simple  primitive  tubes,  the  inferior 
portiona  of  whicli  form  tlie  coniua  ;  and  it  is,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Forre,  "  by  the  coalescence  of  the  two  comua  at  their  lower 
"  extremities  thot  the  liodj  of  the  uterus  is  formed  in  mon; 
"  while  in  those  animals  in  which  no  middle  porticm  of  body 
"  exists,  the  eomna  remain  un-united.    As  the  development  of   . 
"  the  uterus  proceeds,  the  two  comua  become  gradually  shorter,,  J 
"  until  at  leugth  they  are  lost,  or,  as  it  were,  absorbed  into  th^] 
"  body  of  the  nterns."    The  onglei  of  the  uterus  are  still  pro 
daced  into  comua,  even  In  animals  a 
lower  apes  and  lemurs. 

Now  in  women,  anomalous  cafes  are  not  very  inii'eqnent,  % 
which  the  mature  uterus  is  fniTiished  with  comua,  or  is  partia" ' 
divided  into  two  organs;  and  such  cases,  according  to  Owi 
repeat  "  the  grade  of  conccntrntive  development,"  attained  bjN 
certain  rodents.  Here  perhaps  we  have  nn  instance  of  a  sinip^J 
arrest  of  embryonic  development,  witJi  subsequent  growth  Hid~ 
pei'fect  fnnctionol  development ;  for  either  side  of  the  pai-tially 
double  uterus  is  capable  of  performing  the  proper  office  of 
gestation.  In  other  and  rarer  cases,  two  distinct  uterine  caviticH 
are  formed,  each  having  its  proper  orifice  and  passage."  No 
such  stage  is  passed  through  during  the  oi'dinary  development 
of  the  embryo,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  though  perhaps  not 
impoesible,  that  the  two  simple,  minute,  primitive  tubes  shnulil 
know  how  (if  such  an  expression  may  be  used)  to  grow  into  twe 
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tLas  in  any  rdntioii  between  tlie 
di.-ve1apment  of  Bupemumorary  ili- 
gita  and  Tereraion  to  soma  lowly 
organised  progenitor  of  man. 
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distinct  uteri,  each  with  a  well-constmcted  orifice  and  passage, 
and  each  furnished  with  numerous  muscles^  nerves,  glands  and 
vessels,  if  they  had  not  formerly  passed  through  a  similar  course 
of  development,  as  in  the  case  of  existing  marsupials.  Ko  one 
will  pretend  that  so  perfect  a  structure  as  the  abnormal  double 
uterus  in  woman  could  be  the  result  of  mere  chance.  But  the 
principle  of  reversion,  by  which  a  long-lost  structure  is  called 
hack  into  existence,  might  servo  as  the  guide  for  its  full  develop- 
ment, even  after  the  lapse  of  an  enormous  interval  of  time. 

Professor  Canestrini,  after  discussing  the  foregoing  and  various 
analogous  cases,  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  as  that  just 
given.  He  adduces  another  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  malar 
bone,*"  which,  in  some  of  the  Quadrumana  and  other  mammals, 
normally  consists  of  two  portions.  This  is  its  condition  in  the 
human  foetus  when  two  months  old ;  and  through  arrested  develop- 
ment, it  sometimes  remains  thus  in  man  when  adult,  more 
especially  in  the  lower  prognathous  races.  Hence  Canestrini 
concludes  that  some  ancient  progenitor  of  man  must  have  had 
this  bone  normally  divided  into  two  portions,  which  afterwards 
oecame  fused  together.  In  man  the  frontal  bone  consists  of  a 
single  piece,  but  in  the  embryo,  and  in  children,  and  in  almost 
all  the  lower  mammals,  it  consists  of  two  pieces  separated  by  a 
distinct  suture.  This  suture  occasionally  persists  more  or  less 
distinctly  in  man  after  maturity ;  and  more  frequently  in  ancient 
than  in  recent  crania,  especially,  as  Canestrini  has  observed,  in 
those  exhumed  from  the  Drift,  and  belonging  to  the  brachyce- 
phalic  type.  Here  again  he  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  as  in 
the  analogous  case  of  the  malar  bones.  In  this,  and  other  instances 
presently  to  be  given,  the  cause  of  ancient  races  approaching  the 
lower  anmaals  in  certain  characters  more  frequently  than  do  the 
modern  races,  appears  to  be,  that  the  latter  stand  at  a  somewhat 


*•  *  Annuario  della  Soc.  dei  Natu- 
ralisti  in  Modena,*  18B7,  p.  83. 
Prof.  Canestrini  gives  extracts  on 
this  subject  from  various  authorities. 
LMurillard  remarks,  that  as  he  has 
found  a  complete  similarity  in  the 
form,  proportions,  and  connection  of 
the  two  malar  bones  in  several 
human  subjects  and  in  certain  apes, 
be  cannot  consider  this  disposition 
of  the  parts  as  simply  accidental. 
Another  paper  on  this  same  anomaly 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  Saviotti 
in  the  '  Gazzetta  delle  Cliniche,' 
Turin,  1871,  where  he  says  that 
traces  of  the  division  may  be  de- 


tected in  about  two  per  cent,  of 
adult  skull  ;  he  also  remarks  that 
it  more  ti«"«,uently  occurs  in  pro- 
gnathous skulls,  not  of  the  Aryan 
race,  than  in  others.  See  also  G. 
Delorenzi  on  the  same  subject ;  *  Tre 
nuovi  casi  d'auomalia  dell'osso, 
malare,'  Torino,  1872.  Also.  E. 
Morselli,  *Sopra  una  rara  anomalin 
deir  osso  malare,'  Modena,  1872. 
Still  more  recently  Gruber  ha/i 
written  a  pamphlet  on  the  division 
of  this  bone.  1  give  these  referenoea 
because  a  reviewer,  without  any 
grounds  or  scruples,  has  thrown 
doubts  on  my  statements. 
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greater  dietance  in  the  long  line  of  descent  from  their  eaxti  Beini- 1 
fauiaan  prog^tor 

Various  otlier  anomalies  in  mftn.Tiiore  or  less  analogoiu  to  the  1 
foregoing,  havo  been  advanced  by  different  authors,  as  cases  (AM 
reversion;  but  these  seem  not  a  little  doubtfnl,  for  we  have  tcj 
descend  eztremel;  low  in  the  mammalian  series,  before  we  fiiut  \ 
euch  stractures  normally  present.*' 

In  man,  the  canine  teeth  ate  perfectly  ef&cient  instruments  fta  9 
maatioation.  But  their  tme  canine  character,  as  Owen"  ro-'fl 
marks,  "  is  indicated  by  the  conical  form  of  the  crown,  whicb  ■ 
"  terminates  in  an  ohtuae  point,  is  convex  outward  and  flat  at  4 
"  sub-concave  within,  at  the  base  of  which  surface  there  is  %\ 

feeble  prominence.    Tlie  conical  form  is  best  espressed  i 
"  Melanian  races,  especially  tbe  Australian.    The  canine  is 
"  deeply  implanted,  and  by  a  stronger  fang  than  the  incisors."  1 
Nevertheless,  tlus  tooth  no  longer  serves  man  as  a  special  weapon  ] 
for  tearing  his  enemies  or  prey )  it  may,  therefore,  as  far  as  its  1 
proper  function  is  concerned,  bo  considered  as  rudimentary.    In  .1 
every  large  collection  of  human  skulls  some  may  b 
Hiickel*"  observes,  with  the  canine  teeth  projecting  considerably 
beyond  the  others  in  the  same  manner  as  in  tbe  anthropomorphous 
apes,  but  in  a  less  degree.     In  these  cases,  open  spaces  between 
the  teeth  in  tbe  one  jaw  are  left  for  the  reception  of  tbe  canines 
of  the  oppasitejaw.    An  interspace  of  this  kind  in  a  Kaffir 
skull,  figured  by  Wagner,  is  Rurprisingly  wide.*'     Considering 
liow  few  are  the  ancient  skulls  which  have  boon  examined, 
compared  to  recent  skulls,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  at  J 
least  three  cases  the  canines  project  largely ;  and  in  the  Nauletto  J 
jaw  they  are  spoken  of  as  enormous." 

*'  A  whole  Ml  ie»  of  ciiM  is  giTBD     If  in   any  wny  Mrvioenble,  for  ihi 

by  Uid.  GeoSi'OT  St.-UllaU'e,  'Hlit.     stnuce,  in  shurtuDing  audEimplifyiu-V 

lies  AnoraHlieB,     torn.    iiL    p.   437.      tb«   couru   of  durelapaitnt  ?     AuL'^ 


'  Drgaa,  during  its  dEvelojime 
'  once  wia  an  end  in  itself." 


of  develai'lneut,  havi 
ailgbt  be  pruervd  ac 


pertrojihied  parts,  which  have  nnl 
I'elntiun  to  h  former  state  of  eilrt-  \ 
ente,  occnr  at  an  early  period,  ni.  J 
,,eilaa  during  n,aturil,f  J 

^^  'AnatQinvof  Vertehralaa,' niL  1 
iii.  13d8,  p.  ;i^3. 

"  'GL-acrellu  MjrphblogU,'lSe«,    j 
B.  il.  s.  clT.  ' 

"  Cnr!  V"gt's  '  J^tures  oB  Uu, 
Eug.  traoslnt.  18!>4,  p.  151. 

**  C.  Carter  IllJie,  on  a  jaw 
from  La  Nnnlelte,  'Anlhropoloj 
Eeviow,"  18117,  p.  295.  Si^uiS 
^nu9e■l.  il^d.  IBAB.  p.  436, 
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Of  the  anthropomorphous  apes  the  males  alone  have  theii 
canines  fully  developed ;  but  in  the  female  gorilla,  and  in  a  less 
degree  in  the  female  orang,  these  teeth  project  considerably 
beyond  the  others;  therefore  the  fact,  of  which  I  have  been 
assured,  that  women  sometimes  have  considerably  projecting 
canines,  is  no  serious  objection  to  the  belief  that  their  occasional 
great  development  in  man  is  a  case  of  reversion  to  an  ape-liti^ 
progenitor.  He  who  rejects  with  scorn  the  belief  that  the  shape 
of  his  own  canines,  and  their  occasional  great  development  in 
other  men,  are  due  to  our  early  forefathers  having  been  pro- 
vided with  these  formidable  weapons,  will  probably  reveal,  by 
sneering,  the  line  of  his  descent.  For  though  he  no  longer 
intends,  nor  has  the  power,  to  use  these  teeth  as  weapons,  he  will 
unconsciously  retract  his  "  snarling  muscles"  (thus  named  by 
Sir  0.  Bell),*®  so  as  to  expose  them  ready  for  action,  like  a  dofe 
prepared  to  fight. 

Many  muscles  are  occasionally  developed  in  man,  which  arc 
proper  to  the  Quadrumana  or  other  mammals.  Professor 
Vlacovich*'  examined  forty  male  subjects,  and  found  a  muscle, 
called  by  him  the  ischio-pubic,  in  nineteen  of  them ;  in  three 
others  there  was  a  ligament  which  represented  this  muscle;  and 
in  the  remaining  eighteen  no  trace  of  it.  In  only  two  out  o* 
thirty  female  subjects  was  this  muscle  developed  on  both  sides, 
but  in  three  others  the  rudimentary  ligament  was  present.  Thi>* 
muscle,  therefore,  appears  to  be  much  more  common  in  th** 
male  than  in  the  female  sex ;  and  on  the  belief  in  the  descent 
of  man  from  some  lower  form,  the  fact  is  intelligible ;  for  it 
has  been  detected  in  several  of  the  lower  animals,  and  in  all 
of  these  it  serves  exclusively  to  aid  the  male  in  the  act  of 
reproduction. 

Mr.  J.  Wood,  in  his  valuable  series  of  papers,*®  has  minutely 
described  a  vast  number  of  muscular  variations  in  man,  which 
resemble  normal  structures  in  the  lower  animals.    The  muscles 


*•  *The  ADatomy  of  Expression,* 
1844,  pp.  110,  liU. 

*•  Quoted  by  Prcf.  Canestriiii  io 
ihe  *Annuario,*  &c.,  1867,  p.  90. 

■*'*  These  papers  deserve  careful 
ptudy  by  any  one  who  desires  to 
learn  how  frequently  our  muscles 
viiry,  and  in  varying  qome  to  re- 
semble those  of  the  Quadrumana. 
The  following  references  relate  to 
tiie  few  points  touched  on  in  my 
text :  *  Pn)C.  Royal  Soc.  vol.  xiv. 
180.%  pp.  379-384;   vol.  tv.   1866. 


pp.  241,  242 ;  vol.  xv.  1867,  p.  544 ; 
vol.  xvi.  1868,  p.  524.  I  may  heif 
add  that  Dr.  Marie  and  Mr.  St. 
George  Mivart  have  shewn  in  thei] 
Memoir  on  the  Lemuroidea  (*Trau« 
•act.  Zoolog.  Soc*  vol.  vii.  1869, 
p.  96),  how  extraordinai'ily  variable 
some  of  the  muscles  are  in  these 
animals,  the  lowest  members  of  the 
Primates.  Gradations,  also,  in  the 
muscles  leading  to  structures  found 
in  animals  still  lower  in  the  scalo, 
are  numerous  in  the  Lemuroidea 
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vhioh  closet;  resemble  those  regnlarlj  present  in  onr  nearest 
■Jlica,  tte  QuadrumAna,  are  too  numerous  ta  be  here  even 
specilied.  In  a  tingle  male  Bnbject,  haTing  a  stiong  bodily 
frame,  and  well-formed  akiill,  no  leas  tbaa  seven  muacolar  varia- 
tions  were  observed,  all  of  which  plaini;  represented  mnsolea 
proper  to  various  kinds  of  apes.  This  man,  for  instance,  had  cm 
both  sides  of  his  neck  a  true  and  powerful  "  levator  davieula" 
sa\A\  as  is  found  in  all  kinds  of  apes,  and  which  is  said  to 
in  about  one  out  of  sixty  human  subjects,"  AEOin,  this 
had  "  a  special  abductor  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
"  digit,  such  as  Professor  Huxloy  and  Mr.  Flower  have 
"  to  exist  uniformly  in  the  higher  and  lower  apes."  I  wi 
only  two  additional  cases;  the  acromiV/inst/ur  muscle  is  foiui4^ 
in  all  mammals  below  man,  and  seems  to  be  correlated  with  s' 
quadrupedal,  gnit,"'  and  it  occnra  in  about  one  out  of  sixty 
human  subjects.  In  the  lower  extremities  Mr.  Bradley  "  found 
an  ahdiisloT  ouis  vie>alarsi  qiiiuti  in  both  feet  of  man ;  this  muBcte 
had  not  np  to  that  time  been  recorded  in  mankind,  but  is 
always  present  in  the  anthropomorphous  apes.  The  muscles 
the  hands  and  arms — parts  which  are  so  eminently  characterislift' 
of  man— are  extremely  liable  to  vary,  so  as  to  resemble 
corresponding  muscles  in  the  lower  animala."  Such  rei 
blances  are  eitlier  perfect  or  imperfect;  yet  in  the  latter  cose 
they  are  manifestly  of  a  transitional  nature.  Certain  voriationa 
are  more  common  in  man,  and  others  in  woman,  l^■ithout  our 
being  able  to  assign  any  reason.  Mr.  "Wood,  after  describing 
numerous  Tariations,  makes  the  following  pregiiant  remark: 
"  Notable  departures  from  the  ordinary  type  of  the  mnsoular 
"  strncturea  run  in  grooves  or  directions,  which  must  be  taken 
"  to  indicate  some  unknown  factor,  of  much  importance  to  a 
"  comprehensive  knowledge  of  general  and  scientific  anutomy."^ 


sole 

t  is  I 

-ose  I 


"  Sep  hIso  Prof.  Mnmlister  in 
'  Pi'oc.  R.  Irisli  Academy,'  vul.  i. 
IBria.  p.  124. 

"  Mr.  Champnovg  in  '  Journal  of 
Aunt,  end  Phys.'  Nov.,  1871,  p.  178. 

"  'Journal  of  Anat.  bd<J  Phys.' 
Miiv,  1873,  p.  421. 

"  Prof.  Hneali»'-er  (ibid.  p.  121) 
hn>  lahnlatcd  hia  ohservationii.  and 
finda  that  muscular  abuDrmalities 
KC  most  frequent  ia  the  fore-arms, 
iecDudlj,  in  the  face,  thirdly,  in  the 
foot,*c 

"  The  Rer.  Dr.  HaughtoD,  after 

Sving  ('I'l'QC.   R  Irish  ilcndemy,' 
iM  27,  1861,  p.  7i:0  


pe  of  the  mnsciilaz 

iiich  must  be  taken 

ch  importance  to  a  ^^^1 

cientifio  antitomy."*^^^H 

'ariation  in  the  huTnntt^^^^H 
a  hngKS,  adds,  -'Thla^^^^l 
I  shewa    thaii^^H 

It  of  teudona  of  thum)r.^^^| 
)  characteristii:  of  Uw^^^H 
bat  whether  auch  K  ^^^H 
:d    ba    regarded    aa    a,  ^^^T| 


and  fingers  cliai 
macaque ;    bat    nhethei 
case    should    ba    regani 
macaque  pmslng  upwards  Intu 
man,  or  ■  maa  pneeing  downi 
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Thftt  this  unknown  factor  is  reversion  to  a  former  state  of 
existence  may  be  admitted  as  in  the  highest  degree  probable.^ 
It  is  quite  incredible  that  a  man  should  through  mere  accident 
abnormally  resemble  certain  apes  in  no  less  than  seven  of  his 
muscles,  if  there  had  been  no  genetic  connection  between  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  man  is  descended  from  some  ape-liko 
creature,  no  valid  reason  can  be  assigned  why  certain  muscles 
should  not  suddenly  reappear  after  an  interval  of  many  thou- 
sand generations,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  horses,  asses,  and 
mules,  dark-coloured  stripes  suddenly  reappear  on  the  legs, 
and  shoulders,  after  an  interval  of  hundreds,  or  more  probably 
of  thousands  of  generations. 

These  various  cases  of  reversion  are  so  closely  related  to  those 
of  rudimentary  organs  given  in  the  first  chapter,  that  many  of 
them  might  have  been  indifferently  introduced  either  there  or 
here.  Thus  a  human  uterus  furnished  with  comua  may  be  said 
to  represent,  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  the  same  organ  in  its 
normal  state  in  certain  mammals.  Some  parts  which  are  rudi- 
mentary in  man,  as  the  os  coccyx  in  both  sexes,  and  the  mammai 
in  the  male  sex,  are  always  present;  whilst  others,  such  as  the 
supracondyloid  foramen,  only  occas^nally  appear,  and  therefore 
might  have  been  introduced  under  tne  head  of  reversion.  These 
several  reversionary  structures,  as  well  as  the  strictly  rudi- 
mentary ones,  reveal  the  descent  of  man  from  some  lower  form 
in  an  unmistakable  manner. 

Correlated  Variition. — ^Tn  man,  as  in  the  lower  animals,  many 
structures  are  so  intimately  related,  that  when  one  part  varies 
so  does  another,  without  our  being  able,  in  most  cases,  to  assign 
any  reason.  We  cannot  say  whether  the  one  part  governs  the 
other,  or  whether  both  are  governed  by  some  earlier  developed 


possibility  of  either  of  his  first  pro- 
positions. Prof.  Macalister  has  also 
described  (*  Proc.  R.  Irish  Acad.* 
vol.  X.  1864,  p.  138)  variations  in 
the  flexor  pollicis  longuSj  remarkable 
from  their  relations  to  the  same 
muscle  in  the  Quadruraana. 

^*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this 
book  appeared,  Mr.  Wood  has  pub- 
lished another  memoir  in  the  *  Phil. 
Transactions,'  1870,  p.  83,  on  the 
varieties  of  the  muscles  of  the  human 
leek,  shoulder,  and  chest.  He  here 
bhews  how  extremely  variable  these 
muscles  nre.  and  how  ofle.n  and  how 


closely  the  variations  resemble  the 
normal  muscles  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. He  sums  up  by  remarking, 
**  It  will  be  enough  for  my  purpose 
*^  if  I  have  succeeded  in  shewing 
*^  the  more  important  forms  whicl), 
**  when  occurring  as  varieties  in  the 
**  human  subject,  tend  to  exhibit  in 
**  a  sufi^ciently  marked  manner  what 
**  may  be  considered  as  proofs  and 
**  examples  of  the  Darwinian  priu* 
**  ciple  of  reversion,  or  law  of  ij> 
^  heritance,  in  this  departmeut  d 
**  .ibatomical  science." 
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part.  Various  monstrosities,  as  I.  Geofifroy  repeatedly  insists,  are 
thus  intimately  connected.  Homologous  structures  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  change  together,  as  we  see  on  the  opposite 
Bides  of  the  body,  and  in  the  upper  and  lower  extremities. 
Meckel  long  ago  remarked,  that  when  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
depart  from  their  proper  type,  they  almost  always  imitate  those 
of  the  leg ;  and  so,  conversely,  with  the  muscles  of  the  legs.  The 
organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  the  teeth  and  hair,  the  colour  of  the 
skin  and  of  the  hair,  colour  and  constitution,  are  more  or  less  cor- 
related.** Professor  Schaaflfhausen  first  drew  attention  to  the 
relation  apparently  existing  between  a  muscular  frame  and 
the  strongly-pronounced  supra-orbital  ridges,  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  lower  races  of  man. 

Besides  the  variations  which  can  be  grouped  with  more  oi 
less  probabihty  under  the  foregoing  heads,  there  is  a  large  class 
of  variations  which  may  be  provisionally  called  spontaneous,  for 
to  our  ignorance  they  appear  to  arise  without  any  exciting 
cause.  It  can,  however,  be  shewn  that  such  variations,  whether 
consisting  of  slight  individual  differences,  or  of  strongly-marked 
and  abrupt  deviations  of  structure,  depend  much  more  on  the 
constitution  of  the  organism  than  on  the  nature  of  the  condi- 
tions to  which  it  has  been  subjected.** 

Bate  of  Increase, — Civilised  populations  have  been  known 
under  favourable  conditions,  as  in  the  United  States,  to  double 
their  numbers  in  twenty-five  years ;  and,  according  to  a  calcula- 
tion by  Euler,  this  might  occur  in  a  little  over  twelve  years."  At 
the  former  rate,  the  present  population  of  the  United  States 
(thirty  millions),  would  in  657  years  cover  the  whole  terraqueous 
globe  so  thickly,  that  four  men  would  have  to  stand  on  each 
8(iuare  yard  of  surface.  The  primary  or  fundamental  check  to 
the  continued  increase  of  man  is  the  difficulty  of  gaining 
subsistence,  and  of  living  in  comfort.  We  may  infer  that  this  is 
the  case  from  what  we  see,  for  instance,  in  the  United  States, 
where  subsistence  is  easy,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room.  If  such 
means  were  suddenly  doubled  in  Great  Britain,  our  number  would 
be  quickly  doubled.  With  civilised  nations  this  primary  check 
acts  chiefly  by  restraining  marriages.  The  greater  death-rate  of 
Uifants  in  the  poorest  classes  is  also  very  important;  as  well  ae 

**  The  authorities  for  these  seve-  mv  *  Varintion  of  Animals  and  Plauts 

i-ul   statements    are    given    in    my  under  Domestication.' 
•Variation   of  Animals   under   Do-         •'  See  the  ever  memorable  <  Essay 

mesticaticn,'  vol,  ii.  pp.  320-335.  on  the  Principle  of  Population/  by 

••  Thib  whole    subject   has   been  the  Rev.  T.  Malthus,  vol.  L  182G,  p 

jisoassei   m  cha(.  ixiil.  vol.  ii.  of  6,  517. 
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ttie  greater  mortality,  from  various  diseases,  of  the  inhabitants  oi 
crowded  and  miserable  houses,  at  all  ages.  The  effects  of  severe 
epidemics  and  wars  are  soon  counterbalanced,  and  more  thao 
counterbalanced,  in  nations  placed  under  favourable  conditions. 
Emigration  also  comes  in  aid  as  a  temporary  check,  but,  with 
the  extremely  poor  classes,  not  to  any  great  extent. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect,  as  Malthus  has  remarked,  that  the 
reproductive  power  is  actually  less  in  barbarous,  than  in  civilised 
races.  We  know  nothing  positively  on  this  head,  for  with 
savages  no  census  has  been  taken;  but  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  missionaries,  and  of  others  who  have  long  resided 
with  such  people,  it  appears  that  their  families  are  usually  small, 
and  large  ones  rare.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for,  as  it  is 
believed,  by  the  women  suckling  their  infants  during  a  long 
time ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  savages,  who  often  suffer 
much  hardship,  and  who  do  not  obtain  so  much  nutritious  food 
as  civilised  men,  would  be  actually  less  prolific.  I  have  shewn 
in  a  former  work,*®  that  all  our  domesticated  quadrupeds  and 
birds,  and  all  our  cultivated  plants,  are  more  fertile  than  the 
corresponding  species  in  a  state  of  nature.  It  is  no  valid 
objection  to  this  conclusion  that  animals  suddenly  supplied  with 
an  excess  of  food,  or  when  grown  very  fat ;  and  that  most  plants 
on  sudden  removal  from  very  poor  to  very  rich  soil,  are 
rendered  more  or  less  sterile.  We  might,  therefore,  expect  that 
civilised  men,  who  in  one  sense  are  highly  domesticated,  would 
be  more  prolific  than  wild  men.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
increased  fertility  of  civilised  nations  would  become,  as  with  our 
domestic  animals,  an  inherited  character :  it  is  at  least  known 
that  with  mankind  a  tendency  to  produce  twins  runs  in 
families.** 

Notwithstanding  that  savages  appear  to  be  less  prolific  than 
civilised  people,  they  would  no  doubt  rapidly  increase  if  their 
numbers  were  not  by  some  means  rigidly  kept  down.  The  San- 
tali,  or  hill-tribes  of  India,  have  recently  afforded  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact ;  for,  as  shewn  by  Mr.  Hunter,*'  they  have 
increased  at  an  extraordinary  rate  since  vaccination  has  been 
introduced,  other  pestilences  mitigated,  and  war  sternly  repressed. 
This  increase,  however,  would  not  have  been  possible  had  not 
these  rude  people  spread  into  the  adjoining  districts,  and  worked 
for  hire.  Savages  almost  always  marry ;  yet  there  is  some 
prudential  restraint,  for  they  do  not  commonly  marry  at  the 

*  •Variation     of    Animals    and  Foreign    Medico-Chinirg.    Review, 

^lants  under  Domestication,'  vol.  ii.  July,  1863,  p.  170. 

tp.  111-113,  163.  .  ••  *The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal 

*»  Mr.   Sedgwick,    *  British    and  by  W.  W.  Hunter,  1868,  p.  25d. 
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earlieat  possible  aga.  The  young  men  are  often  required  to  ehen 
that  they  can  support  a  wife ;  and  they  generally  have  fiist  to 
earn  the  price  with  which  to  purchase  her  from  hei  parente. 
With  saTagea  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  subaiBtance  occasionally 
limits  their  number  in  a  much  more  direct  manner  than  with 
civilised  people,  for  all  tribes  periodically  suffer  from  sever* 
feoiiuos.  At  such  times  savages  are  forced  to  devour  much  bail 
food,  and  their  health  can  hardly  fail  to  be  injured.  Many 
accoaata  have  been  published  of  their  protruding  stomachs  and 
omacialed  limbs  after  and  during  famines.  They  arc  then,  also, 
compelled  to  wander  much,  and,  as  I  was  assured  in  Australia, 
their  infants  perish  in  large  numbers.  As  famines  are  period- 
ical, depending  chiefly  on  extreme  seasons,  all  tribes  must 
fluctuate  in  number.  Thcj  cannot  steadily  and  regularly 
increase,  as  there  is  no  artificial  increase  in  tbe  supply  of  fc  ' 
Savages,  when  hard  pressed,  encroach  on  each  other's  territotiee»j 
and  war  is  the  result;  but  they  are  indeed  almost  always  at 
with  their  neighbours.  They  are  liable  lo  many  accidentf 
land  and  water  in  their  search  for  food;  and  in  some  countries 
they  suffei  much  from  the  larger  beasts  of  prey.  Even  in 
India,    districts    have    been    depopulated    by  the  ravages  of 


Maltbus  has  discussed  these  several  checks,  bat  he  does  not 
lay  stress  enough  on  what  is  probably  the  most  impoitant  of  all, 
namely  infanticide,  especially  of  female  infants,  and  the  habit  of 
procuring  abortion.  These  practices  now  prevail  i 
quarters  of  the  world ;  and  infanticide  seems  formerly  to  bav^H 
prevailed,  as  Mr.  M'Lennan"  has  shewn,  on  a  stiU  mo 
scale.  These  practices  appear  to  have  originated  in  savages  !»•■  | 
cognising  the  difficully,  or  rather  the  impossibiUty  of  supporting 
all  the  infants  that  are  bom.  Licentiousness  may  also  be  added 
to  the  foregoing  checks;  bnt  this  does  not  follow  from  jailing 
means  of  subsistence;  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
some  cases  (as  in  Japan)  it  has  been  intentionally  encouraged 
as  a  means  of  keeping  down  the  population. 

If  we  look  back  to  an  extremely  remote  epoch,  before  man  had 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  manhood,  he  would  have  been  guided  - 
more  by  instinct  and  Jess  by  reason  than  are  the  lowest  st 
at  the  present  time.    Our  early  semi-human  progenitors  woulil 
not  have  practised  infanticide  or  polyandry ;  for  the  instincts  of 
tbe  lower  animals  are  never  so  perverted  '^  as  to  lead  them  i*>fl 


larly  ^^^ 
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■'  'Primitive  Man 
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gulaxly  to  destroy  their  own  offspring,  or  to  be  quite  devoid  o( 
jealousy.  There  would  have  been  no  prudential  restraint  from 
marriage,  and  the  sexes  would  have  freely  united  at  an  early  age. 
Hence  the  progenitors  of  man  would  have  tended  to  increase 
rapidly;  but  checks  of  some  kind,  either  periodical  or  constant, 
must  have  kept  down  their  numbers,  even  more  severely  than 
with  existing  savages.  What  the  precise  nature  of  these  checks 
were,  we  cannot  say,  any  more  than  with  most  other  animals. 
We  know  that  horses  and  cattle,  which  are  not  extremely  prolific 
imimals,  when  first  turned  loose  in  South  America,  increased  at 
an  enormous  rate.  The  elephant,  the  slowest  breeder  of  all 
known  animals,  would  in  a  few  thousand  years  stock  the  whole 
world.  The  increase  of  every  species  of  monkey  must  be 
checked  by  some  means;  but  not,  as  Brehm  remarks,  by  the 
attacks  of  beasts  of  prey.  No  one  will  assume  that  the  actual 
power  of  reproduction  in  the  wild  horses  and  cattle  of  America, 
was  at  first  in  any  sensible  degree  increased;  or  that,  as  each 
district  became  fully  stocked,  this  same  power  was  diminished. 
No  doubt  in  this  case,  and  in  all  others,  many  checks  concur, 
and  different  checks  under  different  circumstances ;  periodical 
dearths,  depending  on  unfavourable  seasons,  being  probably  the 
most  important  of  all.  So  it  will  have  been  with  the  early  pro- 
genitors of  man. 


Natural  SeUcHon. — We  have  now  seen  that  man  is  variable  in 
body  and  mind ;  and  that  the  variations  are  induced,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  same  general  causes,  and  obey  the 
same  general  laws,  as  with  the  lower  animals.  Man  has  spread 
widely  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  must  have  been  exposed, 
during  his  incessant  migrations,**  to  the  most  diversified  con- 
ditions. The  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  Tasmania  in  the  ono  hemisphere,  aud  of  the  Arctic 
regions  in  the  other,  must  have  passed  through  many  climates, 


**  fall  of  man.  He  shews  that  the 
**  instincts  of  the  higher  animals 
"  are  far  nobler  than  the  habits  of 
savage  races  of  men,  and  he  finds 
himself,  therefore,  compelled  to 
••  re-introduce, — in  a  form  of  the 
*^  substantial  ortho<ioxy  of  which  he 
"  appears  to  be  quite  unconscious, — 
"  and  to  introduce  as  a  scientific 
**■  hypothesis  the  doctrine  that  man's 
*^  gain  of  knowledge  was  the  cause  of 
^  a  temporary  but  long-enduring 
"  moral  deterioration,  as  indicated 


**  by  the  many  foul  customs,  co- 
'*  pectally  as  to  marriage,  of  savage 
"  tribes.  What  does  the  Jewish 
*•  tradition  of  the  moral  degenera- 
'*  tion  of  man  through  his  snatching 
<*  at  a  knowledge  forbidden  hini 
**  by  his  highest  instinct  assert 
"beyond  this?" 

*3  See  some  good  remarks  to  this 
effect  by  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  **A 
"  Deduction  from  Darwin's  Tliecry," 
<  Nature,'  1869,  p.  231. 
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and  changed  their  habits  many  times,  before  they  reached  their  1 
present  homes."  The  early  progenitors  of  man  must  also  have  " 
tended,  likt;  all  other  animals,  to  have  increased  beyond  thoir 
means  of  subsistence  they  muat,  therefore,  ocoBaionaUy  hnvo 
been  exposed  tc  a  atrnggle  for  existence,  and  consequently  io  the 
rigid  law  of  natural  selection.  Beneficial  variations  of  all  kinds 
will  thus,  either  occasionally  or  habitually,  have  been  preserved, 
ind  injurious  ones  eliminated.  I  do  not  refer  to  strongly-marked 
deviations  of  struotnre,  which  occur  only  at  long  intervals  of 
time,  but  to  mere  individual  differences.  We  know,  for  instance, 
that  the  muscles  of  our  hands  and  feet,  which  determine  our 
powers  of  movement,  are  liable,  like  those  of  the  lower  animals," 
to  incessant  variability.  If  then  the  progenitors  of  man  inhabit- 
ing any  district,  especially  one  undergoing  some  change  in  its 
conditions,  were  divided  into  two  equal  bodies,  the  one  half 
wliich  included  all  the  individuals  best  adapted  by  their  powers 
of  movement  for  gaining  subsistence,  or  for  defending  them  selves, 
would  on  an  average  survive  in  greater  numbers,  and  procreate  • 
more  offi^pring  than  the  other  and  less  well  endowed  half. 

Alan  in  the  rudest  state  in  which  he  now  exists  is  the  most  | 
dominant  animal  that  has  ever  appeared  on  this  eartk 
spread  more  widely  that  any  other  highly  organised  form:  and-J 
all  others  have  yielded  before  him.    He  manifestly  o 
immense  superiority  to  Ms  intellectual  faculties,  to  his  social  J 
habits,  which  lead  him  to  aid  and  defend  his  fellows,  and  tt 
corporeal  structure.    The  supreme  importance  of  these  choractera  \ 
has  been  proved  by  the  iinal  arbitiament  of  the  battle  for  life.  | 
Through  his  powera  of  intellect,  articulate  lai 
evolved;  and  on  this  his  wonderful  advancement  has  mainly  ^ 
depended.  As  Mr,  ChauBcey  Wright  remarks ;«  "" 
"  analysis  of  the  faculty  of  knguage  shews,  that  even  the  smallest 
"  proficiency  in  it  might  require  more  brain  power  than  the 
"  greatest  proficiency  in  any  other  direction."    He  has  invented 
and  is  able  to  use  various  weapons,  tools,  traps,  &c.,  with  which 
lie  defends  himself,  kills  or  catches  prey,  and  otherwise  obtains 
food.    He  has  made  rafts  or  canoes  for  fishing  or  crossing  over 
to  noighhouiiug  fertile  islands.    He  has  discovered  the  art  o£ 
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making  fire,  by  which  hard  and  stringy  roots  can  be  rendered 
digestible,  and  poisonous  roots  or  herbs  innocuous.  This  dis- 
covery of  fire,  probably  the  greatest  ever  made  by  man,  excepting 
language,  dates  from  before  the  dawn  of  history.  These  several 
inventions,  by  which  man  in  the  rudest  state  has  become  so  pre- 
eminent, are  the  direct  results  of  the  development  of  his  powers 
of  observation,  memory,  curiosity,  imagination,  and  reason.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  understand  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Wallace*''  main- 
tains, that  "natural  selection  could  only  have  endowed  the 
"  savage  with  a  brain  a  little  superior  to  that  of  an  ape." 

Although  the  intellectual  powers  and  social  habits  of  man  are 
of  paramount  importance  to  him,  we  must  not  underrate  the 
importance  of  his  bodily  structure,  to  which  subject  the  remain- 
der of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted ;  the  development  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  social  or  moral  faculties  being  discussed  in  a  later 
chapter. 

Even  to  hammer  with  precision  is  no  easy  matter,  as  every 
one  who  has  tried  to  learn  carpentry  will  admit.  To  thi-ow  a 
stone  with  as  true  an  aim  as  a  Fuegian  in  defending  himself,  or 
in  killing  birds,  requires  the  most  consummate  perfection  in  the 
correlated  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  arm,  and  shoulder, 
and,  further,  a  fine  sense  of  touch.  In  throwing  a  stone  or  spear, 
and  in  many  other  actions,  a  man  must  stand  firmly  on  his  feet ; 
and  this  again  demands  the  perfect  co-adaptation  of  numerous 
muscles.  To  chip  a  flint  into  the  rudest  tool,  or  to  form  a 
barbed  spear  or  hook  from  a  bone,  demands  the  use  of  a  perfect 
hand ;  for,  as  a  most  capable  judge,  Mr.  Schoolcraft,**  remarks, 
the  shaping  fragments  of  stone  into  knives,  lances,  or  arrow-heads, 


*^  *  Quarterly      Review,*      April 

1869,  p.  392.  This  subject  is  more 
f'llly  discussed  in  Mr.  Wallace's 
'Contributions  to  the  Theory  of 
Natural  Selection/  1870,  in  which 
all  the  essays  referred  to  in  this 
work  are  republished.  The  *  Essay 
on  Man  *  has  been  ably  criticised  by 
Prof.  Claparfede,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  zoologists  in  Europe, 
in    an    article    published     in    the 

Biblioth^ue      Universelle,*    June 

1870.  The  remark  quoted  in  my 
text  will  surprise  every  one  who 
has  read  Mr.  Wallace's  celebrated 
paper  on  'The  Origin  of  Human 
Races  deduced  from  the  Theory  of 
Natural  Selection/  origiially  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Anthropological  Re- 
"ni^iBr/May  1864,  p.  civ  ii.    1  cannot 

5 


here  resist  quoting  a  most  just 
remark  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock  (*  Pre- 
historic Times/  1865,  p.  479)  in 
reference  to  this  paper,  namely,  that 
Mr.  Wallace,  *'  with  characteristic 
**  unselfishness,  ascribes  it  (i.  e.  the 
"  idea  of  natural  selection)  unre- 
servedly to  Mr.  Darwin,  although, 
as  is  well  known,  he  struck  out 
the  idea  independently,  and  pub- 
lished it,  though  not  with  tlw 
*^  same  elaboration,  at  tha  sanjc 
"  time." 

••  Quoted  by  Mr.  Lawson  Tait  it 
his  *  Law  of  Natural  Selection,' — 
*  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medi- 
cal Science,'  Feb.  1869.  Dr.  Kell**! 
is  likewise  quoted  to  the  fatqc 
efifect. 
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shews  "  extraordinary  ability  and  long  practire."  Tliis  is  to 
groat  extent  proved  by  tie  I'iict  tliat  primeya!  men  practised 
division  of  labour;  eaeh  man  did  not  majmfacture  Uie  own  flin^' 
tools  or  rade  pottery,  but  certain  individuals  appear  to  have 
demoted  themeelvea  to  such,  work,  no  doubt  receiving  in  exohango 
tbe  produce  of  the  chase.    Arcliseologists  arc  convinced  that 

interval  of  time  elapsed  before  our  aneeHtors  thouglit 
of  grinding  chipped  flints  into  smooth  tools.  One  can  bD 
doubt,  that  a  man-like  animal  who  possessed  a  hand  and 
suffleiently  perfect  to  throw  a  stono  with  precision,  or  to  foiin 
flint  into  a  mde  tool,  could,  with  sufficient  practice,  as  far  an 
mechanical  skill  alone  is  coucernpii,  make  almost  anything 
which  a  civilised  man  can  mnke.  The  structure  of  the  band  tu 
this  respect  may  be  oomparod  with  that  of  the  vocal  organa, 
which  in  the  apes  are  used  for  uttering  various  signal- 
as  in  one  genus,  musical  cadences ;  but  in  man  the  closel 
similar  vocal  oi'gans  have  become  adapted  through  tbe  inher. 
elTecta  of  use  for  the  utterance  of  articulate  language. 

Turning  now  to  tbe  nearest  allies  of  men,  and  therefore  to  the 
best  representatives  of  our  early  progenitors,  we  find  that  tha 
hands  of  the  Quadrumaoa  are  constructed  on  the  same  general 
pattern  as  our  own,  but  are  far  less  perfectly  adapted  for  diver- 
sified uses.  Their  hands  do  not  serve  for  locomotion  e  "" 
as  tbe  feiit  of  a  1  f,     a  bo  seen  in  such  monkeys 

chimpanzee  and  g    ^vbi  h  walk  on  the   outer  inoi^ins 

the  palms,  o  n  tl  kn  kles."  Their  bnnds,  however,  ut- 
admirably  adapted  f  1  bing  trees.  Monkeys  seize  thin 
branches  or  ropes  w  tli  th  thumb  on  one  side  and  the  fingers 
and  palm  on  th  th  a  tli  same  manner  as  we  do.  The;  coo 
thus  also  lift  rather  lar^e  objects,  such  as  the  neck  of  a  but^e,  to 
their  mouths.  Baboons  turn  over  stones,  and  scratch  up  roott 
with  their  bands.  They  seize  nuts,  insects,  or  other  sniyi' 
objects  with  the  thumb  in  opjmsition  to  tbe  fingers,  and  no' 
doubt  thoj  thus  extract  eggs  and  the  young  from  the  nests  of 
birds.  American  monkeys  beat  tbewildorangea  on  tbe  branches 
until  the  rind  is  cracked,  and  then  tear  it  off  with  the  fingers  of 
the  two  hands.  In  a  wild  state  they  break  open  hard  fruiia 
with  stones.  Other  monkeys  open  mussel-shells  with  tbe  two 
thumbs.  With  their  fingers  they  pull  ont  thorns  and  burs,  and 
hunt  fur  each  other's  patasites.  They  roll  down  stones,  or  throw 
them  at  their  onoraics :  nevertheless,  they  are  clumsy  in  thesa 
various  actions,  and,  as  I  have  myself  seen,  are  quite  unable 
throw  a  stone  with  precision. 
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It  seems  to  me  far  from  true  that  because  "  objects  are  grasped 
•*  clumsily  **  by  monkeys,  *'  a  much  less  specialised  organ  of 
"  prehension "  would  have  served  them  ^^  equally  well  With 
tlieir  present  hands.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  more  perfectly  constructed  hands  would  have  been  an 
•dvantage  to  them,  provided  that  they  were  not  thus  rendered 
less  fitted  for  climbing  trees.  We  may  suspect  that  a  hand  as 
perfect  as  that  of  man  would  have  been  disadvantageous  for 
climbing ;  for  the  most  arboreal  monkeys  in  the  world,  namely, 
Atoles  in  America,  Colobus  in  Africa,  and  Hylobates  in  Asia, 
are  either  thumbless,  or  their  toes  partially  cohere,  so  that  their 
limbs  are  converted  into  mere  grasping  hooks." 

As  soon  as  some  aucient  member  in  the  great  series  of  the 
Primates  came  to  be  less  arboreal,  owing  to  a  change  in  its 
manner  of  procuring  subsistence,  or  to  some  change  in  the 
surrounding  conditions,  its  habitual  manner  of  progression  would 
have  been  modified :  and  thus  it  would  have  been  rendered  more 
strictly  quadrupedal  or  bipedal.  Baboons  frequent  hilly  and 
rocky  districts,  and  only  from  necessity  climb  high  trees ;  '^'^  and 
they  have  acquired  almost  the  gait  of  a  dog.  Man  alone  has 
become  a  biped ;  and  we  can,  I  think,  partly  see  how  he  has 
come  to  assiune  his  erect  attitude,  which  forms  one  of  his  most 
conspicuous  characters.  Man  could  not  have  attained  his  present 
dominant  position  in  the  world  without  the  use  of  his  hands, 
which  are  so  admirably  adapted  to  act  in  obedience  to  his  will. 
Sir  C.  Bell  **  insists  that  **  the  hand  supplies  all  instruments, 
*'  and  by  its  correspondence  with  the  intellect  gives  him  univer- 
"  sal  dominion."  But  the  hands  and  arms  could  hardly  have 
become  perfect  enough  to  have  manufactured  weapons,  or  to 
have  hurled  stones  and  spears  with  a  true  aim,  as  long  as  they 
were  habitually  used  for  locomotion  and  for  supporting  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body,  or,  as  before  remarked,  so  long  as  they 
were  especially  fitted  for  climbing  trees.  Such  rough  treatment 
would  also  have  blunted  the  sense  of  touch,  on  which  their 
delicate  use  largely  depends.  From  these  causes  alone  it  would 
have  been  an  advantage  to  man  to  become  a  biped;  but  for 

'•  *  Quarterly  Review,*  April 
186U,  p.  392. 

^*  In  Hylo'mtcs  syndactylus,  as 
the  n.ame  expresses,  two  of  the  tot^ 
.'^gularlf  cohere ;  and  this,  as  Mr. 
Blyth  informs  me,  is  occasional] y 
the  case  with  the  toes  of  H.  agilisy 
iar,  and  lettciscus.  Colobus  is  strictly 
arboreal  and  extraordinarily  active 
(Drcbm,  *  Thierleben,'  B.  i.  s.  50), 


brt  whc/her  a  better  climber  than 
the  species  of  the  allied  genera,  I  do 
not  know.  It  deserves  notice  that 
the  feet  of  the  sloths,  the  most 
arboreal  animals  in  the  world,  are 
wonderfully  hook-like. 

"  Brehm,  *TWerleben,'  B.  I.  s. 
80 

«  **The  Kand,"  &c.  *  Bridge 
water  Treatise,*  1833,  p.  38. 
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many  actions  it  is  indispensable  that  Ihe  arms  and  wIioIq  tippet. 
pnrt  of  the  body  ehould  be  free ;  aiid  be  must  for  this  end  stand' 
Qi'mlf  on  Ills  I'eot.  To  gain  this  gt«at  advantoge,  the  feet  hare 
been  rendered  fl»t ;  and  the  great  toe  haa  been  pecnb'arlj  modi- 
Hed,  though  this  has  entailed  the  almost  complete  loss  of  lis 
power  of  jirelienaion.  It  accords  with  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  physiologii'al  tabtinr,  prevnilifig  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom,  that  ae  the  hands  became  perfected  for  pre* 
hension,  the  feet  should  have  become  perfected  for  snpport  and 
locomotion.  "With  some  savages,  however,  the  foot  bos  not 
altogether  lost  its  prehensile  power,  as  shewn  by  their  mannor 
of  elimhing  trees,  and  of  using  them  in  other  ways." 

If  it  be  an  advantage  to  man  to  stand  firmly  on  his  feet  and  to 
have  his  hands  and  arms  free,  of  \shieh,  from  bis  pre-eminent 
success  in  the  battle  of  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  then  I  can  sa 
no  reason  why  it  sliould  not  have  been  advantageous  to  tbi 
pn^enitora  of  man  to  have  become  more  and  more  erect  oi . 
bipedal.  They  would  thus  have  been  better  able  to  defend 
themselves  with  stones  or  clubs,  to  attack  their  prey,  or  other- 
wise to  obtain  food.  The  best  built  individuals  would  in  the 
long  run  have  succeeded  best,  and  have  sui'vivfd  in  larger 
niiml>ers.  If  the  goiilla  and  a  few  allied  fomia  had  beoomii 
estinct,  it  might  have  been  argued,  with  great  force  and  apparent 
truth,  that  an  animal  could  not  have  been  gradually  eouverted 
from  a  quadruped  into  a  biped,  as  all  the  individuals  in  an 
intermediate  condition  would  have  been  miserably  ill-fitted 
for  progression.  But  we  know  (and  this  is  well  worthy  of 
reflection)  that  the  anlhropomorphous  apes  are  now  actoally  " 
an  intermediate  couditiou ;  and  no  one  doubts  that  they  are  i 
Hie  whole  well  adapted  for  their  conditions  of  life.  Thiis  thv 
gorilla  ruDS  with  a  sidelong  shambling  gait,  but  more  conm 
profiresses  by  resting  on  its  bent  hands.  The  long-armed 
occasionally  use  their  aims  like  crutches,  swinging  their  bodiect 
f.T"(ird  between  them,  and  some  kinds  of  Hylobatea,  without 
having  been  taught,  con  walk  or  run  upright  with  tulenible 
r|uickness ;  yet  they  move  awkwardly,  and  much  iesa  securely 
than  man.  We  see,  in  short,  in  esisting  monkeys  a  manner  of 
progression  Intermediate  between  that  of  a  quailrnped  and  a 
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biped ;  but,  as  an  unprejudiced  judge  "^^  insists,  the  anthropomor- 
Dhous  apes  approach  in  structure  more  nearly  to  tJie  bipedal 
than  to  the  quadrupedal  type. 

As  the  progenitors  of  man  became  more  and  more  erect,  with 
their  hands  and  arms  more  and  more  modified  for  prehension 
and  other  purposes,  with  their  feet  and  legs  at  the  same  time 
transformed  for  firm  support  and  progression,  endless  other 
^lianges  of  structure  would  have  become  necessary.  The  pelvis 
would  have  to  be  broadened,  the  spine  peculiarly  curved,  and  the 
head  fixed  in  an  altered  position,  all  which  changes  have  been 
attained  by  man.  Prof.  Schaaff hausen ^^  maintains  that  "the 
"  powerful  mastoid  processes  of  the  human  skull  are  the  result  of 
"  his  erect  position ;"  and  these  processes  are  absent  in  the  orang, 
chimpanzee.  &c.,  and  are  smaller  in  the  gorilla  than  in  man. 
Various  other  structures,  which  appear  connect,ed  with  man's 
erect  position,  might  here  have  been  added.  It  is  very  diflBcult 
to  decide  how  far  these  correlated  modifications  are  the  result  of 
natural  selection,  and  how  far  of  the  inherited  eflfects  of  the 
increased  use  of  certain  parts,  or  of  the  action  of  one  part  on 
another.  No  doubt  these  means  of  change  often  co-operate :  tluus 
when  certain  muscles,  and  the  crests  of  bone  to  which  they  arc 
attached,  become  enlarged  by  habitual  use,  this  shews  that 
certain  actions  are  habitually  performed  and  must  be  serviceable. 
Hence  the  individuals  which  performed  them  best,  would  tend 
to  survive  in  greater  numbers. 

The  free  use  of  the  arms  and  hands,  partly  the  cause  and 
partly  the  result  of  man's  erect  position,  appears  to  have  led  in  an 
indirect  manner  to  other  modifications  of  structure.  The  early 
male  forefathers  of  man  were,  as  previously  stated,  probably 
furnished  with  great  canine  teeth;  but  as  they  gradually 
acquired  the  habit  of  using  stones,  clubs,  or  other  weapons,  for 
fighting  with  their  enemies  or  rivals,  they  would  use  their  jaws 
and  teeth  less  and  less.  In  this  case,  the  jaws,  together  with  the 
teeth,  would  become  reduced  in  size,  as  we  may  feel  almost  sure 
from  innumerable  analogous  cases.  In  a  future  chapter  we 
shall  meet  with  a  closely  parallel  case,  in  the  reduction  or  com- 
plete disappearance  of  the  canine  teeth  in  male  ruminants, 
a]'>parently  in  relation  with  the  development  of  their  horns;  and 
in  horses,  iii  relation  to  their  habit  of  lighting  with  their  incisor 
tcuth  and  hoofs. 

'*  Prof.   Broca,   La   Constitution  the  Skull,*  translated  in   *  Anthro- 

des  Vertfebres  caudales;  *  Li  Revue  pological    Review,'*  Oct.    1868,    p, 

d'Anthropolos'is,*      1872,      p.      26,  428.     Owen  ('  Anatomy  of  Verte- 

^separate  copy)  brates,*  vol.  ii.  1866,  p.  551)  on  thf 

'•  *Op    the    r.  imitive    Form    of  mastoid  processes  in  the  higher  apt* 
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Ill  the  adult  male  anlhrapomorphonB  apes,  as  liiitiniByei;, 
ftad  others, have  insistfd.it  is  the  efftMit  on  the  skull  of  tbo  gre« 
deTelopment  of  the  jaw-masnlcs  that  cuusee  it  to  differ  so  greatly 
'  I  many  respects  from  that  of  man,  and  has  giTen  to  these 
""  ft  truly  frightful  physjognomy."  Therefore,  as  the  jaws 
aud  teeth  in  man's  progenitors  gradually  became  reduced  insize, 
the  adult  skull  would  have  conie  to  resemble  more  and  more 
that  of  existing  man.  As  we  shall  hereafter  see,  a  great  reduction 
of  the  canine  teeth  in  the  mHlea  would  almost  certainly  affect  the 
h  of  the  females  thwugh  inheritance. 

Aa  the  various  mental  faculties  gradually  developed  themselves 
the  brain  would  almost  certaiuly  become  larger.  No 
presume,  doubts  that  the  large  proportion  wliich  the 
man's  brain  bears  to  his  body,  compared  to  the  same  proportion 
in  the  gorilla  or  orang,  is  closely  comiccted  with  his  higher, 
mental  powers.  We  meet  with  closely  analogous  facts  withi'' 
insects,  for  in  ants  the  cerebral  gangha  are  of  esti'aordinarx' 
dimeDSiens,  and  iii  all  the  Hymenoptera  these  ganglia  are  many 
times  larger  than  in  the  less  intelligent  orders,  such  as  biiietles.^l 
On  the  other  hand,  no  oue  supposes  that  the  intellect  of  nny: 
two  animals  or  of  any  two  men  con  be  accurately  ganged  by  tha 
iiuhic  conlcntB  of  their  sknlls.  It  is  certain  that  there  may  be 
Bitraordinary  mental  activity  with  an  eatremcly  small  absolute 
mass  of  nervous  matter: 'thus  the  wonderfully  diversified 
instincts,  mental  powei'S,  and  affection^  of  ants  are  notoriouft- 
yet  their  cerebral  ganglia  are  not  so  large  as  the  quarter  of  a 
small  pin's  head.  Under  this  point  of  view,  the  brain  of  an  ant  i^ 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  atoms  of  matter  in  the  world,  perhaps 
more  so  than  the  brain  of  a  mail. 

The  belief  that  there  exists  in  man  some  close  relation  between 
the  size  of  the  brain  and  the  development  of  the  intellectual' 
tocnllies  is  supported  by  the  comparison  of  the  skulls  of  savagft' 
aud  eivihsed  races,  of  ancient  and  modern  people,  and  by  tha.' 
analogy  of  the  whole  vertebrate  series.  Dr.  J.  Barnard  Davis  has 
proved,''*  by  many  careful  measurenientB,  that  the  mean  intemnl 
capacity  of  the  skull  in  Europeans  is  923  cubic  inches;  in 
.4iiieii'-an8  87'5;  in  Asiatics  87*1 ;  and  in  Australians  only  81'8 
ntibic  inehos.  ProfeasorBroca '"found that thenineteeBthcentury, 

•mil-ria,'    1870,    p.   U.     Mr  wbJI 
r.  F.  Durwin,  disserted  for  me  I'  '  * 
cerebral    gnoglia    of    the    Furiiii 
.ilea    dot    8u.      r^'/a. 

tjg.  torn.  ilr.         '■   'Philosophical    Tr.iiwiciloB 
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fikulls  from  graves  in  Paris  were  larger  than  those  from  vaults 
of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  proportion  of  1484  to  1426 ;  and 
that  the  increased  size,  as  ascertained  by  measurements,  was 
exclusively  in  the  frontal  part  of  the  skull — the  seat  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  Prichard  is  persuaded  that  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Britain  have  **  much  more  capacious  brain-cases  " 
than  the  ancient  inhabitants.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  some  skulls  of  very  high  antiquity,  such  as  the  famous  one 
of  Neanderthal,  are  well  developed  and  capacious.**  With 
respect  to  the  lower  animals,  M.  E.  Lartet,*^  by  comparing  the 
crania  of  tertiary  and  recent  mammals  belonging  to  the  same 
groups,  has  come  to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  the  brain  is 
generally  larger  and  the  convolutions  are  more  complex  in  the 
more  recent  foi-ms.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  shewn®  that  the 
brains  of  domestic  rabbits  are  considerably  reduced  in  bulk,  in 
comparison  wijbh  those  of  the  wild  rabbit  or  hare ;  and  this  may  be 
attributed  to  their  having  been  clos^ely  confined  during  many 
generations,  so  that  they  have  exerted  their  intellect,  instincts, 
senses  and  voluntary  movements  but  little. 

The  gradually  increasing  weight  of  the  brain  and  skull  in 
man  must  have  influenced  the  development  of  the  supporting 
spinal  column,  more  especially  whilst  he  was  becoming  erect. 
As  this  change  of  position  was  being  brought  about,  the  internal 
pressure  of  the  brain  will  also  have  influenced  the  form  of  the 
skull ;  for  many  facts  show  how  easily  the  skull  is  thus  affected. 
Ethnologists  believe  that  it  is  modified  by  the  kind  of  cradle  in 
which  infants  sleep.  Habitual  spa>ms  of  the  muscles,  and  a 
cicatrix  from  a  severe  burn,  have  permanently  modified  the  facial 
bones.  In  young  persons  whose  heads  have  become  fixed  either 
sideways  or  backwards,  owing  to  disease,  one  of  the  two  eyes  has 
changed  its  position,  and  the  shape  of  the  skull  has  been  altered 


*  Revue  d'Anthropologies,*  1873; 
see  also,  as  quoted  in  C.  Vogt's 
*■  l^ectures  on  Man/  £ng.  translat. 
1864,  pp.  88,  90.  Prichard,  *  Phys. 
Hidt.  of  Mankind,'  vol.  i.  1838,  p. 
305. 

•'  In  the  interesting  article  just 
referred  to,  Prof.  Broca  has  well 
remarked,  that  in  civilised  nations, 
the  average  capacity  of  the  skull 
ODu^t  be  lowered  by  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  considerable  number  of 
individuals,  weak  in  mind  and  body, 
vho  would  have  been  promi»tly 
C'linioHted  in  the  savjtige  state.     On 


the  other  hand,  with  savages,  the  ave« 
rage  includes  only  the  more  capable 
individuals,  who  have  been  able  to 
survive  under  extremely  hard  con- 
ditions of  life.  Broca  thus  explains 
the  otherwise  inexplicable  fact,  that 
the  mean  capacity  of  the  skull  of 
the  ancient  Troglodytes  of  Loz^re  i» 
greater  than  that  ot  modern  French- 
men. 

•^  '  Comptes-rendns  des  Sciences,' 
&c.  June  1,  1868. 

"  *  The  Variation  of  Anizials  and 
Plants  under  Domesticatiim,'  vul.  \ 
pp.  124-I2y. 
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ftpparentlj'  by  tlie  pressure  of  the  brain  in  h  new  diTcctJon." 
lliave  shewn  that  with  locg-eared  rabbits  even  so  trifliDg  a  ciiiisa 
as  the  lopping  forward  of  one  ear  drags  forward  almost  every 
bone  of  the  gknll  on  that  side;  so  that  the  luiies  on  the  opposite 
aide  no  longer  Btriotly  correspond.    Ijislly,  if  any  animal  wew 
)r  diminish  much  in  general  size,  without  any  change 
in  ita  mental  powers,  or  if  tho  mental  powers  were  to  be  much 
increased  or  diminished,  'without  any  great  change  in  the  size 
tho  body,  the   shape  of  the   eknll  would  almost  certainly  be  ' 
altered.    I  infer  this  from  my  observations  on  domestic  rabbits,  j 
e  kinds  of  which  have  bewime  very  much  larger  than  the  j 
wild  animal,  whilst  others  have  retained  nearly  the  same  size 
but  in  both  cases  the  brain  has  been  much  rednced  relatiwly  t« 
the  size  of  the  body.    Now  I  was  at  first  much  surprised  oi 
finding  that  in  all  these  rabbits  the  skull  hod  become  elongated  I 
or  dolichocephalic ;  for  instance,  of  two  skulls  of  nearly  equal  1 
breadth,  the  one  from  a  wild  rabbit  and  the  other  from  a  large 
domestic  kind,  the  former  was  315  and  the  latter  4'3  inches 
length.^'    One  of  the  most  marked  distinctions  in  different  races   j 
of  men  is  that  the  skull  in  some  is  elongated,  and  in  others  I 
rounded;  and  here  the  explanation  suggested  by  the  case  of  the  I 
rabbits  may  hold  good;  for  WoJcker  finds  that  short  "men  incline   [ 
more  "  to  brachycephftly,  and  tall  men  to  dolichocepbaly ;""  and  J 
tall  men  may  be  compared  with  the  larger  and  longer-bodied  i 
Tabt)its,  all  of  which  liave  elongated  skulls,  or  are  dolicho- 
cephalic. 

From  these  several  fiicts  we  can  nnderstand,  to  a  otrtoin  | 
estent,  the  means  by  which  the  great  size  and  more  or  1 
rounded  form  of  the  skull  have  been  acquired  by  man ;  and  theau  ^ 
are  ch&racieis  eminently  distinctive  of  bim  in  comparison  with  , 
the  lower  animals. 

Another  most  conspicuous  difference  between  man  and  the  ] 
lower  animals   is   the  nakedness  of   his  skin.      Whales  and  ] 
porpoises  (Cetacea).  dugongs  (Sirenia)  and  the  hippopotamus 
naked;    and  this  may  be  advantageous  to  them  for  gliding   j 

mater,  whera  the  head  is  hnWtoalljr 
held  forwni'd,  the  fgrehcBd  becnmei 
luore  rounded  nad  pi'omiaeat. 

"  '  Variation  of  Animnls,"  fc.!_  ■ 
Tol.  I.  p.  117,011  the  elongiitioa  id  I 
the  ikull;  p.  119,  on  the  effect  of  I 
the  lopping  of  one  ear-  I 

*•  Quotel   br  SthaalThaoMn,  Itt   I 
'  A  nth  rolling.  *Kevicw,'  Oet.  IfiB", 
p.  418. 
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through  the  water ;  nor  would  it  be  injurious  to  them  from  the 
loss  of  warmth,  as  the  species,  which  inhabit  the  colder  regions, 
are  protected  by  a  thick  layer  of  blubber,  serving  the  same 
purpose  as  the  fur  of  seals  and  otters.  Elephants  and  rhino- 
ceroses are  almost  hairless;  and  as  certain  extinct  species, 
which  formerly  lived  under  an  Arctic  climate,  were  covered  with 
long  wool  or  hair,  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  the  existing 
species  of  both  genera  had  lost  their  hairy  covering  from  exposure 
to  heat.  This  appears  the  more  probable,  as  the  elephants  in 
India  which  live  on  elevated  and  cool  districts  are  more  hairy" 
than  those  on  the  lowlands.  May  we  then  infer  that  man 
became  divested  of  hair  from  having  aboriginally  inhabited  some 
tropical  land  ?  That  the  hair  is  chiefly  retained  in  the  male  sex  on 
the  chest  and  face,  and  in  both  sexes  at  the  junction  of  all  four 
limbs  with  the  trunk,  favours  this  inference— on  the  assumption 
that  the  hair  was  lost  before  man  became  erect ;  for  the  parts 
which  now  retain  most  hair  would  then  have  been  most  protected 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  crown  of  the  head,  however, 
ofters  a  curious  exception,  for  at  all  times  it  must  have  benn  one 
of  the  most  exposed  parts,  yet  it  is  thickly  clothed  with  hair. 
The  fact,  however,  tliat  the  other  members  of  the  order  of 
Primates,  to  which  man  belongs,  although  inhabiting  various  hot 
regions,  are  well  clothed  with  hair,  generally  thickest  on  the  upper 
surface,**  is  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  man  became  naked 
through  the  action  of  the  sun.  Mr.  Belt  believes  ^  that  within 
the  tropics  it  is  an  advantage  to  man  to  be  destitute  of  hair,  as 
he  is  thus  enabled  to  free  himself  of  the  multitude  of  ticks  (acari) 
and  other  parasites,  with  which  he  is  often  infested,  and  which 
sometimes  cause  ulceration.  But  whether  this  evil  is  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  have  led  to  the  denudation  of  his  body  through 
natural  selection,  may  be  doubted,  since  none  of  the  many 
quadrupeds  inhabiting  the  tropics  have,  as  far  as  I  know, 
acquired  any  specialised  means  of  relief.  The  view  which  seems 
to  me  the  most  probable  is  that  man,  or  rather  primarily  woman, 

•'   Owen,    •Anatomy    of    Verte-  ever,  states  that  in  the  Gorilla  the 

brates/  vol.  iii.  p.  619.  hair  is  thinner  on  the  back,  where 

••  Isidore  Geoffroy  St.-Hilaire  re-  it  is  partly  rubbed  off,  than  on  the 

marks  (*  Hist.  Nat.  G^o^rale,*  torn,  lower  surface. 

li  1859,  pp.  215-217)  on  the  head  of  "  The  *  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua/ 

man  beiug  covered  with  long  hair;  1874,  p.  209.     As   some   confirina- 

also  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  mon-  tion  of  Mr.  Belt's  view,  I  may  quote 

keys  and  of  other  mammals  being  the  following  passage  from  Sir  W, 

more  thickly  clothed  than  the  lower  Denison   ('Varieties   of  Vice-Regal 

surtac&s.     This   hiis   likewise   been  Life,*  vol.  i.  1870,  p.  440):  "It  is  said 

observed  by  various  authors.     Prof.  "  to  be  a   practice  with    the  Aus* 

r.  Gervais  ('  Hist.  Nat.  des  Mam-  "  tralians,    when    the   vermin    get 

tiiftres/  torn.  i.  1854,  p.  28),  how-  "  troublesome, to sin^ir  tbonu^elvcs.' 


became  divealoil  of  hair  for  omaTnonlal  purposes,  as  we  shall 
under  Sexual  Selection;  anj,  acccrding  to  this  belief,  it  is  ni 
tiurjiriRing  that  man  Bhcruld  differ  so  great!;  in  hairiness  trom  all 
other  Primates,  for  characters,  gained  through  sexual  solectioii, 
olten  differ  to  an  extraordinary  dogiv*  in  clusely-related  ftains. 

According  to  a  popular  impression,  the  absence  of  a  tail  is 
Dminontly  distinctiTO  of  man ;  but  as  those  opes  which  come 
nearest  to  him  are  destitute  of  this  organ,  its  disappearance  does 
:ioi  relate  esi'lusively  to  man.  The  tail  often  differs  remarkabi? 
in  kngth  within  the  same  geuns :  thus  in  some  species  of  Macaons 

a  longer  than  the  whole  iKjdy,  and  is  formed  of  twenty-foulM 
;  in  others  it  consists  of  a  scarcely  visible  stum] 
containing  only  three  or  four  vertebra.     In  some  kinds 
baboons  there  ara  twenty-five,  whilst  in  the  mandrill  there 
ten  very  small  stunted  caudal  vertehriB,  or,  according  to  Cuvier, 
BometiineB  only  five.    The  tail,  whether  it  be  long  or  short,  almas*' 
al nays  tapers  towards  the  end;  and  this,!  presume,  results  from 
the  atrophy  of  the  terminal  muscles,  tc¥;ether  with  their  arterif 
and  nerves,  through  disuse,  leading  to  the  atrophy  of  the  terminali 
bones.    But  no  explanation  can  at  present  be  given  of  the  greitl 
diversity  which  ofteu  occurs  in  its  length.    Here,  however,  we' 
are  more  specially  concerned  with  the  complete  external  dis- 
appearance of  the  tail.    Professor  Broca  has  recently  shewn" 
thut  the  tail  in  all  qnadrnpeds  consists  of  two  portions,  generally 
separated  abruptly  from  each  other;  tlie  basal  portion  consists 
of  vertebrffi,  more  or  less  perfectly  chunnelled  and  furnished  with 
apophyses  like  ordinary  vertebne;  whereas  those  of  the  terminal' 
portion  are  not  channelled,  are  almost  smooth,  and  scarcelf^ 
resemble  true  vertebrie.    A  tail,  though  not  externally  visibli 
really  present  in  man  and  the  anthropomorphous  apes,  and  is 
constructed  on  exactly  the  same  pattern  in  both.    In  the  terminal 
portion   th&    vertebra,  constituting  the   os   roceyx,  are  quite 
rudimentary,  being  much  reduced  in  size  and  number.    In  the 
basal  portion,  the  vertebra  are  likewise  few,  are  united  firmly 
together,  and  are  arrested  in  development;  but  they  have  bei'n 
rendered    much   broader  and  flatter  than  the  corresponding 
rertebrffl   in  the  tails  of  other  auimalg :   they  constitute  whiil 
liroca  calls  the  accessory  sacral  vertebra.    Tliese  are  of  functional 
importance  by  supporting  certain  internal  parts  and  in  othu 
wnya;  and  tleir  modification  is  directly  coimcctedwith  the  erect 

"  Hi    St.  OrOi^B  Mivart,  'Proc  Geoffrey,  'Hist.  Nnt.  Ocn. 

-LM>\of.    Soc'   ISBh,  yp.   otia,    683,  ]..  l!44. 

Or.  J.  t.  GrEiy,  'Cat.   Brit.  Miti  :  *<  •\Wm<l' Aalhri[ia\in 

Sktietma.'     Owea,     'Anatomy     of  •  Lu  Ouujt.li-.ioa  dai  Vwti 

VtrWtintai,'  vol  H  f.  317.     IsiJors  <l/-.leB.' 
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or  semi-erect  attitude  of  man  and  the  anthropomorphous  apes. 
This  conclusion  is  the  more  trustworthy,  as  Broca  formerly  held 
B  different  view,  which  he  has  now  abandoned.  The  modifica- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  basal  caudal  vertebrsB  in  man  and  tlio 
higher  apes  may  have  been  effected,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  natural  selection. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  about  the  rudimentary  and  variable 
vertebrsB  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  tail,  forming  the  o«  coccyx  f 
A  notion  which  has  often  been,  and  will  no  doubt  again  be 
ridiculed,  namely,  that  friction  has  had  something  to  do  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  external  portion  of  the  tail,  is  not 
so  ridiculous  as  it  at  first  appears.  Dr.  Anderson**  states 
that  the  extremely  short  tail  of  Macacus  brunrteus  is  formed  of 
eleven  vertebrae,  including  the  imbedded  basal  ones.  The 
extremity  is  tendinous  and  contains  no  vertebrsB;  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  five  rudimentary  ones,  so  minute  that  together  they 
are  only  odo  line  and  a  half  in  length,  and  these  are  permanently 
bent  to  one  side  in  the  shape  of  a  hook.  The  free  part  of  the 
tail,  only  a  little  alx>ve  an  inch  in  length,  includes  only  four  moie 
small  vertebi-sB.  This  short  tail  is  carried  erect;  but  about  a 
quarter  of  its  total  length  is  doubled  on  to  itself  to  the  left;  and 
this  terminal  part,  wliich  includes  the  hook-like  portion,  serves 
"  to  fill  up  the  interspace  between  the  upper  divergent  portion 
"  of  the  callosities ;"  so  that  the  animal  sits  on  it,  and  thus  renders 
it  rough  and  callous.  Dr.  Anderson  thus  sums  up  his  observa- 
tions :  "  These  facts  seem  to  me  to  have  only  one  explanation ; 
"  this  tail,  from  its  short  size,  is  in  the  monkey's  way  when  it 
**  sits  down,  and  frequently  becomes  placed  under  the  animal 
**  while  it  is  in  this  attitude ;  and  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
"  does  not  extend  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  ischial  tuberosities 
'*  it  seems  as  if  the  tail  originally  had  been  bent  round,  by  the 
*'  will  of  the  animal,  into  the  interspace  between  the  callosities,  to 
"  escape  being  pressed  between  them  and  the  ground,  and  that 
"  in  time  the  curvature  became  permanent,  fitting  in  of  itself 
**  when  the  organ  happens  to  be  sat  upon,"  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  surprising  that  the  surface  of  the  tail  should 
have  been  roughened  and  rendered  callous;  and  Dr.Murie,^  who 
carefully  observed  this  species  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  as  well 
as  three  other  closely  allied  forms  with  slightly  longer  tails,  says 
that  when  the  animal  sits  down,  the  tail  "  is  necessarily  thrust 
"  to  one  side  of  the  buttocks ;  and  whether  long  or  short  its  root 
**  is  consequently  liable  to  be  rubbed  or  chafed."     As  we  now 

»»  *Prnc.  Zoolog.  Soc.,'  1872,  p-         "  *  Pror,   Zoolog.   Soc    1872,   p 
210.  7tU\ 
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have  evidence  tbai  mutilations  occasionally  produce  an  inherite<1 
eflfect,**  it  is  not  very  improbable  that  in  short-tailed  monkeyy,  the 
projecting  part  of  the  tail,  being  functionally  useless,  should  aftei 
many  generations  have  become  rudimentary  and  distorted,  from 
bp.ing  continually  rubbed  and  chafed.  We  see  the  projecting  part  in 
this  condition  in  the  Macucus  brunneus,  and  absolutely  aborted  in 
ths  M.  ecaudat'18  and  in  several  of  the  higher  apes.  Finally,  then, 
m  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  tail  has  disappeared  in  man  and  the 
tiiitliropomorphous  apes,  owing  to  the  terminal  portion  having 
been  injured  by  friction  during  a  long  lapse  of  time ;  the  basal 
and  embedded  portion  having  been  reduced  and  modified,  so  as 
to  become  suitable  to  the  erect  or  semi-erect  position. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  shew  that  some  of  the  most 
ilistinctive  characters  of  man  have  in  all  probability  been 
acquired,  either  directly,  or  more  commonly  indirectly,  through 
natural  selection.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  modifications 
in  structure  or  constitution,  which  do  not  serve  to  adapt  an 
organism  to  its  habits  of  life,  to  the  food  which  it  consumes,  or 
passively  to  the  surrounding  conditions,  cannot  have  been  thus 
acquired.  We  must  not,  however,  be  too  confident  in  deciding 
what  modifications  are  of  service  to  each  being:  we  should 
remember  how  little  we  know  about  the  use  of  many  parts,  or 
what  changes  in  the  blood  or  tissues  may  serve  to  fit  an 
Organism  for  a  new  climate  or  new  kinds  of  food.  Nor  must  wo 
forget  the  principle  of  correlation,  by  which,  as  Isidore  Geoffroy 
has  shewn  in  the  case  of  man,  many  strange  deviations  of 
structure  are  tied  together.  Independently  of  correlation,  a 
change  in  one  part  often  leads,  through  the  increased  or  decreased 
use  of  other  parts,  to  other  changes  of  a  quite  unexpected 
nature.  It  is  also  well  to  reflect  on  such  facts,  as  the  wonderful 
growth  of  galls  on  plants  caused  by  the  poison  of  an  insect,  and 
on  the  remarkable  changes  of  colour  in  the  plumage  of  parrots 
when  fed  on  certain  fishes,  or  inoculated  with  the  poison  of 
toads;'*  for  we  can  thus  see  that  the  fluids  of  the  system,  if 
altered  for  some  special  purpose,  might  induce  other  changes. 
We  should  especially  bear  in  mind  that  modifications  acquired 

•*  I  ill  Milt  to  Dr.  Biown-S^qunrd's  inherited  effects  of  mot-mots  biting 

cbseiVittit'Us    on     the     transmitted  off    the   barbs   of   their  own   tail- 

fffect  of  an  operation  causing  epi-  feathers.    See  also  on  the  general 

kpsy  in  gninea-pigs,  and   likewise  subject    Variation  of  Animals  and 

more    recently    on    the    analogous  Plants  under    Domestication/    voL 

effects   of  cutting  the  sym|>athetic  ii.,  pp.  22-24. 

cerve  in  the  neck.    1  shail  hereafter  •*  *  The  Variation  of  Animf.ls  and 

have  occasion  to  refer  to  Mr.  Salvin's  Plants  under  Dumesticaf  ijn/  Fol.  i\, 

interest  ug  case  of  the  apparently  pp.  2S0.  282. 
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ind  continiially  nsed  during  past  ages  for  some  useful  purpose, 
would  probably  become  firmly  fixed,  and  might  be  long  inherit(;d. 

Thus  a  large  yet  undefined  extension  may  safely  be  given  to 
the  direct  and  indirect  results  of  natural  selection ;  but  I  now 
admit,  after  reading  the  essay  by  Niigeli  on  plants,  and  the 
remarks  by  various  authors  with  respect  to  animals,  more 
especially  those  recently  made  by  Professor  Broca,  that  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  my  '  Origin  of  Species '  I  perhaps  attributed 
too  much  to  the  action  of  natural  selection  or  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  I  have  altered  the  fifth  edition  of  the  *  Origin  *  so  as  to 
confine  my  remarks  to  adaptive  changes  of  structure ;  but  I  am 
convinced,  from  the  light  gained  during  even  the  last  few  years, 
that  very  many  structures  which  now  appear  to  us  useless,  will 
hereafter  be  proved  to  be  useful,  and  will  therefore  come  within 
the  range  of  natural  selection.  Nevertheless,  I  did  not  formerly 
consider  sufficiently  the  existence  of  structures,  which,  as  far  as 
we  can  at  present  judge,  are  neither  beneficial  nor  injurious; 
and  this  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  oversights  as  yet 
detected  in  my  work.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  as  some 
excuse,  that  I  had  two  distinct  objects  in  view;  firstly,  to 
shew  that  species  had  not  been  separately  created,  and  secondly, 
that  natural  selection  had  been  the  chief  agent  of  change, 
though  largely  aided  by  the  inherited  effects  of  habit,  and  slightly 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  surrounding  conditions.  I  was 
not,  however,  able  to  annul  the  influence  of  my  former  belief, 
then  almost  universal,  that  each  species  had  been  purposely 
created ;  and  this  led  to  my  tacit  assumption  that  every  detail 
of  structure,  excepting  rudiments,  was  of  some  special,  though 
unrecognised,  service.  Any  one  with  this  assumption  in  his 
mind  would  naturally  extend  too  far  the  aci 
selection,  either  during  past  or  present  times.  Some  of  those 
who  admit  the  principle  of  evolution,  but  reject  natural  selec- 
tion, seem  to  forget,  when  criticising  my  book,  that  I  had  the 
above  two  objects  in  view ;  hence  if  I  have  erred  in  giving  to 
natural  selection  gieat  power,  which  I  am  very  far  from 
admitting,  or  in  having  exaggerated  its  power,  which  is  in  itself 
probable,  I  have  at  least,  as  I  hope,  done  good  service  in  aiding 
to  overthrow  the  dogma  of  separate  creations. 

It  is,  as  I  can  now  see,  probable  that  all  organic  beings, 
including  man,  possess  peculiarities  of  structure,  which  neither 
are  now,  nor  were  formerly  of  any  service  to  them,  and  which, 
therefore,  are  of  no  physiological  importance.  We  know  not 
what  produces  the  numberless  slight  differences  between  the 
individuals  of  each  species,  for  reversion  only  carries  the 
problem  a  few  steps  backwards;  but  each  peculiarity  must 
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tisTe  had  ifB  efficient  cauEC  If  these  causes,  whatever  they 
may  he,  were  to  act  more  uniformly  and  energetically  during  a 
lengthened  period  (and  against  this  no  reason  can  be  aesigned). 
the  result  would  probahly  be  sot  a  mere  slight  individual 
difference,  hut  a  well-marked  and  constant  modification,  thongli 
one  of  no  physiological  importance.  Changed  structures,  which 
uo  in  no  way  heneficial,  cannot  he  kept  uniform  through  iiatural 
Beloction,  though  the  injurious  will  he  thns  eliminated.  Uni- 
formity of  character  would,  however,  naturally  follow  from  the 
assumed  aniformity  of  the  eiciting  causes,  and  likewise  from 
the  free  ifitercrossiug  of  many  individuals.  Curing  successivfif 
periods,  the  some  oi^anism  might  in  this  manner  acqiiinJ 
succeaeive  modifications,  which  would  be  transmitted  ii 
uniform  state  as  long  as  tha  esciting  causes  remained  the  bi 
and  there  was  free  intercrossing.  With  respect  to  the  exciting 
causeB  we  can  only  say,  as  when  speaking  of  so-called  spoo* 
taneous  variations,  that  they  relate  much  more  closely  to  the 
constitution  of  the  varying  organism,  than  to  the  nature  of  the 
conditiona  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 


Con c^ifsj'on.— In  this  chapter  we  have  seen  that  as  man  at  tli0i 
present  day  is  liable,  like  every  otlier  animal,  to  multiform 
individual  differences  or  slight  variations,  so  no  doubt  were  the 
e»rly  progenitors  of  man ;  the  variations  being  formerly  induced 
by  the  same  general  causes,  and  governed  by  the  same  general 
and  compIoK  laws  as  at  present  As  all  animals  tend  to  multiply 
beyond  Uieir  means  of  subsistence,  so  it  must  have  been  with 
the  progenitors  of  man;  and  this  would  inevitubly  lead  to  «■ 
stniggle  for  existence  and  to  natural  selection.  The  lattes 
process  would  he  greatly  aided  by  the  inherited  effects  of  'Cbn 
increased  use  of  parts,  and  tliese  two  processes  would  incessantlyi 
react  on.  each  other.  It  appears,  also,  as  we  shall  hereafter  se^^ 
that  various  unimportant  charaefers  have  been  acquired  hy 
through  sexual  selection.  An  unexplained  residuum  of  changyj 
must  be  left  to  the  assumed  uniform  action  of  those  unknown' 
agencies,  which  occasionally  induce  strongly  marked  and  abrupt 
doviatioDs  of  structure  in  our  domestic  productions. 

Judging  from  the  habits  of  savages  and  of  the  greater  nnmher 
of  the  Quodmmann,  primeval  men,  and  even  their  ape-h'k« 
pijgenitors,  probably  lived  in  society.  With  strictly  social 
animals,  natural  selection  sometimes  acts  on  the  individaati 
through  the  preservation  of  variations  which  are  beneficial  to 
tliB  community.  A  community  which  includes  a  large  numbet 
of  wtll-cndowed  individuals  increases  in  number,  and  is  vieto- 
noii£  over  other  less  favoured  ones ;  even  altliongh  each  seponite 
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member  gains  no  advantage  over  the  others  of  the  same  com- 
munity. Associated  insects  have  thus  acquired  many  remark- 
able steuctnres,  which  are  of  little  or  no  service  to  the  individual, 
Buch  as  the  pollen-collecting  apparatus,  or  the  sting  of  the 
worker-bee,  or  the  great  jaws  of  soldier-ants.  With  the  higher 
social  animals,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  structure  has  been 
modified  solely  for  the  good  of  the  community,  though  some  are 
of  secondary  service  to  it.  For  instance,  the  horns  of  ruminants 
and  the  great  canine  teeth  of  baboons  appear  to  have  been 
acquired  by  the  males  as  weapons  for  sexual  strife,  but  they  are 
used  in  defence  of  the  herd  or  troop.  In  regard  to  certain 
mental  powers  the  case,  as  wo  shall  see  in  the  fifth  chapter,  is 
wholly  different ;  for  these  faculties  have  been  chiefly,  or  even 
exclusively,  gained  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  the 
individuals  thereof,  have  at  the  same  time  gained  an  advantage 
indirectly. 

It  has  often  been  objected  to  such  views  as  the  foregoing,  that 
man  is  one  of  the  most  helpless  and  defenceless  creatures  in  the 
\\orld;  and  that  during  his  early  and  less  well-developed 
condition  he  would  have  been  still  more  helpless.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll,  for  instance,  insists'®  that  "the  human  frame  has 
"  diverged  from  the  structure  of  brutes,  in  the  direction  of 
•'  greater  physical  helplessness  and  weakness.  That  is  to  say,  it 
"  is  a  divergence  which  of  all  others  it  is  most  impossible  to 
"  ascribe  to  mere  natural  selection."  He  adduces  the  naked  and 
unprotected  state  of  the  body,  the  absence  of  great  teeth  or 
^laws  for  defence,  the  small  strength  and  speed  of  man,  and  his 
slight  power  of  discovering  food  or  of  avoiding  danger  by  smell. 
To  these  deficiencies  there  might  be  added  one  still  more 
serious,  namely,  that  he  cannot  climb  quickly,  and  so  escape 
from  enemies.  The  loss  of  hair  would  not  have  been  a  great 
Injury  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  warm  country.  For  we  know  that  the 
unclothed  Fuegians  can  exist  under  a  wretched  climate.  When 
we  compare  the  defenceless  state  of  man  with  that  of  apes,  we 
must  remember  that  the  great  canine  teeth  with  which  the  latter 
are  provided,  are  possessed  in  their  full  development  by  the  males 
alone,  and  are  chiefly  used  by  them  for  fighting  with  their  rivals ; 
yet  the  females,  which  are  not  thus  provided,  manage  t^  survive. 

In  regard  to  bodily  size  or  strength,  we  do  not  know  whether 
man  is  descended  from  some  small  species,  like  the  chimpanzee, 
or  from  one  as  powerful  as  the  gorilla ;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot 
Bay  whether  man  has  become  larger  and  stronger,  or  smaUet 

••  'Primeval  Man,'  1869,  d.  66. 
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find  weaker,  than  his  ancestors.  We  should,  however,  bear  in 
mind  that  an  animal  possessing  gre^t  size,  strength,  and  ferocity 
and  which,  like  the  gorilla,  could  defend  itself  from  all  enemies^ 
would  not  perhaps  have  become  social;  and  this  would  mopt 
eflfectually  have  checked  the  acquirement  of  the  higher  mental 
qualities,  such  as  sympathy  and  the  love  of  his  fellows.  Hence  it 
night  have  been  an  immense  advantage  to  man  to  have  sprung 
iTom  some  comparatively  weak  creature. 

The  small  strength  and  speed  of  man,  his  want  of  natural 
weapons,  &c.,  are  more  than  counterbalanced,  firstly,  by  his 
intellectual  powers,  through  which  he  has  formed  for  himself 
weapons,  tools,  &c.,  though  still  remaining  in  a  barbarous  state, 
and,  secondly,  by  his  social  qualities  which  lead  him  to  give  and 
receive  aid  from  his  fellow-men.  No  country  in  the  world  abounds 
in  a  greater  degree  with  dangerous  beasts  than  Southern  Africa ; 
no  country  presents  more  fearful  physical  hardships  than  the 
Arctic  regions;  yet  one  of  the  puniest  of  i-aces,  that  of  the 
Bushmen,  maintains  itself  in  Southern  Africa,  as  do  the  dwarfed 
Esquimaux  in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  ancestors  of  man  were,  no 
doubt,  inferior  in  intellect,  and  probably  in  social  disposition,  to 
the  lowest  existing  savages ;  but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  they 
might  have  existed,  or  even  flourished,  if  they  had  advanced  iu 
intellect,  whilst  gradually  losing  their  brute-like  powers,  such 
as  that  of  climbing  trees,  &c.  But  these  ancestors  would  not 
have  been  exposed  to  any  special  danger,  even  if  far  more 
helpless  and  defenceless  than  any  existing  savages,  had  they 
inhabited  some  warm  continent  or  large  island,  such  a€ 
Australia,  New  Guinea,  or  Borneo,  which  is  now  the  home  of  the 
orang.  And  natural  selection  arising  from  the  competition  oJ 
tribe  with  tribe,  in  some  such  large  area  as  one  of  these,  together 
with  the  inherited  effects  of  habit,  would,  under  favourable 
conditions,  have  sufficed  to  raise  man  to  his  present  high  pnsitiofi 
hi  Uic  crgnmc  tjOftle, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Comparison  of  the  Mental  Powers  of  Man  and  the 

Lower  Animals. 

The  difference  in  mental  power  between  the  highest  ape  and  the  lowest 
savage,  immense  —  Certam  instincts  in  common  —  The  emotions  — 
Curiosity — imitation — Attention  —  Memory  —  Imagination  —  Reason — 
Progressive  improvement  —  Tools  and  weapons  used  by  animals  — 
Abstraction,  self-consciousness — Language — Sense  of  beauty — Belief  in 
God,  spiritual  agencies,  superstitions. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  two  chapters  that  man  bears  in  his 
bodily  structure  clear  traces  of  his  descent  from  some  lower 
form ;  but  it  may  be  urged  that,  as  man  differs  so  greatly  in 
his  mental  power  from  all  other  animals,  there  must  be  some 
error  in  this  conclusion.  No  doubt  the  difference  in  this 
respect  is  enormous,  even  if  we  compare  the  mind  of  one  of  the 
lowest  savages,  who  has  no  words  to  express  any  number  higher 
than  four,  and  who  uses  hardly  any  abstract  terms  for  common 
objects  or  for  the  affections,^  with  that  of  the  most  highly 
organised  ape.  The  difference  would,  no  doubt,  still  remain 
immense,  even  if  one  of  the  higher  apes  had  been  improved  or 
civilised  as  much  as  a  dog  has  been  in  comparison  with  its 
parent-form,  the  wolf  or  jackal.  The  Fuegians  rank  amongst 
the  lowest  barbarians;  but  I  was  continually  struck  with 
surprise  how  closely  the  three  natives  on  board  H.M.S.  *'  Beagle," 
who  had  lived  some  years  in  England,  and  could  talk  a  little 
English,  resembled  us  in  disposition  and  in  most  of  our  mental 
faculties.  If  no  organic  being  excepting  man  had  possessed  any 
mental  power,  or  if  his  powers  had  been  of  a  wholly  different 
nature  from  those  of  the  lower  animals,  then  we  should  never 
have  been  able  to  convince  ourselves  that  our  high  faculties 
had  been  gradually  developed.  But  it  can  be  shewn  that  ther« 
is  no  fundamental  difference  of  this  kind.  We  must  also  admit 
that  there  is  a  much  wider  interval  in  mental  power  between 
one  of  the  lowest  fishes,  as  a  lamprey  or  lancelet,  and  one  of  the 
higher  apes,  than  between  an  aj^e  and  man ;  yet  tIJs  interval 
is  filled  up  by  numberless  gradations. 

Nor  is  the  difference  slight  in  moral  disposition  between  a 
barbarian^  such  as  the  man  described  by  the  old  navigator 

»  See  the  evidence  on  those  points,  as  given  by  Lubbock, '-  Prehistoric 
Times,'  p.  354,  &c. 
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Byron,  who  dasued  his  child  on  the  rocks  for  dropping  a  baskdl 
of  sea-urchins,  and  a  Howard  or  Clarkson;  and  in  intellectj 
between  a  savage  who  uses  hardly  any  abstract  terms,  and  a 
Newton  or  Shakspeare.  Differences  of  this  kind  between  the 
highest  men  of  the  highest  races  and  the  lowest  savages,  are 
connected  by  the  finest  gradations,  ^berefprejtjs^ossible  thai 
they  mignt  pass  and  be  developed  into  each  other. 
^""iHyobJectlirtEis  chapter  Is  to"Bhew"thaftBere~is  no  fund*- 
mental  difference  between  man  and  the  higher  mammals  in  theii 
mental  faculties.  Each  division  of  tlie  subject  might  have  been 
extended  into  a  separate  essay,  but  must  here  be  treated  briefly. 
As  no  classification  of  the  mental  powers  has  been  universally 
accepted,  I  shall  arrange  my  remarks  in  the  order  most  con- 
venient for  my  purpose ;  and  will  select  those  facts  which  have 
struck  me  most,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  produce  some 
effect  on  the  reader. 

With  respect  to  animals  very  low  in  the  scale,  I  shall  give 
Bume  additional  facts  under  Sexual  Selection,  shewing  that  their 
mental  powers  are  much  higher  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  variability  of  the  faculties  in  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species  is  an  important  point  for  us,  and  some  few  illustrations 
will  here  be  given.  But  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into 
many  details  on  this  head,  for  I  have  found  on  frequent  enquiry, 
that  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  those  who  have  long 
attended  to  animals  of  many  kiuds,  including  birds,  that  the 
individuals  differ  greatly  in  every  mental  characteristic.  In 
what  manner  the  mental  powers  were  firet_develop§d  in  the 
lowest  organisms,  is  as  hopeless  an  enquiry  as  how  life  itself 
first  originated.  These  are  problems  for  the  distant  future,  if 
they  are  ever  to  be  solved  by  man. 

As  man  possesses  the  Fame  senses  as  the  lower  animals,  his 
fundamental  intuitions  must  be  the  same.  Man  has  also  some 
few  instincts  in  common,  as  that  of  self-preservation,  sexual  love, 
the  love  of  the  mother  for  her  new-born  offspring,  the  desire 
possessed  by  the  latter  to  suck,  and  so  forth.  But  man,  perhaps, 
has  somewhat  fewer  instincts  than  those  possessed  by  the 
animals  which  come  next  to  him  in  the  series.  The  orang  in 
the  Eastern  islands,  and  the  chimpanzee  in  Africa,  build  plat- 
forms on  which  they  sleep ;  and,  as  both  species  follow  the  same 
habit,  it  might  be  argued  that  this  was  due  to  instinct,  but  we 
cannot  feel  sure  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  both  animals  having 
similar  wants,  and  possessing  similar  powers  of  reasoning. 
These  apes,  as  we  may  assume,  avoid  the  many  poisonous  fruita 
of  the  tropics,  and  man  has  no  such  knowledge :  but  as  oui 
domestic  animals,  when  taken  to  foreign  lands,  and  when  fiist 
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tarned  out  in  the  spring,  often  eat  poisonous  herbs,  which  they    K    ^ 
afterwards  avoid,  we  cannot  feel  sure  that  the  apes  do  not  learn  r .  o'^ 
from  their  own  experience  or  from  that  of  their  parents  what 
fruits  to  select.    It  is,  however,  certain,  as  we  shall  presently  seo, 
that  apes  have  an  instinctive  dread  of  serpents,  and  probably  of 
other  dangerous  animals. 

The  fewness  and  the  comparative  simphcity  of  the  instincts  in 
the  higher  animals  are  remarkable  in  contrast  with  those  of  the 
.ower  animals.  Cuvier  maintained  that  instinct  and  intelligence 
stand  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other ;  and  some  have  thought 
that  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  higher  animals  have  been 
gradually  developed  from  their  instincts.  But  Pouchet,  in  an 
interesting  essay,*  has  shewn  that  no  such  inverse  ratio  really 
exists.  Those  insects  which  possess  the  most  wondeiful  instincts 
are  certainly  the  most  intelligent.  In  the  vertebrate  series,  the 
least  intelligent  members,  namely  fishes  and  amphibians,  do  not 
possess  complex  instincts;  and  amongst  mammals  the  animal 
most  remarkable  for  its  instincts,  namely  the  beaver,  is  highly 
intelligent,  as  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  has  read  Mr. 
Morgan's  excellent  work.* 

Although  the  first  dawnings  of  intelligence,  according  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,*  have  been  developed  through  the  multiplica- 
tion and  co-ordination  of  reflex  actions,  and  although  many  of 
the  simpler  instincts  graduate  into  reflex  actions,  and  can  hardly 
bo  distinguished  from  them,  as  in  the  c«se  of  young  animals 
sucking,  yet  the  more  complex  instincts  seem  to  have  originated 
Independently  of  intelligence.  I  am,  however,  very  far  from 
wishing  to  deny  that  instinctive  actions  may  lose  their  fixed  and 
untaught  character,  and  be  replaced  by  others  performed  by  tho 
aid  of  the  free  will.  On  the  other  hand,  some  intelligent  actions, 
after  being  performed  during  several  generations,  become  con- 
verted into  instincts  and  are  inherited,  as  when  birds  on  oceanic 
islands  learn  to  avoid  man.  These  actions  may  then  be  said 
to  be  degraded  in  character,  for  they  are  no  longer  performed 
through  reason  or  from  experience.  But  the  greater  number  of 
the  more  complex  instincts  appear  to  have  been  gained  in  a 
v^holly  different  manner,  through  the  natural  selection  of  varia- 
tions of  simpler  instinctive  actions.  Such  variations  appear  to 
arise  from  the  same  unknown  causes  acting  on  the  cerebral 
organisation,  which  induce  slight  variations  or  individual  dif- 
ference in  other  parts  of  the  l)ody ;  and  these  variations,  owing 

•  'L'lnstinct   chez    les    Insectcs.*  •  *Tlie  American  Beaver  .ind  hitf 

Rovi*  des  Deux  Mondes,'  Keb.  1870,     Works/  1 868. 
p.  Oi>J.  ^  *  The  Principles  of  Psychology, 

and  edit.  1870,  pp.  4  18-443. 
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fci>  o^ir  ignorance,  are  often  said  to  arise  spontaneously.  We  can, 
[  tliink,  come  to  no  other  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
the  more  complex  instincts,  when  we  reflect  on  the  marvellous 
instincts  of  sterile  worker-ants  and  bees,  which  leave  no  oflf- 
spring  to  inherit  the  effects  of  experience  and  of  modified  habits. 
Although,  as  wo  learn  from  the  above-mentioned  insects  and 
the  beaver,  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  is  certainly  compatible 
with  complex  instincts,  and  although  actions,  at  first  learnt 
voluntarily  can  soon  through  habit  be  performed  with  the 
quickness  and  certainty  of  a  reflex  action,  yet  it  is  not  improbable 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  interference  between  the 
development  of  free  intelligence  and  of  instinct, — which  latter 
implies  some  inherited  modification  of  the  brain.  Little  is 
y'^  known  about  the  functions  of  the  brain,  but  we  can  perceive 
.^  that  as  the  intellectual  powers  become  highly  developed,  tho 
V^  \  various  parts  of  the  brain  must  be  connected  by  very  intricate 
"  b^  channels  of  the  freest  intercommunication;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, each  separate  part  would  perhaps  tend  to  be  less  well  fitted 
to  answer  to  particular  sensations  or  associations  in  a  definite 
and  inherited — that  is  instinctive — manner.  There  seems  even 
to  exist  some  relation  between  a  low  degree  of  intelligence  and  a 
strong  tendency  to  the  formation  of  fixed,  though  not  inherited 
habits ;  for  as  a  sagacious  physician  remarked  to  me,  pei^sons 
who  are  slightly  imbecile  tend  to  act  in  everything  by  routine 
or  habit;  and  they  are  rendered  much  happier  if  this  is  en- 
couraged. 

I  have  thought  this  digression  worth  giving,  because  we  may 
easily  underrate  the  mental  powers  of  the  higher  animals,  and 
especially  of  man,  when  we  compare  their  actions  founded  on  the 
memory  of  past  events,  on  foresight,  reason,  and  imagination, 
with  exactly  similar  actions  instinctively  performed  by  the  lower 
animals;  in  this  latter  case  the  capacity  of  performing  such 
actions  has  been  gained,  step  by  step,  through  the  variability  of 
the  mental  organs  and  natural  selection,  without  any  conscious 
intelligence  on  tho  part  of  the  animal  during  each  successive 
i^'eueration.  No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Wallace  has  argued,*  much  of  the 
intelligent  work  done  by  man  is  due  to  imitation  and  not  to 
reason;  but  there  is  this  great  difference  between  his  actions 
and  many  of  those  performed  by  tho  lower  animals,  namely,  that 
man  cannot,  on  his  first  trial,  make,  for  instance,  a  stone  hatchet 
or  ft  canoe,  through  his  power  of  imitation.  He  has  to  leain  hia 
work  by  practice ;  a  beaver,  on  the  other  hand,  can  make  its 
dam  or  canal,  and  a  bird  its  nest,  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,  and 

»  *  i  oLtiibutions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,'  1870,  p.  212. 
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a  spider  its  wonderful  web,  quite  as  well,'  the  first  time  it  tries, 
Hs  when  old  and  experienced. 

To  return  to  our  immediate  subject :  the  lower  animals,  like 
man,  manifestly  feel  pleasure  an(i  pain,  happiness  and  misery. 
Happiness  is  never  better  exhibited  than  by  young  animals,  such 
as  puppies,  kittens,  lambs,  &c.,  when  playing  together,  like  our 
own  children.  Even  insects  play  together,  as  has  been  described 
by  that  excellent  observer,  P.  Huber,'  who  saw  ants  cliasing  and 
pretending  to  bite  each  other,  like  so  many  puppies. 

The  fact  that  the  lower  animals  are  excited  by  the  same 
emotions  as  ourselves  is  so  well  established,  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  weary  the  reader  by  many  details.  Terror  acts  in 
the  same  manner  on  them  as  on  us,  causing  the  muscles  to 
tremble,  the  heart  to  palpitate,  the  sphincters  to  be  relaxed,  and 
the  hair  to  stand  on  end.  Suspicion,  the  offspring  of  fear,  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  most  wild  animals.  It  is,  I  think, 
impossible  to  read  the  account  given  by  Sir  E.  Tennent,  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  female  elephants,  used  as  decoys,  without 
admitting  that  they  intentionally  practise  deceit,  and  well  know 
what  they  are  about.  Courage  and  timidity  are  extremely 
variable  qualities  in  the  individuals  of  the  same,  species,  as  is 
plainly  seen  in  our  dogs.  Some  dogs  and  horses  are  ill-tempered, 
and  easily  turn  sulky;  others  are  good-tempered;  and  these 
qualities  are  certainly  inherited.  Every  one  knows  how  liable 
animals  are  to  furious  rage,  and  how  plainly  they  show  it. 
Many,  and  probably  true,  anecdotes  have  been  published  on  the 
long-delayed  and  artful  revenge  of  various  animals.  The 
accurate  Rcngger,  and  Brehm*  state  that  the  American  and 
African  monkeys  which  they  kept  tame,  certainly  revenged 
themselves.  Sir  Andrew  Smith,  a  zoologist  whose  scrupulous 
accuracy  was  known  to  many  persons,  told  me  the  following 
story  of  which  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness;  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  an  officer. had  often  plagued  a  certain  baboon, 
and  the  animal,  seeing  him  ap]iroaching  one  Sunday  for 
parade,  poured  water  into  a  hole  and  hastily  made  some  thick 
mud,  which  he  skilfully  dashed  over  the  officer  as  he  passed 
by,  to  the  amusement  of  many  bystanders.  For  long  after- 
wards the  baboon  rejoiced  and  triumphed  whenever  he  .saw  \\\a 
victim. 

•  For    the     evidence    od    this  •  All   the   following   statements, 

head,   see    Mr.   J.   Trahcrne    Mog-  given  on  the  authority  of  these  two 

gridge's    most     interesting     work,  naturalists,  aie  taken  IVom  Kengger*? 

*  Harvesting    Ants    and    Trap-door  'Naturgesch,  dcr  S'augethiere    vou 

Spiders,*  1873,  p.  126,  128.  Paraguay,*  1830,  s.  41-o7,  uud  fioiu- 

'  *  Recherciies  sur  les  Moeurs  des  Brehra's  *Thier)ehon,'  U.  i.  s.  10-*»7 
Pounuis.'  1810,  p.  173. 
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The  love  of  a  dog  for  his  master  is  notorious;  as  an  old 
wi'iter  quaintly  says,' "  A  dog  is  the  only  thing  on  this  earth 
"  that  luvs  you  more  than  he  luvs  himself." 

In  the  agony  of  death  a  dog  has  been  known  to  caress 
his  master,  and  every  one  has  heard  of  the  dog  suffering 
under  vivisection,  who  licked  the  hand  of  the  operator;  this 
Dian,  unless  the  operation  was  fully  justified  by  an  increase 
of  our  knowledge,  or  unless  he  had  a  heart  of  stone,  must  have 
felt  remorse  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

As  Whewell  ^®  has  well  asked,  **  who  that  reads  tlje  touching 
•'*  instances  of  maternal  affection,  related  so  often  of  the  women  of 

all  nations,  and  of  the  females  of  all  animals,  can  doubt  that  the 

princi pie  of  action  is  the  same  in  the  two  cases  ?  **  We  see  mater- 
nal affection  exhibited  in  the  most  trifling  details ;  thus  Kengger 
observed  an  American  monkey  (a  Cebus)  carefully  driving  away 
the  flies  which  plagued  her  infant;  and  Duvaucel  saw  a 
Hylobates  washing  the  faces  of  her  young  ones  in  a  stream.  So 
intense  is  the  grief  of  female  monkeys  for  the  loss  of  their 
young,  that  it  invariably  caused  the  death  of  certain  kinds  kept 
under  confinement  by  Brehm  in  N.  Africa.  Orphan  monkeys 
were  always  adopted  and  carefully  guarded  by  the  other  monkeys, 
both  males  and  females.  One  female  baboon  had  so  capsbciouH 
a  heart  that  she  not  only  adopted  young  monkeys  of  other 
species,  but  stole  young  dogs  and  cats,  which  she  continually 
carried  alx)ut.  Her  kindness,  however,  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
share  her  food  with  her  adopted  offspring,  at  which  Brehm  "was 
surprised,  as  his  monkeys  always  divided  everything  quite 
fairly  with  their  own  youfig  ones.  An  adopted  kitten  scratched 
this  affectionate  baboon,  who  certainly  had  a  fine  intellect,  for 
she  was  much  astonished  at  being  scratched,  and  immediately 
examined  the  kitten's  feet,  and  without  more  ado  bit  off  the 
claws.^^  In  the  Zoological  Gardens,  I  heard  from  the  keeper 
that  an  old  baboon  (C.  chacma)  had  adopted  a  Ehesus  monkey; 
but  when  a  young  drill  and  mandrill  were  placed  in  the  cage, 
she  seemed  to  perceive  that  these  monkeys,  though  distinct 
species,  were  her  nearer  relatives,  for  she  at  once  rejected  the 
Rhesus  and  adopted  both  of  them.  The  young  Khesus,  as  I  saw, 
was  f^reatly  discontented  at  being  thus  rejected,  and  it  would, 
like  a  naughty  child,  annoy  and  attack  the  young  drill  and  mandril  I 

•  Q  loted  by  Dr.  Lauder  Lindsay,  72),  disputes  the  possibility  of  this 

o  bis  *  l-'hysiology  of  Mini  in  the  act  as  described  by  Brehra,  for  the 

Lower  Animals;' *  Journal  of  Mental  sake     of    discrediting     my     work. 

Scieuc.?,'  April  1871,  p.  38.  Tlierefore  1  tried,  and  found  that  I 

'"  '  IJridgcwater  Treatis.e,' p.  V63,  coulU    readily  seize    with    my  owu 

"   A  critic,  without  any  groundn  teeth  the   sharp   little  claws   of  u 

f* Quarterly  Review/  July  1871,  p  kitten  nearly  five  weeks  old. 
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whenever  it  could  do  so  with  safety ;  this  conduct  exciting  groat 
indignation  in  the  old  baboon.  Monkeys  will  also,  according  tc 
Brehm,  defend  their  master  when  attacked  by  any  one,  as  well  as 
dogs  to  whom  they  are  attached,  from  the  attacks  of  other  dogs. 
But  we  here  trench  on  the  subjects  of  sympathy  and  fidelity,  to 
which  I  shall  recur.  Some  of  Brehm's  monkeys  took  much 
delight  in  teasing  a  certain  old  dog  whom  they  disliked,  as 
well  as  other  animals,  in  various  ingenious  ways. 

Most  of  the  more  complex  emotions  are  common  to  the 
higher  animals  and  ourselves.  Every  one  has  seen  how  jealous 
a  dog  is  of  his  master's  affection,  if  lavished  on  any  other 
creature;  and  I  have  observed  the  same  fact  with  monkeys. 
This  shews  that  animals  not  only  love,  but  have  desire  to  be 
loved.  Animals  manifestly  feel  emulation.  They  love  appro- 
bation or  praise;  and  a  dog  carrying  a  basket  for  his  master 
exhibits  in  a  high  degree  self-complacency  or  pride.  There  can, 
I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  a  dog  feels  shame,  as  distinct  from 
fear,  and  something  very  like  modesty  when  begging  too  often 
for  food.  A  great  dog  scorns  the  snarhng  of  a  little  dog,  and 
this  may  be  called  magnanimity.  Several  observers  have  stated 
that  monkeys  certainly  dislike  being  laughed  at;  and  they 
sometimes  invent  imaginary  offences.  In  the  Zoological  Gardens 
I  saw  a  baboon  who  always  got  into  a  furious  rage  when  his 
keeper  took  out  a  letter  or  book  and  read  it  aloud  to  him ;  and 
his  rage  was  so  violent  that,  as  I  witnessed  on  one  occasion,  he 
bit  his  own  leg  till  the  blood  flowed.  Dogs  show  what  may  be 
fairly  called  a  sense  of  humour,  as  distinct  from  mere  play ;  if 
a  bit  of  stick  or  other  such  object  be  thrown  to  one,  he  will  often 
carry  it  away  for  a  short  distance;  and  then  squatting  down 
with  it  on  the  ground  close  before  him,  will  wait  until  his 
master  comes  quite  close  to  take  it  away.  The  dog  will  then 
seize  it  and  rush  away  in  triumph,  repeating  the  same  manoeuvre, 
and  evidently  enjoying  the  practical  joke. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  more  intellectual  emotions  and 
faculties,  which  are  very  important,  as  forming  the  basis  for  the 
development  of  the  higher  mental  powers.  Animals  manifestly 
enjoy  excitement,  and  suffer  from  ennui,  as  may  be  seen  with 
dogs,  and,  according  to  Kengger,  with  monkeys.  All  animals 
feel  Wonder^  and  many  exhibit  Curiosity,  They  sometimes 
suffer  from  this  latter  quality,  as  when  the  hunter  plays  antics 
and  thus  attracts  them ;  I  have  witnessed  this  with  deer,  and  so 
it  is  with  the  wary  chamois,  and  with  some  kinds  of  wild-ducks. 
Brchm  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  instinctive  dread,  which 
hie  monkeys  exhibited,  for  snakes;  but  their  curiosity  was 
su  Ki^oat  that  they  could  not  desist  from  occagionally  satiating 
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fcheir  horror  in  a  most  human  fashion,  by  lifting  up  the  lid  of  the 
box  in  which  the  snakes  were  kept.  I  was  so  much  surprised  at 
his  account,  that  I  took  a  stuffed  and  coiled- up  snake  into  the 
monkey-house  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  the  excitement 
thus  caused  was  one  of  the  most  curious  spectacles  which  I  ever 
beheld.  Three  species  of  Cercopithecus  were  the  most  alarmed ; 
they  dashed  about  their  cages,  and  uttered  sharp  signal  cries  ol 
danger,  wliich  were  understood  by  the  other  monkeys.  A  few 
young  monkeys  and  one  old  Anubis  baboon  alone  took  no  notice 
of  the  snaka  I  then  placed  the  stuffed  specimen  on  the  ground 
in  one  of  the  larger  compartments.  After  a  time  all  the  monkeys 
collected  round  it  in  a  large  circle,  and  staring  intently, 
presented  a  most  ludicrous  appearance.  They  became  extremely 
nervous;  so  that  when  a  wooden  ball,  with  which  they  were 
familiar  as  a  plaything,  was  accidentally  moved  in  the  straw, 
under  which  it  was  partly  hidden,  they  all  instantly  started 
away.  These  monkeys  behaved  very  differently  when  a  dead 
fish,  a  mouse,^^  a  living  turtle,  and  other  new  objects  were  placed 
in  their  cages;  for  though  at  first  frightened,  they  soon 
approached,  handled  and  examined  them.  I  then  placed  a  live 
snake  in  a  paper  bag,  with  the  mouth  loosely  closed,  in  one  of 
the  larger  compartments.  One  of  the  monkeys  immediately 
approached,  cautiously  opened  the  bag  a  little,  peeped  in,  and 
instantly  dashed  away.  Then  I  witnessed  what  Brehm  has 
described,  for  monkey  after  monkey,  with  head  raised  high  and 
turned  on  one  side,  could  not  resist  taking  a  momentary  peep 
into  the  upright  bag,  at  the  dreadful  object  lying  quietly  at  the 
bottom.  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  monkeys  had  some 
notion  of  zoological  affinities,  for  those  kept  by  Brehm  exhibited 
a  strange,  though  mistaken,  instinctive  dread  of  innocent  lizards 
and  frogs.  An  orang,  also,  has  been  known  to  be  much  alarmed 
at  the  first  sight  of  a  turtle.^* 

The  principle  of  Imitation  is  strong  in  man,  and  especially,  as 
1  have  myself  observed,  with  savages.  In  certain  morbid  states 
of  the  brain  this  tendency  is  exaggerated  to  an  extraordinary 
degree ;  some  hemiplegic  patients  and  others,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  inflammatory  softening  of  the  brain,  unconsciously 
imitate  every  word  which  is  uttered,  whether  in  their  own  or  in 
a  foreign  language,  and  every  gesture  or  action  which  is  per- 
formed near  thorn.-*     Desor^  has  remarked  that  no  animal 

"  I  have  gi^en  a  short  account  of  Mammalia,*  1841,  p.  405. 

"if  their  behaviour  ^n  this  occasiou  **   Dr.    Batemaa  *  Oa    Aphasi^ 

in  my  ^Kxpresiiiou  of  tlie  Emotions,'  1870,  p.  110. 

p.  43.  *»  Quoted  hv  Vogt,  ^Memoire  su 

"   W.  C.  L.  Martin.  *Nat    Hist,  les  Micitxcphales,*  18G7,  p.  168. 
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voluntarily  imitates  an  action  performed  by  man,  until  in  the 
ascending  scale  we  come  to  monkeys,  which  are  well  known  to 
be  ridiculous  mockers.  Animals,  however,  sometimes  imitate 
each  other's  actions :  thus  two  species  of  wolves,  which  had  been 
reared  by  dogs,  learned  to  bark,  as  does  sometimes  the  jackal," 
but  whether  this  can  be  called  voluntary  imitation  is  another 
question.  Birds  imitate  the  songs  of  their  parents,  and  some- 
times of  other  birds;  and  parrots  are  notorious  imitators  of  any 
sound  which  they  often  hear.  Bureau  de  la  Malle  gives  an 
account "  of  a  dog  reared  by  a  cat,  who  learnt  to  imitate  the 
well-known  action  of  a  cat  licking  her  paws,  and  thus  washing 
her  ears  and  face;  this  was  also  witnessed  by  the  celebrated 
naturalist  Audouin.  I  have  received  several  confirmatory  ac- 
counts ;  in  one  of  these,  a  dog  had  not  been  suckled  by  a  cat, 
but  had  been  brought  up  with  one,  together  with  kittens,  and 
bad  thus  acquired  the  alx)ve  habit,  which  he  ever  afterwards 
practised  during  his  life  of  thirteen  years.  Bureau  de  la  Malle's 
dog  likewise  learnt  from  the  kittens  to  play  with  a  ball  by  roll- 
ing it  about  with  his  fore  paws,  and  springing  on  it.  A  corre- 
spondent assures  me  that  a  cat  in  his  house  used  to  put  her  paws 
ill  to  jugs  of  milk  having  too  narrow  a  mouth  for  her  head.  A 
kitten  of  this  cat  soon  learned  the  same  trick,  and  practised  it 
ever  afterwards,  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity. 

The  parents  of  many  animals,  trusting  to  the  principle  of 
imitation  in  their  young,  and  more  especially  to  their  instinctive 
or  inherited  tendencies,  may  be  said  to  educate  them.  We  8ee 
this  when  a  cat  brings  a  live  mouse  to  her  kittens ;  and  Bureau 
de  la  Malle  has  given  a  curious  account  (in  the  paper  above 
quoted)  of  his  observations  on  hawks  which  taught  their  young 
dexterity,  as  well  as  judgment  of  distances,  by  first  dropping 
through  the  air  dead  mice  and  sparrows,  which  the  young 
generally  failed  to  catch,  and  then  bringing  them  live  birds 
and  letting  them  loose. 

Hardly  any  faculty  is  more  important  for  the  intellectual 
progress  of  man  than  Attention.  Animals  clearly  manifest  this 
power,  as  when  a  cat  watches  by  a  hole  and  prepares  to  spring 
on  its  prey.  Wild  animals  sometimes  become  so  absorbed  when 
thus  engaged,  that  they  may  be  easily  approached.  Mr.  Bartlett 
h'is  given  me  a  curious  proof  how  variable  this  faculty  is  in 
monkeys.  A  man  who  trains  monkeys  to  act  in  plays,  used  to 
purchase  common  kinds  from  the  Zoological  Society  at  the  price 
of  five  pounds  for  each  ;  but  he  offered  to  give  double  the  price, 

'"  'The  Variation  of  Animals  and  >"  *Annalee    des    Sc.    Nat.'    (!fi 

PUnts  under  I  k>inestication,*  vol.  i.      SerieH),  torn.  xxii.  p.  397. 
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if  he  might  kocp  three  or  four  of  them  for  a  few  days,  in  orde? 
to  select  one.  When  asked  how  he  eould  possibly  learn  so  soon, 
whether  a  particular  monkey  would  turn  out  a  good  actor,  he 
answered  that  it  all  depended  on  their  power  of  attention.  If, 
when  he  was  talking  and  explaining  anything  to  a  monkey,  its 
attention  was  easily  distracted,  as  by  a  fly  on  the  wall  or  other 
trifling  object,  the  case  was  hopeless.  If  he  tried  by  punishment 
to  make  an  inattentive  monkey  act,  it  turned  sulky.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  monkey  which  carefully  attended  to  him  could 
always  be  trained. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  animals  have  excellent 
Memories  for  persons  and  places.  A  baboon  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  Sir  Andrew  Smith,  recogn'sed 
him  with  joy  after  an  absence  of  nine  months.  I  had  a  dog  who 
was  savage  and  averse  to  all  strangers,  and  I  purposely  tried  his 
memory  after  an  absence  of  five  years  and  two  days.  I  went 
near  the  stable  where  he  lived,  and  shouted  to  him  in  my  old 
manner ;  he  shewed  no  joy,  but  instantly  followed  me  out  walk- 
ing, and  obeyed  me,  exactly  as  if  I  had  parted  with  him  only 
half  an  hour  before.  A  train  of  old  associations,  dormant  during 
fi  ve  years,  had  thus  been  instantaneously  awakened  in  his  mind. 
Even  ants,  as  P.  Huber  ^®  has  clearly  shewn,  recognised  their 
fellow-ants  belonging  to  the  same  community  after  a  separation 
of  four  months.  Animals  can  certainly  by  some  means  judge  of 
the  intervals  of  time  between  recurrent  events. 

The  Imafiination  is  one  of  the  highest  prerogatives  of  man. 
By  this  faculty  he  unites  former  images  and  ideas,  independently 
of  the  will,  and  thus  creates  brilliant  and  novel  results.  A  poet, 
as  Jean  Paul  Richter  remarks,"  "  who  must  reflect  whether  he 
"shall  make  a  character  sny  yes  or  no— to  the  devil  with  him; 
•*  he  is  only  a  stupid  corpse."  Dreaming  gives  us  the  best  notion 
of  this  power ;  as  Jean  Paul  again  says,  "  The  dream  is  an  in- 
••  voluntary  art  of  poetry."  The  value  of  the  products  of  our 
imagination  depends  of  course  on  the  numl)er,  accuracy,  and 
clearness  of  our  impressions,  on  our  judjzmeut  and  taste  in 
selecting  or  rejecting  the  involuntary  combinations,  and  to  a 
certain  exttrnt  on  our  power  of  voluntarily  combining  them.  As 
dogs,  cats,  horses,  and  probably  all  the  higher  animals,  even 
birds'^  have  vivid  dreams,  and  this  is  shewn  by  their  movements 
md  the  sounds  uttered,  we  must  admit  that  they  possess  some 

*•    *  liCs    Moeurs     des    Fourmis,*         20  Dj.    Jerdon,   *  Birds   of  India/ 

IftlO,  p.  150.  vol.  i.  1862,  p.  xxi.     Houzeau   siiys 
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power  of  imagination.  There  mnst  be  something  special,  which 
sauses  dogs  to  howl  in  the  night,  and  especially  during  moonlight, 
in  that  remarkable  and  melancholy  manner  called  bayiDg. 
All  dogs  do  not  do  so ;  and,  according  to  Houzeau,^^  they  do  not 
then  look  at  the  moon,  but  at  some  fixed  point  near  the  horizon. 
Souzeau  thinks  that  their  imaginations  are  disturbed  by  the 
vague  outlines  of  the  surrounding  objects,  and  conjure  up  before 
Ihem  fantastic  images :  if  this  be  so,  their  feelings  may  almost 
be  called  superstitious. 

Of  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  it  will,  I  presume,  be 
admitted  that  Reason  stands  at  the  summit.  Only  a  few  persons 
now  dispute  that  animals  possess  some  power  of  reasoning. 
Auimals  may  constantly  be  seen  to  pause,  deliberate,  and  resolve. 
It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  more  the  habits  of  any  particular 
animal  are  studied  by  a  naturalist,  the  more  he  attributes  to 
reason  and  the  less  to  unlearnt  instincts.^  In  future  chapters 
we  shall  see  that  some  animals  extremely  low  in  the  scale  appar- 
ently display  a  certain  amount  of  reason.  No  doubt  it  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  power  of  reason  and  that  of 
instinc^t.  For  instance.  Dr.  Hayes,  in  his  work  on  *  The  Open 
Polar  Sea,*  repeatedly  remarks  that  his  dogs,  instead  of  continu- 
ing to  draw  the  sledges  in  a  compact  body,  diverged  and  separ- 
ated when  they  came  to  thin  ice,  so  that  their  v^'eijj;ht  might  be 
m6re  evenly  distributed.  This  was  often  the  first  warning 
which  the  travellers  received  that  the  ice  was  becoming  thin  and 
dangerous.  Now,  did  the  dogs  act  thus  from  the  experience  of 
each  individual,  or  from  the  example  of  the  older  and  wi^er  dogs, 
or  from  an  inherited  habit,  that  is  from  instinct  ?  This  instinct, 
may  possibly  have  arisen  since  the  time,  long  ago,  when  dojis 
were  first  employed  by  the  natives  in  drawing  their  sledges ;  or 
the  Arctic  wolves,  the  parent-stock  of  the  Esquimaux  doj;,  may 
have  acquired  an  instinct,  impelling  them  not  to  attack  their 
prey  in  a  close  pack,  when  on  thin  ice. 

We  can  only  judge  by  the  circumstances  under  which  actions 
are  performed,  whether  they  are  due  to  instinct,  or  to  reason,  or 
to  the  mere  association  of  ideas :  this  latter  principle,  however, 
is  intimately  connected  with  reason.  A  curious  case  has  been 
^iven  by  Prof.  Mobius,^'  of  a  pike,  separated  by  a  plate  of  glass 
from  an  adjoining  aquarium  stocked  with  fish,  and  who  often 
dashed  himself  with  such  violence  against  the  glass  in  trying  to 

*>    *  Fncah^s  Mentales  des   Aui-  I    cannot    help   thinking,  however 

'naux,'  1S72,  torn,  ii,  p.  181.  that  he  goes  too  tar  in  underraiiug 
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catch  the  other  fishes,  that  he  was  sometimes  completely 
Btunned.  The  pike  went  on  thus  for  three  months,  but  at  lasf 
learnt  caution,  and  ceased  to  do  so.  The  plate  of  glass  was  then 
removed,  but  the  pike  would  not  attack  these  particular  fishes, 
though  he  would  devour  others  which  were  afterwards  intro- 
duced ;  so  strongly  was  the  idea  of  a  violent  shock  asisociated 
in  his  feeble  mind  vdth  the  attempt  on  his  former  neighbours. 
If  a  savage,  who  had  never  seen  a  large  plate-glass  window, 
were  to  dash  himself  even  once  against  it,  he  would  for  a  long 
time  afterwards  associate  a  shock  with  a  window-frame ;  but 
very  differently  from  the  pike,  he  would  probably  reflect  on  the 
nature  of  the  impediment,  and  be  cautious  under  analogous 
circumstances.  Now  with  monkeys,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a 
painful  or  merely  a  disagreeable  impression,  from  an  action  once 
performed,  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  prevent  the  animal  from 
repeating  it.  If  we  attribute  this  difference  between  the  monkey 
and  the  pike  solely  to  the  association  of  ideas  being  so  much 
stronger  and  more  persistent  in  the  one  than  the  other,  though 
the  pike  often  received  much  the  nftore  severe  injury,  can  we 
maintain  in  the  case  of  man  that  a  similar  difference  implies  the 
possession  of  a  fundamentally  different  mind  ? 

Houzeau  relates'^*  that,  whilst  crossing  a  wide  and  arid  plain 
in  Texas,  his  two  dogs  suffered  greatly  from  thirst,  and  that 
between  thirty  and  forty  times  they  rushed  down  the  hollows 
to  search  for  water.  These  hollows  were  not  valleys,  and  there 
were  no  trees  in  them,  or  any  other  difference  in  the  vegetation, 
and  as  they  were  absolutely  dry  there  could  have  been  no 
smell  of  damp  earth.  The  dogs  behaved  as  if  they  knew  that 
a  dip  in  the  ground  offered  them  the  best  chance  of  finding 
water,  and  Houzeau  has  often  witnessed  the  same  behaviour  in 
other  animals. 

I  have  seen,  as  I  daresay  have  others,  that  when  a  small 
object  is  thrown  on  the  ground  beyond  the  reach  of  one  of  the 
elephants  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  he  blows  through  his  trunk 
on  the  ground  beyond  the  object,  so  that  the  current  reflected 
OM  all  sides  may  drive  the  object  within  his  reach.  Again  a  well- 
known  ethnologist,  Mr.  Westropp,  informs  me  that  he  observed  in 
Vienna  a  bear  deliberately  making  with  his  paw  a  current  in 
some  water,  which  was  close  to  the  bars  of  his  cage,  so  as  to 
draw  a  piece  of  floating  bread  within  his  reach.  These  actions  of 
the  elephant  and  bear  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  instinct  or 
inherited  habit,  as  they  would  be  of  little  use  to  an  animal  in  :i 
state  of  nature.    Now,  what  is  the  difference  Ixitween  such 

"  '  Kaiii'tes  M«»nulos  des  Animanx,'  1H72,  trm.  ii.  p.  265. 
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actions,  when  performed  by  an  uncultivated  man,  and  by  one  oi 
the  higher  animals  ? 

The  savage  and  the  dog  have  often  found  water  at  a  low  level, 
and  the  coincidence  under  such  circumstances  has  become  asso- 
ciated in  their  minds.  A  cultivated  man  would  perhaps  make 
some  g«ieral  proposition  on  the  subject ;  but  from  all  that  we 
know  of  savages  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  they  would  dc 
so,  and  a  dog  certainly  would  not.  But  a  savage,  as  well  as  a 
dog,  would  search  in  the  same  way,  though  frequently  dis- 
appointed ;  and  in  both  it  seems  to  be  equally  an  act  of  reason, 
whether  or  not  any  general  proposition  on  the  subject  is 
consciously  placed  before  the  mind.^  The  same  would  apply  to 
the  elephant  and  the  bear  making  currents  in  the  air  or  water. 
The  savage  would  certainly  neither  know  nor  care  by  what  law 
the  desired  movements  were  effected;  yet  his  act  would  be 
guided  by  a  rude  process  of  reasoning,  as  surely  as  would  a 
philosopher  in  his  longest  chain  of  deductions.  There  would  no 
doubt  be  this  difference  between  him  and  one  of  the  higher 
animals,  that  he  would  take  notice  of  much  slighter  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  and  would  observe  any  connection 
between  them  after  much  less  experience,  and  this  would  be  of 
paramount  importance.  I  kept  a  daily  record  of  the  actions  of 
one  of  my  infants,  and  when  he  was  about  eleven  months  old, 
and  before  he  could  speak  a  single  word,  I  was  continually 
struck  with  the  greater  quickness,  with  which  all  sorts  of  objects 
and  sounds  were  associated  together  in  his  mind,  compared  with 
that  of  the  most  intelligent  dogs  I  ever  knew.  But  the  higher 
animals  differ  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  this  power  of  associa- 
tion from  those  low  in  the  scale,  such  as  the  pike,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  drawing  inferences  and  of  observation. 

The  promptings  of  reason,  after  very  short  experience,  are  well 
shewn  by  the  following  actions  of  American  monkeys,  which 
stand  low  in  their  order.  Rengger,  a  most  careful  observer, 
states  that  when  he  iirst  gave  eggs  to  his  monkeys  in  Paraguay, 
they  smashed  them,  and  thus  lost  much  of  their  contents ;  after- 
wards they  gently  hit  one  end  against  some  hard  body,  and 
picked  off  the  bits  of  shell  with  their  fingers.  After  cutting 
themselves  only  once  with  any  sharp  tool,  they  would  not  touch 
it  again,  or  would  handle  it  with  the  greatest  caution.  Lumpj? 
of  sugar  were  often  given  them  wrapped  up  in  paper;  and 

*•  Prof.  Huxley  has  analysed  with  See     his     article,    *  Mr.     Darwin's 

admirable  clearness  the  mental  steps  Critics,'  in    the  *  Contemporary  Re« 

oy  which  a  man,  as  well  as  a  dog,  view,'  Nov.  1871,  p.  462,  and  in  hia 

arrives  at  a  conclusion  in  a  case  'Critiques  and  i:^.i:£a)' 8,' 1873, p.  279. 
4Uslogous  to  that  givea  lo  my  text. 
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Rengger  sometimes  put  a  live  wasp  in  the  paper,  so  that  in 
hastily  unfolding  it  they  got  stung;  after  this  had  <mce  hap- 
pened, they  always  first  held  the  packet  to  their  ears  to  detect 
any  movement  within.'" 

The  following  cases  relate  to  dogs.  Mr.  Colquhoun  '^  winged 
two  wild-ducks,  which  fell  on  the  further  side  of  a  stream;  his 
retriever  tried  to  bring  over  both  at  once,  but  could  not  succeed ; 
fihe  then,  though  never  before  known  to  raffle  a  feather, 
deliberately  killed  one,  brought  over  the  other,  and  returned 
for  the  dead  bird.  Col.  Hutchinson  relates  that  two  partridges 
were  shot  at  once,  one  being  killed,  the  other  wounded;  the 
latter  ran  away,  and  was  caught  by  the  retriever,  who  on  her 
return  came  across  the  dead  bird;  *'she  stopped,  evidently 
*'  greatly  puzzled,  and  after  one  or  two  trials,  finding  she  coald 
'*  not  take  it  up  without  permitting  the  escape  of  the  winged 
*'  bird,  she  considered  a  moment,  then  deliberately  murdered  it 
*'  by  giving  it  a  severe  crunch^  and  afterwards  brought  away 
**  both  together.  This  was  the  only  known  instance  of  her 
"  ever  having  wilfully  injured  any  game."  Here  we  have  reason 
though  not  quite  perfect,  for  the  retriever  might  have  brought 
the  wounded  bird  first  and  then  returned  for  the  dead  one,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  two  wild-ducks.  I  give  the  above  cases,  as 
resting  on  the  evidence  of  two  independent  witnesses,  and 
because  in  both  instances  the  retrievers,  after  deliberation, 
broke  through  a  habit  which  is  inherited  by  them  (that  of  not 
killing  the  game  retrieved),  and  because  they  shew  how  strong 
their  reasoning  faculty  must  have  been  to  overcome  a  fixed 
habit. 

1  will  conclude  by  quoting  a  remark  by  the  illustrious 
Humboldt.^®  "  The  muleteers  in  S.  America  say, '  I  will  not  give 
"  '  you  the  mule  whose  step  is  easiest,  but  la  mas  racional^ — the 
"'one  that  reasons  best;"*  and  as  he  adds,  "this  popular expres- 
"  sion,  dictated  by  long  experience,  combats  the  system  of 
"  animated  machines,  better  perhaps  than  all  the  arguments  of 
"  speculative  philosophy."  Nevertheless  some  writers  even  yet 
deny  that  the  higher  animals  possess  a  trace  of  reason ;  and  they 
endeavour  to  explain  away,  by  what  appears  to  bo  more 
verbiage,**  all  such  facts  as  those  above  given. 

s*  Mr.  Belt,  in  his  most  interest-  p.   45.     Col.   Hutchinson  on  *  D<^ 

Ing  work,  *  The   Naturnlist   in   Xi-  breakint;/ 1850,  p.  46. 

caragua,*    1874  (p.    119),   likewise  '^^    *  Personal    Narrative,*    Enj, 

dejcribes  various  actions  of  a  tamed  translat.,  vol.  iii.  p.  106. 

Cobus,  which,  I  think,  clearly  shew  *"  1  am  glad  to  find  that  so  acnte 

Uvat    this    aniopal   possessed    surae  a   reasoner   as   Mr.  Leslie   Stephen 

rrneonine  power,  ('  Darwinism   and   Divinity,   Kwayu 

«^  *The    Moor    and    the    Loch,'  on   Free-th inking,'  1873,  p.  80\  iji 
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It  has,  I  think,  now  been  shewn  that  man  and  the  liighei 
animals,  especially  the  Primates,  have  some  few  instincts  in 
common.  All  have  the  same  senses,  intuitions,  and  sensations, — 
similar  passions,  affections,  and  emotions,  even  the  more  complex 
ones,  such  as  jealousy,  suspicion,  emulation,  gratitude,  and 
magnanimity ;  they  practise  deceit  and  are  revengeful ;  they  ar« 
sometimes  susceptible  to  ridicule,  and  even  have  a  sense  of 
humour ;  they  feel  wonder  and  curiosity ;  they  possess  the  same 
faculties  of  imitation,  attention,  deliberation,  choice,  memory, 
imagination,  the  association  of  ideas,  and  reason,  though  in  very 
different  d^rees.  The  individuals  of  the  same  species  graduate 
in  intellect  from  absolute  imbecility  to  high  excellence.  They 
are  also  liable  to  insanity,  though  far  less  often  than  in  the  case 
of  man.*^  Nevertheless,  many  authors  have  insisted  that  man  is 
divided  by  an  insuperable  barrier  from  all  the  lower  animals  in 
his  mental  faculties.  I  formerly  made  a  collection  of  above  a 
score  of  such  aphorisms,  but  they  are  almost  worthless,  as  their 
wide  difference  and  number  prove  the  diflSculty,  if  not  the  im- 
possibility, of  the  attempt.  It  has  been  asserted  that  man  alone 
is  capable  of  progressive  improvement ;  that  he  alone  makes  use 
of  tools  or  fire,  domesticates  other  animals,  or  possesses  property; 
that  no  animal  has  the  power  of  abstraction,  or  of  forming 
general  concepts,  is  self-conscious  and  comprehends  itself;  that 
no  animal  employs  language;  that  man  alone  has  a  sense  of 
beauty,  is  liable  to  caprice,  has  the  feeling  of  gratitude,  mystery, 
ifec;  believes  in  God,  or  is  endowed  with  a  conscieuce.  I  will 
hazard  a  few  remarks  on  the  more  important  and  interesting  of 
these  points. 

Archbishop  Sumner  formerly  maintained  ^^  that  man  alone  is 
capable  of  progressive  improvement.  That  lie  is  capable  of 
incomparably  greater  and  more  rapid  improvement  than  is  any 
other  animal,  admits  of  no  dispute;  and  this  is  mainly 
due  to  his  power  of  speaking  and  handing  down  his  acquired 
knowledge.  With  animals,  looking  first  to  the  individual,  every 
one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  setting  traps,  knows  that 


speaking  of  the  supposed  impassable 
barrier  between  the  miuds  of  man 
aud  the  lower  aDimals,  says,  **The 
^  distiuctions,  indeed,  which  have 
**  bjcn  drawn,  seem  to  us  to  rest 
^  upon  no  better  tbuniation  than  a 
^  great  many  other  metapnysical 
''distinctions;  that  is,  the  assump- 
**  tion  that  because  you  can  give 
*^  two  things  dilierent  names,  they 
'^  must  therefore  have  ditierent  na- 


'*  tures.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
**  stand  how  anybody  who  has  eve« 
'f  kept  a  dog,  or  seen  an  elephant, 
*'  can  have  any  doubts  as  to  a*) 
'*  animal's  power  of  performing  the 
"  essential  processes  of  reasoning." 

^®  See  *  Madness  in  Animals,'  by 
Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lindssiy,  in  *  Journal 
of  Mental  Science,*  July  1871. 

»•  Quoted  by  Sir  C.  Lycli,  » Aa'^ 
quity  of  Man,'  p.  497. 
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young  animals  can  be  caught  much  more  easily  than  old  ones ; 
and  they  can  be  much  more  easily  approached  by  an  enemy. 
Even  with  respect  to  old  animals,  it  is  impossible  to  catch  many  in 
the  same  place  and  in  the  same  kind  of  trap,  or  to  destroy  them 
by  the  same  kind  of  poison ;  yet  it  is  improbaV>le  that  all  should 
have  partaken  of  the  poison,  and  impossible  that  all  should  have 
been  caught  in  a  trap.  They  must  learn  caution  by  seeing  their 
brethren  cJaught  or  poisoned.  In  North  America,  where  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  have  long  been  pursued,  they  exhibit,  according 
to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  observers,  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  sagacity,  caution  and  cunning ;  but  trapping  has  been 
there  so  long  carried  on,  that  inheritance  may  possibly  have  come 
into  play.  I  have  received  several  accounts  that  when  telegraphs 
are  first  set  up  in  any  district,  many  birds  kill  themselves  by 
flying  against  the  wires,  but  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years  they  learn  to  avoid  this  danger,  by  seeing,  as  it  would 
appear,  th^ir  comrades  killed.*^ 

If  we  look  to  successive  generations,  or  to  the  race,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  birds  and  other  animals  gradually  l)oth  acquire  and 
lose  caution  in  relation  to  man  or  other  enemies;**  and  this 
caution  is  certainly  in  chief  part  an  inherited  habit  or  instinct, 
but  in  part  the  result  of  individual  experience.  A  good  observer, 
Leroy,^*  states,  that  in  districts  where  foxes  are  much  hunted, 
the  young,  on  first  leaving  their  burrows,  are  incontestably  much 
more  wary  than  the  old  ones  in  districts  where  they  are  not  much 
disturbed. 

Our  domestic  dogs  are  descended  from  wolves  and  jackals,** 
and  though  they  may  not  have  gained  in  cunning,  and  may  have 
lost  in  wariness  and  suspicion,  yet  they  have  progressed  in 
certain  moral  qualities,  such  as  in  affection,  trust-worthiness, 
temper,  and  probably  in  general  intelligence.  The  common  rat 
has  conquered  and  beaten  several  other  species  throughout 
Europe,  in  parts  of  North  America,  New  Zealand,  and  recently  in 
Formosa,  as  well  as  on  the  mainland  of  China.  Mr.  Swinhoe,^ 
who  describes  these  two  latter  cases,  attributes  the  victory  of  the 
common  rat  over  the  large  Mus  coninga  to  its  superior  cunning; 
and  this  latter  quality  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  habitual 

■•  For  additional   evidence,  with         '*  *  Lettres  Phil,  sur  I'lntelligence 

details,     see     M.     Houzeau,     *■  Les  des  Animaux,'  nouvelle  cidit.   1802, 

Facult^s   Mentales,'   torn.  ii.  1872,  p.  8G. 
p.  147.  ^^  See  the  evidence  on  this  head 

'*  See,  with  respect  to  birds  on  in  chap.  i.  vol.  i.  *  On  the  Variation 

oceanic    islands,    my    *■  Journal    of  of  Animals   and  Plants   under  Do- 

Kesearches  during  the  vovage  of  the  mestication.* 

*•  Bejigle," '  1845.  p.  398'.     '  Oriirin         ^^  *Proc.   Zoolog.  Soc.'    1864,  ;jk 

of  Specioi,'  5th  edit.  p.  260.         '  186. 
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exeroise  of  all  its  faculties  in  avoiding  extirpation  by  man,  as 
well  as  to  nearly  all  the  less  cunning  or  weak-minded  rats  having 
been  continuously  destroyed  by  him.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  tho  success  of  the  common  rat  may  be  due  to  its  having 
possessed  greater  cunning  than  its  fellow-species,  before  it 
became  associated  with  man.  To  maintain,  independently  of  any 
direct  evidence,  that  no  animal  during  the  course  of  ages  has 
progressed  in  intellect  or  other  mental  faculties,  is  to  beg  the 
question  of  the  evolution  of  species.  We  have  seen  that,  ac- 
cording to  Lartet,  existing  mammals  belonging  to  several  orders 
have  larger  brains  than  their  ancient  tertiary  prototypes. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  no  animal  uses  any  tool;  but 
the  chimpanzee  m  a  state  of  nature  cracks  a  native  fruit,  some- 
what like  a  walnut,  with  a  stone.*'  Kengger  ^  easily  taught  an 
American  monkey  thus  to  break  open  hard  palm-nuts ;  and 
afterwards  of  its  own  accord,  it  used  stones  to  open  other  kinds 
of  nuts,  as  well  as  boxes.  It.  thus  also  removed  the  soft  rind  of 
fruit  that  had  a  disagreeable  flavour.  Another  monkey  was 
taught  to  open  the  lid  of  a  large  box  with  a  stick,  and  after- 
wards it  used  the  stick  as  a  lever  to  move  heavy  bodies ;  and  I 
have  myself  seen  a  young  orang  put  a  stick  into  a  crevice,  slip 
his  hand  to  the  other  end,  and  use  it  in  the  proper  manner  as  a 
lever.  The  tamed  elephants  in  India  are  well  known  to  break 
off  branches  of  trees  and  use  them  to  drive  away  the  flies ;  and 
this  same  act  has  been  observed  in  an  elephant  in  a  state  ot 
nature.^  I  have  seen  a  young  orang,  when  she  thought  she  was 
going  to  be  whipped,  cover  and  protect  herself  with  a  blanket  or 
straw.  In  these  several  cases  stones  and  sticks  were  employed 
as  implements ;  but  they  are  likewise  used  as  weapons.  Brehm^' 
states,  on  the  authority  of  the  well-known  traveller  Schimper, 
that  in  Abyssinia  when  the  baboons  belonging  to  one  species 
{Q,  yelada)  descend  in  troops  from  the  mountains  to  plunder  the 
^elds,  ihey  sometimes  encounter  troops  of  another  species 
((7.  hamadryas),  and  then  a  fight  ensues.  The  Geladas  roll 
Jown  great  stones,,  which  the  Hamadryas  try  to  avoid,  and  then 
both  species,  making  a  great  uproar,  rush  furiously  against  each 
ither.  Brehm,  when,  accompanying  the  Duke  of  Coburg-Grotha, 
aided  in  an  attack  with  fire-arms  on  a  troop  of  baboons  in  the 
pass  of  Mensa  in  Abyssinia.  The  baboons  in  return  rolled  so 
many  stones  down  the  mountain,  some  as  large  as  a  man's  head, 
that  the  attackers  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat ;  and  the  pass  waft 

"  Savage  and  Wyraan  in  *  Boston  1830,  s.  51-56. 
Journal  of  Nat.  Hist.'  vol.  iv.  1843-  »»  The   '  Indian  Field,'   Marcii  4 

*4,  p.383.  1871. 
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ictually  closGd  for  a  time  gainst  tlie  carnvaii.  It  deserve:.! 
notice  that  these  baboons  thus  act«d  in  concei't,  Mr.  "Wallace" 
OD  three  occasions  saw  female  orangs,  accompanied  by  theii' 
young,  "breaking  off  branches  and  the  great  spiny  fniit  of  the 
"  Diirian  tree,  with  every  appearanca  of  rage;  causing  snch  a 
"  shower  of  missiles  aa  effectually  kept  ns  from  approaching  too 
"ceac  the  tree."  As  I  LaTe  repeatedly  seen,  a  chimpanzee  will 
throw  any  object  at  hand  at  a  person  who  offends  him ;  and  the 
before  mentioned  baboon  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  prepared 
mud  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  Zoological  Gardens,  a  monkey,  which  had  weak  teeth, 
used  to  break  open  nuts  with  a  stone ;  and  I  was  assured  by  the 
keepers  tliat  after  vsipg  the  stone,  he  hid  it  in  the  straw,  and 
would  not  lot  any  other  monkey  touch  it.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  idea  of  property ;  but  this  idea  is  common  to  every  dog  with 
a  bone,  and  to  most  or  all  birds  with  their  nests. 

The  Duke  of  ArgyE**  remarks,  that  the  fashioning  of  an 
implement  for  a  special  purpose  is  alsolutely  peculiar  to  man ; 
and  he  considers  that  this  forms  an  immeasurable  gulf  betvreen 
him  and  the  brutes.  This  is  no  doubt  a  very  important  dis- 
tinction; but  there  appears  tome  much  trathinSir  J.  Lubbock's 
suggestion,*'  that  when  primeval  man  first  nsed  flint^stones  for 
any  purpose,  he  would  have  accidentally  splintered  them,  and 
would  then  have  used  the  sharp  fragments.  From  this  step  it 
would  be  a  small  one  to  break  the  flints  on  purpose,  and  not  a 
very  wide  stop  to  fashion  them  mdely.  This  latier  advance, 
however,  may  have  taken  long  ages,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
imraenae  interval  of  time  which  elapsed  before  the  men  of  the 
neolithic  period  took  to  grinding  and  polishing  their  stone  tools. 
In  breaking  the  flints,  aa  Sir  J,  Lubbock  likewise  remarks, 
sparks  would  have  been  emitted,  and  in  grinding  them  heat 
would  have  been  evolved;  thus  the  two  usual  metliods  of 
"  obtaining  fire  may  have  originated."  The  nature  of  fire  wonid 
have  been  known  in  the  many  volcanic  regions  where  lava 
occasionally  flows  through  forests.  The  autliropomorphous 
apes,  guided  probably  by  instinct,  build  for  themselves  tem- 
porary platforms ;  but  as  many  instincts  are  largely  controlled 
by  reason,  the  simpler  ones,  such  as  this  of  building  a  platform, 
might  readily  pass  into  a  voluntary  and  conscious  act.  The 
orang  is  known  to  cover  itself  at  night  with  the  leaves  of  the 
Pandanus;  and  Brehm  states  that  one  of  his  baboons  used  to 
protect  itself  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  throwing  a  straw-mat 

"  'The  Mnl.-ij- A rchi pelage'  vol.      l-tS,  147. 
u;fl89,  p.87.  "  ■Pvehiitoric  riiDM,'   IBSb^   a 
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over  its  head.  In  these  several  habits,  we  probably  see  the  first 
steps  towards  some  of  the  simpler  arts,  such  as  rude  architecture 
and  dress,  as  they  arose  amongst  the  early  progenitors  of  man. 

AhstracHon,  General  Conceptions^  ^elf -consciousness,  Mental 
Individuality,— li  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  one  with  eveu 
much  more  knowledge  than  I  possess,  to  determine  how  fiir 
animals  exhibit  any  traces  of  these  high  mental  powers.  I'his 
difficulty  arises  from  the  impossibility  of  judging  what  passes 
through  the  mind  of  an  animal ;  and  again,  the  fact  that  writers 
differ  to  a  great  extent  in  the  meaiiing  which  they  attribute  to 
the  above  terms,  causes  a  further  difficulty.  If  one  may  judge 
from  various  articles  which  have  been  published  lately,  the 
greatest  stress  seems  to  be  laid  on  the  supposed  entire  absence 
in  animals  of  the  power  of  abstraction,  or  of  forming  general 
concepts.  But  when  a  dog  sees  another  dog  at  a  distance,  it  is 
often  clear  that  he  perceives  that  it  is  a  dog  in  the  abstract ;  for 
when  he  gets  nearer  his  whole  manner  suddenly  changes,  if  the 
other  dog  be  a  friend.  A  recent  wi'iter  remarks,  that  in  all  such 
cases  it  is  a  pure  assumption  to  assert  that  the  mental  act  is 
not  essentially  of  the  same  nature  in  the  animal  as  in  man.  It' 
either  refers  what  he  perceives  with  his  senses  to  a  mental 
concept,  then  so  do  both.**  When  I  say  to  my  terrier,  in  an 
eager  voice  (and  I  have  made  the  trial  many  times),  "  Hi,  hi, 
where  is  it  ?  '^  she  at  once  takes  it  as  a  sign  that  something  is  to 
be  hunted,  and  generally  first  looks  quickly  all  around,  and 
then  rushes  into  the  nearest  thicket,  to  scent  for  any  game,  but 
finding  nothing,  she  looks  up  into  any  neighbouring  tree  for  a 
squirrel.  Now  do  not  these  actions  clearly  shew  that  she  had  in 
her  mind  a  general  idea  or  concept  that  some  animal  is  to  be 
discovered  and  hunted  ? 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  no  animal  is  self-conscious, 
if  by  this  term  it  is  implied,  that  he  reflects  on  such  points,  as 
whence  he  comes  or  whither  he  will  go,  or  what  is  life  and  death, 
and  so  forth.  But  how  can  we  feel  sure  that  an  old  dog  with  an 
excellent  memory  and  some  power  of  imagination,  as  shewn  by 
his  dreams,  never  reflects  on  his  past  pleasures  or  pains  in  the 
chase  ?  And  this  would  be  a  form  of  self-consciousness.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  Buchner*'^  has  remarked,  how  little  can  the  haid- 
worked  wife  of  a  degraded  Australian  savage,  who  uses  very 
few  abstract  words,  and  cannot  count  above  four,  exert  her  self- 
consciousness,  or  reflect  on  the  nature  of  her  own  existence.  It 
is  generally  admitted,  that  the  higher  animals  possess  memory 

**  Mr.  Hookham,  in   a  letter  to         **  * Confe'rences    sur    la    ThAjrie 
'•'r>f.  Max  Miiller,  in  the  *  Birming-      Darwinienne,*       French       translBU 
h>uii  News,*  May  1873.  !869,  p.  132. 
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attention,  aBsocifttion,  and  eyen  Bome  imftpination  and  reiieoi 
tf  t])"3e  powers,  wbicli  differ  mucli  in  difTei-ent  animals,  ai 
Bipable  of  improvement,  there  Heems  no  great  improbability 

mplex  focnltieB,  euclt  aa  the  higher  forms  of  abBtraotiun, 
and  self-^onsoioneness,  iSc,  having  been  evolTed  through  the 
dcTelopmcnt  and  combination  of  the  eimpler  ones.  It  has  been 
nrged  agiiinst  the  views  here  maintained,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  at  what  point  in  the  ascending  scale  animals  become 
capable  of  abstiaction,  &c. ;  bnt  who  can  say  at  what  age  this 
ir  young  children  ?  We  see  at  least  that  snch  powers 
are  developed  in  children  by  imperceptible  degrees. 

That  animals  retain  their  menial  individuahty  is  nnqnestioi 
able.  When  my  voice  awakened  a  train  of  old 
the  mind  of  the  befote-montioned  dog,  he  must  have  retained 
his  mental  individuality,  although  every  atom  of  his  brain  had 
probably  undergone  change  more  than  once  during  the  interval 
of  five  yoara.  This  dog  might  have  brought  forward  the 
argument  lately  advanced  to  crush  all  evolutionists,  and  said, 
"I  abide  amid  all  mental  moods  and  all  material  changes.  .  .  . 
"  The  teaching  that  atoms  leave  their  impressions  as  legacies  to 
"other  atoms  falling  into  the  places  they  have  vacated 
'■  tradictory  of  the  utterance  of  consciousness,  and  is  therefore 
"  false ;  but  it  is  the  teaching  necessitated  by  evolutionismj  eon- 
"  seqnently  the  hypothesis  is  a  false  one."" 

Ztm^uaje.— This  feculty  has  Justly  been  considered  as  one  cf' 
the  chief  distinctions  between  man  and  tlif  lower  aiumals.  Bat 
man,  as  a  highly  competent  judge,  Aruh bishop  Whately  remarks, 
"  is  not  the  only  animal  that  can  make  nse  of  language  to  express 
"  what  is  passing  in  his  mind,  and  can  nndersUud,  more  or  less, 
'  "what  is  so  expressed  by  another."*'  In  Paraguay  the  Cii)ai 
azaras  when  excited  ntters  at  least  six  distinct  sounds,  which 
excite  in  other  monkeys  similar  emotionB,*'  The  movements  of 
the  features  and  gestures  of  monkeys  are  understood  by  ns,  and 
they  partly  understand  ours,  as  Pengger  and  others  declare.  It 
1b  a  mora  remarkable  fact  that  the  dog,  since  being  domesticated, 
has  learnt  to  bark"  in  at  least  four  or  five  distinct  tones, 
Althongh  barking  is  a  new  art,  no  doubt  the  wild  parert-speoiea 
'•t  the  dog  expressed  their  feelings  by  cries  of  varioua  iinds. 
"With  the  domesticated  dog  we  have  the  bark  of  eagerness,  as  in 
Ihechase;  thatof  anger,  as  well  as  growling;  the  yelp  or  howl  o( 
despair,  as  when  shut  up ;  the  baying  at  night ;  the  hark  of  joy, 

"  The  Rer.  Dr.  J.  M'Catn, '  ADti-  '•  Rengger,  ibid.  s. 

"—- '-  -■'°*"   -    '-  "See    mj    'Variation    of   i 
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when  Btarting  on  a  walk  with  his  master ;  and  the  yory  distinct 
one  of  demand  or  supplication,  as  when  wishing  for  a  door  oi 
window  to  be  opened.  According  to  Houzean,  who  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  subject,  the  domestic  fowl  utters  at  leasl 
a  dozen  significant  sounds.^ 

The  habitual  use  of  articulate  language  is,  however,  peculiaj 
to  man ;  but  he  uses,  in  common  with  the  lower  animals,  inart  i« 
eulate  cries  to  express  his  meaning,  aided  by  gestures  and  the 
movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  face."  This  especially  holds 
good  with  the  more  simple  and  vivid  feelings,  which  are  but 
little  connected  with  our  higher  intelligence.  Our  cries  of  pain, 
fear,  surprise,  anger,  together  with  their  appropriate  actions, 
and  the  murmur  of  a  mother  to  her  beloved  child,  are  more 
expressive  than  any  words.  That  which  distinguishes  man 
from  the  lower  animals  is  not  the  understanding  of  articulate 
sounds,  for,  as  every  one  knows,  dogs  understand  many  words 
and  sentences.  In  this  respect  they  are  at  the  same  stage  of 
development  as  infants,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve 
months,  who  understand  many  words  and  short  sentences,  but 
cannot  yet  utter  a  single  word.  It  is  not  the  mere  articulation 
which  is  our  distinguishing  character,  for  parrots  and  other 
birds  possess  this  power.  Nor  is  it  the  mere  capacity  of  con-"! 
necting  definite  sounds  with  definite  ideas;  for  it  is  certain  that  J 
some  parrots,  which  have  been  taught  to  speak,  connect  nn- 
\  erringly  words  with  things,  and  persons  with  events.**  The 
\  lower  animals  differ  from  man  solely  in  his  almost  infim'tely 
I  larger    power    of   associating    together   the    most    diversified 


*♦  *Facult<Js  Wentales  des  Ani- 
maux,'  torn.  ii.  1872,  p.  346-349. 

**  See  a  discussion  on  this  subject 
in  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor's  very  interesting 
work,  *  Researches  into  the  Early 
History  of  Mankind,*  1865,  chaps, 
ii.  to  iv. 

"  I  have  received  several  detailed 
accounts  to  this  efiVct.  Admiral 
Sir  J.  Sulivan,  whom  1  know  to  be 
a  careful  observer,  assures  me  that 
an  African  parrot,  long  kept  in  his 
father's  house,  invariably  called 
certain  persons  of  the  household,  as 
well  as  visitors,  by  their  names.  He 
wiid  "good  morning**  to  every  one  at 
breakfast,  and  **  good  night  *'  to  each 
as  they  loft  the  room  at  night,  and 
never  reversed  these  salutations. 
To  Sir  J.  Sulivan's  father,  he  used 


to  add  to  the  "good  morning"  a 
short  sentence,  which  was  never 
once  repeated  after  his  father's 
death.  He  scolded  violently  a 
strange  dog  which  came  into  the 
room  through  the  open  window ; 
and  he  scolded  another  parrot  (say- 
ing "you  naughty  polly**)  which 
had  got  out  of  its  cage,  and  was 
eating  apples  on  the  kitchen  tabic. 
See  also,  to  the  same  effect,  Houzeuu 
on  parrots,  *  Facultes  Mentales,* 
tom.  ii.  p.  309.  Dr.  A.  Moschi;ar. 
informs  me  that  he  knew  a  starling 
which  never  made  a  mistake  iu 
saying  in  German  "  good  morning  " 
to  persons  arriving,  and  "  good- 
bye, old  fellow,"  to  those  departing. 
1  could  add  several  other  such 
cases. 
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Bouuds  and  ideas;  and   this  obviously  depends  ou  the  b 
development  of  his  mental  powers. 

As  Home  Took,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  noble  s 
philology,  observes,  longnage  ia  an  art,  like  brewing  or  baking ; 
hilt  writing  would  have  been  a  better  simile.  It  certainly  is  not 
a  truo  instinct,  for  every  lani:iia(;Q  has  to  be  learnt.  It  differs, 
hiiwever,  widely  from  all  ordinary  arts,  for  man  has  an  in- 
stinctive tendency  to  F^poak,  as  we  see  in  the  babble  of  our 
young  children ;  whilst  no  child  has  an  instinctive  tendency  to 
bruw,  bake,  or  write.  BIi>rcover,  no  philologist  now  supposes 
that  any  language  hoB  bten  deliberately  invented;  it  has  been 
slowly  and  unconsciously  doveloiied  by  many  steps."  The 
sounds  ntteied  by  birds  offer  in  Geverai  respecls  the  nearest 
analogy  to  language,  for  all  the  memburs  of  the  same  species  utter 
the  same  instinctive  cries  expressive  of  their  emotions;  and  all 
the  kinds  which,  sirg,  exert  their  power  iustinotiTelj ;  but  tho 
actual  song,  and  even  the  call  notes,  are  learnt  from  their 
parents  or  foster-parents.  These  sounds,  as  Daines  Barrington" 
has  proved,  "  are  no  more  innate  than  language  is  in  man." 
The  first  attempts  to  sing  "  may  Ixi  compared  to  the  imperfect 
"  endeavour  in  a  child  to  babble."  The  yoang  males  coutinue 
practising,  or  as  tho  bird-catchers  say,  "  recording,"  for  ten  or 
eleven  mouths.  Their  lirst  essays  rIiow  hardly  a  rudiment  of 
the  future  song;  but  as  they  grow  older  we  can  perceive  what 
they  are  aiming  at ;  and  at  last  they  are  said  "  to  sing  their 
"  song  round."  Nestlinga  which  have  learnt  the  song  of  a  distinct 
species,  OS  with  the  canary-birds  educated  in  the  Tyrol,  leach 
and  transmit  their  new  song  to  their  offspring.  The  alight 
natural  differences  of  song  in  the  same  species  inhabiting 
different  districts  may  be  appositely  compared,  as  Barrington 
remarks,  "  to  provincial  dialects ;"  and  the  songs  of  allied, 
though  distinct  species  may  be  compared  with  the  languages  of 
distinct  races  of  man.  1  have  given  the  foregoing  details  to 
khew  that  an  instinctive  tendency  to  acquire  an  art  is  not 
peculiar  to  man. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  articulate  language,  after  having 
read  on  the  one  side  the  highly  interesting  works  of  Mr.  HeuH- 

"  Sen  some  {;ood  r^mnrks  on  thia      "  garda   tha   Immfdiati   eod   to   bt 


fauid    by    Prof.    Whitney,    la    hi» 

"  attained;  nncnnseinasl)' asragiiida 

Oricntixl    and    Linguistic    Studies,' 

"  the  further  coa^quiiuces   ol'  Liis 

187a,  p.  35*.     He  observes  that  the 

"    Hon.    D^iines    BaiTiiigton     ii. 

EDiin    is    ths    living    force,    which, 

'Phllosoph.   TriinsiotiLins,'  177a,  u. 

3113.     Se»  nlso  IJuronu  Jp  In  Mnllc 

"  works    both    ewnscioDily  nnd    lu- 

in  'Ann.  des.  3c.  Snu'  3rd  wriw, 

>'/>aJug.  toni.  I.  |),]1EI. 
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leigh  Wedgwood,  the  Eev.  F.  Farrar,  and  Prof.  Schleicher,"  and 
the  celebrated  lectures  of  Prof.  Max  Muller  on  the  other  side,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  language  owes  its  origin  to  the  imitation  and 
modification  of  various  natural  sounds,  the  voices  of  other 
animals,  and  man's  own  instinctive  cries,  aided  by  signs  and 
gestures.  When  we  treat  of  sexual  selection  we  shall  see  that 
primeval  man,  or  rather  some  early  progenitor  of  man,  probably 
first  used  his  voice  in  producing  true  musical  cadences,  that  is 
in  singing,  as  do  some  of  the  gibbon-apes  at  the  present  day ; 
and  we  may  conclude  from  a  widely-spread  analogy,  that  this 
power  would  have  been  especially  exerted  during  the  courtship 
of  the  sexes, — would  have  expressed  various  emotions,  such  as 
love,  jealousy,  triumph, — and  would  have  served  as  a  challenge  to 
rivals.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  imitation  of  musical 
cries  by  articulate  sounds  may  have  given  rise  to  words  expres- 
sive of  various  complex  emotions.  The  strong  tendency  in  our 
nearest  allies,  the  monkeys,  in  microcephalous  idiots,'^  and  in 
the  barbarous  races  of  mankind,  to  imitate  whatever  they  hear 
deserves  notice,  as  bearing  on  the  subject  of  imitation.  Since 
monkeys  certainly  understand  much  that  is  said  to  them  by 
man,  and  when  wild,  utter  signal-cries  of  danger  to  their 
fellows ;  *'  and  since  fowls  give  distinct  warnings  for  danger  on 
the  ground,  or  in  the  sky  from  hawks  (both,  as  well  as  a  third 
cry,  intelligible  to  dogs),^  may  not  some  imusually  wise  ape-like 
animal  have  imitated  the  growl  of  a  beast  of  prey,  and  thus 
told  his  fellow-monkeys  the  nature  of  the  expected  danger  ?  This 
would  have  been  a  first  step  in  the  formation  of  a  language. 

As  the  voice  was  used  more  and  more,  the  vocal  organs  would/ 
have  been  strengthened  and  perfected  through  the  principle  of  I 
the  inherited  effects  of  use ;  and  this  would  have  reacted  on  the! 
power  of  speech.  But  the  relation  between  the  continued  use  of  I 
language  and  the  development  of  the  brain,  has  no  doubt  been' 
far  more  important.  The  mental  powers  in  some  early  pro- 
genitor of  man  must  have  been  more  highly  developed  than  in 


"  *0n  the  Origin  of  Language,' 
by  H.  Wedgwood,  1866.  *  Chapters 
on  Language,'  by  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Farrar,  1865.  These  works  are 
most  interesting.  See  also  *■  De  la 
Phys.  et  de  Tarole,'  par  Albert 
uemoine,  1865,  p.  190.  The  work 
on  this  subject,  by  the  late  Prof. 
Aug.  Schleicher,  has  been  translated 
by  Dr.  Bikkers  iuto  English,  under 
the  title  of  *  Darwinism  tested  by 
the  Science  of  Language,'  1869 


**  Vogt,  'Me'moire  sur  les  Micro- 
cephales,'  1867,  p.  169.  With  re- 
spect to  savages,  I  have  given  some 
facts  in  my  ^  Journal  of  liesearches,' 
&c.,  1845,  p.  206. 

*'  See  clear  evidence  on  this  heatj 
in  the  two  works  so  often  quoted^ 
by  Brehm  and  Rcngger. 

**  Uouzeau  gives  a  very  curious 
account  of  his  observations  on  thi« 
subject  in  his  '  Facultei  Mentalef 
des  Animaux^'  torn,  ii.,  p.  346. 
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Ewiy  existing  ape,  before  eren  the  most  imperfect  form  of  epeegh 
rouJd  have  come  into  use;  nut  wo  oitij  confidcntl;  believe  that 
the  contiaued  use  and  advancement  of  this  power  would  bsrve  , 
reacted  on  the  mind  itself,  b;  enabling  and  encouraging  it  to  J 
carry  on  long  trains  of  thought.  A  complex  train  of  thought  ■ 
can  no  more  be  carriud  on  without  the  aid  of  wards,  whether  f 
Bpokon  or  silent,  than  a  long  calculation  without  the  i] 
figures  or  algebra.  It  appears,  also,  that  eyen  an  ordinary  tiaiQ 
of  thoueht  almost  requites,  or  is  greatly  facilitated  by  b 
form  of  language,  for  the  dumb,  deaf,  and  blind  girl,  Launtn 
Bridgman,  was  observed  to  use  her  fingers  whilst  dreaming.** 
Kevertheiess,  a  long  succession  of  vivid  and  connected  ideas  may 
puss  through  the  mind  without  the  aid  of  any  farm  of  language, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  movements  of  dogs  during  their 
dreams.  We  have,  also,  seen  that  animals  are  able  to  reason 
to  a  certain  extent,  manifestly  without  the  aid  of  language. 
The  inticaate  connection  between  the  brain,  os  it  is  now 
developed  in  us,  and  the  faculty  of  speech,  is  well  shewn  by 
those  curious  cases  of  brain-disease  in  which  speech  is  specially 
affected,  as  when  the  power  to  remember  substantives  is  lost, 
whilst  other  words  can  be  correctly  used,  or  where  substantives 
of  a  certain  class,  or  all  except  the  initial  letters  of  substantivba 
and  proper  names  are  forgotten.™  There  is  no  more  improV 
abihty  in  the  continued  use  of  the  mental  and  vocal  q 
leading  to  inherited  changes  in  their  structure  and  funotiora 
than  in  the  case  of  handwritiug,  which  depends  partly  o: 
form  of  the  hand  and  partly  on  the  disposition  of  tiie  mind ; 
hand- writing  is  certainly  inherited." 

Several  writers,  more  especially  Prof.  Max  Miiller," 
lately  insisted  that  the  use  of  language  implies  the  power  a 
forming  general  concepts ;  and  that  as  no  animals  ar 
to  irassesB  this  power,  an  impossible  barrier  is  formed  betwee 
them  and  man.°*     With  respect  to  animals,  I  ha 


••  See  rem^irhs  an  tliii  hend  bj 

«  I.ccliire»™'Mr.DHr»iii'»P| 

l)r.  Maudsley,  'The  I'hjsioWgy  nnd 

losnuhy  of  Ijla gunge,'  1S73, 

Pathology  of  Mind,'  2iid  BdiL  18l>8, 

"   The    judgmeut    of   a    d»t 

p.  199. 

guish>Hl   pliiloloEiit,  Each  »  Fi 

«  Mimy  curious  csse9  have  been 

Whituey,  vill  hnvt  br  more  weii 

recol'ded.     See,    for    InjUnce,     Ui'. 

on   ih[s   puiat  than  anyCbiag  U 

&iteman  'Oa  Apha'dn,'  m70,  p.  27, 

t  can  any.     He  remnrk!  ('Oriew 

SI,  53,   100,  ke.     Also,  'iDquiiies 

aud    LIuguLstio    Sliidi.^s,'    187.^ 

CooceiuiBg  the  lotellecluBl  Powei-s," 

297),  in  speatirs  of  Bleefc'i  visa 

by  Dc.  Abereroti.bie,  ISHS.  p.  150. 

"Beoiuw  on  ibe   grand  nale  li 
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endeavoured  to  show  that  they  have  this  power,  at  least  in  a 
nide  and  incipient  degree.  As  fsir  as  concerns  infants  of  from 
ten  to  eleven  months  old,  and  deaf-mutes,  it  seems  to  me  in- 
credible, that  they  should  be  able  to  connect  certain  sounds  with 
certain  general  ideas  as  quickly  as  they  do,  unless  such  ideas 
were  already  formed  in  their  minds.  The  same  remark  may  be 
extended  to  the  more  intelligent  animals ;  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
observes,**  "  A  dog  frames  a  general  concept  of  cats  or  sheep, 
"  and  knows  the  corresponding  words  as  well  as  a  philosopher.. 
[^ "  And  the  capacity  to  understand  is  as  good  a  proof  of  vocal 
"  intelligence,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  as  the  capacity  to 
"  speak." 

Why  the  organs  now  used  for  speech  should  have  been 
originally  perfected  for  this  purpose,  rather  than  any  other 
organs,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see.  Ants  have  considerable  powers 
of  intercommunication  by  means  of  their  antennse,  as  shewn  by 
Huber,  who  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  their  language.  "We 
might  have  used  our  fingers  as  efficient  instruments,  for  a 
person  with  practice  can  report  to  a  deaf  man  every  word  of  a 
speech  rapidly  delivered  at  a  public  meeting;  but  the  loss  of 
our  hands,  whilst  thus  employed,  would  have  been  a  serious 
inconvenience.  As  all  the  higher  mammals  possess  vocal  organs, 
constructed  on  the  same  general  plan  as  ours,  and  used  as  a 
means  of  communication,  it  was  obviously  probable  that  these 
same  organs  would  be  still  further  developed  if  the  power  of 
communication  had  to  be  improved ;  and  this  has  been  effected  by 
the  aid  of  adjoining  and  well  adapted  parts,  namely  the  tongue 
and  lips.®*  The  fact  of  the  higher  apes  not  using  their  vocal 
organs  for  speech,  no  doubt  depends  on  their  intelligence  not 
having  been  sufficiently  advanced.    The  possession  by  them  of 


^  thinking,  to  the  distinctness  and 
"  variety  and  complexity  of  cogni- 
^  tions  to  the  full  mastery  of  con- 
**  sciousness ;  therefore  he  would 
^  fain  make  thought  absolutely  im- 
**  possible  without  speech,  identify- 
**  ing  the  faculty  with  its  instru- 
"  inent.  He  might  just  as  reason- 
*'  ably  assert  that  the  human  hand 
*•  caunot  act  without  a  tool.  With 
^  such  a  doctrine  to  start  from,  he 
^  cannot  stop  short  of  Miiller*s 
^  worst  paradoxes,  that  an  infant 
^  {in  fanSy  not  spimking)  is  not  a 
^  liaman  being,  and  that  deaf-mutes 
•*  do  not  become  possessed  of  reason 
■*  until    thev  learn   to   twist   their 


*'  fingers  into  imitation  of  spoken 
**  words."  Max  Miiller  gives  in 
italics  ('Lectures  on  Mr.  Darwin's 
Philosophy  of  Language,*  1873, 
third  lecture)  the  following  aphor- 
ism: "There  is  no  thought  with- 
'*  out  words,  as  little  as  there  are 
"  words  without  thought.**  What 
a  stransre  definition  must  here  ba 
given  to  the  word  thought  t 

"  *  lissays  on  Free-thinking,*  &C., 
1873,  p.  82. 

"^  See  some  good  remarks  to  thif 
effect  by  Dr.  Maudsley,  *  The  Phy. 
siology  and  i'athology  of  Mind, 
1868,  p.  199. 
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oigbas,  which  with  long- continued  practice  might  have  been 
used  for  speech,  although  not  thus  used,  ia  paralleled  by  the 
coHe  of  manj  birds  which  po^tcsa  org.tDs  fitted  for  aingiiig, 
thongh  they  never  fiing.  Thus,  the  uightisgale  and  crow  have 
vocal  organs  similarlj  constructed,  these  beiug  used  by  tha 
former  fur  diversified  song,  nnd  by  the  latter  only  for  croaking/' 
If  it  be  asked  why  apes  bava  not  bad  their  intellects  deTelo] 
to  the  same  degree  as  that  of  man,  general  causes  only 
ass%ned  in  answer,  and  it  is  unreasouable  to  eijiect  auyt 
more  definite,  considering  onr  ignorance  with  respect  to 
successive  stages  of  development  through  which  each  creature' 
Las  passed. 

The  formation  of  different  languages  and  of  distinct  species, 
and  the  proofs  that  both  have  been  developed  through  a  gradual 
process,  are  curiously  parallel"  But  we  can  trace  the  formation 
of  many  words  further  back  than  that  of  species,  for  we  can 
perceive  how  they  actually  arose  from  the  iinitatioa  of  variouB 
sounds.  We  find  in  distinct  languages  striking  homologies  daa 
to  commanity  of  descent,  and  analogies  due  to  a  siniilai  process 
of  formation.  The  manner  in  which  certain  letters  or  sounds 
change  when  others  change  is  very  like  correlated  growth.  We 
have  in  both  cases  the  reduplication  of  parts,  the  effects  of  long- 
continued  use,  and  so  forth.  The  frequent  presence  of  rudi- 
niGuts,  both  in  languages  and  in  species,  is  still  more  remarkable. 
The  letter  m.  ia  the  word  am,  means  1 ;  so  that  in  the  expres- 
sion /  am,  a  supurBuous  and  useless  rudiment  has  been  retained. 
In  tlie  spelling  also  of  words,  letters  often  remain  as  the  rudi- 
ments of  ancient  forms  of  pronunciation.  Languages,  like 
organic  beings,  can  be  classed  in  groups  under  groups ;  and  thoy 
can  be  classed  either  naturally  according  to  descent,  or  arti- 
ficially by  other  characters.  Dominant  languages  and  dialects 
spread  widely,  and  lead  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  other 
tongnes.  &.  language,  like  a  species,  when  once  extinct,  never, 
as  Sir  C.  Lyell  remarks,  reappears.  The  same  language  never 
has  two  birth-places.  Distinct  languages  may  be  crossed  or 
iilended  t^^ether."   We  see  variability  in  every  tongue,  and  new 


:ing." 
>Ioped^^H 

tht^^^H 

laturo^^^^ 


igillin 


BirJs,'  vol.  ii.  'iBJfl,  f 
cxcelleat  obserrer,  Mr.  Bltiukw 
rsmarliB  (hut  the  magpia  Icarai 
prauonaco  sluglu  worda,  and  e 
ihort  seiiteniKa,  mare  readily  t. 
almost  any  other  British  bird  ;  ' 
na  he  adds,  allvr  Ion 
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fDiiif.  111. 
irordsara  ei 
thu  pfiwtirs 
eraduBlly  I 


"  virtue."    To  these 
certain  words,  mere  i 
there  is  in  the  mind  of 
tLings.    The  survival  ( 
iu  the  Btruggli 
The  perfectly  reguli 
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[  words  ore  eontianallr  cropping  up;  but  as  thcra  is  h  limit  l*i 
ti  pfiwtirs  of  the  memory,  single  words,  like  whole  langaaga'j, 
graduall;  hecome  extinct.  As  Max  Miiller "  has  woll  re- 
marked:— "  A  struggle  for  life  is  constantly  going  on  amongst 
"the  words  and  grammatical  forms  in  each  language.  The 
"  better,  the  shorter,  the  easier  forms  are  constantly  gaining  the 
"  upper  hand,  and  they  owe  their  success  to  their  own  inherent 
"      '  ire  imjiortant  cauROS  of  the  survival  of 

invelty  and  fashion  may  be  added ;  for 
nan  a  strong  love  for  slight  clianges  in  all 
r  preservation  of  certain  favoured  words 

is  natural  selection. 
r  and  wonderfully  complei  construction 
of  the  languages  of  many  harltarous  nations  has  often  been 
advanced  as  a  proof,  either  of  the  divine  origin  of  these  lan- 
guflges,  or  of  the  high  art  and  former  civilisation  of  their 
founders.  Thia  F.  vun  Sohlegel  writes:  "In  those  languages 
"  which  Bppear  to  be  at  the  lowest  grade  of  intellectual  culture, 
"  we  frequently  ohserve  a  very  high  and  elaborate  degree  of  art 
"  in  their  grammatical  structure.  Tins  is  especially  the  ca^e 
"  with  the  Basque  and  the  Lapponian,  and  many  of  the  Ame- 
"  rican  huiguages.''^    But  it  is  assuredly  an  error  to  speak  of 

■  any  language  as  an  art,  in  the  sense  of  its  having  been  elabor- 
fttel;  and  methodically  formed.  Philologists  now  admit  that 
eonjugations,  declensions,  &c.,  origically  existed  as  distinct 
words,  since  joined  together;  and  as  suoh  words  express  the 
moat  obvious  relations  between  objecta  and  persons,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  should  have  been  used  by  the  men  of  west 
races  during  the  earliest  ages.    With  respect  to  perfection,  the 

P  following  illustration  will  best  shew  how  easily  we  may  err;  a 
Crinoid  sometimes  consists  of  no  less  than  150,000  pieces  of 
■hell,''  all  arranged  with  perfect  symmetry  in  radiating  lines ; 
but  a  naturalist  dues  not  consider  an  animal  of  this  kind  as 
more  perfect  than  a  bilateral  one  with  comparatively  few  parts, 
and  with  none  of  those  ports  alike,  excepting  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  body,  lie  justly  considers  the  differentiation  and  special- 
isation of  organs  as  the  test  of  perfection.  So  with  languages; 
I  the  most  ^mnietrical  and  complex  ought  sot  to  be  ranked  above 
bregulor,  abbreviated,  and  bastardised  languages,  which  hare 
th«  Ka 
l«mti<> 
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*  Hav.  r.  W.  Farmr,  in   an    in 

ftt«mtii>B    nrticle,   entiili^il    '  Hhili. 

Wy  »nd  IMiwlnism'  in  'Niiturv. 

iuA  MtK,  ISTO,  p.  .^38. 

\  M  'Kuturc' Juj.  Sth,  1870,  p.  'Zhl 
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horrowed  espressiTe  words  and  usefnl  forms  of  consbnictiffli 
a  conquering,  conquered. 
From  these  few  and  imperfect  remarks  I  conclude  that  the 
estrtmely  complex  and  regular  conetruction  of  many  barbarouB 
3  proof  thftt  they  owe  thoir  origin  to  a  special 
act  of  creation."  Nor,  as  we  have  seen,  does  the  faculty  ot 
■rticnlat©  speech  in  itself  offer  any  insnpefablo  objection  tt> 
tlio  belief  that  mnn   lias  been  developed  {rom   some  lowof' 

Sense  o/Benud;.— This  sense  has  been  dijclared  to  be  peenliat' 
I  refer  here  only  to  ihe  pleBsiire  piven  by  certain 
ooloniB,  forms,  and  sounds,  nnd  whieh  may  fairly  be  called  a 
if  the  beautiful ;  with  cultivated  men  such  sensations  arc, 
intimately  associated  with  complex  ideas  and  trains  of 
thooght.  When  we  behold  a  male  bird  elaborately  displaying 
hie  gracefnl  plnmes  or  splendid  colours  before  the  female, 
whilst  other  birds,  not  thus  decorated,  make  no  such  display, 
it  is  impossible  to  doabt  that  she  aduiires  the  beauty  of  her 
male  partner.  As  women  everywhere  deck  themselves  with 
le  plumes,  the  beauty  of  such  ornaments  cannot  he  disputed. 
A3  we  shall  see  later,  the  nests  of  humming-birds,  and  the 
playing  passages  of  hower-birda  are  tastefully  omamented 
with  gaily- coloured  objects;  and  this  shews  lliat  they  must 
9  kind  of  pleasure  from  tho  sight  of  such  things. 
With  lie  great  majority  of  animals,  however,  the  taste  for  the 
beautiful  is  confined,  or  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  the  attraetiiMifcj 
of  the  opposite  sei.  The  sweet  strains  poured  forth  by  mo 
male  birds  during  the  season  of  love,  are  certainly  admired 
the  females,  of  which  fact  evidence  will  hereafter  be  given. 
female  birds  had  been  incapable  of  appreciating  the  beautiful 
colours,  the  ornaments,  and  voices  of  their  male  partnera,  all  the 
labour  and  anxiety  exliibited  by  the  latter  in  displaying  their 
charms  before  the  females  would  have  been  (brown  away ;  and 
tills  it  is  impossible  to  admit  \Vl)y  certain  bright  colours 
should  excite  pleaauro  cannot,  I  presume,  lie  explained,  any 
5  than  why  certain  ilavours  and  si'euts  are  agreeable ;  but 
habit  has  something  to  do  with  the  result,  for  that  which  is  at 
first  unpleasant  to  our  senses,  ultimately  becomeh  pleasant,  and 
habits  are  inherited.  With  respect  to  sonndi,  Helmlioltz  b« 
explained  to  a  certain  extent  on  physiological  principlefl,  wliy 
harmonies  and  certain  cadences  are  ngrcenble  But  botddM, 
this,  sounds   frequently   recuri- 


regular   intervals   t 
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highly  disagreeable,  as  every  one  will  admit  who  has  listejild  not 
night  to  the  irregular  flapping  of  a  rope  on  board  ship,  i^  cf 
same  principle  seems  to  come  into  play  with  vision,  as  tho 
eye  prefers  symmetry  or  figures  with  some  regular  recurrence. 
Patterns  of  this  kind  are  employed  by  even  the  lowest  Mvagcs 
as  ornaments;  and  they  have  been  developed  through  sexual 
selection  for  the  adornment  of  some  male  animals.  Whether  wo 
can  or  not  give  any  reason  for  the  pleasure  thus  derived  from 
vision  and  hearing,  yet  man  and  many  of  the  lower  animals  are 
alike  pleased  by  the  same  colours,  graceful  shading  and  forms, 
and  the  same  sounds. 

The  taste  for  the  beautiful,  at  least  as  far  as  female  beauty  is 
concerned,  is  not  of  a  special  nature  in  the  human  mind;  for  it 
differs  widely  in  the  different  races  of  man,  and  is  not  quite  the 
same  even  in  the  different  nations  of  the  same  race.  Judging 
from  the  hideous  ornaments,  and  the  equally  hideous  music 
admired  by  most  savages,  it  might  be  urged  that  their  aesthetic 
faculty  was  not  so  highly  developed  as  in  certain  animals,  for 
instance,  as  in  birds.  Obviously  no  animal  would  be  capable  of 
admiring  such  scenes  as  the  heavens  at  night,  a  beautiful  land- 
scape, or  refined  music;  but  such  high  tastes  are  acquired 
through  culture,  and  depend  on  complex  associations;  they  are 
'not  enjoyed  by  barbarians  or  by  uneducated  persons. 

Many  of  the  faculties,  which  have  been  of  inestimable  service 
TO  man  for  his  progressive  advancement,  such  as  the  powers  of 
the  imagination,  wonder,  curiosity,  an  undefined  sense  of  beauty, 
a  tendency  to  imitation,  and  the  love  of  excitement  or  novelty, 
could  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  capricious  changes  of  customs  and 
fashions.  1  have  alluded  to  this  point,  because  a  recent  writer  ^* 
has  oddly  fixed  on  Caprice  "  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
"typical  differences  between  savages  and  brutes."  But  not 
(mly  can  we  partially  understand  how  it  is  that  man  is  from 
various  conflicting  influences  rendered  capricious,  but  that 
the  lower  animals  are,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  likewise  capri- 
cious in  their  affections,  aversions,  and  sense  of  beauty.  There 
is  ajfso  reason  to  suspect  that  they  love  povelty,  for  it  own  sake. 

^tXief  in  God — Religion,— rThQXQ  is  no  evidence  that  man  wai 
itbttl'Tgliiallj!  endowed  with  xhe  ennobling  belief  in  the  existenc 
of  ai^  Omnipotent  God.    On  the  contrary  there  is  ample  evidenc 

red  not  from  hasty  travellers,  but  from  men  who  have  long 
Kfii^^d  with  savages,  that  numerous  races  have  existed,  and  still 

k,  who  have  no  idea  of  one  or  more  gods,  and  who  hare  nc 

"  'The  Spectator,*  Dec.  4th,  1869,  p.  \\?>0. 
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n  their  ianfruap;eH  to  express  Bnch  an  idcn."   Tlte  quoKtio 
ffif  coTUse  wholly  distinct  from  that  higher  one,  whether  H 

i  Creator  aud  Euler  of  the  universe;  and  this  has  been 
/  answered  in  the  atBrmative  by  Konie  of  the  highest  intelleotfl  thai 
have  ever  existed. 

~"  If,  however,  we  inclnrta  imdar  the  term  "  religion  "  the  belief 
a  unseen  or  spiritual  agencies,  the  cnae  is  wholly  dilFerent;  for 
j  this  belief  seems  to  be  universal  with  the  less  civilised  racoe. 
is  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how  it  arose.  As  soon  as  the 
important  faculties  of  the  imagination,  wonder,  and  curiosity, 
together  with  some  power  of  reasoning,  had  become  partially 
developed,  man  would  naturally  crave  to  understand  what  was 
passing  around  him,  and  would  have  vaguely  speculated  on  hia 
own  existence.  As  Mr.  MTjennan''  has  remarked.  "  Some  esplon- 
"  ation  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  a  man  must  feign  for  himself; 
"  andiojudgefrom  the  univeraality  of  it,  the  simplest  hypothesis, 
"  and  the  first  to  occur  to  men,  seems  to  have  been  that  natural 
"  phenomena  are  osoribable  to  the  presence  in  anJraiiU,  { 
"  and  things,  and  in  the  forces  o'f  nature,  of  such  spirits  prompt 
"  to  action  as  men  are  oonscioos  they  themselves  i 
is  also  probable,  as  Mr.  Tylor  has  shewn,  that  dreams  may  tiM 
first  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  spirits ;  for  savages  do  a 
distinguish  between  subjective  and  objective  impresnona.  Whl 
a  savage  dreams,  the  Rgurea  which  appear  betbie  him  ■ 
believed  to  have  come  from  a  distance,  and  to  stand  over  luntfl 
or  "  the  soul  of  the  dreamer  goes  out  on  jts  travels,  i 
"  home  with  a  remembrance  of  what  it  has  seen."" 
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I  the  'Anthropological  Review,' 
Aug.  IBM,  p.  ccivii.  For  further 
bets  see  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  'Pre- 
historic Timfls,'  2nd  edit.  1869,  p. 
564;  and  especially  the  chapters  on 
ReU^on  in  his  'Origin  of  avilisa- 
tion,"  1870. 

'•  'The  Worship  of  Animals  and 
Plants,' in  the  ■  Fortnightly  Review,' 
'■  ■    1, 1869,  p.  422. 


'■  Tylor,  •  Early  History  of 
kind,'  ISlSa,  p.  6.  See  ulso  th 
thi'ee  itriliiDg  chnpters  od  th«  De 
vflloproent  of  Religion,  in  Lubbool;' 
'  Origin  of  Civilisation,'  1B70.  In  i 
ilce  manner  Mr.  Herbert  Sp°ncei 
m  his  ingenious  essay  in  the  'Fort 


to  look  at  himself  as  ■  doubU 
essence,  corporeni  and  spiritual.  Ai 
the  Hpiritnal  being  is  BBjrpnsed  ta 
eiist  after  death  and  to  b*  jie— 
fui,  it  ii  propitiated  by  rarieoa  ^dftt 
;tnd  ceremonies,  and  itt  aid  btroHi. 
He  then  further  them  Akt  nmrn 
or  niclEnanies  given  ftwn  MM* 
animal  or  other  object,  to  Um  fAj 
progenitors  or  founden  of  ■  tribL 
are  supposed  after  a  Imi(  loUnM 
to  represent  the  real  )mgMitttor  ot 
the  tribe;  and  snch  animU  MoUNt 
is  then  n»tui-ally  belhvad  MlUTtI 
exist  as  a  spirit,  is  held  aiefi,  tmk 
worshipped  as  a  god.     NeTsrthetug 
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the  &cnlties  of  imagination,  curiosity,  reason,  <&c.,  had  been 
tiEurly  well  developed  in  the  mind  of  man,  his  dreams  wonld  not 
have  led  him  to  believe  in  spirits,  any  more  than  in  the  case  cf 
a  dog. 

The  tendency  in  savages  to  imagine  that  natural  objects  and 
agencies  are  animated  by  spiritual  or  living  essences,  is  perhaps 
illustrated  by  a  little  fact  which  I  once  noticed :  my  dog,  a  full- 
grown  and  very  sensible  animal,  was  lying  on  the  lawn  dnring  a 
hot  and  still  day ;  but  at  a  little  distance  a  slight  breeze  occa- 
sionally moved  an  open  parasol,  which  would  have  been  wholly 
disregarded  by  the  dog,  had  any  one  stood  near  it.  As  it  was, 
every  time  that  the  parasol  slightly  moved,  the  dog  growled 
fiercely  and  barked.  He  must,  I  think,  have  reasoned  to  himself 
in  a  rapid  and  unconscious  manner,  that  movement  without  any 
apparent  cause  indicated  the  presence  of  some  strange  living 
agent,  and  that  no  stranger  had  a  right  to  be  on  his  territory. 

The  belief  in  spiritual  agencies  would  easily  pass  into  thS*^ 
belief  in  the  existence  of  one  or  more  gods.  For  savages  wouliJ 
naturally  attribute  to  spirits  the  same  passions,  the  same  love  of 
vengeance  or  simplest  form  of  justice,  and  the  same  affections 
which  they  themselves  feel.  The  Fuegians  appear  to  be  in  this 
respect  in  an  intermediate  condition,  for  when  the  surgeon  on  board 
the  "Beagle"  shot  some  young  ducklings  as  specimens,  York 
Minster  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Bynoe, 
'*  much  rain,  much  snow,  blow  much ;"  and  this  was  evidently 
a  retributive  punishment  for  wasting  human  food.  So  again  he 
related  how,  when  his  brother  killed  a  "  wild  man,"  storms  long 
raged,  much  rain  and  snow  fell.  Yet  we  could  never  discover 
that  the  Fuegians  believed  in  what  we  should  call  a  Grod,  or 
practised  any  religious  rites ;  and  Jemmy  Button,  with  justifiable 
pride,  stoutly  maintained  that  there  was  no  devil  in  his  land. 
This  latter  assertion  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  with  savages  the 
belief  in  bad  spirits  is  far  more  common  than  that  in  good 
ones.  ^ 

The  feeling  of  religious  devotion  is  a  highly  complex  one, 
consisting  of  love,  complete*  submission  to  an  exalted  and 
mysterious  superior,  a  strong  sense  of  dependence,''  fear, 
reverence,  gratitude,  hope  for  the  future,  and  perhaps  other 
elements.     No  being  could  experience  so  complex  an  emotion 


anything  which  manifests  power  or  ''  See    an   able    article    on    thi 

movement  is  thought  to  be  endowed  *  Physical  Elements  of  Religion,'  by 

with  some  form  of  life,  and  with  Mr.  L.  Owen  Pike,  in  '  Anthropolog 

mental  faculties  analogous   to   our  Review,*  April,  1870,  p.  Iziii. 
own. 
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I  anti]  advanced  in  bis  intellectual  KtA  moral  faculties  to  at  leant 
I  9.  moderately  high  leveL  Nevertheless,  wa  see  soiae  distant 
'  apprauch  to  this  state  of  niiiid  ia  the  deep  love  of  a  dog  for  iiis 
miistei,  associated  with  complete  eubmisaioa,  some  fear,  and 
perhaps  other  feelings.  The  bahaviour  of  a  dog  when  returning 
to  his  master  after  an  ahsenco,  and,  as  I  may  add,  of  a  monkey 
to  hia  heloved  keeper,  is  widely  different  from  that  towards  their 
fellows.  In  the  latter  case  the  tranKports  of  joy  appear  to  ba 
somewhat  less,  and  the  sense  of  equality  is  shewn  in  every  aotion. 
Professor  Branbach  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  a  dog  looks 
on  his  master  as  on  a  god.'^ 

The  same  high  mental  faculties  which  first  led  man  to  believa 
in  nnseen  spiritual  agencies,  then  in  fetishism,  xmlytheii 
ultimately  in  monotheism,  would  infallibly  lead  him,  as  long  a 
ilia  reasoning  powers  remained  poorly  developed,  to  varioi; 
strange  superstitions  and  customs.     Many  of  these  are  terribly 
to  think  of— such  as  the  sacrifice  of  hiimftu  beings  to  a  bloo 
loving  god;  the  trial  of  innocent  persons  by  the  ordeal  of  poist 
or  fire;  witchcraft,  Ac. — yet  it  is  well  occasionally  to  reflect  o 
these  BuperstitionB,  for  they  shew  us  what  an  infinite  debt  □ 
gratitude  we  owe  to  the  improvement  of  our  reMon,  to 
and  to  OUT  accumulated  knowledge.  As  Sir  J.  Lubbock"  haswelPi 
observed,  "  it  ia  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  horrible  dread  ai 
"  unknown  evil  bangs  like  a  tJiick  cloud  over  savage  life,  and 
"  embitters    every  pleasiire."     These  miserable   and   indirect 
eonsequences  of  our  highest  faculties  may  be  compared  with  the. 
incidental  and  occasional  mistakes  of  the  instincts  of  the  lowi 
animals. 


"  '  Religion,  Moral,  kc.  der  Dar- 
win'BcbeD  Arl-Lehre,'  1SH9.  b.  53. 
It  a  said  (Dr.  W.  UaAa  Lindsay, 
'Joorniil  of  Mental  Scienca,'  1871, 
p.  A3),  Ihat  BacoD  IcLg  ago,  and  tnc 
jix-l  Hiima,  held  Ihe  nma  Doliou. 


'Prehistoric  TiiOB,'  2jid  c 
)71.  In  this  wotk  (p.  5  . 
B  will  he  fouad  sd  sxcellBBt  1 
sat  of  the  many  Bti'angr  aui!  1 
icioiiB  CUBtomg  of  savofiH. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Comparison  of  the  Mental  Powers  of  Man  and  the 
Lower  Animals — continued, 

Tlie  moral  sense — Fundamental  proposition — I'he  qualities  of  social 
animals — Origin  of  sociability— Struggle  between  opposed  instincts — 
Man  a  social  animal — The  more  enduring  so6ial  instincts  conquer  other 
less  persistent  instincts — The  social  virtues  alone  regarded  by  savages — 
The  self-regarding  virtues  acquired  at  a  later  stage  of  develo])ment — 
The  importance  of  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  samecommuuity 
on  conduct — ^Transmission  of  moral  tendencies — Summary. 

I  FULLY  subscribe  to  the  judgment  of  those  writers^  who 
inaintain  that  of  all  the  differences  between  man  and  tlie 
lower  animals,  the  moral  sense  or  conscience  is  by  far  theA- 
most  important.  This  sense,  as  Mackintosh*  remarks,  '*  has  a 
"rightful  supremacy  over  every  other  principle  of  human 
"liction;"  it  is  summed  up  in  that  short  but  imperious  word 
ou^lit^  so  full  of  high  sijiniiicance.  It  is  the  most  noble  of  all 
the  attributes  of  man,  leading  him  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion to  risk  his  life  for  that  of  a  fellow-crtature ;  or  after  due 
deliberation,  impelled  simply  by  the  deep  feeling  of  right  or 
duty,  to  sacrifice  it  in  some  great  cause.  Immanuel  Kant 
exclaims,  "  Duty !  Wondrous  thought,  that  workest  neither  by 
**  fond  insinuation,  flattery,  nor  by  any  thi'cat,  but  merely  by 
'*  holding  up  thy  naked  law  in  the  soul,  and  so  extorting  for 
"  thyself  always  reverence,  if  not  always  obedience ;  before 
'*  whom  all  appetites  are  dumb,  however  secretly  they  rebel ; 
*'  whence  thy  original  ?" ' 

This  great  question  has  been  discussed  by  many  writers  *  of 
consummate  ability ;  and  my  sole  excuse  for  touching  on  it,  is 
the  impossibility  of  here  passing  it  over;  and  because,  as  far  as  1 
know,  no  one  has  approached  it  exclusively  from  the  side  ol 
natural   history.    The  investigation  possesses,  also,  some  iu- 


*  Sf'e,  for  instance,  on  this  subject, 
Quritrefages,  *  Unite'  de  TEsp^e 
Uiimaine,'  1861,  p.  21,  &c. 

*  *  Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philo- 
wphy,'  1837,  p.  231,  &c. 

*  *  Metaphysics  of  Ethics/  trans- 
ated  by  J.  W.  Semple,  Edinburgh, 
.8;^6,  p.  136. 

*  Mr.  Bain  gives  a  list  ('  Mental 

8 


and  Moral  Science,'  1868,  p.  543- 
725)  of  twenty-six  British  authors 
who  have  written  on  this  subject, 
and  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
every  reader ;  to  these,  Mr.  Bain's 
own  name,  and  those  of  Mr.  Lecky, 
Mr.  Shad  worth  Hodgson,  Sir  J. 
Lubbock,  and  others,  mijTb 
added. 
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dependent  iotorest,  as  an  attempt  to  Eee  Low  far  the  etxi(]y  of 
the  lower  animala  throws  liglit  on  one  of  the  highest  psychical 
faculties  of  re 

The  following  proposition  seema  to  me  in  a  high  degree 
probable — namely,  that  any  animal  ■rohateTer,  endowed  with 
well-marked  social  instinctB,* the  parentol  and  filial  affections 
I  beii%  here  iucladcd,  would  inevitably  acquire  a  moral  sense  ur 
loouscieiice,  as  soou  as  its  intellectual  powers  hot!  become  as  well, 
or  nearly  as  well  developed,  as  in  man.  Fnc,  firstly,  the  soeial 
/  iijjtincta-Iead„  an  animal  to  take  pleasure  in  the  society  of  its 
vs.jto  feel  a  certaio  amount  of  sympathy  with  them,  and  to 
perforni_various  services  for  them.  The  serTices  may  be  of  a 
definite  and  evidently  instinctive  nature ;  or  there  may  be  only 
a  wish  and  readiness,  as  with  most  of  the  higher  social  animals, 
to  aid  their  fellows  in  certain  general  waya  But  these  feelings 
e  by  no  meons  extended  to  all  the  individuals  of 
te  species,  only  to  those  of  the  same  association.  Secondly, 
iS  the  mental  faculties  had  become  highly  developed, 
images  of  all  past  actions  and  motives  would  be  incessantly 
passing  through  the  brain  of  each  individual ;  and  that  feeling 
jt-rf  dissatisfaction,  or  yven  misery,  which  invariably  resnlta,  aa  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  from  any  unsatisfied  instinct,  would  arise, 
as  often  as  it  was  perceived  that  the  enduring  and  always 
present  social  instinct  had  yielded  to  some  other  instinct,  at  the 
:,  hut  neither  enduring  in  its  nature,  nor  leaving 


■  Sir  B.  Brodie.  sfUi   obaerHag 

all  this,  he  also  remarks,  "if,  „i  it 

thft  man  is  »'  soti.il  aDimal  (_'Psj. 

"  my  own  belief,  the  moral  feeliagi 

chologicul  Enquirie*,'  1854,  p.  IB3), 

"  aie  not  innate,  but  ;ictiuired,  they 

asks  Ilia  pregnant  question,  "opght 

"  are  not  for  that  reason  leas  nalu- 

"  not    tbii  to   settle   tbe    dieputed 

"  ral."     It  is  witl,  hesitation  that  I 

"  queEtion  as  to  the  eiisteace  of  a 

•  yentnre   to  dilTec   at   all    from    so 

"momlEen^r    Similar  Idem  have 

prolound    a    thinker,    but    It    can 

probably  oocnrred  to  many  persons, 

hardlj  be  disputed  that  the  scdal 

us   tbey  did   lon^  ago    to   Muicns 

feelings  an  inEtinctive  or  innate  in 

AuMios.     Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  speaks,  in 

the  lower  animalsi  and  why  shouH 
they  not  bo  so  in  man?     Ar.  Bain 

hti    celebrated  woik,    '  Utilitaijan- 

ism,'  (1864,  pp.  45,  46),  of  the  social 

(see,  for  instnnce,  'The  Emotions  an<l 

feeiiags    as    a    "powerful    natui-al 

the  Will,'  1SK5,  p.4Sl)  and  others 

"sentiment,"  and  m   "the  natural 

beliera  that  the  montl  sense  is  ac- 

»  m      1  U        A          h    aa          Uka 

his  lifetime.     On  the  general  theory 

« th      tb       cq        d  oap     ties    b     a 

of    evolution   this   is   at    least  ex- 

•ref     il  to    h    m    al  f     Ity  If 

tremely  Improbable,     Ths  ignoring 

"  EDt         p           f                 t  re      s 

"a       t  ral         t  g    «lh   ftiim     t 

will,  m  it  seems  to  me,  be  hereEtUva 

"  cap  ble,  1  k      th  m,             ce  U 

judged  as  a  most  serions  blemish  M 

the  works  of  Mr.  MIU. 
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behind  it  a  very  vivid  impression.  It  is  clear  that  many  in- 
stinctive desires,  sach  as  that  of  hunger,  are  in  their  nature  ol 
short  duration;  and  after  being  satisfied,  are  not  readily  or 
xividly  recalled.  Thirdly,  after  the  power  of  language  had  been 
acquired,  and  the  wishes  of  the  community  could  be  expressedA-^ 
the  common  opinion  hnw^agh  mftmbfir  onght  to  act  for  thi 
public  good,  would  naturally  become  in  a  paramount  degree 
the  guide  to  action.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  how- 
ever great  weight  we  may  attribute  to  public  opinion,  our  regard 
for  the  approbation  and  disapprobation  of  our  fellows  depends 
on  sympathy,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  forms  an  essential  part  of 
the  social  instinct,  and  is  indeed  its  foundation-stone.  Lastly, 
habit,  in  the  individual  would  ultimately  play  a  very  important^ 
part  in  guiding  the  conduct  of  each  member ;  for  the  social  in- 
stinct, together  with  sympathy,  is,  like  any  other  instinct,  greatly 
strengthened  by  habit,  and  so  consequently  would  be  obedience 
to  the  wishes  and  judgment  of  the  immunity.  These  several 
subordinate  propositions  must  now  l)e  discussed,  and  some  of 
them  at  considerable  length. 

It  may  be  well  first  to  premise  that  I  do  not  wish  to  maintain 
that  any  strictly  social  animal,  if  its  intellectual  faculties  were 
to  become  as  active  and  as  highly  developed  as  in  man,  would 
acquire  exactly  the  same  moral  sense  as  ours.  In  the  same 
manner  as  various  animals  have  some  sense  of  beauty,  though 
they  admire  widely  different  objects,  so  they  might  have  a  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  though  led  by  it  to  follow  widely  different 
lines  of  conduct.  If,  for  instance,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  men 
were  reared  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  hive-bees, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  our  unmarried  females  would, 
like  the  worker-bees,  think  it  a  sacred  duty  to  kill  their  brothers, 
and  mothers  would  strive  to  kill  their  fertile  daughters ;  and  no 
one  would  think  of  interfering.*     Nevertheless,  the  bee,  or  any 


•  Mr.  H.  Sidgwick  remarks,  in 
tin  able  discussion  on  this  subject 
(the  *  Academy,*  June  15th,  1872, 
(p.  231),  '*a  8Ui)erior  bee,  we  may 
**  feel  sure,  would  a&pire  to  a  milder 
"  solution  of  the  population  ques- 
**  tion."  Judging,  howevjer,  from 
the  habits  of  many  or  most  savages, 
man  solves  the  problem  by  famale 
infanticide,  polyandry  and  promis- 
cuous intercourse ;  therefore  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  it  would 
be  by  a  milder  method  Miss 
Lobbe,  i&  comna^nting  (^Daririnisui 


in  Morals,'  *  Theological  Review,* 
April,  1872,  p.  188-191)  on  the 
same  illustration,  says,  the  priri' 
cipies  of  social  duty  would  be  thus 
reversed ;  and  by  this,  I  presume, 
she  means  that  the  fulfilment  of  & 
social  duty  would  tend  to  the  injury 
of  individuals ;  but  she  overlooks 
the  fact,  which  she  would  doubtless 
admit,  that  the  instincts  of  the  bee 
have  been  acquired  for  the  good  of 
the  community.  She  go«!s  so  tar  ac 
to  say  that  if  the  theory  of  ethica 
advocated  in  this  chapter  were  cvei 


I 


other  EocJal  nnimftl,  would  gnin  in  our  snpposod  i 
I  appears  to  me,  some  reeling  of  light  or  wrong,  or  a  conscien 
For  each  individual  would  have  aa  inward  senf 
certain  Btronger  or  more  enduring  instincts,  and  others  less 
strong  or  enduring ;  bo  that  there  would  often  be  a  fitrtiggle  a«  to 
nhich  impulse  Bhoald  be  followed;  aud  satisractioc,  ilissatis- 
fection,  or  even  misery  would  bo  felt,  as  past  impressinns  were 
compared  during  their  incessant  pa^sa^o  tlirough  the  mind.  In 
«  an  inward  monitor  would  tell  the  animal  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  ibllowed  the  one  impulse  rather  than 
fhe  other.  The  one  course  ought  to  have  been  followed,  and  the 
other  ought  not;  the  one  would  have  been  right  and  the  other 
wrong ;  but  to  these  terms  I  shall  recur. 

Sociti6*/i(y. —Animals  of  many  kinds  are  social ;  we  find  even 
distinct  species  living  together;  for  example,  some  American 
monkeys;  and  united  flocks  of  rooks,  jackdaws,  and  starlings. 
Man  shews  the  same  feeling  in  his  strong  love  for  the  dog,  which 
the  dt^  ratnms  with  interest.  Every  one  must  have  noticed  how 
miserable  horseB,  dc^,  alieep,  &c.,  are  wlii'U  separated  from 
their  compam'oDs,  and  what  strong  mutual  affection  the  two 
fcrmer  kinds,  at  least,  shew  on  their  reunion.  It  is  curious  to 
speculate  on  the  feelings  of  a  dog,  who  will  rest  peacefully  for 
hours  in  a  room  with  his  master  or  any  of  the  family,  without 
the  least  notice  t)eing  taken  of  him;  but  if  left  for  a  short  time 
by  himself,  barks  or  howls  dismally.  We  will  confine  oui 
attention  to  the  higher  social  animals;  and  pass  over  insects, 
although  some  of  these  are  social,  and  aid  one  another  in  many 
important  ways.  The  most  common  mutual  service  in  the 
higher  animals  is  to  warn  one  another  of  danger  by  means  of 
the  united  senses  of  all.  Every  sportsman  knows,  as  Dr.  Jaeger 
remarks,''  how  difficult  it  is  to  approach  animals  in  a  herd  or 
troop.  Wild  horses  and  cattle  do  not,  I  Itelieve,  make  any 
danger-signal ;  but  the  attitude  of  any  one  of  them  who  first 
discovers  an  enemy,  warns  the  others.  Rabbits  stamp  loudly  on 
the  ground  with  their  hind-feet  as  a  signal :  sheep  and  chamois 
J  with  their  forefeet,  uttering  likeivise  a  whistle 
Many  birds,  and  some  mammals,  post  sentinels,  which  in  ttiB_ 
case  of  seals  are  said'  generally  to  bo  the  females. 


gcMralljr  accepted,   "I  caniuit  but 

earth  is  aot  held  hy  manj  i 

"  believB  th.it  io  the  bonr  of  their 

"triumph    Boald    he   Boundod    the 

'  '  Dia   Dar»in'biihe   Theffi 

»  knell  of  the  virlue  of  mantiad  1" 

101. 

It «  to  be  hoped  that  the  belief  ia 

■  Mr,  R.  Broivi.  lo'Prcfl. 

Uie  peimnnenrB   of  virtue  on  thu 

S.*.'  1811R.  f.  -tt'll. 
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of  a  troop  of  raonkeyR  acts  as  the  sentinel,  and  utters  crie« 
expressive  both  of  danger  and  of  safety.'  Social  animals  perform 
jnany  little  services  for  each  other :  horses  nibble,  and  cows  lick 
each  other,  on  any  spot  which  itches:  monkeys  search  each 
other  for  external  pai'asites ;  and  Brehm  states  that  after  a  troop 
of  the  Cercojrithecus  griKeo-viridls  has  rushed  through  a  thorny 
l;rake,  each  monkey  stretches  itself  on  a  branch,  and  another 
monkey  sitting  by,  "conscientiously*'  examines  its  fur,  and 
extracts  every  thg«i  or  burr. 

Animals  also  rSi^def  mcjff e  important  services  to  one  another : 
thus  wolves  and'SOmjB  ^tJlfer^' blasts  ot -pijey  hunt  ig  packs,  and 
aid  one  another  in  attacking  ibeir  vi^tjms^  4*eli(?ana!»  p^ ;  in  - 
concert.  The  Hamadryas  baboons  turn  oYer  steaesc"  iiljfirj^  /'-  :,-*  '/ 
insects,  Ac. ;  and  when  they  come  to  a  large  one,  as  many  as  can  "  •  %  ;' 
stand  round,  turn  it  over  together  and  share  the  booty.  Social 
animals  mutually  defend  each  other.  Bull  bisons  in  N.  America, 
when  there  is  danger,  drive  the  cows  and  calves  into  the  middle 
of  the  herd,  whilst  they  defend  the  outside.  I  shall  also  in  a 
future  chapter  give  an  account  of  two  young  wild  bulls  at 
Ohillingliam  attacking  an  old  one  in  concert,  and  of  two  stallions 
together  trying  to  drive  away  a  third  stallion  from  a  troop  of 
marcs.  In  Abyssinia,  Brehm  encountered  a  great  troop  of 
baboons,  who  were  crossing  a  valley  :  some  had  already  ascended 
the  opposite  mountain,  and  some  were  still  in  the  valley :  the 
latter  were  attacked  by  the  dogs,  but  the  old  males  immediately 
hurried  down  from  the  rocks,  and  with  mouths  widely  opened, 
roared  so  fearfully,  that  the  dogs  quickly  drew  back.  They 
were  again  encouraged  to  the  attack ;  but  by  this  time  all  the 
baboons  had  reascended  the  heights,  excepting  a  young  one, 
about  six  months  old,  who,  loudly  calling  for  aid,  climbed  on  a 
block  of  rock,  and  was  surrounded.  Kow  one  of  the  largest 
males,  a  true  hero,  came  down  again  from  the  mountain,  slowly 
went  to  the  young  one,  coaxed  him,  and  triimiphantly  led  him 
away — the  dogs  being  too  much  astonished  to  make  an  attack. 
I  cannot  resist  giving  another  scene  which  was  witnessed  by  this 
same  naturalist ;  an  eagle  seized  a  young  Cercopithecus,  which, 
by  clinging  to  a  branch,  was  not  at  once  carried  off;  it  cried 
loudly  for  assistance,  upon  which  the  other  raeml)ers  of  the  troop, 
with  much  uproar,  rushed  to  the  rescue,  surrounded  the  eagle, 

•  Brehm,  *  Thierlehen,*  B.  i.  1864,  the  evi.lence  of  Alvarez,  whose  ob- 
n,  52,  79.  For  the  case  of  the  servati<»ns  Brehm  thinks  quite  trust- 
monkeys  extracting  thorns  from  worth).  For  the  cases  of  the  old 
each  other,  see  s.  54.  With  respect  male  baboons  attacking  the  dogs*, 
to  the  Hamadryas  taming  over  see  s.  79;  and  with  res]>ect  to  thi' 
ititDcs,  the  tkct  is  given  (s.  70)  on  eagle,  s.  56 
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tnd  pollod  out  Eo  ronnj  feathers,  that  he  Q 

of  his  prey,  tut  only  how  to  escape.    This 

remarks,  anaurcdly  would  neyer  again  attack  a  single  monkey 

a  troop.'" 

It  is  certain  that  associated  animals  ha,TC  a  feeling  of  love  for 
oach  other,  which  is  not  felt  ty  non-social  adult  animals.  How 
far  in  most  caEeB  tliey  actually  eympathise  in  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  others,  is  more  doubtful,  especially  with  respect  to 
pleasures.  Mr.  Buxton,  however,  who  had  excellent  means  of 
observation,"  states  that hia macaws, ^ghialj-iivjjdfteein Norfolk, 
took  "an  estravagq.nt-wtfii«At,"  q^a  f^ii^tH.a'neBt;  and  whe^' 
evor-j^^ou^le  KfE  rt.xfie  was'lstn'ronnded' by  a  troop  "BCieai 

'-  'Vo^J'VViJl'^  acclainUtions  in  her  honour,"  It  is  often  difficnfl 
■tA  judj^  whether  animals  have  any  feeling  for  the  sufieringa  d 
othere  of  their  kind.  Who  can  say  what  cows  feel,  when  Ihey 
surround  and  stare  intently  on  a  dying  or  dead  companion ;  ap- 
parently, however,  aa  Houzeau  remarks,  they  feel  no  pity.  'Xliat 
animals  sometimes  are  far  fram  feeling  any  sympathy  is  too 
certain ;  for  they  will  expel  a  wounded  animal  from  the  herd,  OT' 
gore  or  worry  it  to  death.  This  is  almost  the  blackest  &ct  ' 
natural  history,  unless,  indeed,  the  explanation  which  has  Ix 
suggested  is  true,  that  their  instinct  or  reason  leads  them 
expel  an  injured  companion,  lest  beasts  of  prey,  including 
should  be  tempted  to  follow  the  troop.  In  tliis  case  their  con- 
duct is  not  much  worse  than  tbat  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
who  leave  their  feeble  comrades  to  perish  on  the  plains;  or  the 

.   Fijians,  who,  when  their  parents  get  old,  or  iall  ill,  bury  theia 

Many  animals,  however,  certainly  sympathise  with  each  otiier's 
distress  or  danger.  This  is  the  case  even  with  birds.  Capt 
Stansbury  "  found  on  a  salt  lake  in  Dink  an  old  and  completely 
blind  pehcan,  which  was  very  fat,  and  must  have  lieen  well  fed 
for  a  long  time  hy  his  companions.    Mr.  Blyth,  as  he  informs 


ct  li^^H 

m  t^^l 


■•  Mr.  Belt  giVM   the  oiM   of» 

'■  'Ana«lBiindM«g,ofNat.Higt 

■pider-monkej  fAtoI«)   in   iiLmril- 
gUB,  which  WM  heard  screnming  tor 

Kdvemlwr,  1868,  p.  382. 

"  Sir   J.   Lubbocit,    'Ptehistor 

orarlj  two  hgurs  in  ths  forrst,  nod 

Times,'  2nd  edit.  p.  446. 

was    found  with   im   eagle  perched 

"  Asqudtedbvllr.  I..H.  Mnrgn 

siuse    lij  it.     The    bird    sppai-entiy 

'The  Amerion    Beuver,'    1868, 

373.     Capt.  Stansbury  nlw  give.  0 

tDaiiud  face  to  face)  and  Ur.  Belt 

interesting  ac=gunt  of  the  rannne 

btlieveg,  from  what  he  hna  eeea  uf 

In    which    b    very    young    peiici 

ttre  habiu  of  theu  moDkefe,  that 

carried   away  by  a   strong  Blreara 

they  prolect  Ihemselvea  frum  engles 

woa  guided   and  encourage!   in   i 

by  keeping  t«o  or  ihi'L.o  touethrr. 

nllenipts  lo  reach  the  >h<'r[  by  litl 

•Thi  N^iinrBiUt  in  Xiti.riii...  '  ia74. 
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me,  saw  Indian  crows  feeding  two  or  three  of  their  companions 
which  were  blind ;  and  I  have  heard  of  an  analogous  case  with 
the  domestic  cock.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  call  these  actions 
instinctive ;  bnt  such  cases  are  much  too  rare  for  the  develop- 
ment of  any  special  instinct.**  I  have  myself  seen  a  dog,  who 
never  passed  a  cat  who  lay  sick  in  a  basket,  and  was  a  great 
{i'iend  of  his,  without  giving  her  a  few  licks  with  his  tongue,  the 
surest  sign  of  kind  feeling  in  a  dog. 

It  must  be  called  sympathy  that  leads  a  courageous  dog  to 
fly  at  any  one  who  strikes  his  master,  as  he  certainly  will.  I 
saw  a  person  pretending  to  beat  a  lady,  who  had  a  very  timid 
little  dog  on  her  lap,  and  the  trial  had  never  been  made  before ; 
the  little  creature  instantly  jumped  away,  but  after  the  pretended 
beating  was  over,  it  was  really  pathetic  to  see  how  perseveringly 
he  tried  to  lick  his  mistress's  face,  and  comfort  her.  Brehm  ** 
states  that  when  a  baboon  in  confinement  was  pursued  to  be 
punished,  the  others  tried  to  protect  him.  It  must  have  been 
sympathy  in  the  cases  above  given  which  led  the  baboons  and 
Cercopitheci  to  defend  their  young  comrades  from  the  dogs  and 
the  eagle.  I  will  give  only  one  other  instance  of  sympathetic 
and  heroic  conduct,  in  the  case  of  a  little  American  monkey. 
Several  years  ago  a  keeper  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  shewed  me 
some  deep  and  scarcely  healed  wounds  on  the  nape. of  his  own  neck, 
inflicted  on  him,  whilst  kneeling  on  the  floor,  by  a  fierce  baboon. 
The  little  American  monkey,  who  was  a  warm  friend  of  this 
keeper,  lived  in  the  same  large  compartment,  and  was  dreadfully 
afraid  of  the  great  baboon.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his 
friend  in  peril,  he  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  by  screams  and  bites 
so  distracted  the  baboon  that  the  man  was  able  to  escape,  after, 
as  the  surgeon  thought,  running  great  risk  of  his  life. 

Besides  love  and  sympathy,  animals  exhibit  other  qualities 
connected  with  the  gocialjastincts,  which  in  uo  wouldJbe^xialled 
Uj^rali  and  I  agree  with  Agassiz  ^  that  dogs  possess  something 
very  like  a  conscience. 

Dogs  possess  some  power  of  self-command,  and  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  wholly  the  result  of  fear.  As  Braubach^  remarks, 
they  will  refrain  from  stealing  food  in  the  absence  of  their 
master.  They  have  long  been  accepted  as  the  very  type  ol 
fidelity  and  obedience.  But  the  elephant  is  likewise  very  faith- 
ful to  his  driver  or  keeper,  and  probably  considers  him  as  the 

**  As  Mr.  Bain  states,  "  eflfective         *•  *  De  I'Espfece  st  de  la  Claitse, 
**  aid  to  a  sufferer  springs  from  sym-      1 869,  p.  97. 
'*  pathy  proper :»  *  Mental  and  Moral         „ ;  j)^^  Darwin'«clic  Art-Lehre ' 

"  /Thierleben.  B.  i,  s.  05.  ' 
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leader  of  the  herd.  Dr.  Hooker  informs  me  tJiat  an  elephant, 
wliich  he  was  riding  in  Indin,  became  eo  deeply  bogged  tliat  he 
remained  stuck  fast  until  the  next  day,  when  he  was  estiirated 
by  men  with  ropes.  Under  micli  circnmslancea  elephants 
seize  with  their  trunks  any  object,  dead  or  alive,  to  place  in 
their  knees,  to  prevent  their  sinking  deeper  in  the  mad ;  and  thw 
driver  ivaa  dreadfully  afraid  lest  the  animal  should  have  sQiEM^I 
Dr.  Ilooker  and  crushed  him  to  death.  But  the  driTer  himself. 
Ba  Dr.  Hooker  was  aasured,  ran  no  risk.  This  forbearance  undw 
an  emergency  so  dreadful  for  a  heavy  animal,  is  a  wonder^, 
proof  of  noble  fidelity." 

Ail  animals  living  in  a  body,  which  defend  themselves 
their  enemies  in  concert,  roust  indeed  !«  in  some  degree  fait! 
to  one  another;  and  those  that  follow  a  leader  mTist" 
degree  obedient.  When  the  babooiw  in  AbjsBinia"'plandei 
garden,  they  silently  follow  their  leader ;  and  if  an  imprudent 
young  animal  makes  a  noise,  he  receives  a  slap  from  the  oihers 
to  teach  him  silence  and  obedienco.  Sir.  Giilton,  who  has  bod 
excellent  opportunities  for  observing  the  half-wild  cattle  in  8. 
Africa,  eays,^  that  they  cannot  endure  even  a  momentary  Be pam^j 
tion  from  the  heivi.  They  are  essentially  slavish,  and  accept  the  i 
common  determination,  seeking  no  better  lot  than  to  be  led  b]r 
any  one  ox  who  has  enough  Be  If -reliance  to  accept  the  position. 
The  men  who  break  in  tliese  auimals  for  harness,  watch  affijda- 
onsly  for  thoso  who,  by  grazing  apart,  shew  a  self-reliant  dia- 
position,  and  these  they  train  as  fore-oxen.  Mr.  Gallon  adds 
that  such  animals  are  rare  and^alnable ;  and  if  many  were  bom 
they  would  soon  be  eliminated,  as  lions  are  alnays  on  the  look- 
out for  the  individuals  wliich  wander  from  the  herd. 

With  respect  to  the  impulse  which  leads  certain  animals  to 
associate  together,  and  to  aid  one  anoUier  in  many  ways,  we 
may  infer  that  in  most  cases  they  are  impelled  by  the  same 
sense  of  satisfaction  or  pleasure  which  they  experience  in  per- 
forming other  instinctive  actions ;  or  by  the  sane  aense  of 
dissatisfaction  as  when  other  instinctive  actions  are  checked  , 
We  see  this  in  innumerable  instances,  and  it  is  illustrated  in  ft . 
striking  manner  by  the  acquired  instincts  of  our  domesticated 
animals;  thus  a  yoiing  shepherd-dog  delights  in  driving  and 
running  round  a  flock  of  sheep,  but  not  in  worrying  them ;  a 
young  fox-hound  delights  in  hunting  a  fox,  whilst  some  other 
kinds  of  dogs,  aslhave  witnessed,  utterly  disregard  foxes.  What 

"  See  hi>  eitreimlT  intereBlirt 
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A  strong  feeling  cf  inward  satisfaction  must  impel  a  bird,  so  full 
of  activity,  to  brood  day  after  day  over  her  eggs.  Migratory 
birds  are  quite  miserable  if  stopped  from  migrating;  perhaps 
they  enjoy  starting  on  their  long  flight ;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  poor  pinioned  goose,  described  by  Audubon,  which 
started  on  foot  at  the  proper  time  for  its  journey  of  probably 
more  than  a  thousand  miles,  could  have  felt  any  joy  in  doing  so. 
Some  instincts  are  determined  solely  by  painful  feelings,  as  by 
fear,  which  leads  to  self-preservation,  and  is  in  some  cases  directed 
towards  special  enemies.  No  one,  I  presume,  can  analyse  the 
sensations  of  pleasure  or  pain.  In  many  instances,  however,  it 
is  probable  that  instincts  are  persistently  followed  from  the 
mere  force  of  inheritance,  without  the  stimulus  of  either 
pleasure  or  pain.  A  young  pointer,  when  it  first  scents  game, 
apparently  cannot  help  pointing.  A  squirrel  in  a  cage  who  pats 
the  nuts  which  it  cannot  eat,  as  if  to  bury  them  in  tbe  ground, 
can  hardly  be  thought  to  act  thus,  either  from  pleasure  or  painr 
Hence  the  common  assumption  that  men  must  be  impelled  to 
every  action  by  experiencing  some  pleasure  or  pain  may  be  erro- 
neous. Although  a  habit  may  be  blindly  and  implicitly 
followed,  independently  of  any  pleasure  or  pain  felt  at  the 
moment,  yet  if  it  be  forcibly  and  abruptly  checked,  a  vague^ 
sense  of  dissatisfaction  is  generally  experienced. 

It  has  often  been  assumed  that  animals  were  in  the  first  place 
rendered  social,  and  that  they  feel  as  a  consequence  uncomfort- 
able when  separated  from  each  other,  and  comfortable  whilst 
together ;  but  it  is  a  more  probable  view  that  these  sensations 
were  first  developed,  in  order  that  those  animals  which  would 
profit  by  living  in  society,  should  be  induced  to  live  together, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  sense  of  hunger  and  the  pleasure  of 
eating  were,  no  doubt,  first  acquired  in  order  to  induce  animals 
to  eat.  The  feeling  of  pleasure  from  society  is  probably  an 
extension  of  the  parental  or  filial  affections,  since  the  social 
instinct  seems  to  be  developed  by  the  young  remaining  for  a 
long  time  with  their  parents ;  and  this  extension  may  be  attri- 
buted in  part  to  habit,  but  chiefly  to  natural  selection.  With 
those  animals  which  were  benefited  by  living  in  close  association, 
the  individuals  which  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  society 
would  best  escape  various  dangers;  whilst  those  that  cared 
least  for  their  comrades,  and  hved  solitary,  would  perish  in 
greater  numbers.  "With  respect  to  t^ie  origin  of  the  parental 
and  filial  affections,  which  apparently  lie  at  the  base  of  the 
social  instincts,  we  know  not  the  steps  by  which  they  have 
t>een  gained;  but  we  may  infer  that  it  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  through  natural  selection.    So  it  has  almost  certainly 
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been  with  the  iinusual  and  oppoeiie  feeling  of  hatred  betwi 
the  nearest  relations,  as  with  the  worker-bees  which  kill  thi 
brather-drones,    and   with    the   qneen-bees    which   kill   their 
daughter-queens;  the  desire  to  destroy  their  nearest  relations 
having  been  in  this  case  of  service  to  the  comniuaity.    Parental 
affection,  or  some  feeling  which  replaces  it,  has  been  developed 
in  certain  animals  extremely  low  in  the  scale,  for  examplf 
stai'-fisbcs  and  spiders.    It  is  also  occasionally  present  in  a 
members  alone  in  a  whole  group  of  animals,  as  in  the  ge 
Forficula,  or  earwigs. 

The  all-important  emotion  of  sjmpatliy  is  distinct  from  that 
of  love.  A  mother  may  passionately  love  her  sleeping  and 
passive  infant,  but  she  can  hardly  at  such  times  lie  said  to  feel 
sympathy  for  it,  The  love  of  a  man  for  his  dc^  is  distinct  from 
sympathy,  and  so  is  that  of  a  dog  for  his  masttr.  Adam  Smith 
formerly  ai^ed,  as  has  Mr.  Bain  recently,  that  the  basis  of 
sympathy  lies  in  onr  strong  retentivenesa  of  former  states  of 
pain  or  pleasure.  Henca,  "  the  sight  of  another  person 
"  during  hunger,  cold,  fatigue,  revives  in  us  some  recoliection 
"  these  states,  which  are  painful  even  in  idea."  We  are  tbi 
impelled  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  another,  in  order  that 
own  painful  feelings  may  be  at  the  same  time  relieved.  In  lito' 
manner  we  are  led  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  others. 
But  I  cannot  see  how  this  view  explains  the  fact  that  sympathy 
is  excittid,  in  an  immeasurably  stronger  degree,  by  ■  beloved, 
than  by  an  indifferent  person.  The  mere  sight  of  enfFering, 
independently  of  love,  woidd  suffice  to  call  up  in  ub  vivid 
recollections  and  associations.  The  explanation  may  lie  in  the 
fact  that,  with  all  animals,  sympathy  is  directed  solely  towards 
the  members  of  the  same  community,  and  therefore  towards 
known,  and  more  or  less  beloved  members,  but  not  to  alt  the 
individuals  of  the  same  species.  Tliis  fact  is  not  more  sur- 
prising than  that  the  fears  of  many  animals  should  be  directed 
against  special  enemies.  Species  which  are  not  social,  snch  as 
lions  and  tigers,  no  doubt  feel  sympathy  for  the  suffering  of 
their  own  young,  hut  not  for  that  of  any  other  animaL    With 

"    S«o    the    first    nnd    striking  "  or  others  in  his  stead,  may  mak* 
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uxankind,  selfishness,  experience,  and  imitation,  probably  add, 
as  Mr.  Bain  has  shewn,  to  the  power  of  sympathy ;  for  we  are 
!ed  by  the  hope  of  receiving  good  in  return  to  perform  acts 
of  sympathetic  kindness  to  others;  and  sympathy  is  much 
strengthened  by  habit.  In  however  complex  a  manner  this 
feeling  may  have  originated,  as  it  is  one  of  high  importance  to 
ail  those  animals  which  aid  and  defend  one  another,  it  will  have 
been  increased  through  natural  selection ;  for  those  commu- 
nities, which  included  the  greatest  number  of  the  most  sympa- 
thetic members,  would  flourish  best,  and  rear  the  greatest 
number  of  offspring. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  decide  in  many  cases  whether 
certain  social  instincts  have  been  angnirfid  through  natural 
selection,  or  are  the  indirect  result  of  other  instincts  and'"^^ 
faculties,  such  as  sympatliy,  reason7 experience,  and  a  tendency 
to  imitation ;  or  again,  whether  they  are  simply  the  result  of 
long -continued  habit.  So  remarkable  an  instinct  as  the  placing 
sentinels  to  warn  the  community  of  danger,  can  hardly  have 
been  the  indirect  result  of  any  of  these  faculties ;  it  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  directly  acquired.  On  the  other  hand,  the  habit 
followed  by  the  males  of  some  social  animals  of  defending  the 
community,  and  of  attacking  their  enemies  or  their  prey  in 
concert,  may  perhaps  have  originated  from  mutual  sympathy ;  " 
but  courage,  and  in  most  cases  strength,  must  have  been 
previously  acquired,  probably  through  natural  selection. 

Of  the  various  instincts  and  habits,  some  are  much  stronger 
than  others ;  that  is,  some  either  give  more  pleasure  in  their 
performance,  and  more  distress  in  their  prevention,  than  others ; 
or,  which  is  probably  quite  as  important,  they  are,  through 
inheritance,  more  persistently  followed,  without  exciting  any 
special  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain.  We  are  ourselves  conscious 
that  some  habits  are  much  more  difficult  to  cure  or  change  than 
others.  Hence  a  struggle  may  often  be  observed  in  animals 
between  different  instincts,  or  between  an  instinct  and  some 
habitual  disposition;  as  when  a  dog  rushes  after  a  hare,  is 
rebuked,  pauses,  hesitates,  pursues  again,  or  returns  ashamed  to 
his  master ;  or  as  between  tlie  love  of  a  female  dog  for  her  young 
puppies  and  for  her  master,— for  she  may  be  seen  to  slink  away 
to  them,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  not  accompanying  her  master. 
But  the  most  curious  instance  known  to  me  of  one  instinct 
getting  the  better  of  another,  is  the  migratory  instinct  conqnor- 
hig  the  maternal  instinct.  The  former  is  wonderfully  strong ;  a 
confined  bird  mil  at  the  proper  season  beat  her  breast  against 
the  wires  of  her  cage,  until  it  is  bare  and  blo(Kly.  It  causes 
yoiuig  salmon  to  leap  out  of  the  fresh  water,  in  which  they  could 
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continne  to  exist,  and  thus  unintentionally  to  corainit 
Every  one  knows  how  etrong  the  maternal  instinct  is,  leadii 
cceQ  timid  birds  to  face  grent  danger,  though  with  hefiitntion; 
and  in  opposition  to  the  instjnct  of  self-praBorration.  Nevertlie- 
'i-sR,  the  migratory  inEtinct  is  so  powerful,  that  late  in  the  autumn 
svi'allows,  hoase-niartins,  and  swifts  frequently  desert  their 
tui.dar  yonng,  leaving  them  to  perish  miserahly  in.  their  nests." 

We  can  perc«iTB  that  an  instinctiye  impulse,  if  it  be  in  any 
way  more  beneficial  to  a  species  than  some  other  or  opposed 
instinct,  would  be  rendered  tlie  more  potent  of  the  two  through 
natural  selection ;  fur  the  individuals  which  hod  it  most  etjY)ng1y 
dsTeloped  wonld  survive  in  larger  numbers.  Whether  this  is  the 
co-i^ewith  the  migratory  in  comparison  with  the  maternal  instinct, 
mp.y  be  doubted.  The  gre:it  persistence,  or  steady  action  of  the 
former  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  during  the  whole  day,  mi^i 
give  it  for  a  time  paramount  force. 

Mnn  a  aocM  aniino'.— ETOry  one  will  admit  that  miin 
social  being.  We  see  this  in  his  dislike  of  solitude,  and  i 
wish  for  society  beyond  that  of  liis  own  family.  Solitary 
tinement  is  one  of  the  severest  punishments  which  ca 
inflicted.  Some  authors  supposo  that  man  primevally  lived 
single  families  ;  but  at  the  present  day,  though  single  familii 
or  only  two  or  three  toguthor,  roam  the  solitudes  of 
lands,  they  always,  as  far  as  I  cin  discover,  bald  fricndl 
relations  with  other  families  inhabiting  the  same  district  Sud 
families  occasionally  meet  in  council,  and  unite  for  theii 
defence.  It  is  no  ai^umont  np:ainst  savage  man  being  a  soda) 
animal,  tliat  the  tiibes  iubabitiog  adjacent  districts  are  oimoet 
always  at  war  with  each  other ;  for  the  social  instincts  never 
extend  to  all  the  individuals  of  iho  same  species.  Judging  from 
the  analiigj  of  the  majority  of  the  Quadrumana,  it  is  probabli 
tlmt  the  early  ape-like  progenitors  of  man  were  likewise  social 
but  this  is  not  of  mueh  importance  for  us.    Although  man,  bb 

"  Thii  fnct,  the  Rev.  L.  JenjTis  hatched.     Many  birds,  «iot  yet 

■tnlet  («e  his  edition  of  '  White'i  enough    for  i  prolonged  Bight, 

!in\.    Hist,    of  Selhorne,'    \S53,    p.  likewise  deserted  and  left    be' 

20-1)  wns  first  reuoiiled  hy  the  illiu-  See  BiHukwnll,  'Researchea  in 

lri"09  Jenner,  in  '  !>hil.  Tpfln(;.ict."  lo^y,"  1834,PP- Hia,  "8.     For 

1824,  nnd  has  since  heen  cnDlLrm.^.L  ad'ditiunil    evidence,    although 

;y  aeveral   obaervers,  especially  by  is    uot  wanted,  see  Leruy,  'Lotti'Bi 

Mr.  filackwHtL     This  latter  careful  Phil.'    IBOS,   p.   217.     Kor   Bwifti, 

obMrver    eiamined,    late     in     the  Gould's  'Introdurtlon  to  the  Birfli 
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he  now  exists,  has  few  special  instincts,  having  lost  any  which 
his  early  progenitors  may  have  possessed,  this  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  have  retained  from  an  extremely  remote  period 
some  degree  of  instinctive  love  and  sympathy  for  his  follows. 
We  are  indeed  all  conscious  that  we  do  possess  such  sympathetic 
feelings ;  ^  but  our  consciousness  does  not  tell  us  whether  they 
are  instinctive,  having  originated  long  ago  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  the  lower  animals,  or  whether  they  have  been  acquired 
by  each  of  us  during  our  early  years.  As  man  is  a  social  animal, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  he  would  inherit  a  tendency  to  bo 
faithful  to  his  comrades,  and  obedient  to  the  leader  of  his  tribe 
for  these  qualities  are  common  to  most  social  animals.  He  would 
consequently  possess  some  capacity  for  self-command.  Ho 
would  from  an  inherited  tendency  be  willing  to  defend,  in 
concert  with  others,  his  fellow-men ;  and  would  be  ready  to  aid 
them  in  any  way,  which  did  not  too  greatly  interfere  with  his 
own  welfare  or  his  own  strong  desires. 

The  social  animals  which  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the'scale  are 
guided  almost  exclusively,  and  those  which  stand  higher  in  the 
scale  are  largely  guided,  by  special  instincts  in  the  aid  which 
they  give  to  the  members  of  the  same  community ;  but  they  are 
likewise  in  part  impelled  by  mutual  love  and  sympathy,  assisted 
apparently  by  some  amoimt  of  reason.  Although  man,  as  just 
remarked,  has  no  special  instincts  to  tell  him  how  to  aid  his 
fellow-men,  he  still  has  the  impulse,  and  with  his  improved 
intellectual  faculties  would  naturally  be  much  guided  in  this 
respect  by  reason  and  experience.  Instinctive  sympathy  would 
also  cause  him  to  value  highly  the  approbation  of  his  fellows ; 
for,  as  Mr.  Bain  has  clearly  shewn,^*  the  love  of  praise  and 
the  strong  feeling  of  glory,  and  the  still  stronger  horror  of  scorn 
and  infamy, "  are  due  to  the  workings  of  sympathy."  Conse- 
quently man  would  be  influenced  in  the  highest  degree  by  the 
wishes,  approbation,  and  blame  of  his  fellow-men,  as  expressed 
by  their  gestures  and  language.  Thus  the  Bocial  instincts, 
which  must  have  been  acquired  by  man  in  a  very  rude  state, 
and  probably  even  by  his  early  ape-like  progenitors,  still  give 
the  impulse  to  some  of  his  best  actions ;  but  his  actions  are  in  a 
higher  degree  determined  by  the  expressed  wishes  and  judgment 

"  Hume  remarks  (*  An  Enquiry  **  of  the  former  .  .  .  communicatcti 

Concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,*  "a  secret  joy;    the  appearance  of 

edit,  of  1751,  p.  132),  **  There  seems  "the  latter  .  .  .  throws  a  melan- 

**  a  necessity  for  conf&ssing  that  the  "  choly   damp   over    the   imagiua- 

**  happiness  and   misery   of   others  "  tion." 

**  are  not  spectacles  altogether  in-         ^*  *  Mental  acd    Moral    Sciencct 

^  different  to  uf.  but  thai  the  view  18G8,  p.  254 
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of  hia  ftllou'-mtc,n,iidiinfortnnfttelyTorjoReii  by  hiBownstmng 
Bolfifih  deaircH.  But  as  love,  f^^inpfitliy  mid  Eclf-comniHiid  become 
Btrengthcned  by  habit,  aiiil  as  the  poiver  uf  reasoning  becomes 
cleorer,  so  that  niaa  can  value  justly  the  judgmeiitB  of  hii; 
fellows,  he  will  feel  himself  impelled,  apart  from  any  transitory 
pleasure  or  pain,  to  certain  linuB  of  conduct  He  might  then 
(ieclare— not  tliat  any  barbarian  or  uncultivated  n: 
.  thiu  tliink— I  am  the  supremo  judge  of  my  own  conduct,  and  iBj 
tho  words  of  Kant,  I  will  not  in  my  own  person  violnta  th»^ 
dignity  of  humanity. 

Tht  mort  endarini/  Sociid  Imtincts  conquer   the  less  persisfenl 
Instinctt. — We  haTe  not,  howerer,  as  yet  considered  the  main 
point,  on  which,  from  our  present  point  of  -view,  the  ^hole 
question  of  the  moral  sense  turns.    Why  should  a  man  fe«l  that 
he  ought  to  obey  one  instinctive  desire  rather  than  another? 
Why  is  he  bitterly  regretful,  if  he  has  yielded  to  a  strong 
of  self-presorvation,  and  has  not  risked  his  life  to  save  that  of 
fellow-creature  1  or  why  does  he  regret  having  stolin  food 
hUDEer? 

It  is  evident  in  the  first  place,  that  with  mankind  the  instino-i 
tive  impulses  huve  different  degrees  of  strength  ;  a  si 
risk  hie  own  life  to  save  that  of  a  member  of  the  same  community, 
but  will  be  wholly  indifferent  about  a  stranger  r  a  young  and 
timid  mother  urged  by  the  maternal  instinct  will,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  run  the  greatest  danger  for  her  own  infant, 
but  not  for  n  mere  fellow-creature.  Nevertheless  many  a 
civilized  man,  or  even  boy,  who  never  before  risked  his  life  fi». 
another,  but  full  of  courage  and  sympathy,  has  diregorded; 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  plunged  at  once  ii 
torrent  to  save  a  drowning  man,  though  a  stranger.  In  thii 
man  is  impelled  by  the  same  instinctive  motive,  which  made 
heroic  Utile  Araeriean  monkey,  formerly  described,  save 
keeper,  by  attacking  the  great  and  dreaded  baboon.  6 
I  actions  as  the  above  appear  to  be  the  simpleresult  of  thegre«t«t 
;  strength  of  the  social  or  mal«mal  instincts  than  that  of  any 
other  instinct  or  motive;  for  they  nie  performed  too  instan- 
taneously for  reflection,  or  for  pleasure  or  pain  to  be  felt  at  the 
time ;  though,  if  prevented  by  any  cause,  distreps  or  even  toiBery 
might  be  felt.  In  a  timid  man,  on  the  other  hand,  the  instinct 
of  sotf-preservation  might  tie  so  strong,  that  be  would  be  unable 
to  force  himself  to  run  any  such  risk,  perhaps  nut  even  for  hia 
own  child. 

I  am  aware  that  some  persons  maintain  that  actions  performed 
impulsively,  aa  in  tho  above  casos,  do  not  come  under  the 
dumiiiion  of  tlie  moral  senile,  and  cnnnot  be  onlled  nior 


^ 
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confine  this  term  to  actions  done  deliberately,  affcei*  a  victory 
over  opposing  desires,  or  when  prompted  by  some  exalted 
motive.  But  it  appears  scarcely  possible  to  draw  any  clear  line 
of  distinction  of  this  kind.^  As  far  as  exalted  motives  arc 
concerned,  many  instances  have  been  recorded  of  savages, 
destitute  of  any  feeling  of  general  benevolence  towards  mankind, 
and  not  guided  by  any  religious  motive,  who  have  deliberately 
sacrificed  their  lives  as  prisoners,^*  rather  than  betray  their 
comrades ;  and  surely  their  conduct  ought  to  be  considered  as 
moraL  As  far  as  deliberation,  and  the  victory  over  opposii^g 
motives  are  concerned,  animals  may  be  seen  doubting  between 
opposed  instincts,  in  rescuing  their  offspring  or  comrades 
from  danger;  yet  their  actions,  though  done  for  the  good  of 
others,  are  not  called  moral.  Moreover,  anything  performed 
very  often  by  us,  will  at  last  be  done  without  deliberation  or 
hesitation,  and  can  then  hardly  be  distinguished  from  an 
instinct;  yet  surely  no  one  will  pretend  that  such  an  action 
ceases  to  be  moraL  On  the  contrary,  we  all  feel  that  an  act 
cannot  be  considered  as  perfect,  or  as  performed  in  the  most 
noble  manner,  unless  it  be  done  impulsively,  without  deliberation 
or  effort,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  a  man  in  whom  the  requisite 
qualities  are  innate.  He  who  is  forced  to  overcome  his  fear  or 
want  of  sympathy  before  he  acts,  deserves,  however,  in  one  way 
higher  credit  than  the  man  whose  innate  disposition  leads  him 
to  a  good  act  without  effort.  As  we  cannot  distinguish  between 
motives,  we  rank  all  actions  of  a  certain  class  as  moral,  if 
performed  by  a  moral  being.  A  moral  being  is  one  who  is 
capable  of  comparing  his  past  and  future  actions  or  motives,  aod 
of  approving  or  disapproving  of  them.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  of  the  lower  animals  have  this  capacity ; 
therefore^  when  a  Newfoundland  dog  drags  a  child  out  of  the 
water,  or  a  monkey  faces  danger  to  rescue  its  comrade,  or  takes 
charge  of  an  orphan  monkey,  we  do  not  call  its  conduct  moral. 
But  in  the  case  of  man,  who  alone  can  with  certainty  be  ranked 
OS  a  moral  being,  actions  of  a  certain  class  are  called  moral, 
whether  performed  delibemtely,  after  a  struggle  with  opposing 


*'  I  refer  here  to  the  distinction 
bfltween  what  has  been  called  ma" 
teriai  and  formal  morality.  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  Prof.  Huxley  (« Cri- 
tiques and  Addresses,'  1873,  p.  287) 
takes  the  same  view  on  this  subject 
as  I  do.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  re- 
Diarics  (*  Essays  on  Frcethinking  and 
Plain  Speaking/  1878,  p.  88),  "  the 
^  metjiphysicai  liifitinctiuu   betweeu 


"  material  and  formal  morality  is 
**  as  irrelevant  as  other  such  dis< 
"  tinctions." 

^*  I  have  given  one  such  case, 
namely  of  three  Patagonian  Indians 
who  preferred  being  shot,  one  after 
the  other,  to  betraying  the  plans  of 
*^hcir  companions  in  war  ('  JouroaJ 
of  liesearches/  1845,  p.  108), 
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motlyes/or  impulsively  through  instinct^  or  from  the  effects  ol 
riowly-gained  habit. 

But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject.  Although 
some  instincts  are  more  powerful  than  others,  and  thus  lead  to  cor* 
responding  actions,  yet  it  is  untenable,  that  in  man  the  soda) 
instincts  (including  the  love  of  praise  and  fear  of  blame)  posseps 
greater  strength,  or  have,  through  long  habit,  acquired  greater 
strength  than  the  instincts  of  self-preservation,  hunger,  lust, 
vengeance,  &c.  Why  then  does  man  regret,  even  though  trying 
to  banish  such  regret,  that  he  has  followed  the  one  natural 
impulse  rather  than  the  other ;  and  why  does  he  further  feel 
that  he  ought  to  regret  his  conduct  ?  Man  in  this  respect  differs 
profoundly  from  the  lower  animals.  Nevertheless  we  can,  I  think, 
see  with  some  degree  of  clearness  the  reason  of  this  difference. 

Man,  from  the  activity  of  his  mental  faculties,  cannot  avoid 
reflection :  past  impressions  and  images  are  incessantly  and 
clearly  passing  through  his  mind.  Now  with  those  animals 
which  live  permanently  in  a  body,  the  social  instincts  are  ever 
present  and  persistent  Such  animals  are  always  ready  to  utter 
the  danger-signal,  to  defend  the  community,  and  to  give  aid  to 
their  fellows  in  accordance  with  their  habits ;  they  feel  at  all 
limes,  without  the  stimulus  of  any  special  passion  or  desire, 
some  degree  of  love  and  sympathy  for  them ;  they  are  xmhappy 
if  long  separated  from  them,  and  always  happy  to  be  again  in 
their  company.  So  it  is  with  ourselves.  Even  when  we  are 
quite  alone,  how  often  do  we  think  with  pleasure  or  jMtin  of 
what  others  think  of  us, — of  their  imagined  approbation  or 
disapprobation ;  and  this  all  follows  from  sympathy,  a  funda- 
mental element  of  the  social  instincts.  A  man  who  possessed 
no  trace  of  such  instincts  would  be  an  unnatural  monster.  On 
thQ  other  hand,  the  desire  to  satisfy  hunger,  or  any  passion  such 
as  vengeance,  is  in  its  nature  temporary,  and  can  for  a  time  l)e 
fully  satisfied.  Nor  is  it  easy,  perhaps  hardly  possible,  to  call 
up  with  complete  vividness  the  feeling,  for  instance,  of  hunger ; 
nor  indeed,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  of  any  suffering.  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation  is  not  felt  except  in  the  presence  of 
danger;  and  many  a  coward  has  thought  himself  brave  until  he 
lias  met  his  enemy  face  to  face.  The  wish  for  another  man's 
property  is  perhaps  as  persistent  a  desire  as  any  that  can  be 
named;  but  even  in  this  case  the  satisfaction  of  actual  pos- 
session is  generally  a  weaker  feeling  than  the  desire :  many  a 
thief,  if  not  a  habitual  one,  after  success  has  wondered  why  he 
stole  some  article.'^ 

^  Enmity  or  hatred  seems  also     perhaps  more  so  than  any  other 
to  be  a  highly  persistent  feeling,     that  can  be  named.    Envy  is  de- 
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A  man  cannot  prevent  past  impressions  often  repassing  IhrongL 
Ills  mind ;  he  will  thus  be  driven  to  make  a  comparison  between 
the  impressions  of  past  hunger,  vengeance  satisfied,  or  danger 
shunned  at  other  men's  cost,  with  the  almost  ever-present 
Instinct  of  sympathy,  and  with  his  early  knowledge  of  what 
others  consider  as  praiseworthy  or  blameable.  This  knowledge 
cannot  be  banished  from  his  mind,  and  from  instinctive  sympathy 
is  esteemed  of  great  moment.  He  will  then  feel  as  if  he  had 
been  baulked  in  following  a  present  instinct  or  habit,  and  this 
with  all  animals  causes  dissatisfaction,  or  even  misery. 

The  above  case  of  the  swallow  affords  an  illustration,  though 
of  a  reversed  nature,  of  a  temporary  though  for  the  time  strongJy 
persistent  instinct  conquering  another  instinct,  which  is  usually 
dominant  over  all  others.  At  the  proper  season  these  birds 
seem  all  day  long  to  be  impressed  with  the  desire  to  migrate ; 
their  habits  change ;  they  become  restless,  are  noisy,  and  con- 
gregate in  flocks.  Whilst  the  mother-bird  is  feeding,  or  brooding 
over  her  nestlings,  the  maternal  instinct  is  probably  stronger 
than  the  migratory ;  but  the  instinct  which  is  the  more  persis- 
tent gains  the  victory,  and  at  lasi,  at  a  moment  when  her  young 
ones  are  not  in  sight,  she  takes  flight  and  deserts  them.  When 
ai'rived  at  the  end  of  her  long  journey,  and  the  migratory 
instinct  has  ceased  to  act,  what  an  agony  of  remorse  the  bird 
would  feel,  if,  from  being  endowed  with  great  mental  activity, 
she  could  not  prevent  the  image  constantly  passing  through  her 
mind,  of  her  young  ones  perishing  in  the  bleak  north  from  cold 
and  hunger. 


fined  as  hatred  of  another  for  some 
excellence  or  success;  and  Bacon 
insists  (Essay  ix.),  "  Of  all  other 
^  affections  envy  is  the  most  im- 
^  portune  and  continual.''  Dogs  are 
very  apt  to  hate  both  strange  men 
and  strange  dogs,  especially  if  they 
live  near  at  hand,  but  do  not  belong 
to  the  same  /amily,  tribe,  or  clan ; 
this  feeling  would  thus  seem  to  be 
innate,  and  is  certainly  a  most  per- 
listent  one.  It  seems  to  be  the 
complement  and  converse  of  the 
truo  social  instinct.  From  what 
we  hear  of  savages,  it  would  appear 
that  something  of  the  same  kind 
holds  good  with  them.  If  this  be 
so,  it  would  be  a  small  step  in 
iny  one  to  transfor  such  feelings  to 
BLy  nv*mber  of  the  same  tribe  if  he 
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had  done  him  an  injury  and  had 
become  his  enemy.  Nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  the  primitive  conscience 
would  reproach  a  man  for  injuring 
his  enemy:  rather  it  would  re- 
proach him,  if  he  had  not  revenged 
himself.  To  do  good  in  return  for 
evil,  to  love  your  euemy,  is  a  height 
of  morality  to  which  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  social  instincts 
would,  by  themselves,  have  ever  led 
us.  It  is  necessary  that  these  in- 
stincts, together  with  sympathy^ 
should  have  been  highly  cultivated 
and  extended  by  the  aid  of  reason, 
instruction,  and  the  love  or  fear  of 
God,  before  any  such  golden  rulf 
would  ever  be  thought  of  aoJ 
obeyed. 
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A.t  the  moment  of  action,  man  will  no  doubt  be  apt  to  follo^f 
the  stronger  impulse;  and  though  this  may  occasionally 
prompt  him  to  the  noblest  deeds,  it  will  more  commonly  lead 
him  to  gratify  his  own  desires  at  the  expense  of  other  men. 
But  after  their  gratification,  when  past  and  weaker  impressioM 
are  judged  by  the  ever-enduring  social  instinct,  and  by  his  deep 
regard  for  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellows,  retribution  will  surely 
oome.  Ho  will  then  feel  remorse,  repentance,  regret,  or  shame; 
this  latter  feeling,  however,  relates  almost  exclusively  to  the 
judgment  of  others.  ,  He  will  consequently  resolve  more  or  less 
firmly  to  act  differently  for  the  future ;  and  this  is  conscience ;  for 
conscience  looks  backwards,  and  serves  as  a  guide  for  the  future. 

The  nature  and  strength  of  the  feelings  which  we  call  regret, 
shame,  repentance  or  remorse,  depend  apparently  not  only  on 
the  strength  of  the  violated  instinct,  but  pai'tly  on  the  strength 
of  the  temptation,  and  often  still  more  on  the  judgment  of 
our  fellows.  How  far  each  man  values  the  appreciation  of 
others,  depends  on  the  strength  of  his  innate  or  acquired 
feeling  of  sympathy ;  and  on  his  o^vn  capacity  for  reasoning  ont 
the  remote  consequences  of  his  acts.  Another  element  is  most 
important,  although  not  necessary,  the  reverence  or  fear  of  the 
Gods,  or  Spirits  believed  in  by  each  man:  and  this  applies 
especially  in  cases  of  remorse.  Several  critics  have  objected 
that  though  some  shght  regret  or  repentance  may  be  explained 
by  the  view  advocated  in  this  chapter,  it  is  impossible  thiiB  to 
account  for  the  soul-shaking  feeling  of  remorse.  But  I  can  see 
little  force  in  this  objection.  My  critics  do  not  define  what 
they  mean  by  remorse,  and  I  can  find  no  definition  implying 
more  than  an  overwhelming  sense  of  repentance.  liemorse 
seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  repentance,  as  rage  does  to 
anger,  or  agony  to  pain.  It  is  far  from  strange  that  an  instinct 
so  strong  and  so  generally  admired,  as  maternal  love,  shonld,  if 
disobeyed,  lead  to  the  deepest  misery,  as  soon  as  the  impression 
of  the  past  cause  of  disobedience  is  weakened.  Even  when  an 
action  is  opposed  to  no  special  instinct,  merely  to  know  that  our 
friends  and  equals  despise  ns  for  it  is  enough  to  cause  great 
misery.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  refusal  to  fight  a  duel  through 
fear  has  caused  many  men  an  agony  of  shame  ?  Many  a  Hindoo, 
it  is  said,  has  been  stirred  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul  by  having 
partaken  of  unclean  food.  Here  is  another  case  of  what  must,  I 
think,  be  called  remorse.  Dr.  Landor  acted  as  a  magistrate  in 
West  Australia,  and  relates,'*  that  a  native  on  his  farm,  after 
losing  one  of  his  wives  from  disease,  came  and  said  that  '*  ho  was 

•^  *  Infianitj  in  Kelatjon  to  Law;*  Ontario,  United  States,  1871,  p.  14. 
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going  to  a  distant  tribe  to  spear  a  woman,  to  satisfy  his  sense 
'*  of  duty  to  his  wife.  I  told  him  that  it  lie  did  so,  I  would 
'*  send  him  to  prison  for  life.  He  remained  about  the  farm  for 
"  some  months,  but  got  exceedingly  thin,  and  complained  that 
"  he  could  not  rest  or  eat,  that  his  wife's  spirit  was  haunting 
"  him,  because  he  had  not  taken  a  life  for  hers.  1  was  in- 
"  exorable,  and  assured  him  that  nothing  should  save  him  if  he 
**  did."  Nevertheless  the  man  disappeared  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  then  returned  in  high  condition;  and  his  other  wife  told 
Dr.  Landor  that  her  husband  had  taken  the  life  of  a  woman 
belonging  to  a  distant  tribe;  but  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
legal  evidence  of  the  act.  The  breach  of  a  rule  held  sacred  by 
the  tribe,  will  thus,  as  it  seems,  give  rise  to  the  deepest  feelings, 
—and  this  quite  apart  from  the  social  instincts,  excepting  in  so 
far  as  the  rule  is  grounded  on  the  judgment  of  the  community. 
How  so  many  strange  superstitions  have  arisen  throughout  the 
world  we  know  not ;  nor  can  we  tell  how  some  real  and  great 
crimes,  such  as  incest,  have  come  to  be  held  in  an  abhorrence 
(which  is  not  however  quite  universal)  by  the  lowest  savages.  It 
is  even  doubtful  whether  in  some  tribes  incest  would  be  looked  on 
with  greater  horror,  than  would  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  a 
woman  bearing  the  same  name,  though  not  a  relation.  "  To 
"  violate  this  law  is  a  crime  which  the  Australians  hold  in  the 
"  greatest  abhorrence,  in  this  agreeing  exactly  with  certain 
"  tribes  of  North  America.  When  the  question  is  put  in  either 
"  district,  is  it  worse  to  kill  a  girl  of  a  foreign  tribe,  or  to  marry 
"  a  girl  of  one's  own,  an  answer  just  opposite  to  ours  would  be 
given  without  hesitation."^*  We  may,  therefore,  reject  the 
belief,  lately  insisted  on  by  some  writers,  that  the  abhorrence  of 
incest  is  due  to  our  possessing  a  special  God  implanted  con- 
scienc6.  On  the  whole  it  is  intelligible,  that  a  man  urged  by 
so  powerful  a  sentiment  as  remorse,  though  arising  as  above 
explained,  should  be  led  to  act  in  a  manner,  which  he  has  been 
taught  to  believe  6(^rve8  as  an  expiation,  such  as  delivering 
himself  up  to  justice. 

Man  prompted  by  his  conscience,  will  through  long  habit 
acquire  such  perfect  self-command,  that  his  desires  and  passions 
will  at  last  yield  instantly  and  without  a  struggle  to  his  social 
eympathies  and  instincts,  including  his  feeling  for  the  judgment  of 
his  fello'vs.  The  still  hungry,  or  the  still  revengeful  man  will  not 
think  of  stealing  food,  or  of  wreaking  his  vengeance.  It  is  possible, 
or  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  even  probable,  that  the  habit  of  self- 
oommand  may,  like  other  habits,  be  inherited.  Thus  at  last  man 

»  E.  B.  lyior  in  *  Conteiuporivry  lieview,*  Aj»ril,  187a,  p.  707. 
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comes  to  feel,  through  acquired  and  perhaps  inherited  habit,  that 
it  is  best  for  him  to  obey  his  more  persistent  impulses.  The 
imperious  word  OB^^f^eems  merely  to  imply  tho  consciousness  of 
the  existence  of  a  rule  of  conduct,  however  it  may  havo 
originated.  Formerly  it  must  have  been  often  vehemently 
urged  that  an  insulted  gentleman  oaght  to  fight  a  duel.  Wo 
even  say  that  a  pointer  ought  to  point,  and  a  retriever  to 
retrieve  game.  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  they  fail  in  their  duty 
and  act  wrongly. 

If  any  desire  or  instiDct  leading  to  an  action  opposed  to  the 
good  of  others  still  appears,  when  recalled  to  mind,  as  strong 
ai^,  or  stronger  than,  the  social  instinct,  a  man  will  feel  no  keen 
regret  at  having  followed  it ;  but  he  will  be  conscious  that  if  his 
conduct  were  known  to  his  fellows,  it  would  meet  with  tiieir 
disapprobation ;  and  few  are  so  destitute  of  sympathy  as  not  to 
feel  discomfort  when  this  is  realised.  If  he  has  no  such 
sympathy,  and  if  his  desires  leading  to  bad  actions  are  at  the 
time  strong,  and  when  recalled  are  not  over-mastered-*  by  the 
persistent  social  instincts,  and  the  judgment  of  others,  then  he 
is  essentially  a  bad  man;*^  and  the  sole  restraining  motive  left 
is  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  the  conviction  that  in  the  long 
run  it  would  be  best  for  his  own  seltish  interests  to  regard  tho 
good  of  others  rather  than  his  own. 

It  is  obvious  that  every  one  may  with  an  easy  conscience 
gratify  his  own  desires,  if  they  do  not  iuterfire  with  his  social 
instincts,  that  is  with  the  good  of  others ;  but  in  order  to  be  quite 
free  from  self-reproach,  or  at  least  of  anxiety,  it  is  almost  neoes- 
sary  for  him  to  avoid  the  disapprobation,  whether  reasonable  or 
not,  of  his  fellow-men.  Nor  must  he  break  through  the  fixed 
habits  of  his  life,  especially  if  these  are  supported  by  reason ; 
for  if  he  does,  he  will  assuredly  feel  dissatisfaction.  He  must 
likewise  avoid  the  reprobation  of  the  one  God  or  gods  in  whom, 
according  to  his  knowledge  or  superstition,  he  may  believe;  but 
in  this  case  the  additional  fear  of  divine  punishment  often 
supervenes. 

•  The  sfrkily  Social  Virtues  at  fimt  alone  regarded, — The  above 
view  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  moral  sense,  which  tells  us 
what  we  ought  to  do,  and  of  the  conscience  which  reproves  us  if 
we  disobey  it,  accords  well  with  what  we  see  of  the  early  and 
undeveloped  condition  of  this  taculty  in  mankind.  The  virtues 
which  must  be  practised,  at  least  generally,  by  rude  men,  so 

*  Dr.   Prosper    Despine,   in    his     many   curious  cases  of  the  worst 
P8)chologie  Naturelle/  1868  (torn,      crirainnls,  who  apparently  have  been 
r    p.  243 ;    torn.   ii.  p    169)   gives     entirely  destitute  of  coDiSQitincc. 
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lliat  they  may  associate  in  a  body,  are  those  which  are  still 
recognised  as  the  most  important.  But  they  are  practised 
almost  exclusively  in  relation  to  the  men  of  the  same  tribe ;  and 
their  opposites  are  not  regarded  as  crimes  in  relation  to  the  men 
jf  other  tribes.  No  tribe  could  hold  together  if  murder, 
robbery,  treachery,  &c.,  were  common;  consequently  such 
crimes  within  the  limits  of  the  same  tribe  "are  branded  with 
"everlasting  infamy;"^*  but  excite  no  such  sentiment  l»e.voiid 
these  limits.  A  North-American  Indian  is  well  pleased  with, 
himself,  and  is  honoured  by  others,  when  he  scalps  a  man  of 
another  tribe;  and  a  Dyak  cuts  off  the  head  of  an  unoffending 
ixjrson,  and  dries  it  as  a  trophy.  The  murder  of  infants  has 
prevailed  on  the  largest  scale  throughout  the  world;"*^  and  has 
met  with  no  reproach ;  but  infanticide,  especially  of  females,  has 
been  thought  to  be  good  for  the  tribe,  or  at  least  not  injurious. 
Suicide  during  former  times  was  not  generally  cons  dered  as  a 
crime,**  but  rather,  from  the  courage  displayed,  as  an  honourable 
act;  and  it  is  still  practised  by  some  semi-civilised  and  savage 
nations  without  reproach,  for  it  does  not  obviously  concern 
others  of  the  tribe.  It  has  been  recorded  that  an  Indian  Thug 
conscientiously  regi*etted  that  he  had  not  robbed  and  strangled 
as  many  travellers  as  did  his  father  before  him.  In  a  rude  state 
of  civilisation  the  robbery  of  strangers  is,  indeed,  generally 
considered  as  honourable. 

Slavery,  although  in  some  ways  l)eneficial  during  ancient 
times,®*  is  a  great  crime ;  yet  it  was  not  so  regarded  until  quite 
rect^ntly,  even  by  the  most  civihzed  nations.  And  this  was 
especially  the  case,  because  the  slaves  belonged  in  general  to  a 
race  different  from  that  of  their  masters.  As  barbarians  do  not 
regard  the  opinion  of  their  women,  wives  are  commonly  treated 
like  slaves.  Most  savages  are  utterly  indifferent  to  the  sufferings 
of  strangers,  or  even  delight  in  witnessing  them.    It  is  well 


'^  Sec  an  able  article  in  the 
'North  British  Review,'  1867,  p. 
395.  See  also,  Mr.  W.  Bairehot.*s 
articles  on  the  Importance  of  Obe- 
dience and  Coherence  to  Primitive 
Man,  in  the  *  Fortnightly  Review,* 
1807,  p.  529,  and  1868,  p.  457,  &c 

^  The  hillest  account  whith  1 
have  met  with  is  by  Dr.  Gerland,  in 
kis  'Uebcr  dan  Aussterbeu  der 
Natunblker/  1868;  but  I  ^hall 
jiave  to  recur  to  the  subject  ot' 
infanticide  in  a  future  chapter. 

••  See  the  very  intorostiug  discu>- 
v.n  OD  Suicide  in  Lecky'>  '  HiNtory 


of  Kuropean  Morals,'  vol.  i.  1869, 
j>.  223.  With  respect  to  savages, 
Mr.  Win  wood  Reade  informs  mc 
that  the  negroes  of  West  Africa 
ut'ten  commit  suicide.  It  is  well 
known  how  common  it  was  amongst 
the  miserable  aborigiues  of  South 
America,  after  the  Spanish  (inquest. 
For  New  Zealand,  see  the  voyage  ot 
the  "  Novara,"  and  for  the  Aleutiau 
Islands,  Miiller,  as  quoted  by  Hou- 
zeau,  *  Los  Kacultes  Mentalcs,*  ^, 
tom   ii.  p.  lo6. 

*'  See  Mr.  Bagefn>»,  '  rhj'sio?  and 
Politics/  1872,  p.  7  J. 
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imown  that  the  women  and  children  of  the  North-American 
Indians  aided  in  torturing  their  enemies.  Some  savages  take  a 
horrid  pleasure  in  cruelty  to  animals,**  and  humanity  is  an 
unknown  virtue.  Nevertheless,  besides  the  family  afftsctions, 
kindness  is  common,  especially  during  sickness,  between  the 
members  of  the  same  tribe,  and  is  sometimes  extended  beyond 
these  limits.  Mungo  Park's  touching  account  of  the  kindness  of 
the  negro  women  of  the  interior  to  him  is  well  known.  Many 
instances  could  be  given  of  the  noble  fidelity  of  savages  towards 
each  other,  but  not  to  strangers ;  common  experience  justifies 
the  maxim  of  the  Spaniard,  "Never,  never  trust  an  Indian.** 
There  cannot  be  fidelity  without  truth ;  and  this  fundamental 
virtue  is  not  rare  between  the  members  of  the  same  tribe :  thus 
Mungo  Park  heard  the  negro  women  teaching  their  young 
children  to  love  the  truth.  This,  again,  is  one  of  the  virtues 
which  becomes  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind,  that  it  is  sometimes 
practised  by  savages,  even  at  a  high  cost,  towards  strangers ;  but 
to  lie  to  your  enemy  has  rarely  been  thought  a  sin,  as  the  history 
of  modern  diplomacy  too  plainly  shews.  As  soon  as  a  tnl)e  has 
a  recognised  leader,  disobedience  becomes  a  crime,  and  even 
abject  submission  is  looked  at  as  a  sacred  virtue. 

As  during  rude  times  no  man  can  be  useful  or  faithful  to  his 
tribe  without  courage,  this  quality  has  universally  been  placed 
in  the  highest  rank;  and  although  in  civilised  countries  a 
good  3  et  timid  man  may  be  far  more  useful  to  the  community 
than  a  brave  one,  we  cannot  help  instinctively  honouring  the 
latter  al>ove  a  coward,  however  benevolent.  Prudence,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  docs  not  concern  the  welfare  of  others,  though 
a  very  useful  virtue,  has  never  been  highly  esteemed.  As  no 
man  can  practise  the  virtues  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  his 
tribe  without  self-sacrifice,  self-command,  and  the  power  of 
endurance,  these  qualities  have  been  at  all  times  highly  and 
most  justly  valued.  The  American  savage  voluntarily  submits 
to  the  most  horrid  tortures  without  a  groan,  to  prove  and 
strengthen  his  fortitude  and  courage;  and  we  cannot  help 
admiring  him,  or  even  an  Indian  Fakir,  who,  from  a  foolish 
religious  motive,  swings  suspended  by  a  hook  buried  in  his 

The  other  so  called  self-regarding  virtues,  which  do  not 
obviously,  though  they  may  really,  affect  the  welfare  of  the  tribe, 
have  never  been  esteemed  by  savages,  though  now  highly 
Appreciated  by  civilised  nations.    The  greatest  intemperance 

M  See,  for  instance,  Mr.  Ilnmilton'a  account  of  the  Kaffirs,  *  Authro- 
pological  Keview,'  1870,  p.  xv. 
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Is  no  reproach  with  savages.  Utter  licentiousness,  and  nr.- 
Datoral  crimes,  prevail  to  an  astounding  extent.^  As  soon, 
however,  as  marriage,  whether  polygamous,  or  monogamous, 
becomes  common,  jealousy  will  lead  to  the  inculcation  of  female 
virtue;  and  this,  being  honoured,  will  tend  to  spread  to  the 
unmarried  females.  How  slowly  it  spreads  to  the  male  sex, 
we  see  at  the  present  dtiy.  Chastity  eminently  requires  self- 
command;  therefore  it  has  been  honoured  from  a  very  early 
period  in  the  moral  history  of  civilised  man.  As  a  consequence 
of  this,  the  senseless  practice  of  celibacy  has  been  ranked  from  a 
remote  period  as  a  virtue.^^  The  hatred  of  indecency,  which 
appears  to  us  so  natural  as  to  be  thought  innate,  and  which  is 
so  valuable  an  aid  to  chastity,  is  a  modem  virtue,  appertaim'ng 
exclusively,  as  Sir  G.  Staunton  remarks,^  to  civilised  life.  This 
is  shewn  by  the  ancient  religious  rites  of  various  nations,  by  the 
drawings  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  and  by  the  practices  of  many 
savages. 

We  have  now  seen  that  actions  are  regarded  by  savages,  and 
were  probably  so  regarded  by  primeval  man,  as  good  or  bad, 
8(jlely  as  they  obviously  aflfect  the  welfare  of  the  tribe, — not  that 
of  the  species,  nor  that  of  an  individual  member  of  the  tribe. 
This  conclusion  agrees  well  with  the  belief  that  the  so-called 
moral  sense  is  aboriginally  derived  from  the  social  instiucts,  for 
both  relate  at  first  exclusively  to  the  community.  The  chief 
causes  of  the  low  morality  of  savages,  as  judged  by  our 
standard,  are,  firstly,  the  confinement  of  sympathy  to  the  same 
tribe.  Secondly,  powers  of  reasoning  insufficient  to  recognise 
the  bearing  of  many  virtues,  especially  of  the  self-regarding 
virtues,  on  the  general  welfare  of  the  tribe.  Savages,  for 
instance,  fail  to  trace  the  multiplied  evils  consequent  on  a 
want  of  temperance,  chastity,  &c.  And,  thirdly,  weak  power 
of  self-command ;  for  this  power  has  not  been  strengthened 
through  long-continued,  perhaps  inherited,  habit,  instruction  and 
religion. 

I  have  entered  into  the  above  details  on  the  immorality  of 
savages,^  because  some  authors  have  recently  taken  a  high  view 
of  their  moral  nature,  or  have  attributed  most  of  their  crimes  to 
uiistaken  benevolence.''"     These  authors  appear  to  rest  their 

»•    Mr.    M'Lennan    has    given  *«  '  Embassy  to  China,'  vol.  ii.  p. 

C  Primitive    Marriage,'    1805,    p.  848. 

176)  a  good  collection  of  facts  on  *•  See   on  this  subject   copious 

this  head.  evidence  in  Chap.  vii.  of  Sir  J.  Lub- 

"  Lecky,  *  History  of  European  hock, '  Origin  of  Civilization,'  1870. 

Morals,'  vol.  i.  18G9,  p.  109.  •*<>  For    instance    Lecky,    '  Hist. 

European  Morals,'  vol  i.  p.  124. 
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oimclosion  on  savages  possessing  those  virtnes  which  are  ser- 
viceable, or  even  necessary,  for  the  existence  of  the  family  and  ol 
the  tribe,— qualities  which  they  undoubtedly  do  possess,  and  often 
in  a  high  degree. 

Concluding  Remarks. — It  was  assumed  formerly  by  philosophera 
of  the  derivative**  school  of  morals  that  the  foundation  of  morality 
lay  in  a  form  of  Selfishness;  but  more  recently  the  "Greatest 
"  happiness  principle  "  has  been  brought  prominently  forward. 
It  is,  however,  more  correct  to  speak  of  the  latter  principle  as 
the  standard,  and  not  as  the  motive  of  conduct.  Nevertheless,  all 
the  authors  whose  works  1  have  consulted,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions,** write  as  if  there  must  be  a  distinct  motive  for  every 
action,  and  that  this  must  be  associated  with  some  pleasure  or 
displeasure.  But  man  seems  often  to  act  impulsively,  that  is 
from  instinct  or  long  habit,  without  any  consciousness  of  pleasure, 
in  the  same  manner  as  does  probably  a  bee  or  ant,  when  it 
blindly  follows  its  instincts.  Under  circumstances  of  extreme 
peril,  as  during  a  fire,  when  a  man  endeavours  to  save  a  fellow- 
creature  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  can  hardly  feel 
pleasure ;  and  still  less  has  he  time  to  reflect  on  the  dissatisfaction 
which  he  might  subsequently  experience  if  he  did  not  make  the 
attempt.  Should  he  afterwards  reflect  over  his  own  conduct,  he 
would  feel  that  there  lies  within  him  an  impulsive  power  widely 
different  from  a  search  after  pleasure  or  happiness;  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  deeply  planted  social  instinct. 

In  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  it  seems  much  more  appro- 
priate to  si)eak  of  their  social  instincts,  as  having  been  developed 


**  This  term  is  use*!  in  an  able 
article  in  the  *  Westminster  Review,' 
Oct.  1869,  p.  498.  For  the  *'  Greatest 
"  happiness  principle,"  see  J.  S.  Mill, 
*  Utilitarianism,'  p.  17. 

**  Mill  recognises  (*  System  of 
Logic,*  vol.  ii.,  p.  422)  in  the  clearest 
manner,  that  actions  may  be  per- 
formed through  habit  without  the 
anticipation  of  pleasure.  Mr.  H. 
Siilgwick  also,  in  his  Essay  on 
Pleasure  and  Desire  ('The  Con- 
temporary Review,*  April  1872,  p. 
671),  remarks:  "To  sum  up,  in 
"  contravention  of  the  doctrine  that 
**  onr  conscious  active  impulses  are 
•*  always  directed  towards  the  pro- 
*  duction  of*  a^r^'eable  sensations  in 
*'  ourselves,  I  woo  hi  iiaintaia  that 
"  wc  find  everywhere  .n  coosciou>- 


"  ness  extra-regai*ding  impulse,  di- 
**  rected  towards  something  that  is 
**  not  pleasure ;  that  in  many  cases 
"  the  impulse  is  so  far  incompatible 
"  with  the  self-regarding  that  the 
"  two  do  not  easily  co-exist  in  the 
"  same  moment  of  consciousness." 
A  dim  feeling  that  our  impulses  do 
not  by  any  means  always  arise  from 
any  contemporaneous  or  anticipated 
pleasure,  has,  I  cannot  but  think, 
been  one  chief  cause  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  intuitive  theory  ol 
morality,  and  of  the  rejection  of  the 
utilitarian  or  •*  Greatest  happiness  " 
theory.  With  respect  to  the  latter 
theory,  the  standard  and  the  motive 
of  conduct  have  no  doubt  olten  bceu 
confused,  but  thev  are  real  I  v  Uj 
some  degree  blended. 
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ft)r  the  general  good  rather  than  for  the  general  happiness  of  the 
species.  The  term,  general  good,  may  be  defined  as  the  rearing 
of  the  greatest  number  of  individuals  in  full  vigour  and  health, 
with  all  their  faculties  perfect,  imder  the  conditions  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  As  the  social  instincts  both  of  man  and  the; 
lower  animals  have  no  doubt  been  developed  by  nearly  the  samo 
steps,  it  would  be  advisable,  if  found  practicable,  to  use  the 
same  definition  in  both  cases,  and  to  take  as  the  standard  of 
morality,  the  general  good  or  welfare  of  the  community,  rathei 
than  the  general  happiness ;  but  this  definition  would  perhaps 
require  some  limitation  on  account  of  political  ethics. 

When  a  man  risks  his  life  to  save  that  of  a  fellow-creature,  it 
seems  also  more  correct  to  say  that  he  acts  for  the  general  good, 
rather  than  for  the  general  happiness  of  mankind.  No  doubt 
the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  the  individual  usually  coincide ; 
and  a  contented,  happy  tribe  will  flourish  better  than  one  that 
is  discontented  and  unhappy.  We  have  seen  that  even  at  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  man,  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
community  will  have  naturally  influenced  to  a  large  extent  the 
conduct  of  each  member;  and  as  all  wish  for  happiness,  the 
"greatest  happiness  principle"  will  have  become  a  most  im- 
portant secondary  guide  and  object ;  the  social  instinct,  however, 
together  with  sympathy  (which  leads  to  our  regarding  the 
approbation  and  disapprobation  of  others),  having  served  as  the 
primary  impulse  and  guide.  Thus  the  reproach  is  removed  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  noblest  part  of  our  nature  in  the 
base  principle  of  selfishness;  unless,  indeed,  the  satisfaction 
which  every  animal  feels,  when  it  follows  its  proper  instincts, 
and  the  dissatisfaction  felt  when  prevented,  be  called  selfish. 

The  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  same  community, 
expressed  at  first  orally,  but  later  by  writing  also,  either  form 
the  sole  guides  of  our  conduct,  or  greatly  reinforce  the  social 
instincts ;  such  opinions,  however,  have  sometimes  a  tendency 
directly  opposed  to  these  instincts.  This  latter  fact  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  Law  of  Honour ^  that  is,  the  law  of  the  opinion 
of  our  equals,  and  not  of  all  our  countrymen.  The  breach  of 
this  law,  even  when  the  breach  is  known  to  be  strictly  accordant 
with  true  morality,  has  caused  many  a  man  more  agony  than  a 
leal  crime.  AVe  recognise  the  same  influence  in  the  burning 
flense  of  shame  which  most  of  us  have  felt,  even  after  the  interval 
of  years,  when  calling  to  mind  some  accidental  breach  of  a 
trifling,  though  fixed,  rule  of  etiquette.  The  judgment  of  the 
community  will  generally  be  guided  by  some  rude  experience  of 
what  is  best  in  the  long  run  for  all  the  niombors ;  but  this  judg- 
ment will  not  rarely  err  from  ip:norance  and  weak  powers  of 
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reasoD'ng.  Hence  the  strangest  customs  and  superstitions,  in 
complete  opposition  to  the  true  welfare  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind, have  become  all-powerful  throughout  the  world.  We  see 
this  in  the  horror  felt  by  a  Hindoo  who  breaks  his  caste,  and 
in  many  other  such  cases.  It  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  remorse  felt  by  a  Hindoo  who  has  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  eating  unclean  food,  from  that  felt  after  committing 
R  theft ;  but  the  former  would  probably  be  the  more  severe. 

How  so  many  absurd  rules  of  conduct,  as  well  as  so  many 
absurd  religious  beliefs,  have  originated,  we  do  not  know ;  nor 
how  it  is  that  they  have  become,  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  so 
deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  men;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  a  belief  constantly  inculcated  during  the  early  years 
of  life,  whilst  the  brain  is  impressible,  appears  to  acquire  almost 
the  nature  of  an  instinct ;  and  the  very  essence  of  an  instinct  is 
that  it  is  followed  independently  of  reason.  Neither  can  we  say 
why  certain  admirable  virtues,  such  as  the  love  of  truth,  are 
much  more  highly  appreciated  by  some  savage  tribes  than  by 
others  ;^^  nor,  again,  why  similar  differences  prevail  even  amongst 
highly  civilised  nations.  Knowing  how  firmly  fixed  many 
strange  customs  and  suj^erstitions  have  become,  we  need  feel  no 
surprise  that  the  self-regarding  virtues,  supported  as  they  are  by 
reason,  should  now  appear  to  us  so  natural  as  to  be  thought 
jnu'ite,  although  they  were  not  valued  by  man  in  his  early 
condition. 

Notwithstanding  many  sources  of  doubt,  man  can  generally 
and  readily  distinguish  between  the  higher  and  lower  moral 
rules.  The  higher  are  founded  on  the  social  instincts,  and  relate 
to  the  welfare  of  others.  They  are  supported  by  the  approbation 
of  our  fellow-men  and  by  reason.  The  lower  rules,  though  some 
of  them  when  implying  self-sacrifice  hardly  deserve  to  be  called 
lower,  relate  chiefly  to  self,  and  arise  from  public  opinion,  ma- 
tured by  experience  and.  cultivation;  for  they  are  not  practised 
by  rude  tribes. 

As  man  advances  in  civilisation,  and  small  tribes  are  united 
into  larger  communities,  the  simplest  reason  would  tell  each 
iudividual  that  he  ought  to  extend  his  social  instincts  and 
sympathies  to  all  the  members  of  the  same  nation,  though 
personally  unknown  to  him.  This  point  being  once  reached, 
there  is  only  an  artificial  barrier  to  prevent  his  symj^tliies 
extending  to  the  men  of  all  nations  and  races.  If,  indeed,  such 
men  are  separated  from  him  by  great  differences  in  appearance 

^'  Good  instances  are  given  by  in  his 'Contributions  to  the  Theor) 
Mr.  Wallace  in  'ScientiHs  Opinion,*  of  Natural  Selection,'  1870,  p.  3i>3. 
S^pt,    ;5,    .809 ;    and    moro   fullj- 
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Dr  habits,  experience  unfortunately  shews  us  liow  lonj  it  is, 
before  we  look  at  them  as  our  fellow-creatures.  Sympathy 
beyond  the  confines  of  man,  that  is,  humanity  to  the  lower 
animals,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  latest  moral  acquisitions.  It  is 
apparently  unfelt  by  savages,  except  towards  their  pets.  ITow 
little  the  old  Romans  knew  of  it  is  shewn  by  their  abhorrent 
gladiatorial  exhibitions.  The  very  idea  of  humanity,  as  far  as  I 
could  observe,  was  new  to  most  of  the  Gauchos  of  the  Pampas. 
This  virtue,  one  of  the  noblest  with  which  man  is  endowed, 
seems  to  arise  incidentally  from  our  sympathies  becoming  more 
tender  and  more  widely  diffused,  until  they  are  extended  to  all 
^entient  beings.  As  soon  as  this  virtue  is  honoured  and  practised 
by  some  few  men,  it  spreads  through  instruction  and  example 
to  the  young,  and  eventually  becomes  incorporated  in  public 
opnion . 

The  highest  possible  stajre  in  moral  culture  is  when  we  re- 
cognise that  we  ought  to  control  our  thoughts,  and  "  not  even  in 
"  inmost  thought  to  think  again  the  sins  that  made  the  past  so 
"  pleasant  to  us."**  Whatever  makes  any  bad  action  familiar  to 
the  mind,  renders  its  performance  by  so  much  the  easier.  As 
Marcus  Aurelius  long  ago  said,  "Such  as  arc  thy  habitual 
"  thoughts,  such  also  will  lie  the  character  of  thy  mind;  for  the 
"  soul  is  dyed  by  the  thoughts."** 

Our  great  philosopher,  Herbert  Spencer,  has  recently  explained 
his  views  on  the  moral  sense.  He  says,*®  "  I  believe  that  the 
experiences  of  utility  organised  and  consolidated  through  all 
past  generations  of  the  human  race,  have  been  producing 
corresponding  modifications,  which,  by  contiuued  transmission 
**  and  accumulation,  have  become  in  us  certain  faculties  of 
"  moral  intuition— certain  emotions  responding  to  right  and 
"  wrong  conduct,  which  have  no  apparent  basis  in  the  individual 
"  experiences  of  utility."  There  is  not  the  least  inherent 
improbability,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  virtuous  tendencies  being 
more  or  less  strongly  inherited ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  various 
dispositions  and  habits  transmitted  by  many  of  our  domestic 
animals  to  their  offspring,  I  have  heard  of  auihentic  cases  in 
which  a  desire  to  steal  and  a  tendency  to  lie  appeared  to  run 
iu  families  of  the  upper  ranks;  and  as  stealing  is  a  rare  crime  in 
tho  wealthy  classes,  we  can  hardly  account  by  accidental  coinci- 
dence for  the  tendency  occurring  in  two  or  three  members  o{ 

**  Tennyson,  'Idylls  of  the  King,*  Aurelius  was  born  a.d.  121. 
p.  244.  **  Letter   to  Mr.  Mill    in  Riir's 

**  *  The  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  *  Mental  and  Moral  Sciem:€,*  1868, 

M.  Aurelius  Antoninutf,'  Kng.  tran:^-  p.  722. 
la  ..  2nd  edit .  1869.  p.  112.    Marcus 
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ttie  same  fEimily.  If  bad  tendencies  are  transmitted,  it  is  pro> 
bable  that  good  ones  are  likewise  transmitted.  That  the  state 
of  the  body  by  affecting  the  brain,  has  great  influence  on  the 
moral  tendencies  is  known  to  most  of  those  who  have  suffered 
from  chronic  derangements  of  the  digestion  or  liver.  The  same 
fact  is  likewise  shewn  by  the  *'  perversion  or  destraction  of  the 
^  moral  sense  being  often  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  m.ent«l 
''derangement;"*'  and  insanity  is  notoriously  often  inherited. 
Except  through  the  principle  of  the  transmission  of  moral  ten- 
dencies, we  cannot  understand  the  differences  believed  to  exist  in 
this  respect  between  the  various  races  of  mankind. 

Even  the  partial  transmission  of  virtuous  tendencies  would 
be  an  inunense  assistance  to  the  primary  impulse  derived  directly 
and  indirectly  from  the  social  instincts.  Admitting  for  a  moment 
that  virtuons  tendencies  are  inherited,  it  appears  probable,  at 
least  in  such  case's  as  chastity,  temperance,  humanity  to  animals, 
&C.,  that  they  become  first  impressed  on  the  mental  organization 
through  habit,  instruction  and  example,  continued  during 
several  generations  in  the  same  family,  and  in  a  qnite  subordinate 
degree,  or  not  at  all,  by  the  individuals  possessing  such  virtues 
having  succeeded  best  in  the  struggle  for  life.  My  chief  source 
of  doubt  with  respect  to  any  such  inheritance,  is  that  senseless 
customs,  superstitions,  and  tastes,  such  as  the  horror  of  a  Hindoo 
for  unclean  food,  ought  on  the  same  principle  to  be  transmitted. 
I  have  not  met  with  any  evidence  in  support  of  the  transmission 
of  superstitious  customs  or  senseless  habits,  although  in  itself  it 
is  perhaps  not  less  probable  than  that  animals  should  acquire 
inherited  tastes  for  certain  kinds  of  food  or  fear  of  certain  foes. 

Finally  the  social  instincts,  which  no  doubt  were  acquired  by 
man  as  by  the  lower  animals  for  the  good  of  the  community, 
will  from  the  first  have  given  to  him  some  wish  to  aid  his 
fellows,  some  feeling  of  sympathy,  and  have  compelled  him  to 
regard  their  approbation  and  disapprobation.  Such  impulses 
will  have  served  him  at  a  very  early  period  as  a  rude  rule  of 
right  and  wrong.  But  as  man  gradually  advanced  in  intellectual 
power,  and  was  enabled  to  trace  the  more  remote  consequences 
of  his  actions;  as  he  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  reject 
baneful  customs  and  superstitions;  as  he  regarded  more  and 
more,  not  only  the  welfare,  but  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men; 
as  from  habit,  following  on  beneficial  experience,  instruction 
and  example,  his  sympathies  became  more  tender  and  widely 
diffused,  extending  to  men  of  all  races,  to  the  imbecile,  maimed, 

*»  M-irHfllev.  'Bcdv  and  Mind,*  1870,  p.  60. 
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and  other  useless  members  of  society,  and  finally  to  the  lower 
animals, — so  would  the  standard  of  his  morality  rise  higher  and 
higher.  And  it  is  admitted  by  moralists  of  the  derivative 
school  and  by  some  intiiitionists,  that  the  standard  of  morality 
has  risen  since  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  man.** 

As  a  struggle  may  sometimes  be  seen  going  on  between  the 
various  instincts  of  the  lower  animals,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  should  be  a  struggle  in  man  between  his  social  instincts, 
>dth  their  derived  virtues,  and  his  lower,  though  momentarily 
stronger  impulses  or  desires.  This,  as  Mr.  Galton*®  has  remarked, 
is  all  the  less  surprising,  as  man  has  emerged  from  a  state  o\ 
barbarism  within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  After  having 
yielded  to  some  temptation  we  feel  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction, 
shame,  repentance,  or  remorse,  analogous  to  the  feelings  caused 
by  other  powerful  instincts  or  desires,  when  left  unsatisfied  or 
baulked.  We  compare  the  weakened  impression  of  a  past 
temptation  with  the  ever  present  social  instincts,  or  with  habits, 
gained  in  early  youth  and  strengthened  during  our  whole  lives, 
imtil  they  have  become  almost  as  strong  as  instincts.  If  with 
the  temptation  still  before  us  we  do  not  yield,  it  is  because 
either  the  social  instinct  or  some  custom  is  at  the  moment 
predominant,  or  because  we  have  learnt  that  it  will  appear  to  us 
hereafter  the  stronger,  when  compared  with  the  weakened  im- 
pression of  the  temptation ,  and  we  realise  that  its  violation  would 
cause  us  suffering.  Looking  to  future  generations,  there  is  no 
cause  to  fear  that  the  social  instincts  will  grow  weaker,  and  we 
may  expect  that  virtuous  habits  will  grow  stronger,  becoming 
perhaps  fixed  by  inheritance.  In  this  case  the  stniggle  between 
our  higher  and  lower  impulses  will  be  less  severe,  and  virtue 
will  be  triumphant. 

Summary  of  the  last  two  Chapters.— There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  difference  between  the  mind  of  the  lowest  man  and  that  of 
Ihe  highest  animal  is  immense.  An  anthropomorphous  ape,  if 
he  could  take  a  dispassionate  view  of  his  own  case,  would  admit 
that  though  he  could  form  an  artful  plan  to  plunder  a  garden — 
though  he  could  use  stones  for  fighting  or  for  breaking  open 
nuts,  yet  that  the  thought  of  fashioning  a  stone  into  a  tool  w«is 

**  A  writer  in  the  *  North  British  coincide  therein. 
Itrtview'  (July  1869,  p.  531),  well         *•  See   his   remarkable  work   ou 

capable  of  forming  a  sound  judg-  'Hereditary  Genius,'  1869,  p.  349. 

meut,  expresses  himself  strongly  in  The   Duke    of    Argyll    (*  Primeral 

favour    of    this    conclusion.      Mr.  Man/  1869,  p.  188)  has  some  good 

Lecky  (^Uist.  of  Morals,'  toI.  i.  p.  remarks  on   the   contest   in   mau's 

143)  seems  to  a  certain  extent  to  nature  between  right  and  wrong. 
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^nite  beyond  his  scope.  Still  less,  as  he  would  admit,  could  be 
follow  out  a  train  of  metaphysical  reasoning,  or  solve  a  matbe- 
matical  problem,  or  reflect  on  God,  or  admire  a  grand  natund 
scene.  Some  apes,  however,  would  probably  declare  that  they 
could  and  did  admire  the  beauty  of  the  coloured  skin  and  fur  ol 
their  partners  in  marriage.  They  would  admit,  that  though  they 
could  make  other  apes  understand  by  cries  some  of  their  per- 
ceptions and  simpler  wants,  the  notion  of  expressing  definite  ideas 
by  definite  sounds  had  never  crossed  their  minds.  They  might 
insist  that  they  were  ready  to  aid  their  fellow-apes  of  the  same 
troop  in  many  ways,  to  risk  their  hves  for  them,  and  to  take 
charge  of  their  orphans ;  but  they  would  be  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  disinterested  love  for  all  liviug  creatures,  the  most 
noble  attribute  of  man,  was  quite  beyond  their  comprehension. 

Nevertheless  the  difference  in  mind  between  man  and  the 
higher  animals,  great  as  it  is,  certainly  is  one  of  degree  and  not 
of  kind.  We  have  seen  that  the  senses  and  intuitions,  the 
various  emotions  and  faculties,  such  as  love,  memory,  attention, 
curiosity,  imitation,  reason,  &c.,  of  which  man  boasts,  may  be 
found  in  an  incipient,  or  even  sometimes  in  a  well  developed 
condition,  in  the  lower  animals.  Thoy  are  also  capable  of  some 
inherited  improvement,  as  we  see  in  the  domestic  dog  compared 
with  the  wolf  or  jackal.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  certain  high 
mental  powers,  such  as  the  formation  of  general  concepts,  self-ccn- 
sciousness,  &c.,  were  absolutely  peculiar  to  man,  which  seems 
extremely  doubtful,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  qualities  are 
merely  the  incidental  results  of  other  highly-advanced  intel- 
lectual faculties;  and  these  again  mainly  the  result  of  the 
continued  use  of  a  perfect  language.  At  what  age  does  the 
new-bom  infant  possess  the  power  of  abstraction,  or  become 
self-conscious,  and  reflect  on  its  own  existence  ?  We  cannot 
answer ;  nor  can  we  answer  in  regard  to  the  ascending  organic 
scale.  The  half-art,  half-instinct  of  language  still  bears  the 
stamp  of  its  gradual  evolution.  The  ennobling  belief  in  God  is 
not  universal  with  man;  and  the  belief  in  spiritual  agencies 
naturally  follows  from  other  mental  powers.  The  moral  sense 
perhaps  affords  the  best  and  highest  distinction  between  man  and 
the  lower  animals ;  but  I  need  say  nothing  on  this  hejid,  as  I 
have  so  lately  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  social  instincts, — 
the  prime  principle  of  man's  moral  constitution  ^ — with  the  aid 
of  active  intellectual  powers  and  the  effects  of  habit,  naturally  lead 
U)  the  golden  rule, "  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  dc 
yo  to  them  likewise ;"  and  this  lies  at  the  foundation  of  morality 

**  ^  The  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurclius/  &c.,  p.  139. 
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Tn  the  next  chapter  I  shall  make  some  few  remarks  on  the 
probable  steps  and  means  by  which  the  several  mental  and  moral 
faculties  of  man  have  been  gradually  evolved.  That  such  evolu- 
tion is  at  least  possible,  ought  not  to  be  denied,  for  we  daily  see 
these  faculties  developing  in  every  infant ;  and  we  may  trace  a 
perfect  gradation  from  the  mind  of  an  utter  idiot,  lower  thmi 
that  of  an  animal  low  in  the  scale,  to  the  mind  of  a  Newtou. 


CHAPTEK  V. 

o2?  the  "devtislopment  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
Faculties  during  Primeval  and  Civilised  Times. 

AdvaDoement  of  the  intellectual  powers  through  natural  selection — 
Importance  of  imitation — Social  and  moral  faculties — Their  develop- 
ment within  the  limits  of  the  same  tribe — Natural  selection  as  atJect'ing 
civilised  nations — Evidence  that  civilised  nations  were  once  barbarous. 

The  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  of  the  highest 
interest,  but  are  treated  by  me  in  an  imperfect  and  fragmentary 
manner.  Mr.  Wallace,  in  an  admirable  paper  before  referred  to,^ 
argues  that  man,  after  he  had  partiwlly  acquired  those  intel- 
tectual  and  moral  faculties  which  distinguish  him  from  the 
lower  animals,  would  have  been  but  little  liable  to  bodily 
modifications  through  natural  selection  or  any  other  means. 
For  man  is  enabled  through  his  mental  faculties  "  to  keep  with 
"  an  unchanged  body  in  harmony  with  the  changing  universe." 
He  has  great  power  of  adapting  his  habits  to  new  conditions  of 
life.  He  invents  weapons,  tools,  and  various  stratagems  to 
procure  food  and  to  defend  himself.  When  he  migrates  into  a 
colder  climate  he  uses  clothes,  builds  sheds,  and  makes  fires ; 
and  by  the  aid  of  fire  cooks  food  otherwise  indigestible.  He 
aids  his  fellow-men  in  many  ways,  and  anticipates  future  events. 
Even  at  a  remote  period  he  practised  some  division  of  labour. 

The  lower  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  their  bodily 
structure  modified  in  order  to  survive  under  greatly  changed 
conditions.  They  must  be  rendered  stronger,  or  acquire  more 
effective  teeth  or  claws,  for  defence  against  new  enemies;  or 
they  must  be  reduced  in  size,  so  as  to  escape  detection 'and 
danger.  When  they  migrate  into  a  colder  climate,  they  must 
become  clothed  with  thicker  fur,  or  have  their  constitutions 
altered.  If  they  fail  to  be  thus  modified,  they  will  cease  to 
oxi&i, 

»  '  Anthropological  Review,'  May  1864,  p.  clviii. 
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The  case,  howeyer,  is  widely  different,  as  Mr.  Wallace  has 
with  justice  insisted,  in  relation  to  the  intellectnal  and  moral 
faculties  of  man.  These  faculties  are  variable;  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  variations  tend  to  be  inherited. 
Therefore,  if  they  were  formerly  of  high  importance  to  primeval 
man  and  to  his  ape-like  progenitors,  they  would  have  been 
perfected  or  advanced  through  natural  selection.  Of  the  high 
importance  of  the  intellectual  faculties  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  man  mainly  owes  to  them  his  predominant  position  in  tlie 
world.  We  can  see,  that  in  the  rudest  state  of  society,  the 
individuals  who  were  the  most  sagacious,  who  invented  and  used 
the  best  weapons  or  traps,  and  who  were  best  able  to  defend 
themselves,  would  rear  the  greatest  number  of  offspring.  The 
tribes,  which  included  the  largest  number  of  men  thus  endowed, 
would  increase  in  number  and  supplant  other  tribes.  Numbers 
dt'pend  primarily  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  this  depends 
partly  on  the  physical  nature  of  the  country,  but  in  a  much  higher 
degree  on  the  arts  which  are  there  practised.  As  a  tribe  increases 
and  \%  victorious,  it  is  often  still  further  increased  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  other  tribes.^  The  stature  and  strength  of  the  men 
of  a  tribe  are  likewise  of  some  importance  for  its  success,  and 
these  depend  in  part  on  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  food  which 
can  be  obtained.  In  Europe  the  men  of  the  Bronze  period  were 
supplanted  by  a  race  more  powerful,  and,  judging  from  their 
t- word-handles,  with  larger  hands;*  but  their  success  was  pro- 
bably still  more  due  to  their  superiority  in  the  arts. 

All  that  we  know  about  savages,  or  may  infer  from  their 
traditions  and  from  old  monuments,  the  history  of  which  is  quite 
forgotten  by  the  present  inhabitants,  shew  that  from  the  remotest 
times  successful  tribes  have  supplanted  other  tribes.  Belies  of 
extinct  or  forgotten  tribes  have  been  discovered  throughout  the 
civilised  regions  of  the  earth,  on  the  wild  plains  of  America,  and 
on  the  isolated  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  the  present  day 
civilised  nations  are  everywhere  supplanting  barbarous  nations, 
excepting  where  the  climate  opposes  a  deadly  barrier;  and  they 
succeed  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  through  their  arts,  whi(rh 
are  the  products  of  the  intellect.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable 
that  with  mankind  the  intellectual  faculties  have  been  mainly 
and  gradually  i)erfected  through  natural  selection ;  and  this  con- 
clusion is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Undoubtedly  it  would 
be  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  each  separate  faculty 

«  After  a  time  the  members  or  1801,  p.  131),  that  they  are  the  co- 
tribes    which    are    absorbed    into  descendants  of  the  same  ancestors, 
another  tribe  assume,  as  Sir  Henry  8  Morlot,  '  Soc.  Vaud.  Sc.  Nat* 
Maine   remarks    ('  Ancient   Law,'  1800,  p.  294. 
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from  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  the  lower  animals  to  that  in 
which  it  exists  in  man ;  but  neither  my  ability  nor  knowledge 
permits  the  attempt. 

It  deserves  notice  that,  as  soon  as  the  progenitors  of  man 
became  social  (and  this  probably  occurred  at  a  very  early  period), 
the  principle  of  imitation,  and  reason,  and  experience  would 
have  increased,  and  much  modified  the  intellectual  powers  in  a 
way,  of  which  we  see  only  traces  in  the  lower  animals.  Apes  arc 
much  given  to  imitation,  as  are  the  lowest  savages;  and  the 
simple  fact  previously  referred  to,  that  after  a  time  no  animal 
can  be  caught  in  the  same  place  by  the  same  sort  of  trap,  shews 
that  animals  learn  by  experience,  and  imitate  the  caution  of 
others.  Now,  if  some  one  man  in  a  tribe,  more  sagacious  than 
the  others,  invented  a  new  snare  or  weapon,  or  other  means  of 
attack  or  defence,  the  plainest  self-interest,  without  the  assistance 
of  much  reasoning  power,  would  prompt  the  other  members  to 
imitate  him ;  and  all  would  thus  profit.  The  habitual  practice 
of  each  new  art  must  likewise  in  some  slight  degree  strengthen 
the  intellect.  If  the  new  invention  were  an  important  one,  the 
tribe  would  increase  in  number,  spread,  and  supplant  other 
tribes.  In  a  tribe  thus  rendered  more  numerous  there  would 
always  be  a  rather  greater  chance  of  the  birth  of  other  superior 
and  inventive  members.  If  such  men  left  children  to  inherit 
their  mental  superiority,  the  chance  of  the  birth  of  still  more 
ingenious  members  would  be  somewhat  bettor,  and  in  a  very 
small  tribe  decidedly  better.  Even  if  they  left  no  children,  the 
tribe  would  still  include  their  blood- relations ;  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  agriculturists  *  that  by  presei'ving  and  breeding 
from  the  family  of  an  animal,  which  when  slaughtered  was 
found  to  be  valuable,  the  desired  character  has  been  obtained. 

Turning  "now  to  the  social  and  moral  faculties.  In  order  that 
primeval  men,  or  the  ape-like  pregenitors  of  man,  should  become 
social,  they  must  have  acquired  the  same  instinctive  feelings, 
which  impel  other  animals  to  live  in  a  body ;  and  they  no  doubt 
exhibited  the  same  general  disposition.  They  would  have  felt 
uneasy  when  separated  from  their  comrades,  for  whom  they 
would  have  felt  some  degree  of  love ;  they  would  have  warned 
each  other  of  danger,  and  have  given  mutual  aid  in  attack  or 
defence.  All  this  implies  some  degree  of  sympathy,  fidelity,  and 
ooursige.  Such  social  qualities,  the  paramount  importance  of 
which  to  the  lower  animals  is  disputed  by  no  one,  were  no  doubt 

*  I  have  given  instances  in  my  '  Variation  of  Animals  under  Domesti- 
cation,' vol.  ii.  p.  196. 
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acquired  by  the  progeuitora  of  raan  I 

through  natural  selection,  aided  by  ifiherittd  habit.  Wheo 
tribes  of  primeval  man,  living  in  the  same  country,  came 
competition,  if  (other  ciicume;tances  being  equal)  the  one  tribe 
inclndeda  great  number  of  cimrageons,  Bjmpathetic  and  fcithfiil 
members,  who  were  always  ready  to  warn  each  other  of  danger, 
to  aid  and  defend  each  other,  this  tribe  would  succeed  better  and 
oonqner  the  other.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  how  oil-important 
in  the  never-ceaRing  wars  of  savages,  fidelity  and  courage  mnat 
be.  The  advantage  which  disciplined  soldiers  have  over  undis- 
ciplined hordes  follows  chiefly  from  the  confidence  which  each 
man  feels  in  bis  comrades.  Obedience,  as  Mr.  Bagehot  has  welt 
shewn,"  is  of  the  higliest  value,  for  any  form  of  government  is 
better  than  none.  Selfish  and  contentious  people  will  not  cohurs, 
and  withont  coherence  nothing  can  be  eSeoted.  A  tribe  rich  in 
the  above  qualities  would  spread  and  be  yictoriouB  over  other 
tribes :  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  would,  judging  from  all  past 
history,  be  in  its  turn  overcome  by  some  other  tribe  atiU  more 
highly  endowed.  Thus  the  social  and  moral  qualities  would 
tend  slowly  to  advance  and  be  diffused  throughout  the  world. 

But  it  may  he  asked,  how  within  the  bmits  of  the  same  tribe 
did  a  large  number  of  members  first  Iwcome  endowed  with  these 
social  and  moral  qiialilies,  and  how  was  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence raised  ?  It  ia  estremely  doubtful  whether  the  ofepring 
of  the  more  sympathetic  and  benevolent  parents,  or  of  those 
who  were  the  most  faithful  to  their  comrades,  would  be 
in  greater  numbers  than  the  children  of  selfish  and  treaobi 
patents  belonging  to  the  same  tribe.  Ee  who  was  ready 
sacrifice  his  life,  as  many  a  savage  has  been,  rather  than  bet 
his  comrades,  would  often  leave  no  of&pring  to  inherit  his  nob) 
nature.  The  bravest  men,  wtio  were  always  willing  to  come  to 
the  front  in  war,  and  who  freely  risked  their  lives  for  others, 
would  on  an  average  perish  in  larger  numbers  than  other  men. 
Therefore  it  hardly  seems  probable,  tiiat  the  number  of  mm 
gifted  with  such  virtues,  or  that  the  standard  of  their  excellese^.j 
could  be  increased  through  natural  selection,  that  is,  by  thfti 
survival  of  the  fittest;  for  we  are  not  here  speaking  of  one  triln. 
being  victorious  over  another. 

Although   the  circumstances,  leading   to  an   increase 
Dumber  of  those  thus  endowed  within  the  same  tribe, 
complex  to  be  clearly  followed  out,  we  can  trace  some  of  the 
pTOlNible  stops.    In  the  first  place,  as  the  reasoning  powers  ancti 

■  See  a  remarknhle  neries  of  arti-      April  1,  1868  ;  Jaly  1,  I8S9, 
elw  on  '  Physics  and  Politics '  in  the      separately  pubiiahed. 
Fortnightly  Rcvirw,'  Nov,    1867; 
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foresight  of  the  members  became  improved,  each  man  would 
soon  learn  that  if  he  aided  his  fellow-men,  he  would  commonly 
receive  aid  in  return.  From  this  low  motive  he  might  acquire 
the  habit  of  aidiug  his  fellows ;  and  the  habit  of  performing 
benevolent  actions  certainly  strengthens  the  feeling  of  sympathy 
which  gives  the  first  impulse  to  benevolent  actions.  Habits, 
moreover,  followed  during  many  generations  probably  tend  to 
bo  inherited. 

But  another  and  much  more  powerful  stimulus  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  social  virtues,  is  afforded  by  the  praise  and  the 
blame  of  our  fellow-men.  To  the  instinct  of  sympathy,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  it  is  primarily  due,  that  we  habitually  bestow  both 
praise  and  blame  on  others,  whilst  we  love  the  former  and  dread 
the  latter  when  applied  to  ourselves ;  and  this  instinct  no  doubt 
was  originally  acquired,  like  all  the  other  social  instincts,  through 
natural  selection.  At  how  early  a  period  the  progenitors  of  man 
in  the  course  of  their  development,  became  capable  of  feeling  and 
being  impelled  by,  the  praise  or  blame  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
we  cannot  of  course  say.  But  it  appears  that  even  dogs  appre- 
ciate encouragement,  praise,  and  blame.  The  rudest  savages 
feel  the  sentiment  of  glory,  as  they  clearly  show  by  preserving 
the  trophies  of  their  prowess,  by  their  habit  of  excessive  boasting, 
and  even  by  the  extreme  care  which  they  take  of  their  per- 
sonal appearance  and  decorations ;  for  unless  they  regarded  the 
opinion  of  their  comrades,  such  habits  would  be  senseless. 

They  certainly  feel  shame  at  the  breach  of  some  of  their  lesser 
rules,  and  apparently  remorse,  as  shewn  by  the  case  of  the 
Australian  who  grew  thin  and  could  not  rest  from  having 
delayed  to  murder  some  other  woman,  so  as  to  propitiate  his  dead 
wife's  spirit.  Though  I  have  not  met  with  any  other  recorded 
case,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  a  savage,  who  will  sacrifice  bis 
life  rather  than  betray  his  tribe,  or  one  who  will  deliver  himself 
up  as  a  prisoner  rather  than  break  his  parole,®  would  not 
feel  remorse  in  his  inmost  soul,  if  he  had  failed  in  a  duty, 
which  he  held  sacred. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  primeval  man,  at  a  very 
remote  period,  was  influenced  by  the  praise  and  blame  of  his 
fellows.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  members  of  the  same  tribe  would 
ai)prove  of  conduct  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  for  the  general 
good,  and  would  reprobate  that  which  appeared  evil.  To  do 
good  unto  others — to  do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do 
unto  you— is  the  foundation-stone  of  morality.  It  is,  therefore, 
hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  during  rude  times 

Mr.    Wallace    gives    cases   in      of    Natural     Selection/    1870,    p 
hip    *  Contributions  to   the   Theory      354. 
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of  the  love  of  praise  and  the  dread  of  blame.  A  man  who 
not  impelled  by  aoy  deep,  inBtinctive  feeling,  to  sacrifice 
life  fi>r  the  good  of  others,  yat  was  rouBcd  to  such  actions  ' 
sense  of  glory,  woald  by  his  example  excite  the  same  wish  for 
glory  in  other  men,  and  would  strengthen  by  exorcise  the  noble 
feeling  of  admiration.  He  might  thus  do  far  more  good  to  his 
tribe  than  by  begetting  offspring  with  a  tendency  to  inherit  his 
own  high  character. 

With  increased  experience  and  reason,  man  perceives  the 
more  remote  conseqaencea  of  his  actions,  and  the  self-regarding 
Tirtues,  such  as  temperance,  chastity,  &c.,  which  during  early 
times  are,  as  we  have  before  seen,  utterly  disregarded,  come  to 
be  highly  esteemed  or  even  held  sacred.  I  need  not,  however, 
repeat  what  I  have  said  on  this  head  in  the  fourth  chapter. 
Ultimately  our  moral  sense  or  conscience  becomes  a  highly 
complex  sentiment— originating  in  the  social  instincts,  largely 
guided  by  the  approbation  of  our  fellow-men,  ruled  by  reason, 
self-interest,  and  in  later  times  by  deep  religious  feelings,  and 
confirmed  by  instruction  and  habit 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  although  a  high  standard  o( 
morality  gives  but  a  slight  or  no  advantage  to  each  individual 
man  and  his  children  over  the  other  men  of  the  same  tribe,  yet 
that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  well-endowed  men  and  an 
advancenient  in  tlie  standard  of  morality  will  certainly  give  an 
immense  ad  vantage  to  one  tribe  over  another.  A  tribe  including 
many  members  who,  from  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  spirit 
of  patriotism,  fidelity,  obedience,  courage,  and  sympathy,  were 
always  ready  to  aid  one  another,  and  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
the  common  good,  would  be  victorious  over  most  other  tribes; 
and  this  would  be  natural  selection.  At  all  times  throughout 
the  world  tribes  have  supplanted  other  tribes;  and  as  morahty 
is  one  important  element  in  their  snceess,  the  standard  of 
morality  and  the  number  of  well-endowed  men  will  thus  every- 
where tend  to  rise  and  increase. 

It  is,  however,  very  difBcult  to  form  any  judgment  why  one 
particular  tribe  and  not  another  has  been  successful  and  has 
risen  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  Many  savages  are  in  the  sanje 
condition  as  when  first  discovered  several  centuries  ago.  As  Mr. 
Bagehot  has  remarlied,  we  are  apt  to  look  at  progress  as  normal 
in  human  society;  but  history  refutes  this.  The  ancients  did 
not  even  entertain  the  idea,  nor  do  the  Oriental  nations  at  the 
preennt  day.  According  to  another  high  authority.  Sir  Henry 
Maine,'  "  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  has  never  shewn  a 

'  'ABdent  Law,'  1861,  p  22.  uiglitly  Review,'  April  1,  IMS,  p, 
Far  Mr   Ij.-tj^hot'd  reniiirkq,  '  Fort-      152. 
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^  particle  of  desire  that  its  civil  institutions  should  be  ini- 
**  proved.**  Progress  seems  to  depend  on  many  concurrent 
favourable  conditions,  far  too  complex  to  be  followed  out.  But 
it  has  often  been  remarked,  that  a  cool  climate,  from  leading  to 
industry  and  to  the  various  arts,  has  been  highly  favourable 
thereto.  The  Esquimaux,  pressed  by  hard  necessity,  have 
succeeded  in  many  ingenious  inventions,  but  their  climate  has 
been  too  severe  for  continued  progress.  Komadic  habits,  whether 
over  wide  plains,  or  through  the  dense  forests  of  the  tropics,  or 
along  the  shores  of  the  sea,  have  in  every  case  been  highly 
detrimental.  Whilst  observing  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of 
TieiTa  del  Fuego,  it  struck  me  that  the  possession  of  some 
property,  a  fixed  abode,  and  the  union  of  many  families  under  a 
chief,  were  the  indispensable  requisites  for  civilisation.  Such 
habits  almost  necessitate  the  cultivation  of  the  groimd ;  and  the 
first  steps  in  cultivation  would  probably  result,  as  I  have  els^ 
where  shewn,^  from  some  such  accident  as  the  seeds  of  a  fruit- 
tree  falling  on  a  heap  of  refuse,  and  producing  an  unusually  fine 
variety.  The  problem,  however,  of  the  first  advance  of  savages 
tewftrdr^vilisation  is  at  present  much  too  difficult  to  be  solved. 


Natural  Selection  as  affecting  Civilised  Nations. — I  have  hitherto 
only  considered  the  advancement  of  man  from  a  ^emi-human 
condition  to  that  of  the  modem  savage.  But  some  remarks  on 
the  action  of  natural  selection  on  civilised  nations  may  be  worth 
adding.  This  subject  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  W.  K. 
Greg,*  and  previously  by  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Galton.^"  Most 
of  my  remarks  are  taken  from  these  three  authors.  With 
savages,  the  weak  in  body  or  mind  are  soon  eliminated ;  and 
those  that  survive  commonly  exhibit  a  vigorous  state  of  health. 
We  civilised  men,  on  the  other  hand,  do  our  utmost  to  check  the 
process  of  elimination ;  we  build  asylums  for  the  imbecile,  the 
maimed,  and  the  sick ;  we  institute  poor-laws ;  and  our  medical 


"  *The  Variation  of  Animils  aud 
Plants  under  Domestication,'  toI.  i. 
p.  309. 

•  *  Fraser's  Magazine,*  Sept.  1868, 
p.  353.  This  article  seems  to  have 
struck  many  persons,  and  has  given 
rise  to  two  remarkable  essays  and  a 
rejoinder  in  tho  *  Spectator,'  Oct. 
3rd  and  17th,  1868.  It  has  also 
been  discussed  in  the  *  Q.  Journal  of 
Science,'  1869,  p.  152,  and  by  Mr. 
Laiv-sou  Tait  in  the  *  Dublin  Q. 
Journal  of  Medical   Science,'   Feb. 


1869,  and  by  Mr.  E.  Ray  Lankester 
in     his    *  Comparative    Longevity,' 

1870,  p.  128.  Similar  views  ap- 
peared previously  in  the  *Austrar- 
lasian,'  July  13,  1867.  1  have 
borrowed  ideas  from  several  of  these 
writers. 

^'  For  Mr.  Wallace,  see  *  Anthro- 
polog.  Review,'  as  before  cited.  Mr. 
G'ciiton  in  '  Macmillan's  Magazine,' 
Aug.  1865,  p.  318 ;  also  his  great 
W')rk,  *  Hereditary  Genius,'  1870. 
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men  exort  their  nttnoet  skill  to  sa7a  the  life  of  every  o 
last  momeut.  There  is  roasoa  to  believe  that  Taccination  li 
preserve^  thousands,  who  frcm  a  weak  constitution  ^ 
formerly  have  snccumbed  to  small-pox.  I'hue  the  weak  members 
of  oivitised  societies  propagato  their  kind.  No  one  who  haa 
attended  to  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals  will  doubt  thnt 
this  mtiRt  be  highly  injurious  to  the  race  of  man.  It  is  surprising 
how  Boon  a  want  of  care,  or  care  wrongly  directed,  leads  to  the 
degeneration  of  a  domestic  race ;  but  excepting  in  the  cose  rif 
man  himself,  hardly  any  one  is  so  ignorant  as  to  allow  liia 
worst  animals  to  breed. 

The  aidwhich  wefeel  impelled  to  give  to  the  help! bbh  is  mainly 
an  incidental  result  of  the  instinct  of  sympathy,  which  was 
originally  acquired  as  part  of  the  social  instincts,  but  sab- 
sequently  rendered,  in  the  manner  previously  indicated,  more 
tender  and  more  widely  diflused.  Nor  could  we  check  out 
sympathy,  even  at  the  urging  of  hard  reason,  without  deteriora- 
tion in  the  noblest  part  of  our  nature.  The  surgeon  may  harden 
himself  whilst  performing  an  operation,  for  ho  knows  thnt  he  is 
acting  for  the  good  of  his  patient ;  but  if  we  were  intentionally 
to  neglect  the  weak-  and  helpless,  it  could  only  he  for  a  con- 
tingent benetit,  with  an  overwhelming  present  evil.  We  must 
therefore  heiir  the  undoubtedly  bad  effects  of  the  weak  surviving 
and  propagating  their  kind;  but  there  appears  to  he  at  least  one 
check  in  steady  action,  namely  that  the  weaker  and  inferior 
members  of  society  do  not  marry  so  freely  as  the  sound ;  and 
tliis  check  might  be  tndeliuitely  increased  by  the  weak  in 
body  or  mind  refraining  from  marriage,  though  this  is  more  to  be 
hoped  for  than  es  pec  ted. 

In  every  couutiy  in  which  n  large  standing  army  is  kept  up, 
the  finest  yoving  men  are  taken  by  the  conscription  or  are 
enlisted.  They  are  thus  exposed  to  early  death  during  war,  are 
often  tempted  into  vice,  and  are  prevented  from  marrying  during 
the  prime  of  life.  On  the  other  hand  the  shorter  and  feebler  men, 
with  poor  constitutions,  are  left  at  home,  and  consequently  have 
a  much  better  chance  of  marrying  and  propagating  their  kind." 

Mao  accumulates  property  and  bequeaths  it  to  his  children, 
BO  that  tlie  children  of  the  rich  have  ae  advantage  over  the  poor 
in  the  race  for  success,  independently  of  hoilily  or  mental  bu- 
poriority.     On  the  other  hand,  the  children  of  parents  who  are 

short-lived,  and  are  therefore  on  an  average  deficient  in  health 

and  vigour,  come  into  their  property  sooner  tlian  other  ol 

"  Prof,   H.    Fitk  ('  Eioliuss    der      on    lhi«   head,    Hsd   on   a 
(I*tiirvi>.<en<cli><fl  anf  das    R«cht,'      poioM. 
Jane,  Wit)  liu  lomt  good  nmarki 
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and  will  be  likely  to  marry  earlier,  and  leave  a  larger  number  of 
offspring  to  inherit  their  inferior  constitutions.  But  the  in- 
heritance of  property  by  itself  is  very  far  from  an  evil ;  for 
without  the  accumulation  of  capital  the  arts  could  not  progress ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  through  their  power  that  the  civilised  races  have 
extended,  and  are  now  everywhere  extending  their  range,  so  as 
to  take  the  place  of  the  lower  races.  Nor  does  the  moderate 
accumulation  of  wealth  interfere  with  the  process  of  selection. 
When  a  poor  man  becomes  moderately  rich,  his  children  enter 
trades  or  professions  in  which  there  is  struggle  enough,  so  that 
the  able  in  body  and  mind  succeed  best.  The  presence  of  a  body 
of  well-instructed  men,  who  have  not  to  labour  for  their  daily 
bread,  is  important  to  a  degree  which  cannot  be  over-estimated ; 
as  all  high  intellectual  work  is  carried  on  by  them,  and  on  such 
work,  material  progress  of  all  kinds  mainly  depends,  not  to 
mention  other  and  higher  advantages.  No  doubt  wealth  when 
very  great  tends  to  convert  men  into  useless  drones,  but  their 
number  is  never  large;  and  some  degree  of  elimination  here 
occurs,  for  we  daily  see  rich  men,  who  happen  to  be  fools  or 
profligate,  squandering  away  their  wealth. 

Primogeniture  with  entailed  estates  is  a  more  direct  evil, 
though  it  may  formerly  have  been  a  great  advantage  by  the 
creation  of  a  dominant  class,  and  any  government  is  better 
than  none.  Most  eldest  sons,  though  they  may  be  weak  in  body 
or  mind,  marry,  whilst  the  younger  sons,  however  superior 
in  these  respects,  do  not  so  generally  marry.  Nor  can  worth- 
less eldest  sons  with  entailed  estates  squander  their  wealth. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  relations  of  civilised  life  are  so 
complex  that  some  compensatory  checks  intervene.  The  men 
who  are  rich  through  primogeniture  are  able  to  select  genera- 
tion after  generation  the  more  beautiful  and  charming  women ; 
and  these  must  generally  be  healthy  in  body  and  active  in 
mind.  The  evil  consequences,  such  as  they  may  be,  of  the 
continued  preservation  of  the  same  line  of  descent,  without  any 
selection,  are  checked  by  men  of  rank  always  wishing  to  increase 
their  wealth  and  power;  and  this  they  effect  by  marrymg 
heiresses.  But  the  daughters  of  parents  who  have  produced 
single  children,  are  themselves,  as  Mr.  Galton^^  has  shewn,  apt  to 
be  sterile ;  and  thus  noble  families  are  continually  cut  off  in  the 
direct  line,  and  their  wealth  flows  into  some  side  channel ;  but 
unfortunately  this  channel  is  not  determined  by  superiority  of 
any  kind. 

Although  civilisation  thus  checks  in  many  ways  the  action  of 
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natural  selection,  it  apparoiitly  favours  the  better  development 
of  the  l»ody,  by  means  of  good  food  and  the  freedom  from  occa- 
sional hardships.  This  may  be  inferred  from  civilised  men 
having  been  found,  wherever  compared,  to  be  physicailj 
etronger  tlian  eavages."  They  appear  also  to  have  equal  powers 
of  endurance,  as  has  been  proved  in  many  adventurous  ex- 
peditionsi.  Even  the  great  luinry  of  the  rich  can  be  but  litU^, 
detrimenta'  for  the  expectation  of  life  of  oni  nrietocracy,  at 
ages  and  ot  both  sexeB,  is  very  little  infertur  to  that  of  heolt 
English  hves  in  the  lower  classes." 

"We  will  now  look  to  the  intellectna!  faculties.  If  in  eaoli 
grade  of  society  the  members  were  divided  into  two  equal 
bodies,  the  one  inclnding  the  intellectually  superior  and  ^e 
other  the  inferior,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fbrmffi 
would  succeed  beat  in  all  occnpations,  and  rear  a  greater  number 
of  children.  Even  in  the  lo^veat  walka  of  life,  skill  and  ability 
must  lie  of  some  advantage;  though  in  many  occupations, 
owing  to  the  great  division  of  labour,  a  very  small  one.  Hence 
in  civilised  nations  there  will  be  some  tendency  to  an  increase 
both  in  the  number  and  iu  the  standard  of  the  intellectually 
able.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  assert  that  this  tE^ndcncy  may  not  be 
more  than  eonnterlwlanced  in  other  ways,  as  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  tho  reclcleflM  and  improvident ;  but  even  to  such 
ability  must  be  some  advantage. 

It  baa  often  been  objected  to  views  like  the  foregoing,  that 
most  eminent  men  who  have  ever  lived  have  left  nu  offspring 
inherit  their  great  intellect,  Mr.  Galton  says,"  "  I  regret  I  am 
"  nnable  to  solve  the  simple  question  whetlier,  and  how  far, 
"  men  and  women  who  are  prodigies  of  genius  are  infertile.  I 
"  have,  however,  shewn  that  mtn  of  eminence  are  by  no  means 
"  so."  Great  lawgivers,  the  founders  of  beneficent  religions, 
great  philosophers  and  discoverers  in  science,  aid  the  progress  of 
mankind  in  a  far  higher  degree  by  their  works  than  by  leaving 
a  numerous  progeny.  In  the  case  of  corporeal  structures,  it  fs 
the  selection  of  the  slightly  better-endowed  and  the  elimination 
of  the  slightly  leas  well-endowed  individuals,  and  not  the  pre- 
aervntion  of  Btrongly-mnrked  and  rare  anomalies,  that  leads  t4 
the  advancement  of  a  species."  (io  it  will  be  with  the  iutellectnal 
fiicuities,  since  the  somewhat  abler  men  in  each  grade  of  society 

"  yuatrsfagfa, '  Reyoa  dea  Cours  1870,  p.  115. 
BflPBtiliques,"  1867-88,  p.  6.18.  "  '  HeradilatT  GodLub,'  1870,  n, 
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Bucceed  rather  better,  than  the  less  able,  and  consequently 
increase  in  number,  if  not  otherwise  prevented.  When  in 
any  nation  the  standard  of  intellect  and  the  numbej  of  intel- 
lectual men  have  increased,  we  may  expect  from  the  law  of 
the  deviation  from  an  average,  that  prodigies  of  genius  will,  as 
shewn  by  Mr.  Galton,  appear  somewhat  more  frequently  than 
before. 

In  regard  to  the  moral  qualities,  some  elimination  of  the 
worst  dispositions  is  always  in  progress  even  in  the  most  civilised 
nations.  Malefactors  are  executed,  or  imprisoned  for  long 
periods,  so  that  they  cannot  freely  transmit  their  bad  qualities. 
Melancholic  and  insane  persons  are  confined,  or  commit  suicide. 
Violent  and  quarrelsome  men  often  come  to  a  bloody  end.  The 
restless  who  will  not  follow  any  steady  occupation— and  this 
relic  of  barbarism  is  a  great  check  to  civilisation  "  -  emigrate  to 
newly-settled  countries,  where  they  prove  useful  pioneers.  In- 
temperance is  so  highly  destructive,  that  the  expectation  of  life 
of  the  intemperate,  at  the  age  of  thirty  for  instance,  is  only  13*8 
years ;  whilst  for  the  rural  labourers  of  England  at  the  same  age 
it  is  40*59  years.^®  Profligate  women  bear  few  children,  and 
profligate  men  rarely  marry ;  both  suffer  from  disease.  In  the 
breeding  of  domestic  animals,  the  elimination  of  those  individuals, 
though  few  in  number,  which  are  in  any  marked  manner  inferior, 
is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  element  towards  success.  Tliis 
especially  holds  good  with  injurious  characters  which  tend  to 
reappear  through  reversion,  such  as  blackness  in  sheep;  and 
with  mankind  some  of  the  worst  dispositions,  which  occasionally 
without  any  assignable  cause  make  their  appearance  in  families, 
may  perhaps  be  reversions  to  a  savage  state,  from  which  we  are 
not  removed  by  very  many  generations.  This  view  seems 
indeed  recognised  in  the  common  expression  that  such  men  are 
the  black  sheep  of  the  family. 

With  civilised  nations,  as  far  as  an  advanced  standard  of 
morality,  and  an  increased  number  of  fairly  good  men  are  con- 
cerned, natural  selection  apparently  effects  but  little ;  though 
the  fundamental  social  instincts  were  originally  thus  gained. 
But  I  have  already  said  enough,  whilst  treating  of  the  lower 
races,  on  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  advance  of  morality, 
namely,  the  approbation  of  our  fellow-men — the  strengthening 

"  'Hereditary  Genius,*  1870,  p.  Neisoa's  'Vital  Statistics.'     In   re- 

347.  gard    to  profligacy,   see   Dr.    Farr, 

**  E.  Ray  L:\nkester,  •  Compara-  *  Influence  of  Marriage  on  Mor- 
tive  Longevity,*  1870,  p.  115.  Tlie  tality,*  *  Nat.  Assoc  for  the  Promo- 
table  of  the  intemperate   is  from  tion  of  Social  Science,'  1858. 
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irf  our  Bympathies  by  habit — example  and  imitation — 
eiperience,  and  eren  seif-interest — insttuction  during  youth,  B 


A  moet  important  obstacle  iu  civilieed  countries 
in  the  number  of  mon  of  a  Bnperior  cksa  has  been  atrongl  J  inaiaUsl 
oil  by  Mr.  Greg  and  Mr.  Galton,"  namely,  tho  fact  that  the  very 
poor  and  recklesa,  «ho  are  often  degraded  by  vice,  almost  invari- 
ably marry  early,  whilst  the  careful  and  frngal,  who  are  generally 
otherwise  virtuous,  marry  late  in  life,  bo  that  they  may  be  able 
to  support  thomBelvea  and  their  children  in  comfort.  Those  whe 
mitrry  varly  produce  within  a  given  period  not  only  a  greatev.i 
number  of  generations,  but,  as  shewn  by  Dr.  Duncan,"*  they  ; 
duee  many  more  children.  The  children,  moreover,  that 
bom  by  mothers  during  the  prime  of  life  are  heavier  and  lai^i 
and  therefore  probably  more  vigorona,  than  those  bom  at  other 
periods.  Thus  the  reckless,  degraded,  and  often  vicious  members 
of  Booiety,  lend  to  increase  at  a  quicker  rate  than  the  provident 
and  generally  virtuous  members.  Or  as  Mr.  Greg  puts  the  case ; 
"  The  careless,  squalid,  unaspiring  Irishman  multiplies  like 
"  rabbits ;  the  frugal,  foreseeing,  aelf-respectinp,  ambitious  Scot, 
"  stern  in  his  morality,  spiritual  in  his  bith,  sagacious  and  dis' 
"  ciplined  in  hie  intelligence,  passes  hie  best  years  in  struggle 
"  and  in  celibacy,  marries  late,  and  leaves  few  behind  him. 
"Given  a  land  originally  peopled  by  a  thousand  Saxona  and  a 
"  thousand  Coils — and  in  a  dozen  generations  five-aiiths  of  the 
"population  would  be  Celts,  but  five-sisths  of  the  property,  of 
"  the  power,  of  the  intellect,  would  belong  to  the  ime-sistb  of 
"Sasons  that  remained.  In  the  oferna!  'struggle  for  exiatence,' 
"  it  would  be  the  inferior  and  Im  favoured  race  that  had  pre- 
"  vailed — and  prevailed  by  virtue  not  of  its  good  qualities  but  of 
"its  faults." 

There  are,  however,  some  checks  to  this  downward  tendency. 
We  have  seen  that  the  intemperate  suffer  from  a  liigh  rate  of 
mortality,  and  the  extremely  profligate  leave  few  ofispring.  The 
pooreat  classes  crowd  into  towna,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  Dr. 
Stark  from  the  statistics  of  ten  years  in  Scotland,''  that  at  all 

"    '  Frasev'*     MiiBniine,'    Sopt.  titla   of  '  Ferunditv,  Fertility,  nnd 

19BB,  p.  353.     '  Macmillan's  Maga-  Sterility,'    1871.      See,    alaq,    Mr. 

line,  Aug.  1885,  p.  318.     The  Rev,  Gallnn,    'Hereditary    Genius,'    pp. 

F.  W.  Enrmr  ('Fi-.nser's  Mag.'Aug,  352-357,   for    ob=eiTation»   to   thit 

18Tt),  p.  264)  -akes  a  different  view,  aliove  elTecI, 

■■  'On  the  Lnw>  of  the  Fertility  ■'    'Tenth     AnnunI     Report       ' 

of    Women,'    in    'Trnnsnct.    Roynl  Birth*,    Deal'        "        '-    "    -  " 

Sot'  Edinburgh,  vol.  i>iir.  p.  387  i  1887,  p.  xxii 
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agee  the  death-rate  is  higher  in  towns  than  in  rnral  districts, 
**  and  during  the  first  five  years  of  life  the  town  death-rate  is 
"  almost  exactly  double  that  of  the  rural  districts."  As  these  re- 
turns include  both  the  rich  and  the  poor,  no  doubt  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  births  would  be  requisite  to  keep  up  the 
number  of  the  very  poor  inhabitants  in  the  towns,  relatively  to 
those  in  the  country.  With  women,  marriage  at  too  early  an 
age  is  highly  injurious;  for  it  has  been  found  in  France  that, 
"  twice  as  many  wives  under  twenty  die  in  the  year,  as  died  out 
"  of  the  same  number  of  the  unmarried."  The  mortality,  also, 
of  husbands  under  twenty  is  "  excessively  high,"^  but  what  the 
cause  of  this  may  be,  seems  doubtful.  Lastly,  if  the  men  who 
prudently  delay  marrying  until  they  can  bring  up  their  families 
in  comfort,  were  to  select,  as  they  often  do,  women  in  the  prime 
of  life,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  better  class  would  be  only 
slightly  lessened. 

It  was  established  from  an  enormous  body  of  statistics,  taken 
daring  1853,  that  the  unmarried  men  throughout  France, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  eighty,  die  in  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  the  married :  for  instance,  out  of  every  1000 
unmarried  men,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thiity,  11*3 
annually  died,  whilst  of  the  marritd  only  6  5  died.*^  A  similar 
law  was  proved  to  hold  good,  during  the  years  18G3  and  1864, 
with  the  entire  population  above  the  age  of  twenty  in  Scotland : 
for  instance,  out  of  every  1000  unmarried  men,  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  thirty,  14*97  annually  died,  whilst  of  the  married 
only  7*24  died,  that  is  less  than  half.^*  Dr.  Stark  remarks  on 
this,  **  Bachelorhood  is  more  destructive  to  life  than  the  most 
"unwholesome  ti'ades,  or  than  residence  in  an  unwholesome 
"  house  or  district  where  there  has  never  been  the  most  distant 
"attempt  at  sanitary  improvement."  He  considers  that  the 
lessened  mortality  is  the  direct  result  of  "  marriage,  and  the 
"  more  regular  domestic  habits  which  attend  that  state."  He 
admits,  however,  that  the  intemperate,  profligate,  and  criminal 
classes,  whose  duration  of  life  is  low,  do  not  commonly  marry ; 
and  it  must  likewise  be  admitted  that  men  with  a  weak  constitu- 


^  These  quotations  are  taken 
from  our  highest  authority  on  such 
questions,  namely,  Dr.  Farr,  in  his 
paper  *0n  the  Influence  of  Mar- 
riage on  the  Mortality  of  the  French 
Peoj»le,*  read  before  the  Nat.  Assoc. 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science, 
1858. 

^  Dr.  Farr,  ibid.  The  quota- 
tions   giTen    below    are    estractod 


from  the  same  striking  paper, 

^^  1  have  taken  the  mean  of  the 
quinquennial  means,  given  in  *  The 
Tenth  Annual  Report  of  Births, 
Deaths,  &c.,  in  Scotland/  1867. 
The  quotation  from  Dr.  Stark  is 
copied  from  an  article  io  the  *  Daily 
News,*  Oct.  17th,  1868,  which  Dr. 
Farr  considers  very  carefully  writ- 
ten. 
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tion>  ill  liefllth,  or  any  great  infirmity  in  body  or  mind,  will  often 
not  wish  to  marry,  or  will  be  rejected.  Dr.  Stark  seems  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  marriage  in  itself  is  a  main  cause  of 
prolonged  life,  from  finding  that  aged  married  men  still  have  a 
considerable  advantage  in  this  respect  over  the  unmarried  of  the 
same  advanced  age ;  but  every  one  must  have  known  instances 
of  men,  who  with  weak  health  during  youth  did  not  marry,  and 
yet  have  survived  to  old  age,  though  remaining  weak,  and  there- 
fore always  with  a  lessened  chance  of  life  or  of  marrying.  There 
is  another  remarkable  circumstance  which  seems  to  support  Dr. 
Stark's  conclusion,  namely,  that  widows  and  widowers  in  France 
suffer  in  comparison  with  the  married  a  very  heavy  rate  of  mor- 
tality ;  but  Dr.  Farr  attributes  this  to  the  poverty  and  evil  habits 
consequent  on  the  disruption  of  the  family,  and  to  grief.  On 
the  whole  we  may  conclude  with  Dr.  Farr  that  the  lesser  mortality 
of  married  than  of  unmarried  men,  which  seems  to  be  a  general 
law,  "is  mainly  due  to  the  constant  elimination  of  imperfect 
"  types,  and  to  the  skilful  selection  of  the  finest  individuals  out 
of  each  successive  generation  -J'  the  selection  relating  only  to 
the  marriage  state,  and  acting  on  all  corporeal,  intellectual,  and 
moral  qualities.^  We  may,  therefore,  infer  that  sound  and 
good  men  who  put  of  prudence  remain  for  a  time  unmarried,  do 
not  suffer  a  high  rate  of  mortality. 

If  the  various  checks  specified  in  the  two  last  paragraphs,  and 
perhaps  others  as  yet  unknown,  do  not  prevent  the  reckless,  the 
vicious  and  otherwise  inferior  members  of  society  from  increas- 
ing at  a  quicker  rate  than  the  better  class  of  men,  the  nation  will 
retrograde,  as  has  too  often  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
We  must  remember  that  progress  is  no  invariable  rule.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  say  why  one  civilised  nation  rises,  becomes  more 
powerful,  and  spreads  more  widely,  than  another;  or  why  the 
same  nation  progresses  more  quickly  at  one  time  than  at  another. 
We  can  only  say  that  it  depends  on  an  increase  in  the  actual 
number  of  the  population,  on  the  number  of  the  men  endowed 
with  high  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  as  well  as  on  their 
standard  of  excellence.  Corporeal  structure  appears  to  have 
little  influence,  except  so  far  as  vigour  of  body  leads  to  vigour  of 
mind. 

It  has  been  urged  by  several  writers  that  as  high  intellectual 
powers  are  advantageous  to  a  nation,  the  old  Greeks,  who  stood 
some  grades  higher  in  intellect  than  any  race  that  has  ever 

'*  Dr.  Duncan  remarks  (*  Fecund-  "  from  the  unmarried   hide  to   the 

Ity,  Fertility,'  &c.,  1871,  p.  334)  on  "  married,    leaving   the   unmarried 

this  subject;   ^'At  every   age    the  "columns  crowded  with  the  sickly 

**  healthy   and   beautiful    go    over  '^  and  unfortunate." 
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existed,*®  ought,  if  the  power  of  natural  selection  were  real,  to 
have  risen  still  higher  in  the  scale,  increased  in  number,  and 
stocked  the  whole  of  Europe.  Here  we  have  the  tacit  assump- 
tion, so  often  made  with  respect  to  corporeal  structures,  that 
there  is  some  innate  tendency  towards  continued  development  in 
mind  and  body.  But  development  of  all  kinds  depends  on  many 
concurrent  favourable  circumstances.  Natural  selection  act« 
only  tentatively.  Individuals  and  races  may  have  acquired  cer- 
tain indisputable  advantages,  and  yet  have  perished  from  failing 
in  other  characters.  The  Greeks  may  have  retrograded  from  a 
want  of  coherence  between  the  many  small  states,  from  the  small 
size  of  their  whole  country,  from  the  practice  of  slav*  ry,  or  from 
extreme  sensuality ;  for  they  did  not  succumb  until  **  they  were 
"  enervated  and  corrupt  to  the  very  core."^  The  western  nations 
of  Europe,  who  now  so  immeasurably  surpass  their  former  savage 
progenitors,  and  stand  at  the  summit  of  civilisation,  owe  little 
or  none  of  their  superiority  to  direct  inheritance  from  the  old 
Greeks,  though  they  owe  much  to  the  written  works  of  that 
wonderful  i)eople. 

Who  can  positively  say  why  the  Spanish  nation,  so  dominant 
at  one  time,  has  been  distanced  in  the  race.  The  awakening  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  from  the  dark  ages  is  a  still  more  perplex- 
ing problem.  At  that  early  period,  as  Mr.  Galton  has  remarked, 
almost  all  the  men  of  a  gentle  nature,  those  given  to  meditation 
or  culture  of  the  mind,  had  no  refuge  except  in  the  bosom  of 
a  Church  which  demanded  celibacy;^  and  this  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  had  a  deteriorating  influence  on  each  successive 
generation.  During  this  same  period  the  Holy  Inquisition 
selected  with  extreme  care  the  freest  and  boldest  men  in  order 
to 'burn  or  imprison  them.  In  Spain  alone  some  of  the  best 
men — those  who  doubted  and  questioned,  and  without  doubting 
there  can  be  no  progress — were  eliminated  during  three  cen- 
turies at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  year.  The  evil  which  the 
Catholic  Church  has  thus  effected  is  incalculable,  though  no 
doubt  counterbalanced  to  a  certain,  perhaps  to  a  large,  extent 
in  other  ways ;  nevertheless,  Europe  has  progressed  at  an  un- 
paralleled rate. 

'•  See  the  ingenious  and  original  257)  advances   arguments    on    the 

nrgnment   on   this   subject   by  Mr.,  other  side.    Sir  C.  Lyell  had  already 

Galton,    *  Hereditary    Genius,'    pp.  (*  Principles    of   Geology,*   vol.    n. 

340-342.  1868,  p.  489)  in  a  striking  passage 

''  Mr.  Greg,  *  Eraser's  Magazine,*  called  attention  to  the  evil  influence 

Sept.  1868,  p.  357.  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  in  having, 

*•  *  Hereditary  Genius,*  1870,  pp.  through  selection,  lowered  the  gene- 

357-359.     The  Rov.  F.  W.  Farrar  ral  standard  of  intelligence  in  Eu- 

*Frafler*s    Mag.,*    A.ug.    1870,    p.  rope. 


The  remarkable  success  of  tlie  English  as  colonists,  otnaparod 
toother  European  nations,  has  Iteen  ascnbed  to  their "danng 
"  and  persistent  energy;"  a  result  which  is  well  illuatratcd  hj 
comparing  the  progress  of  the  Cnnadians  of  English  and  French 
estraction;  hutwhocaii  say  how  the  English  gnined  theirenei^y? 
There  is  apparently  much  tmth  in  the  belief  that  the  wonderfii! 
progress  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  tiie  character  of  tiiQ, 
people,  are  the  results  of  natural  selection ;  for  the  more 
g«tic,  restleHS,  and  courageous  men  from  all  parte  of  Euro] 
have  omigrated  dnring  the  last  ten  or  twelve  generations 
great  country,  and  have  there  succeeded  hest."    Looking  to 
distant  future,  I  do  aot  think  that  the  fiev.  Mr.  Zincke  takes 
exasperated  Tiew  when  he  says ;"    "  All  other  series  of 
"as  that  which  resulted  in  the  culture  of  mind  In  Gi 
"that  which  resulted  iu  the  empire  of  Rome— only  appear  to' 
"  have  purpose  anfl  value  when  viewed  in  connection  with,  oi 
"  rather  as  subsidiary  to  ...  .  the  great  strenni  of  Anglo-Saxon 
"  emigration  to  the  west"    Obscure  as  is  the  problem  of  the 
advance  of  civiliaation,  we  can  at    least  see  that 
which    produced   during    a    lengthened    period    the   great 
number  of  highly  intellectual,  energetic,  brave,  patriotic, 
benevolent    men,  would  generally  prevail  over  less  &voui 
nations. 

Natural  selection  follows  from  the  struggle  for  existence;  and 
this  from  a  rapid  rate  of  increase.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret 
hittcriy,  but  .whether  wisely  is  another  question,  the  rat«  at 
which  man  tends  to  increase;  for  this  leads  io  barbarous  tribea 
to  infanticide  and  many  other  evils,  and  in  civilised  nations  to 
al'Ject  poverty,  celibacy,  and  to  the  late  marriages  of  the  prudent. 
But  as  man  suffers  from  the  same  physical  evils  as  the  lower 
animals,  he  has  no  right  to  expect  an  immunity  from  the  evils 
consequent  on  tlie  struggle  for  existence.  Had  he  not  been  sub- 
jected during  primeval  times  to  natural  selection,  assuredly  be 
would  nerer  have  attained  to  his  preaeat  ranlc.  Since  we  see  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  enormous  areas  of  the  most  fertile  land 
capable  of  supporting  numerous  happy  homes,  hut  peopled  only 
by  a  few  wandering  savages,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  stru^le 
for  existence  had  not  been  sufSciently  severe  to  force  man  np- 
wards  to  his  highest  standard.  Judging  from  all  diat  we  know 
of  man  and  the  lower  animals,  there  has  always  been  sufficient 
Tariability  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  laculties,  for  a  steady 
advance  through  natural  selection.     No  doubt  such  advance 

"  Mr.  Giiltnn,  '  Mnmill.in'i  an.)  Salic.niJ  life,'  [>bc  ISSS.p.  184^ 
HagniiiK,    August,    1B6^   p.   32.'.  »  •  Lrsi    Winter   in  the    iTnital 

Bm   tiso,  '  X.iture,"  On  iiaririaiim      SUtei,' 1808,  ji.  2S. 
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demands  many  favourable  concurrent  circumstances;  but  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  most  favourable  would  have  sufficed, 
had  not  the  rate  of  increase  been  rapid,  and  the  consequent 
struggle  for  existence  extremely  severe.  It  even  appears  from 
what  we  see,  for  instance,  in  parte  of  S.  America,  that  a  people 
which  may  be  called  civilised,  such  as  the  Spanish  settlers,  is 
liable  to  become  indolent  and  to  retrograde,  when  the  con- 
ditions of  life  are  very  easy.  With  highly  civilised  nations  con- 
tinued progress  depends  in  a  subordinate  degree  on  natural 
selection ;  for  such  nations  do  not  supplant  and  exterminate  one 
another  as  do  savage  tribes.  Nevertheless  the  more  intelligent 
members  within  the  same  community  will  succeed  better  in  the 
long  run  than  the  inferior,  and  leave  a  more  numerous  progeny, 
and  this  is  a  form  of  natural  selection.  The  more  efficient 
causes  of  progress  seem  to  consist  of  a  good  education  during 
youth  whilst  the  brain  is  impressible,  and  of  a  high  standard  of 
excellence,  inculcated  by  the  ablest  and  best  men,  embodied  in 
the  laws,  customs  and  traditions  of  the  nation,  and  enforced  by 
public  opinion.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
enforcement  of  public  opinion  depends  on  our  appreciation  of 
the  approbation  and  disapprobation  of  others ;  and  this  apprecia- 
tion is  founded  on  our  sympathy,  which  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
was  originally  developed  through  natural  selection  as  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  the  social  instincts.*^ 

On  the  evidence  that  all  civilised  nations  were  once  barbarous. — 
The  present  subject  has  been  treated  in  so  full  and  admirable  a 
manner  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock,^^  Mr.  Tylor,  Mr.  M'Lennan,  and 
others,  that  I  need  here  give  only  the  briefest  summary  of  their 
results.  The  arguments  recently  advanced  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll '^  and  formerly  by  Archbishop  Whately,  in  favour  of  the 
belief  that  mau  came  into  the  world  as  a  civilised  being,  and 
that  all  savages  have  since  undergone  degradation,  seem  to  me 
weak  in  comparison  with  those  advanced  on  the  other  side. 
Many  nations,  no  doubt,  have  fallen  away  in  civilisation,  and 
some  may  have  lapsed  into  utter  barbarism,  though  on  this 
latter  head  I  have  met  with  no  evidence.  The  Fuegians  were 
probably  compelled  by  other  conquering  hordes  to  settle  in  their 
inhospitable  country,  and  they  may  have  become  in  consequence 
somewhat  more  degraded;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove 

•*  I   am   much  indebted  to   Mr.  "  *  On  the  Origin  of  Civilisation/ 

John  Morley  for  some  good  criti-  *  Proc.  Ethnological   Soc'  Not.  26 

cisms   on   this    subject:     see,   also,  1867. 
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that  they  bavR  fallen  much  below  the  Botooudoe,  who  inhal 
the  finest  parts  of  Brazil. 

The  evidence  that  all  civilised  nations  are  the  descendantB 
ttttrbariaDS,  consists,  on  the  one  side,  of  clear  traces  of 
former  low  condition  in  still-«xi  sting  customs,  beliefe,  lanf 
iSc;  and  on  the  other  aide,  of  proola  that  savages  are 
pcndeiitly  able  to  raise  themselves  a  few  steps  ii 
oivilisation,  and  have  actually  thus  risen.  The  evidence  on  the 
first  head  is  extremely  curious,  but  cannot  bo  here  given :  I  refer 
to  snch  cases  as  that  of  the  art  of  enumenttjon,  which,  as  l&x. 
Tylor  clearly  shews  by  reference  to  the  woi'ds  still  tbsed  in  some 
places,  originated  in  conntiag  the  fingers,  first  of  one  hand  and 
then  of  the  other,  and  lastly  of  the  toes.  We  have  traces  of  this 
in  our  oMn  decimal  system,  and  in  tlie  Roman  nnmeralo,  where, 
after  the  V,,  which  is  auppoaed  to  be  an  abbreviated  picture  of  B 
human  hand,  we  pass  on  to  YI.,  &c.,  when  tlie  other  hand  do 
doubt  was  used.  So  again,  "  when  we  speak  of  three-score  and 
"  ten,  we  are  counting  by  the  vigesimal  systom,  each  score  thus 
"  ideally  made,  standing  for  20 — for  '  one  man '  as  a  Mesican  or 
"  Garib  would  put  it.""  According  to  a  large  and  increasing 
school  of  philologists,  every  language  bears  the  marks  of  ita  slow 
and  gradual  evolution.  So  it  is  with  the  art  of  writing,  for 
letters  are  rudiments  of  pictorial  representations.  It  is  hardly 
jNissibie  to  read  Mr.  M'Leiinan's  work"  and  not  admit  that 
almost  all  civilised  nations  still  retain  traces  of  such  rude  tiabita 
aa  the  forcible  capture  ai  wives.  What  ancient  nation,  as  the^ 
same  author  asks,  can  he  named  that  was  originally 
gamous  ?  The  primitive  idea  of  justice,  as  shewn  by  the  law 
battle  and  other  customs  of  which  vestiges  still  remain, 
likewise  moat  rude.  Many  existing  superstitions 
jemnants  of  former  false  religious  belief.  The  highest  form  of 
religion — the  grand  idea  of  God  hating  sin  and  loving  right- 
eousnesB^waa  unknown  during  primeval  times. 

Turning  to  the  other  kind  of  evidence :  Sir  J.  Lubbock  has 
shewn  that  some  savages  have  recently  improved  a  little  in 
Bome  of  their  simpler  arts.  From  the  estremely  curiouB 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  weapons,  tools,  and  arts,  in  use 
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amongst  savages  in  yarious  parts  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  these  have  nearly  all  been  independent  discoveries, 
excepting  perhaps  the  art  of  making  fire.**  The  Australian 
boomerang  is  a  good  instance  of  one  such  independent  discovery. 
The  Tahitians  when  first  visited  had  advanced  in  many  respects 
beyond  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  other  Polynesian  islands. 
There  are  no  just  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  high  culture  of 
the  native  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  was  derived  from  abroad  ;*' 
many  native  plants  were  there  cultivated,  and  a  few  native 
animals  domesticated.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that,  judgmg 
from  the  small  influence  of  most  missionaries,  a  wandering  crew 
from  some  semi-civilised  land,  if  washed  to  the  shores*  of 
America,  would  not  have  produced  any  marked  effect  on  the 
natives,  unless  they  had  already  become  somewhat  advanced. 
Looking  to  a  very  renaote  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we 
find,  to  use  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  well-known  terms,  a  paleolithic  and 
neolithic  period;  and  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  art  of 
grinding  rough  flint  tools  was  a  borrowed  one.  In  all  parts  of 
Europe,  as  far  east  as  Greece,  in  Palestine,  India,  Japan,  New 
Zealand,  and  Africa,  including  Egypt,  flint  tools  have  been 
discovered  in  abundance;  and  of  their  use  the  existing  in- 
habitants retain  no  tradition.  There  is  also  indirect  evidence  of 
their  former  use  by  the  Chinese  and  ancient  Jews.  Hence  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries, 
which  include  nearly  the  whole  civilised  world,  were  once 
in  a  barbarous  condition.  To  believe  that  man  was  abori- 
ginally civilised  and  then  suffered  utter  degradation  in  so  many 
regions,  is  to  take  a  pitiably  low  view  of  human  nature.  It  is 
apparently  a  truer  and  more  cheerful  view  that  progress  has 
been  much  more  general  than  retrogression ;  that  man  has  risen, 
though  by  slow  and  interrupted  steps,  from  a  lowly  condition  to 
the  highest  standard  as  yet  attained  by  him  in  knowledge, 
morals  and  religion. 

»•  Sir    J.    Lubbock,   *  Prehistoric  edit.,  1870. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
On  the  Affinities  and  Genealogy  of  Man. 

Position  of  man  in  the  animal  peries— The  natural  By  stem  ^enealo^cal— 
Adaptive  cnaracters  of  slignt  value — Various  small  points  of  resrai' 
blance  between  man  and  the  Quadrumrina — HaDK  of  man  in  the  natural 
system — Birthplace  and  antiquity  of  man — Absence  of  fossil  connecting* 
Jinks — Lower  stages  in  the  genealogy  of  man,  as  inferred,  firstly  from 
his  affinities  and  secondly  from  his  structure — Early  andi'ogynoos  con* 
ditionofthe  Vertebrata-— Conclusion. 

Even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  dififorence  between  man  and  his 
nearest  allies  is  as  great  in  corporeal  structure  as  some  natu- 
ralists maintain,  and  although  we  must  grant  that  the  differ- 
ence between  them  is  immense  in  meotui  power,  yet  the  facts 
given  in  the  earlier  chapters  appear  to  declare,  in  the  plainest 
maimer,  that  man  is  descended  from  some  lower  form,  notwith- 
standing that  connecting-links  have  not  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered. 

Man  is  liable  to  numerous,  slight,  and  diversified  variations, 
which  are  induced  by  the  same  general  causes,  are  governed 
and  transmitted  in  accordance  with  the  same  general  laws,  as  in 
the  lower  animals.  Man  has  multiplied  so  rapidly,  that  he  has 
necessarily  been  exposed  to  struggle  for  existence,  and  con- 
sequently to  natural  selection.  He  has  given  rise  to  many  races^ 
some  of  which  differ  so  much  from  each  other,  that  they  have 
often  been  ranked  by  naturalists  as  distinct  species.  His  body 
is  constructed  on  the  same  homological  plan  as  that  of  other 
mammals.  He  passes  through  the  same  phases  of  embryo- 
logical  development.  He  retains  many  rudimentary  and  useless 
structures,  which  no  doubt  were  once  serviceable.  Characters 
occasionally  make  their  re-appearance  in  him,  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  were  possessed  by  his  early  progenitors.  If  the 
origin  of  man  Lad  been  wholly  different  from  that  of  all  other 
animals,  these  various  appearances  would  be  mere  empty 
deceptions ;  but  such  an  admission  is  incredible.  These  appear- 
ances, on  the  other  hand,  are  intelligible,  at  least  to  a  largo 
extent,  if  man  is  the  co-descendant  with  other  mammals  of  some 
unknown  and  lower  form. 

Some  naturalists,  from  being  deeply  impressed  with  the 
mental  and  spiritual  powers  of  man,  have  divided  the  whole 
organic  world  into  three  kingdoms,  the  Human,  the  Auimalf 
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and  the  Vegetable,  thus  giving  to  man  a  separate  kingdom.* 
Spiritual  powers  cannot  be  compared  or  classed  by  the  natu- 
ralist :  but  he  may  endeavour  to  shew,  as  I  have  done,  that  the 
mental  faculties  of  man  and  the  lower  animals  do  not  differ  in 
kind,  although  immensely  in  degree.  A  difference  in  degree, 
however  great,  does  not  justify  us  in  placing  man  in  a  distinct 
kingdom,  as  will  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  comparing  the 
mental  powers  of  two  insects,  namely,  a  coccus  or  scale-insect 
and  an  ant,  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  same  class.  The 
difference  is  here  greater  than,  though  of  a  somewhat  different  kind 
from,  that  between  man  and  the  highest  mammal.  The  female 
coccus,  whilst  young,  attaches  itself  by  its  proboscis  to  a  plant ; 
sucks  the  sap,  but  never  moves  again ;  is  fertilised  and  lays  eggs; 
and  this  is  its  whole  history.  On  the  other  hand,  to  describe  the 
habits  and  mental  powers  of  worker-ants,  would  require,  as 
Pierre  Huber  has  shewn,  a  large  volume ;  I  may,  however,  briefly 
specify  a  few  points.  Ants  certainly  communicate  information  to 
each  other,  and  several  unite  for  the  same  work,  or  for  games  of 
play.  They  recognise  their  fellow-ants  after  months  of  absence, 
and  feel  sympathy  for  each  other.  They  build  great  edifices, 
keep  them  clean,  close  the  doors  in  the  evening,  and  post 
sentries.  They  make  roads  as  well  as  tunnels  uftder  rivers,  and 
temporary  bridges  over  them,  by  clinging  together.  They 
collect  food  for  the  community,  and  when  an  object,  too  large  for 
entrance,  is  brought  to  the  nest,  they  enlarge  the  door,  and 
afterwards  build  it  up  again.  They  store  up  seeds,  of  which 
they  prevent  the  germination,  and  which,  if  damp,  are  brought 
up  to  the  surfacq  to  dry.  They  keep  aphides  and  other  insects  as 
milch-cows.  They  go  out  to  battle  in  regular  bands,  and  freely 
sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  common  weal.  They  emigrate  ac- 
cording to  a  preconcerted  plan.  They  capture  slaves.  They  move 
the  eggs  of  their  aphides,  as  well  as  their  own  eggs  and  cocoons, 
into  warm  parts  of  the  nest,  in  order  that  they  may  be  quickly 
hatched;  and  endless  similar  facts  could  be  given.'''  On  the 
whole,  the  difference  in  mental  power  between  an  ant  and  a 
coccus  is  immense ;  yet  no  one  lias  ever  dreamed  of  placing  these 
insects  in  distinct  classes,  much  less  in  distinct  kingdoms.    No 

*  Isidore  Geoffroy  St.-Hilaire  gives  of  ants  are  given  by  Mr.  Belt,  in 

a  detailed  account  of  the  povsition  in    his   *  Naturalist    in   Nicaragua,' 

aseigued  to  man  by  various  natural-  1874.      See    also   Mr.   Moggridge*s 

ists  in  their  clas^iHcations :  'Hist,  admirable  work,  *  Harvesting  Ants,* 

Nat.  Gen.*  torn.  ii.  1859,  pp.  170-  &c.,  1873,  also  *  L'iustJDci  chez  lus 

189.  Insect es,*    by    M.   George    Pouchet, 

'  Some  of  the  most   interesting  *  Kevue    des    Deux    Monies,*    ireb 

&cts  ever  published  on  the  habitH  1870  p.  (382. 
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doubt  the  difference  is  bridged  ovor  by  other  insects;  and  fiiis 
is  not  tlia  cnse  with  DJan  and  the  liighcr  apes.  But  we  httve 
every  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  brenka  in  tlie  series  are  einii)!)' 
the  results  of  many  fonuB  having  become  extinct. 

Professor  Owen,  relying  chiefly  on  the  etruotura  of  the  brain, 
has  divided  the  mammalian  series  into  four  snb-clBsses.  One  CFf 
these  lie  devotes  to  man;  in  another  he  places  both  \\\a 
Marsupials  and  the  Moitotremata ;  so  that  he  maltes  man  as 
distinct  from  till  other  mammals  as  are  these  two  lattei-  groups 
conjoined,  This  view  has  not  been  aoceptedj  as  far  as  I  am 
r  3'Dy  naturalist  capable  of  forming  an  independent 
judgment,  and  therefore  need  not  hero  he  further  conBidcred, 

We  can  uoderstand  why  a  classificfttion  founded  on  any  single 
oharacter  or  organ— even  an  organ  so  wonderi'ully  complex  and 
important  as  the  brain— or  on  the  high  development  of  the 
mental  faculties,  is  almost  sure  to  prove  unsatisfactory.  This 
principle  has  indeed  been  tried  with  hymenopteroua  insects; 
but  when  thus  classed  by  their  habits  or  instincts,  the  arrange- 
ment proved  thoroughly  artificial.*  Classifications  may,  o( 
'.,  be  based  on  any  character  whatever,  as  on  size,  colour, 
or  the  element  inhabited ;  but  naturalists  have  long  felt  a 
profound  conviction  that  there  is  a  natural  system.  This 
system,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  must  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
getiGalogical  in  arraogcmelit, — that  is  the  co-descendants  of  the 
same  foiin  must  be  kept  together  in  one  group,  apart  from  the 
co-descendants  of  any  other  form  ;  but  if  the  parent-forms  are 
related,  so  will  1«  their  descendants,  and  the  two  groups  to- 
gether nill  form  a  larger  group.  The  amoimt  of  difference 
between  the  several  gronps — that  is  the  amount  of  modification 
which  each  has  undergone— is  espressed  by  such  terms  as 
genera,  familii-s,  orders,  and  classes.  As  we  have  no  record  of 
tlie  lines  of  descent,  the  pedigree  can  be  discovered  only  hy 
observing  the  degrees  of  resemblance  between  the  beings  which 
are  to  bo  classed.  For  this  object  numerous  points  of  resem- 
bl.inCB  are  of  much  more  importance  than  the  amount  of 
fiimllarity  or  dissimilarity  in  a  few  points.  If  two  languages 
were  found  to  resemble  each  other  in  a  multitude  of  words  and 
points  of  construction,  they  would  be  universally  recognised  as 
having  sprung  from  a  common  source,  notwithstanding  that 
they  differed  grvatly  in  some  few  words  or  points  of  construction. 
But  with  organic  beings  the  points  of  resemblance  must  not 
consist  of  adaptations  to  similar  habits  of  life :  two  animals  may, 
for  iu,^tance,  have  had  their  whole  fnimes  modified  for  living  ia 
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the  water,  and  yet  they  will  not  be  brought  any  nearer  to  each 
other  in  the  natural  system.  Hence  we  can  see  how  it  is  that 
resemblances  in  several  unimportant  structures,  in  useless  and 
rudimentary  oi'gans,  or  not  now  functionally  active,  or  in  an 
embryological  condition,  are  by  far  the  most  serviceable  for  clas- 
sification ;  for  they  can  hardly  be  due  to  adaptations  within  a 
late  period ;  and  thus  they  reveal  the  old  lines  of  descent  or  of 
true  affinity. 

We  can  further  see  ^hy  a  great  amount  of  modification  in 
some  one  character  ought  not  to  lead  us  to  separate  widely  any 
two  orgauisms.  A  part  which  already  differs  much  from  the 
same  part  in  other  allied  forms  has  already,  according  to  the 
theory  of  evolution,  varied  much ;  consequently  it  would  (as  long 
as  the  organism  remained  exposed  to  the  same  exciting  con- 
ditions) be  liable  to  further  variations  of  the  same  kind;  and 
these,  if  beneficial,  would  be  preserved,  and  thus  be  continually 
augmented.  In  many  cases  the  continued  development  of  a  part, 
for  instance,  of  the  beak  of  a  bird,  or  of  the  teeth  of  a  ujammal, 
would  not  aid  the  species  in  gaining  its  food,  or  for  any  other 
object ;  but  with  man  we  can  see  no  definite  limit  to  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  brain  and  mental  faculties,  as  far  as 
advantage  is  concerned.  Therefore  in  determining  the  position 
of  man  in  the  natural  or  genealogical  system,  the  extreme  de- 
velopment of  his  brain  ought  not  to  outweigh  a  multitude  of 
xesemblances  in  other  less  important  or  quite  imimportant 
points. 

The  greater  number  of  naturalists  who  have  taken  iiito  con- 
sideration the  whole  structure  of  man,  including  his  mental 
faculties,  have  followed  Blumenbach  and  Cuvier,  and  have  placed 
man  in  a  separate  Order,  under  the  title  of  the  Bimana,  and 
therefore  on  an  equality  with  the  orders  of  the  Quadruraana. 
Camivora,  <&c.  Kecently  many  of  our  best  naturalists  have 
recurred  to  the  view  first  propounded  by  Linnaeus,  so  remarkable 
foi'  his  sagacity,  and  have  placed  man  in  the  same  Order  with 
the  Quadrumana,  under  the  title  of  the  Primates.  The  justice  01 
this  conclusion  will  be  admitted :  for  in  the  first  place,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  comparative  insignificance  for  classification 
of  the  great  development  of  the  brain  in  man,  and  that  the 
strongly-marked  differences  between  the  skulls  of  man  and  the 
Qnadrumana  (lately  insisted  upon  by  Bischoff,  Aeby,  and  others) 
apparently  follow  from  their  differently  developed  brains.  In 
the  second  place,  we  must  remember  that  nearly  all  the  other 
and  more  important  differences  between  man  and  the  Quadrumana 
are  manifestly  adaptive  in  their  nature,  and  relate  chiefly  to  the 
erect  position  of  man ;  such  as  the  structure  of  his  hand,  foot 
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BEd  polTJa,  the  curvntnre  of  his  spine,  iitid  tlie  position  of  liia 
bead.  The  family  of  Seals  nffets  a  good  illustration  of  tlie  nmftll 
importanco  of  adaptive  characters  for  cliu^sification.  These 
aaimala  differ  from  all  other  CtiniivoTB  in  the  form  of  their 
bodies  and  in  the  Etnidtini  of  their  limbs,  ihr  more  than  doea 
man  from  the  higher  apes;  yet  in  most  BystemB,  from  that  of 
Ouvier  to  the  most  recent  oiie  by  Mr.  Flower,'  seals  are  ranked 
as  a  mere  family  in  the  Order  of  the  Camivora,  If  ninn  hod  not 
been  his  3wn  classifier,  lie  wonid  never  have  thought  oi* founding 
a  separate  order  for  his  own  reception. 

It  would  t>e  beyond  my  limits,  anil  quite  beyond  my  knowledge, 
even  lo  name  the  innumeriLble  points  of  stmcture  in  wliich  man 
iwreos  with  the  other  Primates.  Our  great  anatomist  and 
lihilowophcr,  Prof.  Hnxley,  has  folly  discussed  this  subject,'  and 
concludes  that  man  in  all  parts  of  his  organisation  difiifrs  less 
from  the  higher  apes,  than  tliene  do  from  the  lower  raemTiers  of 
the  same  group.  Consequently  there  "  is  no  justification  for 
"  placing  man  in  a  distinct  order.'' 

In  an  early  part  of  tliis  work  I  brought  forward  various 
facts,  shelving  how  closely  man  agrees  in  constitution  with  the 
liigher  nrnmmals ;  and  this  agreement  must  depend  on  onr 
close  similarity  in  minute  stmcture  ard  chemical  conipositioD. 
I  gave,  as  instances,  our  liability  ta  the  same  diiieaf^es,  and  to  the 
attacks  of  allied  parasites;  our  tables  in  common  tor  the  stune 
stimnlante,  and  the  similar  effects  produced  by  them,  as  well  ut 
by  various  drugs,  and  other  such  facts. 

As  small  unimportant  points  of  resemblance  between  man  and 
the  Quadriimana  are  not  commonly  noticed  in  systematic  vco'kH, 
and  as,  when  numerous,  they  clearly  reveal  our  relationship,  1 
will  specify  a  few  such  points.  The  relative  position  of  onr 
features  is  manifestly  the  same;  and  the  various  emotions  Bra 
displayed  by  nearly  similar  movements  of  the  muscles  and  skin, 
chiefly  almve  the  eyebrows  and  round  the  mouth.  Some  fem 
expressions  are,  indeed,  almost  the  same,  as  in  the  weeping  of 
certain  kinds  of  moukeys  and  in  the  ia\ighing  noise  made  by 
others,  during  which  the  comers  of  the  mouth  are  dravnn  liaok- 
wards,  and  the  lower  eyelids  wrinkled.  The  eitemal  ears  are 
curiously  alike.  In  man  the  nose  is  much  more  prominent  tlian 
in  most  monkeys ;  but  we  may  trace  the  commencement  of  ui 
aquiline  curvatnie  in  tl>e  nose  of  the  Ilooloc-k  Gibbon ;  and  thk 
in  the  SemnopUhecwi  uusica  is  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extKima 

The  faces  of  many  monkeys  are  ornamented  with  beardu, 
wliiskera,  or  moustaches.    The  hair  on  the  head  grows  toagreal 
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length  in  some  species  of  Semnopithecus ;'  and  in  the  Bonnet 
monkey  {Macactis  radiatus)  it  radiates  from  a  point  on  the  cro>vn, 
with  a  parting  down  the  middle.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the 
forehead  gives  to  man  his  noble  and  intellectual  appearance ;  but 
the  thick  hair  on  the  head  of  the  Bonnet  monkey  terminates 
downwards  abruptly,  and  is  succeeded  by  hair  so  short  and  fine 
that  at  a  little  distance  the  forehead,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eyebrows,  appears  quite  naked.  It  has  been  erroneously  asserted 
that  eyebrows  are  not  present  in  any  monkey.  In  the  species 
just  named  the  degree  of  nakedness  of  the  forehead  differs  in 
different  individuals ;  and  Eschricht  states  ^  that  in  our  children 
the  limit  between  the  hairy  scalp  and  the  naked  forehead  is 
sometimes  not  well  defined;  so  that  here  we  seem  to  have  a 
trifling  case  of  reversion  to  a  progenitor,  in  whom  the  forehead 
had  not  as  yet  become  quite  naked. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  hair  on  our  arms  tends  to  converge 
from  above  and  below  to  a  point  at  the  elbow.  This  curious 
arrangement,  so  unlike  that  in  most  of  the  lower  mammals,  is 
common  to  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  orang,  some  species  of 
Hylobates,  and  even  to  some  few  American  monkeys.  But  in 
Bylobates  ay  His  the  hair  on  the  fore-arm  is  directed  downwards 
or  towards  the  wrist  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  and  in  //.  lar  it  is 
nearly  erect,  with  only  a  very  slight  forward  inclination ;  so  that 
in  this  latter  species  it  is  in  a  transitional  state,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  with  most  mammals  the  thickness  of  the  hair  on 
the  back  and  its  direction,  is  adapted  to  throw  off  the  rain ;  even 
the  transverse  hairs  on  the  fore- legs  of  a  dog  may  serve  for  this 
end  when  ho  is  coiled  up  asleep.  Mr.  Wallace,  who  has  carefully 
studied  the  habits  of  the  orang,'  remarks  that  the  convergence  of 
the  hair  towards  the  elbow  on  the  arms  of  the  orang  may  be 
explained  as  serving  to  throw  off  the  rain,  for  this  animal  during 
rainy  weather  sits  with  its  arms  bent,  and  with  the  hands  clasped 
round  a  branch  or  over  its  head.  According  to  Livingstone,  the 
gorilla  also  **  sits  in  pelting  rain  with  his  hands  over  his  head."  * 
If  the  above  explanation  is  correct,  as  seems  probable,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hair  on  our  own  arms  offers  a  curious  record  of  our 
former  state ;  for  no  one  supposes  that  it  is  now  of  any  use  in 
throwing  off  the  rain ;  nor,  in  our  present  erect  condition,  is  it 
properly  directed  for  this  purpose. 

It  would,  however,  be  rash  to  trust  too  much  to  the  principle 
of  adaptation  in  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  hair  in  man  or  his 

•  Isid.  GeoflFicy,  *  Hist.  Nat.  Gen.'  Anat.  und  Phys.'  1837,  s.  51. 

torn,  i:   1859,  p.  217.  ■  Quoted  by  Heade,  ♦The  African 

'    *  UVber     die     Richtung      der  Sketch  Book,'  vol.  i.,  1873,  p.  152. 
Haare,*    &c.,  Muller's  *Archiv  fiir 
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early  progenitors ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  Hgnres  given 
by  Eschricht  of  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  on  the  human  foetna 
(this  being  the  pame  as  in  the  adult)  and  not  agree  with  this 
excellent  observer  that  other  and  more  complex  causes  have 
intervened.  The  points  of  convergence  seem  to  stand  in  some 
relation  to  those  points  in  the  embryo  which  are  last  closed  in 
during  development.  There  appears,  also,  to  exist  some  relation 
between  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  on  the  limbs,  and  the  course 
of  the  medullary  arteries.* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  resemblances  between  man 
and  certain  apes  in  the  above  and  many  other  points — ^such  as  in 
having  a  naked  forehead,  long  tresses  on  the  head,  &c. — are  aU 
necessarily  the  result  of  unbroken  inheritance  from  a  common 
progenitor,  or  of  subsequent  reversion.  Many  of  these  resem- 
blances are  more  probably  due  to  analogous  variation,  which 
follows,  as  I  have  elsewhere  attempted  to  shew,*"  from  co-descended 
organisms  having  a  similar  constitution,  and  having  been  acted  on 
by  like  causes  inducing  similar  modifications.  With  respect  to 
the  similar  direction  of  the  hair  on  the  fore-arms  of  man  and 
certain  monkeys,  as.  this  character  is  common  to  almost  all  the 
anthropomorphous  apes,  it  may  probably  be  attributed  to  in^ 
heritance;  but  this  is  not  certain,  as  some  very  distinct  American 
monkeys  are  thus  characterised. 

Although,  as  we  have  now  seen,  man  has  no  jnst  right  to  form 
a  separate  Order  for  his  own  reception,  he  may  perhaps  claim  a 
distinct  Sub-order  or  Family.  Prof.  Huxley,  in  his  last  work," 
divides  the  Primates  into  three  Sub-orders;  namely,  the  An- 
thropidsB  with  man  alone,  the  Simiadse  including  monkeys  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  Lemuridse  with  the  diversified  genera  of  lemurs. 
As  far  as  differences  in  certain  important  points  of  structxire  are 
concerned,  man  may  no  doubt  rightly  claim  the  rank  of  a  Sub- 
order ;  and  this  rank  is  too  low,  if  we  look  chiefly  to  his  mental 
faculties.  Nevertheless,  from  a  genealogical  point  of  view  it 
appears  that  this  rank  is  too  high,  and  that  man  ought  to  form 
merely  a  Family,  or  possibly  even  only  a  Sub-family.  If  we 
imagine  three  lines  of  descent  proceeding  from  a  common  stock, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  two  of  them  might  after  the  lapse  of 

•  On  the  hair  iu  Hvlobntes,  see  the   Theorv   of  Natural   Selection/ 

*  Nat.  Hist,  of  Mammals,'  bv  C.  L.  1870,  p.  344. 

Martin,    1841,  p.  415.    Also,  I.sid.  »•  *  Origin  of  Species,'  6th  edit 

Geoffroy  on  the  American  monkeys  1869,  p.    194.     'The    Variation   of 

anil  other  kinds,  *  Hist.  Nat.  Gea.'  Animals  and  Plants  under  Donicsti- 

vol.  ii.   18^9,  p.    216,   243.     Esch-  cation,'  rol.  ii.  1868,  p.  348. 
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'  Atat.   of  Vertebrates,*  vol.   iii.  p.  fication  of  Animals,*  1869,  p.  99. 
619.      Wallace,    '  CoDlribuiions    to 
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ages  be  so  slightly  changed  as  still  to  remain  as  species  of  the 
fiame  genus,  whilst  the  third  line  might  become  so  greatly 
modified  as  to  deserve  to  rank  as  a  distinct  Sub-family,  Family, 
or  even  Order.  But  in  this  case  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
third  line  would  still  retain  through  inheritance  numerous  small 
points  of  resemblance  with  the  other  two.  Here,  then,  would 
occur  the  difficulty,  at  present  insoluble,  how  much  weight  we 
ought  to  assign  in  our  classifications  to  strongly-marked  dif- 
ferences in  some  few  points, — that  is,  to  the  amount  of  modifi- 
cation undergone ;  and  how  much  to  close  resemblance  in 
numerous  unimportant  points,  as  indicating  the  lines  of  descent 
or  genealogy.  To  attach  much  weight  to  the  few  but  strong 
differences  is  the  most  obvious  and  perhaps  the  safest  course, 
though  it  appears  more  correct  to  pay^reat  attention  to  the 
many  small  resemblances,  as  giving  a  truly  natural  classification. 

In  forming  a  judgment  on  this  head  with  reference  to  man,  we 
must  glance  at  the  classification  of  the  Simiadae.  This  family  is 
divided  by  almost  all  naturalists  into  the  Catarhine  group,  or 
Old  World  monkeys,  all  of  which  are  characterised  (as  their 
name  expresses)  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  nostrils,  and  by 
having  four  premolars  in  each  jaw;  and  into  the  Platyrhine 
group  or  New  World  monkeys  (including  two  very  distinct 
sub-groups),  all  of  which  are  characterised  by  differently 
constructed  nostrils,  and  by  having  six  premolars  in  each  jaw. 
Some  other  small  difi'erences  might  be  mentioned.  Now  man 
unquestionably  belongs  in  his  dentition,  in  the  structure  of  his 
nostrils,  and  some  other  respects,  to  the  Catarhine  or  Old  World 
division ;  nor  does  he  resemble  the  Platyrhines  more  closely  than 
the  Catarhines  in  any  characters,  excepting  in  a  few  of  not  much 
importance  and  apparently  of  an  adaptive  nature.  It  is  therefore 
against  all  probability  that  some  New  World  species  should  have 
formerly  varied  and  produced  a  man-like  creature,  with  all  the 
distinctive  characters  proper  to  the  Old  World  division ;  losing 
at  the  same  time  all  its  own  distinctive  characters.  There  can, 
consequently,  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  man  is  an  off-shoot  from  the 
Old  World  Simian  stem ;  and  that  under  a  genealogical  point  of 
view,  he  must  be  classed  with  the  Catarhine  division." 

The  anthropomorphous  apes,  namely  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee, 

'  lliis  is  nearly  the  same  classifi-  adse  which  answer  to  the  Catarhines, 

cation  as  that  provisionally  adopted  the   Cebidse,   and   the    Ilapalidae, — 

by  Mr.  St.  George   Mivart  ('  Ti-jm-  .  these  two  latter  groups  answering 

sact.  Philosoph.  Soc*  1867,  p.  300),  to    the    Platyrhines.      Mr.    AJivnrt 

vho,  after  separnting  the  Leniuridw,  still  abiilcs  by  the  same  view;  see 

dividos   the  reinaiudor   of  ihe   l^i-  *  Nature,'  1871,  p.  481. 
mates  ioto  the  Homiuidao,  the  SLiii- 
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orang,  and  hylobates,  are  by  most  naturalists  separated  from  the 
other  Old  World  monkeys,  as  a  distinct  sub-group.  I  am  aware 
that  Gratiolet,  relying  on  the  structure  of  the  brain,  does  not 
admit  the  existence  of  this  sub-group,  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  broken 
one.  Thus  the  orang,  as  Mr.  St.  G.  Mivart  remai  ks,**  **  is  one  of  the 
"  most  peculiar  and  aberrant  forms  to  be  found  in  the  Order." 
The  remaining  non-anthropomorphous  Old  World  monkeys,  are 
again  divided  by  some  naturalists  into  two  or  three  smaller  sub- 
groups ;  the  genus  Semnopithecus,  with  its  peculiar  sacculated 
stomach,  being  the  type  of  one  such  sub-group.  But  it  appears 
from  M.  Gaudry's  wonderful  discoveries  in  Attica,  that  during 
the  Miocene  period  a  form  existed  there,  which  connected 
Semnopithecus  and  Macacus ;  and  this  probably  illustrates  the 
manner  in  which  the  other  and  higher  groups  were  once  blended 
together. 

If  the  anthropomorphous  apes  be  admitted  to  form  a  natural 
sub-group,  then  as  luan  agrees  with  them,  not  only  in  all-^thoee 
characters  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  the  whole 
Catarliine  group,  but  in  other  peculiar  characters,  such  as  the 
absence  of  a  tail  and  of  callosities,  and  in  general  appearance,  we 
may  infer  that  some  ancient  member  of  the  anthropomorphous 
sub-group  gave  birth  to  man.  It  is  not  probable  that,  through 
the  law  of  analogous  variation,  a  member  of  one  of  the  other 
lower  sub-groups  should  have  given  rise  to  a  man-like  creature, 
resembling  the  higher  anthropomorphous  apes  in  so  many 
respects.  No  doubt  man,  in  comparison  with  most  of  his  allies, 
has  undergone  an  extraordinary  amount  of  modification,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  great  development  of  his  brain  and  his 
erect  position ;  nevertheless,  we  should  bear  in  niind  that  ho  "  is  ^ 
'*  but  one  of  several  exceptional  forms  of  Primates."" 

Every  naturalist,  who  believes  in  the  principle  of  evolution, 
will  grant  that  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Simiadie,  namely 
the  Catarhine  and  Platyrhine  monkeys,  with  their  sub-groups, 
have  all  proceeded  from  some  one  extremely  ancient  progenitor. 
The  early  descendants  of  this  progenitor,  before  they  had 
diverged  to  any  considerable  extent  from  each  other,  would  still 
have  formed  a  single  natural  group ;  but  some  of  the  species  or 
incipient  genera  would  have  already  begun  to  indicate  by  their 
diverging  characters  the  future  distinctive  marks  of  the  Catarliine 
and  Platyrhine  divisions.  Hence  the  members  of  this  supposed 
ancient  group  would  not  have  been  so  uniform  in  their  den- 
tition, or  in  the  structure  of  their  nostrils,  as  are  the  existing 

'*  *  Transact.  Zoolog.  Soc*  vol  ri.  '*  Mr.  St.  O.  Mivart,  *  TrpusaoC 

1367,  p.  2U.  Phil.  Soc*  1867,  \>,  410. 
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Catarhine  monkeys  in  one  way  and  the  Platyrhines  in  another 
way,  but  would  have  resembled  in  this  respect  the  allied  Lemu- 
ridso,  which  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  form  of  their 
muzzles/^  and  to  an  extraordinary  degree  in  their  dentition. 

The  Catarliine  and  Platyrhine  monkeys  agree  in  a  multitude 
of  characters,  as  is  shewn  by  their  unquestionably  belonjjing 
to  one  and  the  same  Order.  The  many  characters  which 
they  possess  in  common  can  hardly  have  been  independently 
acquired  by  so  many  distinct  species ;  so  that  these  characters 
must  have  been  inherited.  But  a  naturalist  would  undoubtedly 
have  ranked  as  an  ape  or  a  monkey,  an  ancient  form  which 
possessed  many  characters  common  to  the  Catarhine  and 
Platyrhine  monkeys,  other  characters  in  an  intermediate  con- 
dition, and  some  few,  perhaps,  distinct  ftom  those  now  found  in 
either  group.  And  as  man  from  a  genealogical  point  of  view 
belongs  to  the  Catarhine  or  Old  World  stock,  we  must  conclude, 
however  much  the  conclusion  may  revolt  our  pride,  that  our 
early  progenitors  would  have  been  properly  thus  designated.** 
But  we  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  early 
progenitor  of  the  whole  Simian  stock,  including  man,  was  iden- 
tical with,  or  even  closely  resembled,  any  existing  ape  or  monkey. 

On  the  Birthilare  <ind  AritijvUy  of  Man. — We  are  naturally 
lod  to  enquire,  where  was  the  birthplace  of  man  at  that  stage  of 
descent  when  our  progenitors  diverged  from  the  Catarhine 
stock  ?  The  fact  that  they  belonged  to  this  stock  clearly  shews 
that  they  inhabited  the  Old  World ;  but  not  Australia  nor  any 
oceanic  island,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  laws  of  geographical 
distribution.  In  each  great  region  of  the  world  the  living 
mammals  are  closely  related  to  the  extinct  species  of  the  same 
region.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  Africa  was  formerly  in- 
habited by  extinct  apes  closely  allied  to  the  gorilla  and  chim- 
panzee ;  and  as  these  two  species  are  now  man*s  nearest  allies,  it 
is  somewhat  more  probable  that  our  early  progenitors  lived  on 
the  African  continent  than  elsewhere.  But  it  is  useless  to 
speculate  on  this  subject ;  for  two  or  three  anthropomorphous 
a|;e8,  one  the  Dryopithecus  "  of  Lartet,  nearly  as  large  as  a  man, 

^^  Messrs.  Murie  and  Mivart  on  his       'Natiirliche       Schopfungsge- 

the  Lemuroidea,  'Transact.  Zoolog.  schiohte,*   1868,  in  which  he  gives 

Soc.*  vol.  vii.  1869,  p.  b.  in  detail  his  views  on  the  genealogy 

'•  Huckcl  has  come  to  this  same  of  man. 
conclusion.      See   '  Ueber    die    Eut-  "  Dr.  C.  Forsyth  Major.  *Sur  lea 

Btehuug    des   Menschengeschlechts/  Singes   Kossiles    tvouv^s   en  Italie: 

in   Virchow's   '  Sammlimg.  gemein.  *  Soc.  Ital.  des  Sc.  Nat.*  torn.  iv.  1879 
vissen.  Vortriige,'  1868,  s.  61.   Also 
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and  closely  allied  to  Hylobates,  existed  in  Europe  during  the 
Miocene  age;  and  since  so  remote  a  period  the  earth  has 
certainly  undergone  many  great  revolutions,  and  there  has  been 
ample  lime  for  migration  on  the  largest  scale. 

At  the  period  and  place,  whenever  and  wherever  it  was,  when 
man  first  lost  his  hairy  covering,  he  probably  inhabited  a  hot 
country ;  a  circumstance  favourable  for  the  fnigiferous  diet  on 
which,  judging  from  analogy,  he  subsisted.  We  are  far  from 
knowing  how  long  ago  it  was  when  man  first  diverged  from  the 
Catarhine  stock ;  but  it  may  have  occurred  at  an  epoch  as  remote 
as  the  Eocene  period;  for  that  the  higher  apes  had  diverged 
from  the  lower  apes  as  early  as  the  Upper  Miocene  period  is 
shown  by  the  existence  of  the  Dryopithecus.  We  are  also  quite 
ignorant  at  how  rapid  a  rate  organisms,  whether  high  or  low  in 
the  scale,  may  be  modified  under  favourable  circumstances ;  we 
know,  however,  that  some  have  retained  the  same  form  during 
an  enormous  lapse  of  time.  From  what  we  see  going  on  under 
domestication,  we  learn  that  some  of  the  co-descendants  of  the 
same  species  may  be  not  at  all,  some  a  little,  and  some  greatly 
changed,  all  within  the  same  period.  Thus  it  may  have  been 
with  man,  who  has  undergone  a  great  amount  of  modification 
in  certain  characters  in  comparison  with  th*5  higher  apes. 

The  great  break  in  the  organic  chain  l)etween  man  and  his 
nearest  allies,  which  caiinot  be  bridged  over  by  any  extinct  or 
living  species,  has  often  been  advanced  as  a  grave  objection  to 
the  belief  that  man  is  descended  from  some  lower  form;  but  this 
objection  will  not  appear  of  much  weight  to  those  who,  from 
general  reasons,  lielieve  in  the  general  principle  of  evolution. 
Breaks  often  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  series,  some  being  wide, 
sharp  and  defined,  others  less  so  in  various  degrees ;  as  between 
the  orang  and  its  nearest  allies — between  the  Tarsius  and  the 
other  LemuridsB — between  the  elephant,  and  in  a  more  striking 
manner  between  the  Ornithorhynchus  or  Echidna,  and  a!l  other 
mammals.  But  these  breaks  depend  merely  on  the  number  of 
related  forms  which  have  become  extinct.  At  some  future 
period,  not  very  distant  as  measured  by  centuries,  the  civilised 
races  of  man  will  almost  certainly  exterminate,  and  replace,  the 
savage  races  throughout  the  world.  At  the  same  time  the  anthro- 
pomorphous apes,  as  Professor  Schaaflfliausen  has  remarked," 
will  no  doubt  be  exterminated.  The  break  between  man  and  hia 
nearest  allies  will  then  be  wider,  for  it  will  intervene  between 
man  in  a  more  civilised  state,  as  we  may  hope,  even  than  the 
Caucasian,  and  some  ape  as  low  as  a  laboon,  instead  of  as  now 
between  the  negro  or  Austr£»lian  and  the  gorilla. 

"  '  Anthropological  Review,'  April,  1807,  p.  236. 
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With  respect  to  the  absence  of  fossil  remains,  serving  \q 
connect  man  with  Ms  ape-like  progenitors,  no  ona  will  lay  much 
stress  on  this  fact  who  reads  Sir  C.  LyelFs  discussion,^*  where 
he  shews  that  in  all  the  vertebrate  classes  the  discovery  of  fossil 
remains  has  been  a  very  slow  and  fortuitous  process.  Not 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  those  regions  which  are  the  most 
hkely  to  aflford  remains  connecting  man  with  some  extinct  ape- 
like creature,  have  not  as  yet  been  searched  by  geologists. 

Lovjer  Stages  in  the  Genealorjy  of  Mun, — We  have  seen  that 
man  appears  to  have  diverged  from  the  Catarhine  or  Old  World 
division  of  the  Simiadse,  after  these  had  diverged  from  the  New 
World  division.  We  will  now  endeavour  to  follow  the  remote 
traces  of  his  genealogy,  trustmg  principally  to  the  mutual 
affinities  between  the  various  classes  and  orders,  with  some 
slight  reference  to  the  periods,  as  far  as  ascertained,  of  their 
successive  appearance  on  the  earth.  The  Lemuridse  stand 
below  and  near  to  the  Simiadse,  and  constitute  a  very. distinct 
family  of  the  Primates,  or,  according  to  Hackel  and  others,  a 
distinct  Order.  This  group  is  diversified  and  broken  to  an 
extraordinary  degi'ee,  and  includes  mnny  aberrant  forms.  It 
has,  therefore,  probably  suffered  much  extinction.  Most  of  the 
remnants  survive  on  islands,  such  as  Madagascar  and  the 
Malayan  archipelago,  where  they  have  not  been  exposed  to  so 
severe  a  competition  as  they  would  have  been  on  well-stocked 
continents.  This  group  likewise  presents  many  gradations^ 
leading,  as  Huxley  remarks,^*'  *'  insensibly  from  the  crown  and 
"  summit  of  the  animal  creation  down  to  creatures  from  which 
"  there  is  but  a  step,  as  it  seems,  to  the  lowest,  smallest,  and 
"  least  intelligent  of  the  placental  mammalia."  From  these 
various  considerations  it  is  probable  that  the  Simiadse  were 
originally  developed  from  the  progenitors  of  the  existing 
Lemuridse ;  and  these  in  their  turn  from  forms  standing  very 
low  in  tho  mammalian  series. 

The  Marsupials  stand  in  many  important  characters  below  tho 
placental  mammals.  They  appeared  at  an  earlier  geological 
period,  and  their  range  was  formerly  much  more  extensive 
than  at  present.  Hence  the  Placentata  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Implacentata  or  Marsupials; 
not,  however,  from  forms  closely  resembling  the  existing  Mar* 
Bupia'ls,  but  from  their  early  progenitors.  The  Monotremata  are 
plainly  allied  to  the  Marsupials,  forming  a  third  and  still  lower 

»»  *  Elements   of  Geology,'  1865,         «•  *  Man's   Place    in   Nature,'  ^ 
pp.  583-585.     *  Antiquity  of  Man,'      105. 
11863,  p.  145. 
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division  in  the  great  mammalian  series.  They  are  represented 
at  the  present  day  solely  by  the  Ornithorhynchns  and  Echidna; 
and  these  two  forms  may  be  safely  considered  as  relics  of  a 
much  larger  groap  representatives  of  which  have  been  preserved 
in  Australia  through  some  favourable  concurrence  of  ciicnm- 
stances.  The  Monolremata  are  eminently  interesting,  as  leading 
in  Reveral  important  points  of  structure  towards  the  class  oi 
reptiles. 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  the  Mammalia,  and 
therefore  of  man,  lower  down  in  the  series,  we  become  involved 
in  greater  and  greater  obscurity ;  but  as  a  most  capable  judge, 
Mr.  Parker,  has  remarked,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
no  true  bird  or  reptile  intervenes  in  the  direct  line  of  descent 
He  who  wishes  to  see  what  ingenuity  and  knowledge  can  effect, 
may  consult  Prof.  HackeFs  works.'^'  I  will  content  myself  with 
a  few  general  remarks.  Every  evolutionist  will  admit  that  the 
five  great  vertebrate  classes,  namely,  mammals,  birds,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  fishes,  are  descended  from  some  one  prototype; 
for  they  have  much  in  common,  especially  during  their  embryonio 
state.  As  the  class  of  fishes  is  the  most  lowly  organised,  and 
appeared  before  the  others,  we  may  conclude  that  all  the 
members  of  the  vertebrate  kingdom  are  derived  from  some  fish- 
like animal.  The  belief  that  animals  so  distinct  as  a  monkey, 
an  elephant,  a  humming-bird,  a  snake,  a  frog,  and  a  fish,  Ac,  conld 
all  have  sprung  from  the  same  parents,  will  appear  monstrous 
to  those  who  have  not  attended  to  the  recent  progress  of  natural 
history.  For  this  belief  implies  the  former  existence  of  links 
binding  closely  together  all  these  forms,  now  so  utterly  unlike. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  groups  of  animals  have  existed, 
or  do  now  exist,  which  serve  to  connect  several  of  the  great 
vertebrate  classes  more  or  less  closely.  Wo  have  seen  that  the 
Ornithorhynchus  graduates  towards  reptiles ;  and  Prof.  Huxley 
has  discovered,  and  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Cope  and  others,  that 
the  Dinosaurians  are  in  many  important  characters  intermediate 
between  certain  reptiles  and  certain  birds— the  birds  referred 
to  being  the  ostrich  tril^  (itself  evidently  a  widely-difinsed 
remnant  of  a  larger  group)  and  the  Archeopteryx,  that  strange 
Secondary  bird,  with  a  long  lizard-like  tail.   Again,  according  to 

'*  Eiabornte  tables  are  given  iu  the  phylum  or  lines  of  descent  of 

his  *Generelle  Morphologie'  (B.  ii.  the  Vertebrata  to  be  admirably  dfs- 

6.  ciiii.  and  s.  425);  and  with  more  cussed  by  Haokel,  althouirh  he'ditfen 

especial    reference   to   man    in    his  on    some    points.       He    expresses, 

*Natiirliche   Schoptungsgcschichte,'  also,     his    high     estimate    of    the 

1868.  Prof.  Huxley,  in   revieving  general     tenor    and    spirit    of  the 
this   latter  work   (*  The    Academy,*  wiiole  ^ork. 

1869,  p.  42)  say.H,  that  he  considei-a         ^t    Palaeontology,'  18f0,  p  IM. 
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Prof.  Owen,^  the  Tchthyosaurians — great  sea-lizards  famished 
with  paddles— present  many  affinities  with  fishes,  or  rather, 
according  to  Hnxley,  with  amphibians ;  a  class  which,  including 
in  its  highest  division  frogs  and  toads,  is  plainly  allied  to  the 
Granoid  fishes.  These  latter  fishes  swarmed  during  the  earlier 
geological  periods,  and  were  constructed  on  what  is  called  a 
generalised  type,  that  is,  they  presented  diversified  affinities  with 
other  groups  of  organisms.  The  Lepidosiren  is  also  so  closely 
allied  to  amphibians  and  fishes,  that  naturalists  long  disputea  in 
which  of  these  two  classes  to  rank  it ;  it,  and  also  some  few 
Ganoid  fishes,  have  been  preserved  from ,  utter  extinction  by 
inhabiting  rivers,  which  are  harbours  of  refuge,  and  are  related 
to  the  great  waters  of  the  ocean  in  the  same  way  that  islands 
are  to  continents. 

Lastly,  one  single  member  of  the  immense  and  diversified  class 
of  fishes,  namely,  the  lancelet  or  amphioxus,  is  so  different  from 
all  other  fishes,  that  Hackel  maintains  that  it  ought  to  form  a 
distinct  class  in  the  vertebrate  kingdom.  This  fish  is  remarkable 
for  its  negative  characters ;  it  cau  hardly  be  said  to  possess  a 
brain,  vertebral  column,  or  heart,  &c. ;  so  that  it  was  classed  by 
the  older  naturalists  amongst  the  worms.  Many  years  ago  Prof. 
Goodsir  perceived  that  the  lancelet  presented  some  affinities  with 
the  Ascidians,  which  are  invertebrate,  hermaphrodite,  marine 
creatures  permanently  attached  to  a  support.  They  hardly 
appear  like  animals,  and  consist  of  a  simple,  tough,  leathery 
sack,  with  two  small  projecting  orifices.  They  belong  to  the 
Molluscoida  of  Huxley— a  lower  division  of  the  great  kingdom 
of  the  MoUusca ;  but  they  have  recently  been  placed  by  some 
naturalists  amongst  the  Vermes  or  worms.  Their  larvae  some- 
what resemble  tadpoles  in  shape,^  and  have  the  power  of 
swimming  freely  about.  M.  Kovalevsky  ^  has  lately  observed  that 
the  larvae  of  Ascidians  are  related  to  the  Vertebrata,  in  their 
manner  of  development,  in  the  relative  position  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  in  possessing  a  structure  closely  like  the  chorda 
dorsalis  of  vertebrate  animals;   and  in  this  he  has  been  since 


«»  At  the  Falkland  Islands  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  in  April 
1833,  and  therefore  some  years  be- 
fore any  other  naturalist,  the  loco- 
motive larva  <»f'  a  compound  Asci- 
diao,  closely  allied  to  Syuoicum, 
out  apparently  fjenerically  distinct 
from  it.  The  tail  was  about  five 
times  as  long  as  the  oblong  head, 
and  terminated  in  a  very  Pne  Hla- 
fflent.     It  was.  as  sketched   by  mo 


under  a  simple  microscope,  plainly 
divided  by  transverse  opaque  parti- 
tions, which  1  presume  represent 
the  great  cells  figured  by  Kovalev- 
sky. At  an  earlv  stage  of  develop* 
ment  the  tail  was  closely  coiled 
round  the  head  of  the  larva. 

**  *  M^moires  de  TAcad.  (*es 
Sciences  de  St.  Ptftersbourg,'  torn  s« 
No.  15,  1860. 
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conflnned  by  Prof.  Kupffer.  M.  Kovalevsky  writes  to  me  firom 
Naples,  that  he  has  now  carried  these  observations  yet  farther; 
and  should  his  results  be  well  established,  the  whole  will  form  a 
discovery  of  the  very  greatest  value.  Thus,  if  we  may  rely  on 
embryology,  ever  the  safest  guide  in  classification,  it  seems  that 
we  have  at  last  gained  a  clue  to  the  source  whence  the  Yertebrata 
were  derived.**  We  should  then  be  justified  in  believing 
that  at  an  extremely  remote  period  a  group  of  animals  existed, 
resembling  in  many  respects  the  larvse  of  our  present  Ascidians, 
which  diverged  into  two  great  branches— the  one  retrograding  in 
development  and  producing  the  present  class  of  Ascidians,  the 
other  rising  to  the  crown  and  summit  of  the  animal  kingdom  by 
giving  birth  to  the  Vertebrata. 

We  have  thus  far  endeavoured  rudely  to  trace  the  genealogy 
of  the  Vertebrata  by  the  aid  of  their  mutual  aflBnities.  We  will 
now  look  to  man  as  he  exists;  and  we  shall,  I  think,  be  able 
partially  to  restore  the  structure  of  our  early  i)rogenitor8,  during 
successive  periods,  but  not  in  due  order  of  time.  This  can  be 
eflfected  by  means  of  the  rudiments  which  man  still  retains,  by 
the  characters  which  occasionally  make  their  api:)earance  in  him 
through  reversion,  and  by  the  aid  of  tbe  principles  of  morphology 
and  embryology.  The  various  facts,  to  which  1  shall  hero  allude, 
have  been  given  in  the  previous  chapters. 

The  early  progenitors  of  man  must  have  been  once  covered 
with  hair,  lx)th  sexes  having  beards ;  their  ears  were  probably 
pointed,  and  capable  of  movement ;  and  their  Ixxlies  were  pro- 
vided with  a  tail,  having  the  proper  muscles.  Their  limbs  and 
bodies  were  also  acted  on  by  many  muscles  which  now  only 
occasionally  reappear,  but  are  normally  present  in  the  Quadru- 
mana.  At  this  or  some  earlier  period,  the  great  artery  and  nerve 
of  the  humerus  ran  through  a  supra-condyloid  foramen.  The 
intestine  gave  forth  a  much  larger  diverticulum  or  esecum  than 
that  now  existing.  The  foot  was  then  prehensile,  judging  from 
the  condition  of  the  great  toe  in  the  foetus ;  and  our  pr(^enitor8, 
no  doubt,  were  arboreal  in  their  habits,  and  frequented  some 
warm,  forest-clad  land.    The  males  had  great  canine  teeth,  which 


"  But  I  am  bound  to  add  that 
some  com|)€tent  judges  dispute  this 
couclusioD  ;  tor  instance,  M.  Gianl, 
in  a  series  ol' papers  in  the*  Archives 
dcZoologie  Experimentale/  for  1872. 
Nevertheless,  this  naturalist  re- 
marks, p.  281,  *'  L'o.ganisation  de  la 
"  larve  ascidienne  en  dehoi*s  de 
**  toute  hypothese  et  de  toutethcwrie, 
**Doa8  roonlre  comment  la  nature 


"  pent  prodnire  la  disposition  fondiiF 
*'  nientale  'hi  ty])e  vert^br^  (rex- 
*'  isteace  d*une  corde  doi'sale)  chex 
"  II n  invertehre  par  la  seule  con- 
**  ditioD  vitale  de  radaptation, 
**  et  cette  simple  possibility  da 
*'  passage  supprime  I'abtme  entrs 
**  les  di'ux  sous-r^gnes,  encore  bien 
<<  qu'en  ignore  par  uii  le  pasaagfi 
"s'estfait  enri^alit(5" 
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served  them  as  fonnidable  weapons.  At  a  much  earlier  pttri^d 
the  uterus  was  double;  the  excreta  were  voided  through  a  cloaca; 
and  the  eye  was  protected  by  a  third  eyelid  or  nictitating  mem- 
brane. At  a  still  earlier  period  the  progenitors  of  man  must  have 
been  aquatic  in  their  habits;  for  morphology  plainly  tells  us  that 
our  lungs  consist  of  a  modified  swim-bladder,  which  once  served 
as  a  float.  The  clefts  on  the  neck  in  the  embryo  of  man  show 
where  the  branchiaB  once  existed.  In  the  lunar  or  weekly  re- 
current periods  of  some  of  our  functions  we  apparently  si  ill  retain 
traces  of  our  primordial  birthplace,  a  shore  washed  by  the  tides. 
At  about  this  same  early  period  the  true  kidneys  were  replaced 
by  the  corpora  wolffiana.  The  heart  existed  as  a  simple  pulsating 
vessel;  and  the  chorda  dorsalis  took  the  place  of  a  vertebral 
column.  These  early  ancestors  of  man,  thus  seen  in  the  dim 
recesses  of  time,  must  have  been  as  simply,  or  even  still  more 
simply  organised  than  the  lancelet  or  amphioxus. 

There  is  one  other  point  deserving  a  fuller  notice.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  in  the  vertebrate  kingdom  one  sex  bears 
rudiments  of  various  accessory  parts,  appertaining  to  the  re- 
productive system,  which  properly  belong  to  the  opposite  sex ; 
and  it  has  now  been  ascertained  that  at  a  very  early  embryonic 
period  both  sexes  possess  true  male  and  female  glands.  Henco 
some  remote  progenitor  of  the  whole  vertebrate  kingdom  appears 
to  have  been  hermaphrodite  or  androgynous.**  But  here  we 
encounter  a  singular  difficulty.  In  the  mammalian  class  the 
males  possess  rudiments  of  a  uterus  with  the  adjacent  passage, 
in  their  vesiculsB  prostaticaB;  they  bear  also  rudiments  of 
mammsB,  and  some  male  Marsupials  have  traces  of  a  marsupial 
sack.*'  Other  analogous  facts  could  be  added.  Are  we,  then,  to 
suppose  that  some  extremely  ancient  mammal  continued  andro- 
gynous, after  it  had  acquired  the  chief  distinctions  of  its  class, 
and  therefore  after  it  had  diverged  from  the  lower  classes  of  the 
vertebrate  kingdom  ?  This  seems  very  improbable,  for  we  have 
to  look  to  fishes,  the  lowest  of  all  the  classes,  to  find  any  still 
existent  androgynous  forms.'-^®     That  various  accessory  parts, 


^*  Tnis  is  the  conclusion  of  Prof. 
Gegenbaur,  one  of  the  highest  au- 
thorities in  comparative  anatomy; 
see  *  Grundziige  der  vergleich.  Anat.' 
1870,  s.  876.  The  result  has  been 
aiTived  at  chiefly  from  the  study  of 
the  Amphibia ;  but  it  appears  from 
the  researches  of  Waldeyer  (as 
qnoted  in  'Journal  of  Anat.  and 
Phys/  1869,  p.  161),  that  the  sexnal 
orgaDS  of  even  **the  higher  vcrto- 

12 


'*  brata  are,  in  their  early  condition, 
**  hermaphrodite."  Similar  views 
have  long  been  held  by  some  authors, 
though  until  recently  without  a 
firm  basis. 

"  The  male  Thylacinus  offers  the 
best  instance.  Owen,  *  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates,*  vol.  iii.  p.  771. 

*■  Hermaphroditism  has  been  ob- 
served in  several  spetues  of  Serranna, 
as   well   a^  in  sumo    other   tiahoa. 
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proper  to  each  sex,  are  found  in  a  rudimentary  condition  in  the 
opposite  sex,  may  be  explained  by  such  organs  having  been 
gradually  acquired  by  the  one  sex,  and  then  transmitted  in  a 
more  or  less  imperfect  state  to  the  other.  When  we  treat  cf 
sexual  selection,  we  shall  meet  with  innumerable  instances  of 
this  form  of  transmission, — as  in  the  case  of  the  spurs,  plumes, 
and  brilliant  colours,  acquired  for  battle  or  ornament  by  male 
birds,  and  inherited  by  the  females  in  an  imperfect  or  rudimentary 
condition. 

The  possession  by  male  mammals  of  functionally  imperfect 
mammary  organs  is,  in  some  respects,  especially  curious.  The 
Monotremata  have  the  proper  milk-secreting  glands  with  orifices, 
but  no  nipples ;  and  as  these  animals  stand  at  the  very  base  of 
the  mammalian  series,  it  is  probable  that  the  progenitors  of 
the  class  also  had  milk-secreting  glands,  but  no  nipples.  This 
conclusion  is  supported  by  what  is  known  of  their  manner  of 
development ;  for  Professor  Turner  informs  me,  on  the  authority 
of  KoUiker  and  Langer,  that  in  the  embryo  the  mammary  glands 
can  be  distinctly  traced  before  the  nipples  are  in  the  least 
visible;  and  the  development  of  successive  parts  in  the  indi- 
vidual generally  represents  and  accords  with  the  development  of 
successive  beings  in  the  same  line  of  descent.  The  Marsupials 
differ  from  the  Monotremata  by  possessing  nipples;  so  that 
probably  these  organs  were  first  acquired  by  the  Marsupials, 
after  they  had  diverged  from,  and  risen  above,  the  Monotremata, 
and  were  then  transmitted  to  the  placental  mammals."  No  one 
will  suppose  that  the  Marsupials  still  remained  androgynous. 
after  they  had  approximately  acquired  their  present  structure. 
How  then  are  we  to  account  for  male  manmials  possessing 
mammsB  ?  It  is  possible  that  they  were  first  developed  in  the 
females  and  then  transferred  to  the  males;  but  from  what 
follows  this  is  hardly  probable. 


where  it  is  either  normal  and  sym- 
metriciil,  or  abnormal  and  uni- 
lateral. Dr.  Zouteveen  has  given 
me  references  on  this  subject,  more 
esjtecially  to  a  paper  by  Prof.  Hal- 
bertsma,  in  the  *  Transact,  of  the 
Dutch  Acad,  of  Sciences,*  vol.  xvi. 
Dr.  Giinther  doubts  the  fact,  but 
it  has  now  been  recorded  by  too 
many  good  observers  to  be  any 
lonji^er  disputed.  Dr.  M.  Lcssona 
writes  to  me,  that  he  has  veri- 
fied the  observations  made  by 
Cavolini  on  Serranns.  Prof.  Erco- 
laui  has  recently   shewn    ('Accud. 


delle    Scienze,'   Bologna,    Dec    28, 
1871)  that  eels  are  androgynous. 

^*  Prof.  Gegenbaur  has  shewn 
(*Jenaische  Zeitschrift,*  Bd.  vii.  p. 
212)  that  two  distinct  types  of 
nipples  prevail  throughout  the 
several  mammalian  orders,  but 
that  It  is  quite  intelligible  how  both 
could  have  been  derived  fi*ora  the 
nipples  of  the  Marsupials,  and  the 
latter  from  those  of  the  Monotro* 
mata.  See,  also,  a  memoir  by  Dr. 
Max  Huss,  on  the  mammary  gia&dii 
ibid.  Ji.  viii.  p.  176. 
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It  may  bo  snggested,  as  another  view,  that  long  after  the 
progenitors  of  the  whole  mammalian  class  had  ceased  to  be 
androgynous,  both  sexes  yielded  milk,  and  thus  nourished  their 
young ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Marsupials,  that  both  sexes  carried 
their  young  in  marsupial  sacks.  This  will  not  appear  altogether 
improbable,  if  we  reflect  that  the  males  of  existing  syngnatbous 
fishes  receive  the  eggs  of  the  females  in  their  abdominal  pouches, 
hatch  them,  and  afterwards,  as  some  believe,  nourish  the 
young;*— that  certain  other  male  fishes  hatch  the  eggs  within 
their  mouths  or  branchial  cavities; — that  certain  male  toads 
take  the  chaplets  of  eggs  from  the  females,  and  wind  them  round 
their  own  lliighs,  keeping  them  there  until  the  tadpoles  are 
born; — that  certain  male  birds  undertake  the  whole  duty  of 
incubation,  and  that  male  pigeons,  as  well  as  the  females,  feed 
their  nestlings  with  a  secretion  from  their.crops.  But  the  above 
suggestion  first  occurred  to  me  from  the  mammary  glands  of 
male  mammals  being  so  much  more  perfectly  developed  than 
the  rudiments  of  the  other  accessory  reproductive  parts,  which 
are  found  in  the  one  sex  though  proper  to  the  other.  The 
mammary  glands  and  nipples,  as  they  exist  in  male  mammals, 
can  indeed  hardly  be  called  rudimentary ;  they  are  merely  not 
fully  developed,  and  not  functionally  active.  They  are  sympa- 
thetically affected  under  the  influence  of  certain  diseases,  like 
the  same  organs  in  the  female.  They  often  secrete  a  few  drops 
of  milk  at  birth  and  at  pul)erty  :  this  latter  fact  occurred  in  the 
curious  case,  before  referred  to,  where  a  young  man  possessed 
two  pairs  of  mammie.  In  man  and  some  other  male  mammals 
these  organs  havo  been  known  occasionally  to  become  so  well 
developed  during  maturity  as  to  yield  a  fair  supply  of  milk. 
Now  if  we  supj)ose  that  during  a  former  prolonged  period  male 
mammals  aided  the  females  in  nursing  their  offspring,'*  and  that 
afterwards  from  some  cause  (as  from  the  production  of  a  smaller 
numlier  of  young)  the  males  ceased  to  give  this  aid,  disuse  of  the 
organs  during  maturity  would  lead  to  their  becoming  inactive ; 
and  from  two  well-known  principles  of  inheritance,  this  state  of 
inactivity  would  probably  be  transmitted  to  the  males  at  tlie 
corresponding  ago  of  maturity.    But  at  an  earlier  age  these 


••  Mr.  Lock  wood  believes  (as 
quoted  in  'Quart.  Journal  of  Science,* 
April,  1868,  p.  269),  from  what  he 
h:is  observed  of  the  development  of 
Hippocampus,  that  the  walls  .of  the 
abdominal  pouch  of  the  male  is 
some  way  atford  nourishment.  On 
male  fishes  hatching  the  ova  in  their 
flDo&ths,  see  a  very  interesting  paper 


by  Prof.  Wyman,  in  *  Proc.  Boston 
Soc  of  Nat.  Hist.*  Sept.  15,  1857; 
also  Prof.  Turner,  In  *  Journal  of 
Anat.  and  Phys.*  Nov.  1,  1866,  p. 
78.  Dr.  Giinther  has  likewise  de- 
scribed similar  cases. 

•'  Madlle.  C.  Royer  has  sucgestH 
a  similar  view  in  her  *Origint:  dc 
THomme,*  &c.,  1370. 
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organs  would  be  left  unaffected,  so  that  they  would  be  alznost 
equally  well  developed  in  the  young  of  both  sexes. 

Conclusion, — Von  Baer  has  defined  advancement  or  progress  in 
the  organic  scale  better  than  any  one  else,  as  resting  on  the 
amount  of  differentiation  and  specialisation  of  the  several  parts 
of  a  being, — when  arrived  at  maturity,  as  I  should  be  inclined  to 
add.  Now  as  organisms  have  become  slowly  adapted  to  diver- 
sified lines  of  life  by  means  of  natural  selection,  their  pnrts  will 
have  become  more  and  more  differentiated  and  specialised  for 
various  functions,  from  the  advantage  gained  by  the  division  oi 
physiological  labour.  The  same  part  appears  often  to  have  been 
modified  first  for  one  purpose,  and  then  long  afterwards  for 
some  other  and  quite  distinct  purpose ;  and  thus  all  the  parts 
are  rendered  more  and  more  complex.  But  each  organism  stiU 
retains  the  general  type  of  structure  of  the  progenitor  from 
which  it  was  aboriginally  derived.  In  accordance  with  this 
view  it  seems,  if  we  turn  to  geological  evidence,  that  orgam'sa- 
tion  on  the  whole  has  advanced  throughout  the  world  by  slow 
and  interrupted  stops.  In  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Vertebrata 
it  has  culminated  in  man.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  groups  of  orgnnic  beings  are  always  supplanted,  and  dis- 
appear as  soon  as  they  have  given  birth  to  other  and  inore 
perfect  groups.  The  latter,  though  victorious  over  their  pre- 
decessors, may  not  have  become  better  adapted  for  all  places  in 
the  economy  of  nature.  Some  old  forms  appear  to  have  survived 
from  inhabiting  protected  sites,  where  they  have  not  been 
exposed  to  very  severe  competition ;  and  these  often  aid  ns  in 
constructing  our  genealogies,  by  giving  us  a  fair  idea  of  former 
and  lost  populations.  But  we  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of 
looking  at  the  existing  members  of  any  lowly-organised  group  as 
perfect  representatives  of  their  ancient  predecessors. 

The  most  ancient  progenitors  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Vertebrata, 
at  which  we  arc  able  to  obtain  an  obscure  glance,  apparently 
consisted  of  a  group  of  marine  animals,'*'*  resembling  the  larvss  of 
existing  Ascidians.    These  animals   probably   gave  rise  to  a 


*'  The  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
shore must  be  greatly  affected  by 
the  tides ;  animals  living  either 
about  the  mean  high-water  mark, 
or  about  the  mean  low -water  mark, 
pass  through  \  complete  cycle  ol 
tidal  changes  in  a  fortnight.  Con- 
sequently, their  food  supply  will 
undergo  marked  changes  week  bv 
week.  The  vital  functions  of  sucn 
animals,   liviug    under    these    con- 


ditions for  many  generations,  can 
hardly  fail  to  run  their  course  in 
regular  weekly  periods.  Now  it  is  a 
mystenous  fact  that  in  the  higher 
and  now  terrestrial  Vertebrata,  as 
well  as  in  other  classes,  many*  nor- 
mal and  abnormal  processes  hare 
one  or  more  whole  weeks  as  their 
periods ;  this  would  be  rendered 
intelligible  it'  the  Vertebrata  are  de- 
scended from   an   animal   alUcd   to 
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group  of  fishes,  as  lowly  organised  as  the  lanoelei;  and  from 
these  the  Ganoids,  and  other  fishes  like  the  Lepidosiren,  must 
haye  been  developed.  From  such  fish  a  very  small  advance 
would  carry  us  on  to  the  Amphibians.  We  have  seen  that  birds 
and  reptiles  were  once  intimately  connected  together ;  and  tho 
Monotremata  now  connect  mammals  with  reptiles  in  a  slight 
degree.  But  no  one  can  at  present  say  by  what  line  of  descent 
the  three  higher  and  related  classes,  namely,  mammals,  birds, 
and  reptiles,  were  derived  from  the  two  lower  vertebrate  classes, 
namely,  amphibians  and  fishes.  In  the  class  of  mammals  the 
steps  are  not  difficult  to  conceive  wliich  led  from  the  ancient 
Monotremata  to  the  ancient  Marsupials ;  and  from  these  to  the 
early  progenitors  of  the  placental  mammals.  We  n^ay  thus 
ascend  to  the  LemuridsB ;  and  the  interval  is  not  very  wide  from 
these  to  the  SimiadsB.  The  Simiadas  then  branched  off  into  two 
great  stems,  the  New  World  and  Old  World  monkeys ;  and  from 
the  latter,  at  a  remote  period,  Man,  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the 
Universe,  proceeded. 

Thus  we  have  given  to  man  a  pedigree  of  prodigious  length,  but 
not,  it  may  bo  said,  of  noble  quality.  The  world,  it  has  often 
been  remarked,  appears  as  if  it  had  long  been  preparing  for  the 
advent  of  man :  and  this,  in  one  sense  is  strictly  true,  for  he 
owes  his  birth  to  a  long  line  of  progenitors.  If  any  single  link 
in  this  chain  had  never  existed,  man  would  not  have  been  exactly 
what  he  now  is.  Unless  we  wilfully  close  our  eyes,  we  may,  with 
our  present  knowledge,  approximately  recognise  our  parentage ; 
nor  need  we  feel  ashamed  of  it.  The  most  humble  organism  is 
sometliing  much  higher  than  the  inorganic  dust  under  our  feet ; 
and  no  one  with  an  unbiassed  mind  can  study  any  living 
creature,  however  humble,  without  being  struck  with  enthusiasm 
at  its  marvellous  structure  and  properties. 


,  the  existing  tidal  Ascidians.  Many 
instances  of  such  periodic  processes 
might  be  given,  as  the  gestation  of 
mammals,  the  duration  of  fevers,  &c. 
The  hatching  of  eggs  affords  also  a 
good  example,  for,  according  to  Mr. 
Bartiitt  (*  Land  and  Water,*  Jan.  7, 
1871),  tho  eggs  of  the  pigeon  are 
hatched  in  i\io  weeks;  those  of  the 
fowl  in  three ;  those  of  the  duck  in 
four;  those  of  the  goose  in  five; 
and  those  of  the  ostrich  in  seven 
weeks.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  a 
r<»currcEt  period,  if  approxiuiately 
of  the  right  duration  for  any  pro- 


cess or  function,  would  not,  when 
once  gained,  be  liable  to  change; 
consequently  it  might  be  thus  trans- 
mitted through  almost  any  number 
of  generations.  But  if  the  function 
changed,  the  period  would  have  to 
change,  and  would  be  apt  to  change 
almost  abruptly  by  a  whole  week. 
This  conclusion,  if  sound,  s  highly 
remarkable  ;  for  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion in  each  mammal,  and  the 
hatching  of  each  bird*s  eggs,  and 
many  other  vital  processes,  ihus 
betray  to  us  the  primordial  birth- 
place of  these  animaU. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

On  the  Races  of  Man. 

The  nature  and  value  of  specific  charactera — Application  to  the  racen  of 
man — Arguments  in  favour  of,  and  opposed  to,  ranking  the  so-called 
races  of  man  as  distinct  species — Sub-species — Monogenists  and  poly- 
genists — Convergence  of  charHcter — Numerous  points  of  resemblance  in 
body  and  mind  between  the  most  distinct  races  of  man — ^l^he  ^tate  of 
man  when  he  fii*st  spread  over  the  earth — Each  race  not  descended  from 
a  single  pair — The  extinction  of  races — The  formation  oi  races — ^The 
effects  of  crossing — Slight  influence  of  the  direct  action  of  the  con- 
ditions of  lite — Slight  or  no  iuHuence  of  natural  selection — Sexual 
selection. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  describe  the  several  so-called  races 
of  men ;  but  1  am  about  to  enquire  what  is  the  value  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  under  a  classificatory  point  of  view,  and 
how  they  have  originated.  In  determining  whether  two  or  more 
allied  fonns  ought  to  l)e  ranked  as  species  or  varieties,  naturalists 
are  practically  guided  by  the  following  considerations;  namely,  the 
amount  of  difference  l)etween  them,  and  whether  such  differences 
relate  to  few  or  many  points  of  structure,  and  whether  they  are 
of  physiological  importance ;  but  more  especially  whether  they, 
are  constant.  Constancy  of  character  is  what  is  chiefly  valued 
and  sought  for  by  naturalists.  Whenever  it  can  be  shewn,  or 
rendered  probable,  that  the  forms  in  question  have  I'emained 
distinct  for  a  long  i^riod,  tliis  becomes  an  argument  of  much 
weight  in  favour  of  treating  them  as  species.  Even  a  slight 
degree  of  sterility  l)etween  any  two  forms  when  first  crossed,  or 
in  their  offspring,  is  generally  considered  as  a  decisive  test  of 
their  specific  distinctness;  and  their  continued  persistence 
without  blending  within  the  same  area,  is  usually  accepted  as 
suflicient  evidence,  either  of  some  degree  of  mutual  stejility,  or " 
in  the  case  of  animals  of  some  mutual  repugnance  to  pairing. 

Independently  of  fusion  from  intercrossing,  the  complete 
alienee,  in  a  well-investigated  region,  of  varieties  linking 
together  any  two  closely-allied  forms,  is  probably  the  most 
important  of  all  the  criterions  of  their  specific  distinctness ;  and 
this  is  a  somewhat  different  consideration  from  mere  constancy 
of  character,  for  two  forms  may  l)e  highly  variable  and  yet  not 
yield  intermediate  varieties.  Geographical  distribution  is  often 
brouglit  into  play  unconsciously  and  sometimes  consciously ;  so 
Ihat  forms  living  in  two  widuly  separated  areas,  in  which  most 
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of  the  other  inhabitants  are  specifically  distinct,  are  themselves 
usually  looked  at  as  distinct ;  but  in  truth  this  affords  no  aid  in  dis- 
tinguishing geographical  races  from  so-called  good  or  true  species. 

Now  let  us  apply  these  generally- admitted  principles  to  the 
races  Of  man,  viewing  him  in  the  same  spirit  as  a  naturalist  would 
any  other  animal.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  difference  between 
the  racosy  we  must  make  some  allowance  for  our  nice  powers  of 
discrimination  gained  by  the  long  habit  of  observing  ourselves. 
In  India,  as  Elphinstone  remarks,  although  a  newly-arrived 
European  cannot  at  first  distinguish  the  various  native  races, 
yet  they  soon  appear  to  him  extremely  dissimilar  ;*  and  the 
Hindoo  cannot  at  first  perceive  any  difference  bbtween  the  several 
European  nations.  Even  the  most  distinct  races  of  man  are 
much  more  like  each  other  in  form  than  would  at  first  be  sup- 
posed ;  certain  negro  tribes  must  be  excepted,  whilst  others,  as 
Dr.  Eohlfs  writes  to  me,  and  as  I  have  myself  seen,  have 
Caucasian  features.  This  geneml  similarity  is  well  shewn  by 
the  French  photographs  in  the  Collection  Anthropologiquo  du 
Museum  de  Paris  of  the  men  belonging  to  various  races,  the 
greater  number  of  which  might  pass  for  Europeans,  as  many 
persons  to  whom  I  have  shewn  them  have  remarked.  Neverthe- 
less, these  men,  if  seen  alive,  would  undoubtedly  appear  very 
distinct,  so  that  we  are  clearly  much  influenced  in  our  judgment 
by  the  mere  colour  of  the  skin  and  hair,  by  slight  differences  in 
the  features,  and  by  expression. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  various  races,  when 
carefully  compared  and  measured,  differ  much  from  each  other, 
— as  in  the  texture  of  the  hair,  the  relative  proportions  of  all  parts 
of  the  body,*  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  the  form  and  capacity  of 
the  skull,  and  even  in  the  convolutions  of  the  brain.*  But  it 
would  1)0  an  endless  task  to  specify  the  numerous  points  of 
difference.  The  races  differ  also  in  constitution,  in  acclimatisation 
and  in  liability  to  certain  diseases.  Their  mental  characteristics 
are  likewise  very  distinct ;  chiefly  as  it  would  appear  in  their 
emotional,  but  partly  in  their  intellectual  faculties.  Every  one 
who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  comparison,  must  have  been 


>  *  History  of  India,*  18+1,  vol.  i. 
p.  323.  Father  Ripa  makes  exactly 
the  same  remark  with  respect  to 
ihe  Chinese. 

'  A  vast  number  of  measure- 
ments of  Whites,  Blacks,  and  In- 
dians, are  given  in  the  *  Investiga- 
tions in  the  Military  and  Anthrojio- 
log.  Statistics  of  American  Soldiers,* 
hy  F.  A.  Gould,  18(59,  pp.  298-358; 


*0n  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,'  p.  471. 
See  also  the  numerous  and  valuable 
tables,  by  Dr.  Weisbach,  from  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Scherzer  and 
Dr.  Schwarz,  in  the  *  Reise  der 
Novara:  Anthropolog.  Theil,'  1867. 
*  See,  for  instance,  Mr.  Marshall's 
account  of  the  brain  of  a  Bush- 
woman,  in  *  Phil.  Transact.'  186-4, 
p.  519. 
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struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  taciturn^  oven  morose, 
aborigines  of  S  America  and  the  light-hearted,  talkative  negroes. 
There  is  a  nearly  similar  contrast  between  the  Malays  and  tho 
Papuans,^  who  live  under  the  same  physical  conditions,  and  are 
separated  from  each  other  only  by  a  narrow  space  of  sea. 

We  will  first  consider  the  arguments  which  may  be  advanced 
in  favour  of  classing  the  races  of  man  as  distinct  spibcies,  and 
then  the  arguments  on  the  other  side.  If  a  naturalist,  who  had 
never  before  seen  a  Negro,  Hottentot,  Australian,  or  MongoliaQj 
were  to  compare  them,  he  would  at  once  perceive  that  they 
differed  in  a  multitude  of  characters,  some  of  slight  and  some  of 
considerable  importance.  On  enquiry  he  would  find  that  they 
were  adapted  to  live  under  widely  different  climates,  and  that 
they  diifered  somewhat  in  bodily  constitution  and  mental  dis- 
position. If  he  were  then  told  that  hundreds  of  similar  specimens 
could  be  brought  from  .the  same  countries,  he  would  assuredly 
declare  that  they  were  as  good  species  as  many  to  which  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  affixing  specific  names.  This  conclusion 
would  bo  greatly  strengthened  as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained  that 
these  forms  had  all  retained  the  same  character  for  many 
centuries ;  and  that  negroes,  apparently  identical  with  existing 
negroes,  had  lived  at  least  4000  years  ago.*  He  would  also  hear, 
on  the  authority  of  an  excellent  observer.  Dr.  Lund,®  that  the 
human  skulls  found  in  the  caves  of  Brazil,  entombed  with  many 
extinct  mammals,  belonged  to  the  same  type  as  that  now  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  American  Continent. 


*  Wallace,  *  The  Malay  Archi- 
pelago/ vol.  ii.  1869,  p.  178. 

*  With  respect  to  the  figures  in 
the  famous  Egyptian  caves  of  Abou- 
Simbel,  M.  Pouchet  says  (*  Tho 
Plurality  of  the  Human  Races,*  Eng. 
translat.  1864-,  p.  50),  that  he  was 
far  from  finding  recognisable  repre- 
sentations of  the  dozen  or  more 
nations  which  some  authors  believe 
that  they  can  recognise.  Even  some 
of  the  most  strongly-marked  races 
cannot  be  identified  with  that  de- 
jfrce  of  unanimity  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  what  has  been 
written  on  the  subject.  Thus 
Mossrs.  Nott  and  Gliddon  ('Types 
of  MiinkiuJ,'  p.  1+8)  state  that 
Uaraeses  II.,  or  the  Great,  has 
features  superblv  Kurojean  ;  where- 
as Knox,  another  firm  believer  in 
the  specific  distinctness  of  the  races  cf 


man  (*  Races  of  Man,*  1850,  p.  201), 
speaking  of  young  Memnon  (the 
same  as  Rameses  II.,  as  I  am  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Birch),  insists  in  the 
strongest  manner  that  he  is  identical 
in  character  with  the  Jews  of  Ant« 
werp.  Again,  when  I  looked  at  the 
statue  of  Amunoph  III.,  I  agreed  with 
two  officers  of  the  establishment, 
both  competent  judges,  that  he  bad 
a  strongly  marked  negro  type  of 
features ;  but  Messrs.  Nott  ani 
Gliddon  (ibid.  p.  146,  fig.  53)  de- 
scribe him  as  a  hybrid,  bur.  not  of 
*'  negro  intermixture." 

•  As  quoted  bv  Nott  and  Gliddon, 
'Types  of  Mankind,'  1854,  p,  439. 
They  give  also  corroborative  evi- 
dence ;  but  C.  Vofrt  thinks  that  the 
subject  requires  further  investigu- 
tion. 
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Our  naturalist  would  then  perhaps  turn  to  geographical  dis- 
tribution, and  he  would  probably  declare  that  those  forms  must 
be  distinct  species,  which  differ  not  only  in  appearance,  but 
are  fitted  for  hot,  as  well  as  damp  or  dry  countries,  and  for  the 
Arctic  regions.  He  might  appeal  to  the  fact  that  no  species  in 
the  group  next  to  man,  namely  the  Quadrumana,  can  resist  a  low 
temperature,  or  any  considerable  change  of  climate ;  and  that 
the  species  which  come  nearest  to  man  have  never  been  reared 
to  maturity,  even  under  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe.  He 
would  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact,  first  noticed  by  Agassiz,' 
that  the  different  races  of  man  are  distributed  over  the  world  in 
the  same  zoological  provinces,  as  those  inhabited  by  undoubtedly 
distinct  species  and  genera  of  mammals.  Tliis  is  manifestly  the 
case  with  the  Australian,  Mongolian,  and  Negro  races  of  man ;  in 
a  less  well-marked  manner  with  the  Hottentots;  but  plainly 
with  the  Papuans  and  Malays,  who  are  separated,  as  Mr.  Wallace 
has  shewn,  by  nearly  the  same  line  which  divides  the  great 
Malayan  and  Australian  zoological  provinces.  The  Aborigines 
of  America  range  throughout  the  Continent ;  and  this  at  first 
appears  opposed  to  the  above  rule,  for  most  of  the  productions  of 
the  Southern  and  Northern  halves  differ  widely :  yet  some  few 
living  forms,  as  the  opossum,  range  from  the  one  into  the  other, 
as  did  formerly  some  of  the  gigantic  Edentata.  The  Esquimaux, 
like  other  Arctic  animals,  extend  round  the  whole  polar  regions. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  difference  between  the 
mammals  of  the  several  zoological  provinces  does  not  correspond 
with  the  degree  of  separation  between  the  latter ;  so  that  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  an  anomaly  that  the  Negro  differs  more, 
and  the  American  much  less  from  the  other  races  of  man,  than 
do  the  mammals  of  the  African  and  American  continents  from 
the  manamals  of  the  other  provinces.  Man,  it  may  be  added, 
does  not  appear  to  have  aboriginally  inhabited  any  oceanic  island ; 
and  in  this  respect  he  resembles  the  other  members  of  his  class. 

In  determining  whether  the  supix)sed  varieties  of  the  same 
kind  of  domestic  animal  should  be  ranked  as  such,  or  as  spe- 
cifically distinct,  that  is,  whether  any  of  them  are  descended  from 
distinct  wild  species,  every  natui'alist  would  lay  much  stress  on 
the  fact  of  their  external  parasites  being  specifically  distinct. 
All  the  more  stress  would  be  laid  on  this  fact,  as  it  would  be  an 
exceptional  one ;  for  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Denny  that  the  most 
different  kinds  of  dogs,  fowls,  and  pigeons,  in  England,  are 
infested  by  the  same  species  of  Podiculi  or  lice.  Now  Mr.  A. 
Murray  has  carefully  examined  the  Pediculi  collected  in  different 

'*  Diversity  of  Origin  of  the  Human  Races,*  in  the  'Christian 
ExaiLiuur/  July  1850. 
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ooniitries  from  the  different  races  of  man;*  and  he  finds  thiit 
they  differ,  not  only  in  colour,  but  in  the  Btructnre  of  their 
claws  and  limbs.  In  every  case  in  which  many  specimens  weie 
obtained  the  differences  were  constant.  The  surgeon  of  a  wbaling 
ship  in  the  Pacific  assured  me  that  when  the  Pedionii,  with 
which  some  Sandwich  Islanders  on  board  swarmed,  strayed  on 
to  the  bodies  of  the  English  sailors,  they  died  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  days.  These  Podiculi  were  darker  coloured,  and 
appeared  different  from  those  proper  to  the  natives  of  Chiloe  in 
South  America,  of  which  he  gave  me  specimens.  These,  again, 
appeared  larger  and  much  softer  than  European  lice.  Mr. 
Murray  procured  four  kinds  from  Africa,  namely  from  the  N^roes 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  coasts,  from  the  Hottentots  and 
Kaffirs ;  two  kinds  from  the  natives  of  Australia ;  two  from  North 
and  two  from  South  America.  In  these  latter  cases  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  Pediculi  came  from  natives  inhabiting  different 
districts.  With  insects  slight  structural  differences,  if  constant, 
are  generally  esteemed  of  specific  value:  and  the  fact  of  the 
races  of  man  being  infested  by  parasites,  which  appear  to  be 
specifically  distinct,  might  fairly  be  urged  as  an  argument  that 
the  races  themselves  ought  to  be  classed  as  distinct  species. 

Our  supposed  naturalist  having  proceeded  thus  far  in  his 
investigation,  would  next  enquire  whether  the  races  of  men,  when 
crossed,  were  in  any  degree  sterile.  He  might  consult  the  work* 
of  Professor  Broca,  a  cautious  and  philosophical  observer,  and  in 
this  he  would  find  good  evidence  that  some  races  were  quite 
fertile  together,  but  evidence  of  an  opposite  nature  in  regard  to 
other  races.  Thus  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  native  women  of 
Austi-alia  and  Tasmania  rarely  produce  children  to  European 
men  ;  the  evidence,  however,  on  this  head  has  now  been  shewn 
to  lie  almost  valueless.  The  half-castes  are  killed  by  the  pure 
blacks :  and  an  account  has  lately  been  published  of  eleven  half- 
caste  youths  murdered  and  burnt  at  the  same  time,  whose 
remains  were  found  by  the  police.**'  Again,  it  has  often  been 
said  that  when  miilattoes  intermarry  they  produce  few  children; 
on  the   other  hand.  Dr.  Bachman  of  Charleston"  positively 


•  *  Transact.  R.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,* 
vol.  xxii.  1861,  p.  6t37. 

•  •  On  the  Phenomena  of  Hybridity 
m  the  Genus  liomu,'  Eng.  trauslat. 
1864. 

^^  See  the  interesting  letter  by 
Mr.  T.  A.  Murray,  in  the  *  Anthro- 
polog.  Review,*  April  1868,  p.  liii. 
J  a  this  letter  Count  Strzelecki's 
tf.itcni«'Dt,  that  Australian  women 


who  have  borne  children  to  a  whtf« 
man  are  afterwardt  sterile  with 
their  own  race,  is  disproved,  M.  A. 
de  Quatrefages  luis  also  collected 
(*  Revue  des  Cours  ScientiHquea,' 
March  1869,  j).  239)  much  evidence 
that  Australians  and  Euro|>ean8  an 
not  sterile  when  crossed. 

"    *  An     Exaniiuatiou     of    Prof 
Agassiz's  Sketch    of  tho  Nat.  Pro- 
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asserts  that  he  has  known  mulatto  families  whioh  have  inter- 
married for  several  generations,  and  have  continued  on  an 
average  as  fertile  as  either  pui'e  whites  or  pure  blacks.  Enquiries 
formerly  made  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  on  this  subject  led  him,  as  he 
informs  mo,  to  the  same  conclusion."  In  the  United  States  the 
census  for  the  year  1854  included,  according  to  Dr.  Bachman, 
405,751  mulattoes  ;  and  this  number,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  seems  small ;  but  it  may  partly  be  accounted 
for  by  the  degraded  and  anomalous  position  of  the  class,  and  by 
the  profligacy  of  the  women.  A  certain  amount  of  absorption  of 
mulattoes  into  negroes  must  always  be  in  progress;  and  this 
would  lead  to  an  apparent  diminution  of  the  former.  The  inferior 
vitality  of  mulattoes  is  spoken  of  in  a  trustworthy  work**  as  a 
well-known  phenomenon ;  and  this,  although  a  diflferent  considera- 
tion from  their  lessened  fertility,  may  perhaps  be  advanced  as 
a  proof  of  the  specific  distinctness  of  the  parent  races.  No  doubt 
both  animal  and  vegetable  hybrids,  when  produced  from  extremely 
distinct  species,  are  liable  to  premature  death ;  but  the  parents 
of  mulattoes  cannot  be  put  under  the  category  of  extremely 
distinct  species.  The  common  Mule,  so  notorious  for  long  life 
and  vigour,  and  yet  so  sterile,  shews  how  little  necessary  con- 
nection there  is  in  hybrids  between  lessened  fertility  and  vitality ; 
other  analogous  cases  could  be  cited. 

Even  if  it  should  hereafter  bo  proved  that  all  the  races  of 
men  were  perfectly  fertile  together,  he  who  was  inclined  from 
other  reasons  to  rank  them  as  distinct  species,  might  with  justice 
argue  that  fertility  and  sterility  are  not  safe  criterions  of  specific 
distinctness.  We  know  that  these  qualities  are  easily  affected 
by  changed  conditions  of  life,  or  by  close  inter-breeding,  and  that 
they  are  governed  by  highly  complex  laws,  for  instance,  that  of 
the  unequal  fertility  of  converse  crosses  between  the  same  two 
species.  With  forms  which  must  be  ranked  as  undoubted 
species, *a  perfect  series  exists  from  those  which  are  absolutely 
sterile  when  crossed,  to  those  which  are  almost  or  completely 


vinces  of  the  Animal  World,*  Charles- 
ton, 1855,  p.  44. 

**  Dr.  Rohlfs  writes  to  me  that 
he  found  the  mixed  races  in  the 
Great  Sahara,  derived  from  Arabs, 
berJ»ers,  and  Negr(>es  of  thjee  tribes, 
extraordinaiilv  tortile.    On  the  other 

m 

hand,  Mr.  Winwood  Reude  informs 
me  that  the  Negroes  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  thousfh  admiring  white  men 
and  mulattoes,  have  a  maxim  that 
mulattoes  should  not  intermarry,  as 


the  children  are  few  and  sickly. 
This  belief,  as  Mr.  Reade  remark^, 
deserves  attention,  as  white  men 
have  visited  and  resided  on  the  Gold 
Coast  for  four  hundred  years,  so 
that  the  natives  have  had  ample 
time  to  gnu  knowledge  through 
experience. 

"  *  Military  and  Arlhropolog. 
Statistics  of  American  Soldiers/  bj 
B.  A.  Gould,  1869,  p.  319. 
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fertile.  The  degrees  of  sterility  do  not  coincide  strictly  with 
tlie  degrees  of  difference  between  the  parents  in  external  stmctore 
or  habits  of  life.  Man  in  many  respects  may  be  compared  with 
those  animals  which  have  long  been  domesticated,  and  a  Itirge 
body  of  evidence  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Pallasian 
doctrine,"  that  domestication  tends  to  eliminate  the  sterility 
which  is  so  general  a  result  of  the  crossing  of  species  in  a  state 
of  nature.  From  these  several  considerations,  it  may  be  justly 
urged  that  the  perfect  fertility  of  the  intercrossed  races  of  man, 
if  established,  would  not  absolutely  preclude  us  from  ranking 
them  as  distinct  species. 

Independently  of  fertility,  the  characters  presented  by  the  off- 
spring from  a  cross  have  been  thought  to  indicate  whether  or  not 
the  parent-forms  ought  to  be  ranked  as  species  or  varieties ;  but 
after  carefully  studying  the  evidence,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  general  rules  of  this  kind  can  be  trusted.  The 
ordinary  result  of  a  cross  is  the  production  of  a  blended  or 

"  *  The  Variation  of  Animals  and     sterile,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 


Plants  under  Domestication/  vol.  ii. 
p.  109.  I  may  here  remind  the 
reader  that  the  sterility  of  species 
when  crossed  is  not  a  specially- 
acquired  quality,  but,  like  the  in- 
capacity of  certain  trees  to  be  graft- 
ed together,  is  incidental  on  other 
acquired  differences.  The  nature 
of  these  differences  is  unknown,  but 
they  relate  more  especially  to  the  re- 
productive system,  and  much  less  so 
to  external  structure  or  to  ordinary 
differences  in  constitution.  One 
important  element  in  the  sterility 
of  crossed  species  apparently  lies  in 
one  or  both  bavins:  been  long  habi- 
tuated  to  fixed  conditions  ;  for  we 
know  that  changed  conditions  have 
a  special  influence  on  the  repro- 
ductive system,  and  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  (as  before  re- 
marked) that  the  fluctuating  con- 
ditions of  domestication  tend  to 
eliminate  that  sterility  which  is  so 
general  with  species,  in  a  natural 
state,  when  crossed.  It  has  else- 
where been  shewn  by  me  (ibid.  vol. 
ii.  p.  185,  an<l  'Origin  of  Species* 
5th  edit.  p.  .ilT).  that  the  sterility 
of  ( rossed  species  has  not  been  ac- 
quit cd  through  natural  selection : 
we  can  see  that  when  two  forms 
have    already   been   rcndeicd   very 


their  sterility  should  be  augmented 
by  the  preservation  or  survival  of 
the  more  and  more  sterile  indi- 
viduals; for  as  the  sterility  in- 
creases, fewer  and  fewer  oflspring 
will  be  produced  from  which  to 
breed,  and  at  last  only  single  in- 
dividuals will  be  produced,  at  the 
rarest  intervals.  But  there  is  even 
a  higher  grade  of  sterility  than 
tliis.  Both  Gartner  and  Kolrenter 
have  proved  that  in  genera  of  plants 
including  many  species,  a  Rerie6 
can  be  termed  from  species  which 
when  crossed  yield  fewer  and  fewei 
seeds,  to  species  which  never  pro* 
duce  a  single  seed,  but  yet  ai'P 
affected  by  the  pollen  of  the  other 
species,  as  shewn  by  the  swelling 
of  the  germen.  It  is  here  mani- 
festly impossible  to  select  the  more 
sterile  individuals,  which  have  al- 
ready ceased  to  yield  seeds ;  so  that 
the  acme  of  sterility,  when  the 
germen  alone  is  affected,  cannot 
have  been  gained  through  selcctioOi 
This  acme,  and  no  doubt  the  other 
grades  of  sterility,  are  the  incidental 
results  of  certain  unknown  differ- 
ences in  the  constitution  of  the  re- 
productive system  of  the  species 
which  arc  crossed' 
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intermediate  form ;  but  in  certain  cases  some  of  the  offspring  take 
closely  after  one  parent-form,  and  some  after  the  other.  This  is 
ospecially  apt  to  occur  when  the  parents  differ  in  characters 
which  first  appeared  as  sudden  variations  or  monstrosities.**  I 
refer  to  this  point,  because  Dr.  Rohlfs  informs  me  that  he  has 
frequently  seen  in  Africa  the  offspring  of  negroes  crossed  with 
members  of  other  races,  either  completely  black  or  completely 
white,  or  rarely  piebald.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  notorious 
that  in  America  mulattoes  commonly  present  an  intermediate 
appearance. 

We  have  now  seen  that  a  naturalist  might  feel  himself  fully 
justified  in  ranking  the  races  of  man  as  distinct  species ;  for  he 
has  found  that  they  are  distinguished  by  many  differences  in 
structure  and  constitution,  some  being  of  importance.  These 
differences  have,  also,  remained  nearly  constant  for  very  long 
periods  of  time.  Our  naturalist  will  have  been  in  some  degree 
influenced  by  the  enormous  range  of  man,  which  is  a  great 
anomaly  in  the  class  of  mammals,  if  mankind  be  viewed  as  a 
single  species.  He  will  have  been  struck  with  the  distribution  of 
the  several  so-called  races,  which  accords  with  that  of  other 
undoubtedly  distinct  species  of  mammals.  Finally,  he  might 
urge  that  the  mutual  fertility  of  all  the  races  has  not  as  yet  been 
fully  proved,  ond  even  if  proved  would  not  be  an  absolute  proof 
of  their  specific  identity. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  if  our  supposed  naturalist 
were  to  enquire  whether  the  forms  of  man  keep  distinct  like 
ordinary  species,  when  mingled  together  in  large  numbers  in  the 
same  country,  he  would  immediately  discover  that  this  was  by 
no  means  the  case.  In  Brazil  he  would  behold  an  immense 
mongrel  population  of  Negroes  and  Portuguese ;  in  Chiloe,  and 
other  parts  of  South  America,  he  would  behold  the  whole  popu- 
lation consisting  of  Indians  and  Spaniards  blended  in  various 
degrees.^®  In  many  parts  of  the  same  continent  he  would  meet 
with  the  most  complex  crosses  between  Negroes,  Indians,  and 
Europeans ;  and  judging  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  such  triple 
crosses  afford  the  severest  test  of  the  mutual  fertilii^y  of  the 
parent-forms.  In  one  island  of  the  Pacific  he  would  find  a 
small  population  of  mingled  Polynesian  and  English  blood ;  and 
in  the  Fiji  Archipelago  a  population  of  Polynesian  and  Negritos 

"  *The  Variation    of  Animals,'  success  and  energy  of  the  Paulistns 

&c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  in  Brazil,  who  are  a  much  crossed 

"  M.  de  Quatrefages   has   given  race  of  Portuguese  and  Indians,  with 

(*  Anthropolog.  Heview,'  Jan.  1869,  a   mixture   of  the   blood  cf  other 

p.  22)  an  interesting  account  of  the  races. 
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ciofi^ed  in  all  degrees.  Many  analogous  cases  could  be  be  added ; 
for  instance,  in  Africa.  Hence  the  races  of  man  are  not  suf- 
ficiently distinct  to  inhabit  the  same  country  without  fasion ; 
and  the  absence  of  fusion  affords  the  usual  and  best  test  of 
si)ecific  distinctness. 

Our  naturalist  would  likewise  be  much  disturbed  as  soon  as 
he  perceived  that  the  distinctive  characters  of  all  the  races  were 
highly  variable.  This  fact  strikes  every  one  on  first  beholding 
the  negro  slaves  in  Brazil,  who  have  been  imported  from  all 
parts  of  Africa.  The  same  remark  holds  good  with  the 
Polynesians,  and  with  many  other  races.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  character  can  be  named  which  is  distinctive  of  a 
race  and  is  constant.  Savages,  even  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  tribe,  are  not  nearly  so  uniform  in  character,  as  has  been 
often  asserted.  Hottentot  women  offer  certain  pecub'arities, 
more  strongly  marked  than  those  occurring  in  any  other  race, 
but  these  are  known  not  to  be  of  constant  occurrence.  In  the 
several  American  tribes,  colour  and  hairiness  differ  considerably; 
as  does  colour  to  a  certain  degree,  and  the  shape  of  the  features 
greatly,  in  the  Negroes  of  Africa.  The  shape  of  the  skull  varies 
much  in  some  races ;"  and  so  it  is  with  every  other  character. 
Now  all  naturalists  have  learnt  by  dearly-bought  experience,  how 
rash  it  is  to  attempt  to  define  species  by  the  aid  of  inconstant 
characters. 

But  the  most  weighty  of  all  the  arguments  against  treating 
the  races  of  man  as  distinct  species,  is  that  they  graduate  into 
each  other,  independently  in  many  cases,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
of  their  having  intercrossed.  Man  has  been  studied  more 
carefully  than  any  other  animal,  and  yet  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  diversity  amongst  capable  judges  whether  he  should  be 
classed  as  a  single  species  or  race,  or  as  two  (Virey),  as  three 
(Jacquinot),  as  four  (Kant),  five  (Blumenbach),  six  (Buffon), 
seven  (Hunter),  eight  (Agassiz),  eleven  (Pickering),  fifteen 
(Bory  St.  Vincent),  sixteen  (Desmoulins),  twenty-two  (Morton), 
sixty  (Cravvfurd),  or  as  sixty-three,  according  to  Burke."  This 
diversity  of  judgment  does  not  prove  that  the  races  ought  not 
to  be  ranked  as  species,  but  it  shows  that  they  graduate  into  each 


"  For  instance  with  the  abori- 
gines of  America  and  Australia, 
prof.  Huxley  says  ('  Transact.  Inter- 
nat.  Congress  of  Prehist.  Arch.* 
18G8,  p.  105)  that  tho  skulls  of 
many  South  GermaD*?  and  Swiss  are 
"  H.S  ^hort  and  as  broad  as  thoso  of 
«  the  Tartars/'  &t. 


*'  See  a  good  discussion  on  this 
subject  in  Waitz,  *  lotroduct.  to 
Anthropology,*  Kng.  translat.  1863, 
pp.  198-208,  227.  I  have  taken 
some  of  the  above  statements  from 
H.  Tnttle*8  '  Origin  and  Antiquity 
of  I'hvsical  Man/  Bostcn,  1866,  p. 
35. 
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other,  and  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  discover  clear  distinctiye 
characters  between  them. 

Every  naturalist  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  undertake  the 
description  of  a  group  of  highly  varying  organisms,  has  en- 
countered cases  (I  speak  after  experience)  precisely  like  that  of 
man  •  and  if  of  a  cautious  disposition,  he  will  end  by  uniting  aU 
the  forms  which  graduate  into  each  other,  under  a  single 
species ;  for  he  will  say  to  himself  that  he  has  no  right  to  give 
names  to  objects  which  he  cannot  define.  Cases  of  this  kind 
occur  in  the  Order  which  includes  man,  namely  in  certain  genera 
of  monkeys;  whilst  in  other  genera,  as  in  Cercopithecus,  most  of 
the  species  can  be  determined  with  certainty.  In  the  American 
genus  Cebus,  the  various  forms  are  ranked  by  some  naturalists 
as  species,  by  others  as  mere  geographical  races.  Now  if 
numerous  specimens  of  Cebus  were  collected  from  all  parts  of 
South  America,  and  those  forms  which  at  present  appear  to  be 
specifically  distinct,  were  found  to  graduate  into  each  other  by 
close  steps,  they  would  usually  be  ranked  as  mere  varieties  or 
races ;  and  this  course  has  been  followed  by  most  naturalists 
with  respect  to  the  races  of  man.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  are  forms,  at  least  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom," which  we  cannot  avoid  naming  as  species,  but  which  are 
connected  together  by  numberless  gradations,  independently  of 
intercrossing. 

Some  naturalists  have  lately  employed  the  term  "  sub-species" 
to  designate  forms  which  possess  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
true  species,  but  which  hardly  deserve  so  high  a  rank.  Now  if 
we  reflect  on  the  weighty  arguments  above  given,  for  raising  the 
races  of  man  to  the  dignity  of  species,  and  the  insuperable  diflB- 
culties  on  the  other  side  in  defining  them,  it  seems  that  the  term 
"  sub-species  "  might  here  be  used  with  propriety.  But  from 
long  habit  the  term  "  race  "  will  perhaps  always  be  employed. 
The  choice  of  terms  is  only  so  far  important  in  that  it  is  desirable 
to  use,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  terms  for  the  same  degrees  of 
difiference.  Unfortunately  this  can  rarely  be  done :  for  the  larger 
genera  generally  include  closely-allied  forms,  which  can  be 
distinguished  only  with  much  difficulty,  whilst  the  smaller 
genera  within  the  same  family  include  forms  that  are  perfectly 
distinct ;  yet  all  must  be  ranked  equally  as  species.  So  again, 
species  within  the  same  large  genus  by  no  means  resemble 
each  other  to  the  same  degree :  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them 

'•  Prof.  Nagpli  has  carefully  de-  has    made    analogous    remarks   on 

■cribed  sererai  striking  cases  in  bis  some    intermediate    foims    iu    th€ 

'Botac.sche   Mittheilungen/    b.    ii.  Compositse  of  N.  Arotrica. 
1866,  3.  2»4-369.     Prof.  Awi  Gray 
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can  generally  be  arranged  in  little  groups  round  oilier  species, 
like  satellites  round  planets.** 

The  question  whether  mankind  consists  of  one  or  several 
species  has  of  late  years  been  much  discussed  by  anthropologists, 
who  are  divided  into  the  two  schools  of  monogenists  and 
polygenists.  Those  who  do  not  admit  the  principle  of  evolution, 
must  look  at  species  as  separate  creations,  or  as  in  some  manner 
as  distinct  entities ;  and  they  must  decide  what  forms  of  man  they 
will  consider  as  species  by  the  analogy  of  the  method  commonly 
pursued  in  ranking  other  organic  beings  as  species.  But  it  is  a 
hopeless  endeavour  to  decide  this  point,  until  some  definition  of 
the  term  "  species  *'  is  generally  accepted ;  and  the  definition 
must  not  include  an  indeterminate  element  such  as  an  act  of 
creation.  We  might  as  well  attempt  without  any  definition  to 
decide  whether  a  certain  number  of  houses  should  be  called  a 
village,  town,  or  city.  We  have  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  never-ending  doubts  whether  many  closely-allied 
mammals,  birds,  insects,  and  plants,  which  represent  each 
other  respectively  in  North  America  and  Europe,  should  be 
ranked  as  species  or  geographical  races ;  and  the  like  holds  true 
of  the  productions  of  many  islands  situated  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  nearest  continent. 

Those  naturalists,  on  the  other  hand,  who  admit  the  principle 
of  evolution,  and  this  is  now  admitted  by  the  majority  of  rising 
men,  will  feel  no  doubt  that  all  the  races  of  man  are  descended 
from  a  single  primitive  stock ;  whether  or  not  they  may  think 
fit  to  designate  the  races  as  distinct  species,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pressing their  amount  of  difference.^'  With  our  domestic 
animals  the  question  whether  the  various  races  have  arisen  from 
one  or  more  species  is  somewhat  different.  Although  it  may  be 
admitted  that  all  the  races,  as  well  as  all  the  natural  species 
within  the  same  genus,  have  sprung  from  the  same  primitive 
stock,  yet  it  is  a  fit  subject  for  discussion,  whether  all  the 
domestic  races  of  the  dog,  for  instance,  have  acquired  their 
present  amount  of  difference  since  some  one  spe(?ies  was  first 
domesticated  by  man ;  or  whether  they  owe  some  of  their 
characters  to  inheritance  from  distinct  species,  which  had 
already  been  differentiated  in  a  state  of  nature.  With  man  no 
such  question  can  arise,  for  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
domesticated  at  any  particular  period. 

During  an  early  stage  in  the  divergence  of  the  races  of  man 

^  'Origin  of  Species/  5th  edit,  in  the  'Fortnightly  Review,'  1865 
p.  68.  p.  275. 

•*  Sec  Prof.  Huxley  to  this  effect 
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from  a  common  stocky  the  differences  between  the  races  and 
their  number  must  have  been  small;  consequently  as  far  as 
their  distinguishing  characters  are  concerned,  they  then  had  less 
claim  to  rank  as  distinct  species  than  the  existing  so-called  races. 
Nevertheless,  so  arbitrary  is  the  term  of  species,  that  such  early 
races  would  perhaps  have  been  ranked  by  some  naturalists  as 
distinct  species,  if  their  differences,  although  extremely  slight, 
had  been  more  constant  than  they  are  at  present,  and  had  noi 
graduated  into  each  other. 

It  is  however  possible,  though  far  from  probable,  that  the 
early  progenitors  of  man  might  formerly  have  diverged  much  in 
character,  until  they  became  more  unlike  each  other  than  any 
now  existing  races;  but  that  subsequently,  as  suggested  by 
Vogt,®  they  converged  in  character.  When  man  selects  the  off- 
spring of  two  distinct  species  for  the  same  object,  he  sometimes 
induces  a. considerable  amount  of  convergence,  as  far  as  general 
appearance  is  concerned.  This  is  the  case,  as  shewn  by  Von 
Nathusius,®  with  the  improved  breeds  of  the  pig,  which  are 
descended  from  two  distinct  species;  and  in  a  less  marked 
manner  with  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle.  A  great  anatomist, 
Gratiolet,  maintains  that  the  anthropomorphous  apes  do  not 
form  a  natural  sub-group;  but  that  the  orang  is  a  highly 
developed  gibbon  or  semnopithecus,  the  chimpanzee  a  highly 
developed  macacus,  and  the  gorilla  a  highly  developed  mandrill. 
If  this  conclusion,  which  rests  almost  exclusively  on  brain- 
characters,  be  admitted,  we  should  have  a  case  of  convergence 
at  least  in  external  characters,  for  the  anthropomorphous  apes 
are  certainly  more  like  each  other  in  many  points,  than  they  are 
to  other  apes.  All  analogical  resemblances,  as  of  a  whale  to  a 
fish,  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  cases  of  convergence;  but  this 
term  has  never  been  applied  to  superficial  and  adaptive  resem- 
blances. It  would,  however,  be  extremely  rash  to  attribute  to 
convergence  close  similarity  of  character  in  many  points  of 
structure  amongst  the  modified  descendants  of  widely  distinct 
beings.  The  form  of  a  crystal  is  determined  solely  by  the  mole- 
cular forces,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  dissimilar  substances 
should  sometimes  assume  the  same  form;  but  with  organic 
beings  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  form  of  each  depends  on 
an  infinity  of  complex  relations,  namely  on  variations,  due  to 
causes  far  too  intricate  to  be  followed,— on  the  nature  of  the 
variations  preserved,  these  depending  on  the  physicial  condi- 

"*  Lectures  on  Man,*  Eng.  trans-  schichte,      &c.,     Schweiueschadel/ 

lat.  1864,  p.  468.  1864, 8. 104.    With  respect  to  cattle, 

**   *  I>ie    Raceu    des    Schweines,*  see  M.   de   Quatrefages,   '  Unit^  da 

1660,  s.  46.     'Voistudien   fUr  Ge-  TEsp^ce  Humaine/  1861 ,  p.  119. 
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tions,  and  still  more  on  the  surrounding  organisms  which  ccmi- 
pete  with  each^— and  lastly,  on  inheritance  (in  itself  a  fluctuating 
element)  from  innumerable  progenitors,  all  of  which  have  had 
their  forms  determined  through  equally  complex  relations.  It 
appears  incredible  that  the  modified  descendants  of  two  Oirgaii- 
isms,  if  these  differed  from,  each  other  in  a  marked  manner, 
should  ever  afterwards  converge  so  closely  as  to  lead  to  a  near 
approach  to  identity  throughout  their  whole  organisation.  In 
the  case  of  the  convergent  races  of  pigs  above  referred  to,  evi- 
dence of  their  descent  from  two  primitive  stocks  is,  aooording  to 
Von  Nathusius,  still  plainly  retained,  in  certain  bones  of  their 
skulls.  If  the  races  of  man  had  descended,  as  is  supposed  by 
some  naturalists,  from  two  or  more  species,  which  differed  &om 
each  other  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  as  does  the  orang  from 
the  gorilla,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  marked-  diffctiences  in 
the  structure  of  certain  bones  would  still  be  discoverable  in  man 
as  he  now  exists. 

Although  the  existing  races  of  man  differ  in  many  respects,  as 
in  colour,  hair,  shape  of  skull,  proportions  of  the  body,  &c.,  yet 
if  their  whole  structure  be  taken  into  consideration  they  are 
found  to  resemble  each  other  closely  in  a  multitude  of  points. 
Many  of  these  are  of  so  unimportant  or  of  so  singular  a  nature, 
that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  they  should  have  been  inde- 
pendently acquired  by  aboriginally  distinct  species  or  races. 
The  same  remark  holds  goo  1  with  equal  or  greater  force  with 
respect  to  the  numerous  points  of  mental  similarity  between  the 
most  distinct  races  of  man.  The  American  aborigines,  Negroes 
and  Europeans  are  as  different  from  each  other  in  mind  as  any 
three  races  that  can  be  named;  yet  I  was  incessantly  struck, 
whilst  living  with  the  Fuegians  on  bouid  the  "  Beagle,"  with  the 
many  little  traits  of  character,  shewing  how  similar  their  minds 
were  to  ours ;  and  so  it  was  with  a  full-blooded  negro  with  whom 
I  happened  once  to  be  intimate. 

He  who  will  read  Mr.  Tylor's  and  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  interesting 
works  **  can  hardly  fail  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  close 
similarity  between  the  men  of  all  races  in  tastes,  dispositions  and 
habits.  This  is  shewn  by  the  pleasure  which  they  all  take  in 
dancing,  rude  music,  acting,  painting,  tattooing,  and  otherwise 
decorating  themselves ;  in  their  mutual  comprehension  of  gesture- 
language,  by  the  same  expression  in  their  features,  and  by  the 
same  inarticulate  cries,  when  excited  by  the  same  emotions. 
This  similarity,  or  rather  identity,  is  striking,  when  contrasted 

**  Tylor's  *  Early  History  of  Man-  language,  see  p.  54.  Lubbock*s 
Kind,'  1855  :  with  respect  to  gesture-     *  Prehistoric  Times,'  2nd  edit.  18(S9. 
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with  the  different  expressions  and  cries  made  by  distinct  species 
of  monkeys.  There  is  good  evidence  that  the  art  of  shooting 
with  bows  and  arrows  has  not  been  handed  down  from  any 
common  progenitor  of  mankind,  yet  as  Wesiropp  and  Nilsson 
have  remarked,**  the  stone  arrow-heads,  brought  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  manufactured  at  the  most  remote 
periods,  are  almost  identical ;  and  this  fact  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  various  races  having  similar  inventive  or  mental 
powers.  The  same  observation  has  been  made  by  archaaologists  ** 
with  respect  to  certain  widely-prevalent  ornaments,  such  as  zig- 
zags, <&c. ;  and  with  respect  to  various  simple  beliefs  and  cus- 
toms, such  as  the  burying  of  the  dead  under  megahthic  struc- 
tures. I  remomber  observing  in  South  America,*^  that  there,  as 
in  so  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  men  have  generally  chosen 
the  summits  of  lofty  hills,  to  throw  up  piles  of  stones,  either  as 
a  record  of  some  remarkable  event,  or  for  burying  their  dead. 

Now  when  naturalists  observe  a  close  agreement  in  numerous 
small  details  of  habits,  tastes,  and  dispositions  between  two  or 
more  domestic  races,  or  between  nearly-allied  natural  forms, 
they  use  this  fii.ct  as  an  argument  that  they  are  descended  from  a 
common  progenitor  who  was  thus  endowed ;  and  consequently 
that  all  should  be  classed  under  the  same  species.  The  same 
argument  may  be  applied  with  much  force  to  the  races  of  man. 

As  it  is  improl)able  that  the  numerous  and  unimportant  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  several  races  of  man  in  bodily  struc- 
ture and  mental  faculties  (I  do  not  here  refer  to  similar  customs) 
should  all  have  been  independently  acquired,  they  must  have  been 
inherited  from  progenitors  who  had  these  same  charactei's.  We 
thus  gain  some  insight  into  the  early  state  of  man,  before  he  had 
spread  step  by  step  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  spreading 
of  man  to  regions  widely  separated  by  the  sea,  no  doubt,  pre- 
ceded any  great  amount  of  divergence  of  character  in  the  several 
races ;  for  otherwise  we  should  sometimes  meet  with  the  same 
race  in  distinct  continents ;  and  this  is  never  the  case.  Sir  J. 
Lubbock,  after  comparing  the  arts  now  practised  by  savages  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  specifies  those  which  man  could  not  have 
known,  when  he  first  wandered  from  liis  original  birth-place; 
for  if  once  learnt  they  would  never  have  been  forgotten.^**    He 
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thus  shews  tliat  "  the  spear,  which  is  but  a  development  of  the 
"  knife-point,  and  the  club,  which  is  but  a  long  hammer,  are  the 
"  only  things  left."  He  admits,  however,  that  thfj  art  of  making 
fire  probably  had  been  already  discovered,  for  it  is  common  to 
all  the  races  now  existing,  and  was  known  to  the  ancient  oave- 
inhabitants  of  Europe.  Perhaps  the  art  of  making  rude  canoes 
or  rafts  was  likewise  known;  but  as  man  existed  at  a  remote 
epoch,  when  the  land  in  many  places  stood  at  a  very  different 
level  to  what  it  does  now,  he  would  have  been  able,  withont  the 
aid  of  canoes,  to  have  spread  widely.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  farther 
remarks  how  improbable  it  is  that  our  earliest  ancestors  could 
have  "  counted  as  high  as  ten,  considering  that  so  many  races 
"now  in  existence  cannot  get  beyond  four.**  Nevertheless,  at 
this  early  period,  the  intellectual  and  social  faculties  of  man 
could  hardly  have  been  inferior  in  any  extreme  degree  to  those 
possessed  at  present  by  the  lowest  savages ;  otherwise  primeval 
man  could  not  have  been  so  eminently  successful  in  the  struggle 
for  life,  as  proved  by  his  early  and  wide  diffusion. 

From  the  fundamental  differences  between  certain  languages, 
some  philologists  have  inferred  that  when  man  first  became 
widely  diffused,  he  was  not  a  speaking  animal ;  but  it  may  be 
suspected  that  languages,  far  less  perfect  than  any  now  spoken, 
aided  by  gestures,  might  have  been  used,  and  yet  have  left  no 
traces  on  subsequent  and  more  highly-developed  tongues.  With- 
out the  use  of  some  language,  however  imperfect,  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  man's  intellect  could  have  risen  to  the 
standard  implied  by  his  dominant  position  at  an  early  period. 

Whether  primeval  man,  when  he  possessed  but  few  arts,  and 
those  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  when  his  power  of  language  was 
extremely  imperfect,  would  have  deserved  to  be  called  man,  must 
depend  on  the  definition  which  we  employ.  In. a  series j)fj2nps 
graduating  insensibly  from  some  ape-like  creature  to  man  as  he 
now" exists,  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  on  any  definite  point  when 
the  term  "  man  "  ought  to  be  used.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  importance.  So  again,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  so-called  races  of  man  are  thus  designated,  or  are 
ranked  as  species  or  sub-species ;  but  the  latter  term  appears  the 
more  appropriate.  Finally,  we  may  conclude  that  when  the 
principle  of  evolution  is  generally  accepted,  as  it  surely  will  be 
Lefore  long,  the  dispute  between  the  monogenists  and  the  poly- 
genists  will  die  a  silent  and  unobserved  death. 

One  other  question  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without  notioe, 
namely,  whether,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  each  sub-species  or 
race  of  man  has  sprung  from  a  single  pair  of  progenitors.    With 
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<mr  domestic  animals  a  new  race  can  readily  be  formed  by  care- 
folly  matching  the  varying  offspring  from  a  single  pair,  or  even 
from  a  single  individual  possessing  some  new  character;  but 
mqst_pf  pi^jcaces  have  been  formed,  not  intentionally  from  a 
selected  ]^ir,  but  unconsciously  by  the  preservation  of  many  in- 
dividuals whifih  havfl  varied^  however  slightly,  in  some  usefuFor 
desiredjnannePi  If  in  one  country  stronger  and  heavier  horses, 
and  m  another  country  lighter  and  fleeter  ones,  were  habitually 
preferred,  we  may  feel  sure  that  two  distinct  sub-breeds  would 
be  produced  in  the  course  of  time,  without  any  one  pair  having 
been  separated  and  bred  from,  in  either  country.  Many  races 
have  been  thus  formed,  and  their  manner  of  formation  is  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  natural  species.  Wc  know,  also,  that  tho 
horses  taken  to  the  Falkland  Islands  have,  during  successive 
generations,  become  smaller  and  weaker,  whilst  those  which  have 
run  wild  on  the  Pampas  have  acquired  larger  and  coarser  heads ; 
and  such  changes  are  manifestly  due,  not  to  any  one  pair,  but  to 
all  the  individuals  having  been  subjected  to  the  same  conditions, 
aided,  perhaps,  by  the  principle  of  reversion.  The  new  sub- 
breeds  in  such  cases  are  not  descended  from  any  single  pair,  but 
from  many  individuals  which  have  varied  in  different  degrees, 
but  in  the  same  general  manner ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the 
races  of  man  have  been  similarly  produced,  the  modifications 
being  either  tho  direct  result  of  exposure  to  different  conditions, 
or  the  indirect  result  of  some  form  of  selection.  But  to  this 
latter  subject  we  shall  presently  return. 

On  the  Extinction  of  the  Races  of  Man, — The  partial  or  complete 
extinction  of  many  races  and  sub-races  of  man  is  historically 
kuown.  Humboldt  saw  in  South  America  a  parrot  which  was 
the  sole  living  creature  that  could  speak  a  word  of  the  language 
of  a  lost  tribe.  Ancient  monuments  and  stone  implements 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  about  which  no  tradition  has  been 
preserved  by  the  present  inhabitants,  indicate  much  extinction. 
Some  small  and  broken  tribes,  remnants  of  former  races,  still 
survive  in  isolated  and  generally  mountainous  districts.  In 
Europe  the  ancient  races  were  all,  according  to  Schaaffhausen,^' 
"  lower  in  the  scale  than  the  rudest  living  savages ;"  they  must 
therefore  have  differed,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  any  existing 
race.  The  remains  described  by  Professor  Broca  from  Les  Eyzies, 
though  they  unfortunately  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  single 
family,  indicate  a  race  with  a  most  singular  combination  of  low 
or  siraious,  and  of  high  characteristics.    This  race  is  "  entirely 

»  Translation  in  *  Anthropological  Review,'  Oct.  1868,  p.  431 
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"  different  from  any  other,  ancient  or  modern^  that  we  have  orer 
"heard  of.**^  It  differed,  therefore,  from  the  quaternary  race  oi 
the  cavems  of  Belgium. 

Man  can  long  resist  conditions  which  appear  extremely  un- 
favourable for  his  existence  ^  He  has  long  lived  in  the  extreme 
regions  of  the  North,  with  no  wood  for  his  canoes  or  implements, 
and  with  only  blubber  as  fuel,  and  melted  snow  as  drink.  In 
the  southern  extremity  of  America  the  Fuegians  survive  with- 
out the  protection  of  clothes,  or  of  any  building  worthy  to  be 
called  a  hovel.  In  South  Africa  the  aborigines  wander  over  arid 
plains,  where  dangerous  beasts  abound.  Man  can  withstand  the 
deadly  influence  of  the  Terai  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  and 
the  pestilential  shores  of  tropical  Africa. 

Extinction  follows  chiefly  from  the  competition  of  tribe  with 
tribe,  and  race  with  race.  Various  checks  are  always  in  action, 
serving  to  keep  down  the  numbera  of  each  savage  tribe,— such 
as  periodical  famines,  nomadic  habits  and  the  ccmsequent  deaths 
of  infants,  prolonged  suckling,  v/ars,  accidents,  sickness,  licen- 
tiousness, the  stealing  of  women,  infanticide,  and  especially 
lessened  fertility.  If  any  one  of  these  checks  increases  in  power, 
even  slightly,  the  tribe  thus  affected  tends  to  decrease;  and 
when  of  two  adjoining  tribes  one  becomes  less  numerous  and  less 
powerful  than  the  other,  the  contest  is  soon-  settled  by  war, 
slaughter,  cannibalism,  slavery,  and  al^orption.  Even  when  a 
weaker  tribe  is  not  thus  abruptly  swept  away,  if  it  once  begins 
to  decrease,  it  generally  goes  on  decreasing  until  it  becomes 
extinct.^'^ 

When  civilised  nations  come  into  contact  with  barbarians  the 
struggle  is  short,  except  where  a  deadly  climate  gives  its  aid  to 
the  native  race.  Of  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  victory  of 
civilised  nations,  some  are  plain  and  simple,  others  complex  and 
obscure.  We  can  see  that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  will 
be  fatal  in  many  ways  to  savages,  for  they  cannot,  or  will  not, 
change  their  habits.  New  diseases  and  vices  have  in  some  cases 
proved  highly  destructive;  and  it  appears  that  a  new  disease 
often  causes  much  death,  until  those  who  are  most  susceptible 
to  its  destructive  influence  are  gradually  weeded  out;^  and  so  it 
may  be  with  the  evil  effects  from  spirituous  liquors,  as  well  as 
^dth  the  unconquerably  strong  taste  for  them  shewn  by  so  many 

'^  *  Transact.  Internat.  Congress  terben  der  Naturvolker,*  1868, 8  82. 

of  Prehistoric  Arch,'  1868,  pp.  172-  '*  Gerland  (ibid.  s.  12)  gives  t'sicU 
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savagea.  It  farther  appears,  mysterious  as  is  the  fact,  that 
the  first  meeting  of  distinct  and  separated  people  generates 
disease."  Mr.  Sproat,  who  in  Vancouver  Island  closely  attended 
to  the  subject  of  extinction,  believed  that  changed  habits  of  life, 
consequent  on  the  advent  of  Europeans,  induces  much  ill  health, 
lie  lays,  also,  great  stress  on  the  apparently  trifling  cause  that 
the  natives  become  "  bewildered  and  dull  by  the  new  life  around 
"  them ;  they  lose  the  motives  for  exertion,  and  get  no  new  ones 
"in  their  place."** 

The  grade  of  their  civih'sation  seems  to  be  a  most  important 
element  in  the  success  of  competing  nations.  A  few  centuries 
ago  Europe  feared  the  inroads  of  Eastern  barbarians ;  now  any 
such  fear  would  be  ridiculous.  It  is  a  more  curious  fact,  as 
Mr.  Bagehot  has  remarked,  that  savages  did  not  formerly  waste 
away  before  the  classical  nations,  as  thiiy  now  do  before  modern 
civilised  nations;  had  they  done  so,  the  old  moralists  would 
have  mused  over  the  event;  but  there  is  no  lament  in  any  writer 
of  that  period  over  the  perishing  barbarians.**  The  most  po- 
tent of  all  the  causes  of  extinction,  appears  in  many  cases  to  be 
lessened  fertility  and  ill-health,  especially  amongst  the  children, 
arising  from  changed  conditions  of  life,  notwithstanding  that  the 
new  conditions  may  not  be  injurious  in  themselves.  1  am  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth  for  having  called  my  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  for  having  given  me  information  respecting  it. 
1  have  collected  the  following  cases. 

When  Tasmania  was  first  colonised  the  natives  were  roughly 
estimated  by  some  at  7000  and  by  others  at  20,000.  Their 
number  was  soon  greatly  reduced,  chiefly  by  fighting  with  the 
English  and  with  each  other.  After  the  famous  hunt  by  all  the 
colonists,  when  the  remaining  natives  delivered  themselves  up 
to  the  government,  they  consisted  only  of  120  individuals,^' 
who  were  in  1832  transported  to  Flinders  Island.  This  island, 
situated  between  Tasmania  and  Australia,  is  forty  miles  long, 
and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  miles  broad:  it  seems  healthy, 
and  the  natives  were  well  treated.  Nevertheless,  they  suffered 
greatly  in  health.  In  1834  they  consisted  (Bon wick,  p.  250)  of 
tbrty-seven  adult  males,  forty-eight  adult  females,  and  sixteen 
oiiiidren.or  in  all  of  111  souls.  In  1835  only  one  hundred  were  left. 

»*  I  have  collected  (*  Journal  of  Savage  Life,*  1868,  p.  284. 
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k&  they  coniinueJ  rapidly  to  decrease,  and  as  they  themselToa 
thought  that  they  should  not  perish  so  quickly  elsewhere,  they  were 
removed  in  1847  to  Oyster  Cove  in  the  southern  part  of  Tasmania. 
They  then  consisted  (Dec.  20th,  1847)  of  fourteen  men,  twenty- 
two  women  and  ten  c1i  ildren.^  But  the  change  of  site  did  no  good. 
Disease  and  death  still  pursued  them,  and  in  1864  one  man  (who 
died  in  1869),  and  three  elderly  women  alone  survived.  The 
infertility  of  the  women  is  even  a  more  remarkable  £Eust  than 
the  liability  of  all  to  ill-health  and  death.  At  the  time  when 
only  nine  women  were  left  at  Oyster  Cove,  they  told  Mr.  Bonwick 
(p.  386),  that  only  two  had  ever  borne  children :  and  these  two 
had  together  produced  only  three  children ! 

With  respect  to  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  state  of  things, 
Dr.  Story  remarks  that  death  followed  the  attempts  to  civilise 
the  natives.  '*  If  left  to  themselves  to  roam  as  they  were  wont 
"  and  undisturbed,  they  would  have  reared  more  children,  and 
''there  would  have  been  less  mortality."  Another  carefol 
observer  of  the  natives,  Mr.  Davis,  remarks,  "  The  births  have 
"  been  few  and  the  deaths  numerous.  This  may  have  been  in  a 
**  great  measure  owing  to  their  change  of  living  and  food ;  but 
''  more  so  to  their  banishment  from  the  mainland  of  Van  Diemen's 
"Land,  and  consequent  depression  of  spirits"  (Bonwick,  pp. 
388,  390). 

Similar  facts  have  been  observed  in  two  widely  different 
parts  of  Australia.  The  celebrated  explorer,  Mr.  Gregory,  told 
Mr.  Bonwick,  that  in  Queensland  "the  want  of  reproduction 
"was  being  already  felt  with  the  blacks,  even  in  the  most 
"recently  settled  parts,  and  that  decay  would  set  in."  Of 
thirteen  aborigines  from  Shark's  Bay  who  visited  Murchison 
River,  twelve  died  of  consumption  within  three  months.'* 

The  decrease  of  the  Maories  of  New  Zealand  has  been  carefully 
investigated  by  Mr.  Fenton,  in  an  admirable  Eeport,  from  which 
all  the  following  statements,  with  one  exception,  are  taken.** 
The  decrease  in  number  since  1830  is  admitted  by  every  one, 
including  the  natives  themselves,  and  is  still  steadily  progress- 
ing. Although  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  take  an 
actual  census  of  the  natives,  their  numbers  were  carefully 
estimated  by  residents  in  many  districts.  The  result  seems 
trustworthy,  and  shows  that  during  the  fourteen  years,  previous 

••  This  is  the  statement  of  the  1870,  p.  90;  and  the  *Last  of  the 

Governor  of  Tasmania,  Sir  W.  Deni-  Tasmanians,'  1870,  p.  386. 

son,  *  Varieties  of  Vice-Regal  Life,*  *•  *  Observations  on  the  AlK>riginaI 

1870,  vol.  1.  p.  67.  Inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,*  pub* 

••  For  tnese  cases,  see  Bonwick 's  lished  bj  the  Government,  1859. 
'Daily    Life    of   the    Tasmanians/ 
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to  1858,  the  decrease  was  19.42  per  cent.  Some  (rf  the  triljes, 
thus  carefully  examined,  lived  above  a  hundred  miles  apart, 
some  on  the  coast,  some  inland ;  and  their  means  of  subsistence 
and  habits  differed  to  a  certain  extent  (p.  28).  The  total 
number  in  1858  was  believed  to  be  53,700,  and  in  1872,  after  a 
second  interval  of  fourteen  years,  another  census  was  taken, 
and  the  number  is  givisn  as  only  36,359,  shewing  a  decrease  of 
32*29  per  cent.!*^  Mr.  Fenton,  after  shewing  in  detail  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  various  causes,  usually  assigned  in  explana- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  decrease,  such  as  new  diseases,  the 
profligacy  of  the  women,  drunkenness,  wars,  &c.,  concludes  on 
weighty  groimds  that  it  depends  chiefly  on  the  unproductiveness 
of  the  women,  and  on  the  extraordinary  mortality  of  the  young 
children  (pp.  31,  34).  In  proof  of  this  he  shews  (p.  33)  that  in 
1844  there  was  one  non-adult  for  every  2*57  adults ;  whereas  in 
1858  there  was  only  one  non-adult  for  every  327  adults.  The 
mortality  of  the  adults  is  also  great.  He  adduces  as  a  further 
cause  of  the  decrease  the  inequality  of  the  sexes ;  for  fewer  females 
are  bom  than  males.  To  this  latter  point,  depending  perhaps 
on  a  widely  distinct  cause,  I  shall  return  in  a  future  chapter. 
Mr.  Fenton  contrasts  with  astonishment  the  decrease  in  New 
Zealand  with  the  increase  in  Ireland ;  countries  not  very  dis- 
similar in  climate,  and  where  the  inhabitants  now  follow  nearly 
similar  habits.  The  Maories  themselves  (p.  35)  *'  attribute  their 
"  decadence,  in  some  measure,  to  the  introduction  of  new  food 
**  and  clothing,  and  the  attendant  change  of  habits ;"  and  it  will 
be  seen,  when  we  consider  the  influence  of  changed  conditions 
on  fertility,  that  they  are  probably  right.  The  diminution  began 
between  the  years  1830  and  1840 ;  and  Mr.  Fenton  shews  (p.  40) 
that  about  1830,  the  art  of  manufacturing  putrid  corn  (maize), 
by  long  steeping  in  water,  was  discovered  and  largely  practised ; 
and  this  proves  that  a  change  of  habits  was  l)eginning  amongst 
the  natives,  even  when  New  Zealand  was  only  thinly  inhabited 
by  Europeans.  When  I  visited  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  1835, 
the  dress  and  food  of  the  inhabitants  had  already  been  njuch 
modified :  they  raised  potatoes,  maize,  and  other  agricultural 
produce,  and  exchanged  them  for  English  manufactured  goods 
and  tobacco. 

It  is  evident  from  many  statements  in  the  life  of  Bishop 
Patteson,^^  that  the  Melanesians  of  the  New  Hebrides  and 
neighbouring  archipelagoes,  suffered  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
in  health,  and    perished  in   large  numbers,  when  they  were 

**  *  New  Zealand,'  by  Alex.  Ken-  C.  M.  Younge,  1874 ;  see  more 
nedv,  1873,  p.  47.  especially  vol.  i.  p.  530. 

^  *  Life  of  J.   C.    I'atteson,'   by 
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remoyed  to  New  Zealand,  Norfolk  Islaud,  and  other  salabrions 
places,  in  order  to  be  educated  as  missionaries. 

The  decrease  of  the  native  population  of  the  Sandwich  Islaiids 
is  as  notorious  as  that  of  New  Zealand.  It  has  been  roughly 
estimated  by  those  best  capable  of  judging,  that  when  Cook 
discovered  the  Islands  in  1779,  the  population  amounted  to 
about  800,000.  According  to  a  loose  census  in  1828,  the 
numbers  then  were  142,050.  In  1832,  and  at  several  subsequent 
periods,  an  accurate  census  was  officially  taken,  but  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  only  the  following  returns : 


Year. 


I 


1832 
1836 
1853 
1860 
1866 
1872 


Native  ropuLATiON. 

(Kxcept  during  1832 
and  1836,  when  the 
few  foreignprs  in  tlie 
islands  were  included). 


130,313 
108,579 
71.019 
67,084 
58,765 
51,531 


Annual  rate  of  decrease 
per  i-ent,  assuming  it 
to  have  been  unifonn  be- 
tween the  successive  cen- 
suses ;  these  ccnsuaes  be- 
ing taken  at  irregular 
intervals. 


4-46 
2-47 
0-81 
2-18 
2-17 


We  here  see  that  in  the  interval  of  forty  years,  between  1832  and 
1872,  the  population  has  decreased  no  less  than  sixty-eight  per 
cent. !  This  has  been  attributed  by  most  writers  to  the  profligacy 
of  the  women,  to  former  bloody  wars,  and  to  the  severe  labour 
imposed  on  conquered  tribes  and  to  newly  introduced  diseases, 
which  have  been  on  several  occasions  extremely  destructive.  No 
doubt  these  and  other  such  causes  have  been  highly  efficient^ 
and  may  account  for  the  extraordinary  rate  of  decrease  between 
the  years  1832  and  1836 ;  but  the  most  potent  of  all  the  causes 
seems  to  be  lessened  fertility.  According  to  Dr.  Ruschenberger 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  who  visited  these  islands  between  1835  and 
1837,  in  one  district  of  Hawaii,  only  twenty-five  men  out  of  1134, 
and  in  another  district  only  ten  out  of  637,  had  a  family  with  as 
many  as  three  children.  Of  eighty  married  women,  only  thirty- 
nine  had  ever  borne  children ;  and  "  the  official  report  gives  an 
"average  of  half  a  cliild  to  each  married  couple  in  the  whole 
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"  island."  This  is  almost  exactly  the  same  average  as  with  the 
Tasmanians  at  Oyster  Cove.  Jarves,  who  published  his  History 
in  1848,  says  that "  families  who  have  three  children  are  freed  from 
**  all  taxes ;  those  having  more,  are  rewarded  by  gifts  of  land  and 
"  other  enconragements."  This  unparalleled  enactment  by  the 
govomraent  well  shews  how  infertile  the  race  had  become.  The 
Rev.  A.  Bishoj)  stated  in  the  llawaiian  '  Spectator  *  in  1839,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  children  die  at  early  ages,  and  Bishop 
Staley  informs  me  tliat  this  is  still  the  case,  just  as  in  New 
Zealand.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  children 
by  the  women,  but  it  is  probably  in  large  part  due  to  innate  weak- 
ness of  constitution  in  the  children,  in  relation  to  the  lessened 
fertility  of  their  parents.  There  is,  moreover,  a  further  resem- 
blance to  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
large  excess  of  male  over  female  births :  the  census  of  1872 
gives  31,650  males  to  25,247  females  of  all  ages,  that  is  125*36 
males  for  every  100  females ;  whereas  in  all  civilised  countries 
the  females  exceed  the  males.  No  doubt  the  profligacy  of  the 
women  may  in  part  account  for  their  small  fertility ;  but  their 
changed  habits  of  life  is  a  much  more  probable  cause,  and  which 
will  at  the  same  time  account  for  the  increased  mortality, 
especially  of  the  children.  The  islands  were  visited  by  Cook  in 
1779,  by  Vancouver  in  1794,  and  often  subsequently  by  whalers. 
In  1819  missionaries  arrived,  and  found  that  idolatry  had  been 
already  abolished,  and  other  changes  effected  by  the  king.  After 
this  period  there  was  a  rapid  change  in  almost  all  the  habits  of 
life  of  the  natives,  and  they  soon  became  "  the  most  civilised  of 
"  the  Pacific  Islanders."  One  of  my  informants,  Mr.  Coan,  who 
was  bom  on  the  islands,  remarks  that  the  natives  have  undergone 
a  greater  change  in  their  habits  of  life  in  the  course  of  fifty  years 
than  Englishman  during  a  thousand  years.  From  information 
received  from  Bishop  Staley,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
poorer  classes  have  ever  much  changed  their  diet,  although 
many  new  kinds  of  fruit  have  been  introduced,  and  the  sugar- 
cane is  in  universal  use.  Owing,  however,  to  their  passion  for 
imitating  Europeans,  they  altered  their  manner  of  dressing  at 
an  early  period,  and  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  became  very 
general.  Although  these  changes  appear  inconsiderable,  I  can 
well  believe,  from  what  is  known  with  resj)ect  to  animals,  that 
tlicy  might  suffice  to  lessen  the  fertility  of  the  natives.^^ 

*'  The  foregoing   statements  are  Islands,*    1851,  p.   277.      Riischen- 

taken   chiefly    from    the    following  berger  is  quoted  by  Bonwiclc,  *Lfu}t 

works  :    *  Jarves'    History    of    the  of  the  Tasmanians,'  1870,  p.   37H. 

Hawaiian  Islands,'  1843,  p.  400-407.  liishop  is  quoted  by  Sir  E.  Belcher, 

Cheever,    *  Life    in    the    Sandwitth  '  Voyage   Hound  the  World,'   1843, 
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Lastly,  Mr.  Macnamara  states^  that  the  low  and  degraded 
inliabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
(iulf  of  Bengal,  are  "eminently  susceptible  to  any  change  of 
''  climate :  in  fact,  take  them  away  from  their  i&land  homes,  and 
'*  they  are  almost  certain  to  die,  and  that  independently  of  diet 
*'  or  extraneous  influences/'  He  further  states  tliat  the  inhahit'- 
ants  of  the  Valley  of  Nep&l,  which  is  extremely  hot  in  summer, 
and  also  the  various  hill-tribes  of  India,  suffer  from  dysentery 
and  fever  when  on  the  plains ;  and  they  die  if  they  attempt  to 
pass  the  whole  year  there. 

We  thus  see  that  many  of  the  wilder  races  of  man  are  apt  to 
suffer  much  in  health  when  subjected  to  changed  conditions 
or  habits  of  life,  and  not  exclusively  from  being  transported  to 
a  new  climate.  Mere  alterations  in  habits,  which  do  not  appear 
injurious  in  themselves,  seem  to  have  this  same  effect ;  and  in 
several  cases  the  children  ai'e  particularly  liable  to  suffer.  It 
has  often  been  said,  as  Mr.  Macnamara  remarks,  that  man  can 
resist  with  impunity  the  greatest  diversities  of  climate  and  other 
changes;  but  this  is  true  only  of  the  civilised  races.  Man  in 
his  wild  condition  seems  to  be  in  this  respect  almost  as  sus- 
ceptible as  his  nearest  allies,  the  anthropoid  apes,  which  have 
never  yet  survived  long,  when  removed  from  their  native 
country. 

Lessened  fertility  from  changed  conditions,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Tasmanians,  Maories,  Sandwich  Islanders,  and  apparently  the 
Australians,  is  still  more  interesting  than  their  liability  to 
ill-health  and  death;  for  even  a  slight  degree  of  infertility, 
combined  with  those  other  causes  which  tend  to  check  the 
increase  of  every  population,  would  sooner  or  later  lead  to 
extinction.  The  diminution  of  fertility  may  be  explained  in 
some  cases  by  the  profligacy  of  the  women  (as  until  lately  with 
the  Tahitians),  but  Mr.  Fenton  has  shewn  that  tliis  explanation 
by  no  means  suifices  with  the  New  Zealanders,  nor  does  it  with 
the  Tasmanians. 

In  the  paper  above  quoted,  Mr.  Macnamara  gives  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  inhabitants  of  districts  subject  to  malaria  are 
apt  to  be  sterile ;  but  this  cannot  apply  in  several  of  the  abovu 
cases.  Some  writers  have  suggested  that  the  aborigines  of 
islands  have  suffered  in  fertility  and  health  from  long  continued 


vol.  i.,  p.  272.     I  owe  the  census  of  of  the  above-named  works.     I  have 

the  several  years  to  7he  kindness  of  omitted   the  census  for  1850,  as  1 

Mr.  Conn,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  You-  have  seen  two  widely  ditfcrent  nam- 

mans  of  New  York ,  and  in  most  bers  given. 

cases  I  have  compared  the  Youmans         **  'The  Indian  Medical  Gazette, 

fi((ure6  with  those  given  in  bevera!  Nov.  I,  1871,  p.  240. 
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inter-bieeding ;  but  in  the  above  cases  infertility  has  coincided 
too  clofiely  with  the  arrival  of  Europeans  for  us  to  admit  this 
explanation.  Nor  have  we  at  present  any  reason  to  believe 
that  man  is  highly  sensitive  to  the  evil  eflFocts  of  inter-breeding, 
especially  in  areas  so  large  as  New  Zealand,  and  the  Sandwich 
archipelago  v^ith  its  diversified  stations.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
known  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  Island  are  nearly 
ail  cousins  or  near  relations,  as  are  the  Todas  in  India,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland;  and 
yet  they  seem  not  to  have  suffered  in  fertility.*" 

A  much  more  probable  view  is  suggested  by  the  analog}  of 
the  lower  animals.  The  reproductive  system  can  be  shewn  to  be 
susceptible  to  an  extraordinary  degree  (though  why  we  know 
not)  to  changed  conditions  of  life ;  and  tliis  susceptibility  leads 
both  to  beneficial  and  to  evil  results.  A  large  collection  of  facts 
on  this  subject  is  given  in  chap,  xviii.  of  vol.  ii.  of  my  '  Variation 
of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication/ 1  can  here  give  only 
the  briefest  abstract;  and  every  one  interested  in  the  subject 
may  consult  the  above  work.  Very  slight  changes  increase  the 
health,  vigour  and  fertility  of  most  or  all  organic  beings, 
whilst  other  changes  are  known  to  render  a  large  number  of 
animals  sterile.  One  of  the  most  familiar  cases,  is  that  of  tamed 
elephants  not  breeding  in  India;  though  they  often  breed  in 
Ava,  where  the  females  are  allowed  to  roam  about  the  forests  to 
some  extent,  and  are  thus  placed  under  more  natural  conditions. 
The  case  of  various  American  monkeys,  both  sexes  of  which 
have  been  kept  for  many  years  together  in  their  own  countries, 
and  yet  have  very  rarely  or  never  bred,  is  a  more  apposite  in- 
stance, because  of  their  relationship  to  man.  It  is  remarkable 
how  slight  a  change  in  the  conditions  often  induces  sterility  in  a 
wild  animal  when  captured ;  and  this  is  the  more  strange  as  all 
our  domesticated  animals  have  become  more  fertile  than  they 
were  in  a  state  of  nature;  and  some  of  them  can  resist  the 
most  unnatural  conditions  with  imdiminished  fertility.*®  Certain 
groups  of  animals  are  much  more  liable  than  others  to  be 
affected  by  captivity ;  and  generally  all  the  species  of  the  same 
group  are  affected  in  the  same  manner.  But  sometimes  a  single 
species  in  a  gi'oup  is  rendered  sterile,  whilst  the  others  are  not 
50 ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  single  species  may  retain  its  fertility 

**  On  the  close  relationship  of  the  Scotland,  Dr.  Mitchell, '  Edinburgh 

Norfolk  Islanders,  see  Sir  W.  Deni-  Medical  Journal,'  March  to  June, 

»on,  'Varieties  of  Vice-Regal  Life,*  1865. 

rol.  i.  1870,  p.  410.    For  the  Todas,  *«  For  the  evidence  on  this  head, 

we  Col.  Marshall's  work,  1873,  p.  see  'Variation  of   Animals,'  &c., 

110.     For   the  Western  Islands   of  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 
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whilst  most  cf  the  others  fail  to  breed.  The  males  and  femaloi 
of  some  species  when  confined,  or  when  allowed  to  live  almost^ 
but  not  quite  free,  in  their  native  country,  never  unite ;  othen 
thus  circumstanced  frequently  unite  but  never  produce  offspring ; 
others  again  produce  some  offspring,  but  fewer  than  in  a  state 
of  nature ;  and  as  bearing  on  the  above  cases  of  man,  it  is 
important  to  remark  that  the  young  are  apt  to  be  weak  and 
sickly,  or  malformed,  and  to  perish  at  an  early  age. 

Seeing  how  general  is  this  law  of  the  susceptibiliiy  of  the 
reproductive  system  to  changed  conditions  of  life,  and  that  it 
holds  good  with  our  nearest  allies,  the  Quadrimaana,  I  can 
liardly  doubt  that  it  applies  to  man  in  his  primeval  state.  Henco 
if  savages  of  any  race  are  induced  suddenly  to  change  their 
habits  of  life,  they  become  more  or  less  sterile,  and  their  young 
offspring  suffer  in  health,  in  the  same  manner  and  from  the  same 
cause,  as  do  the  elephant  and  himting-leopard  in  India,  many 
monkeys  in  America,  and  a  host  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  on  removal 
from  their  natural  conditions. 

We  can  see  why  it  is  that  aborigines,  who  have  long  inha- 
bited islands,  and  who  must  have  been  long  exposed  to  nearly 
uniform  conditions,  should  bo  specially  affected  by  any  change 
in  their  habits,  as  seems  to  be  the  case.  Civilised 'races  con 
certainly  resist  changes  of  all  kinds  far  better  than  savages; 
and  in  this  respect  they  resemble  domesticated  animals,  for 
though  the  latter  sometimes  suffer  in  health  (for  instance 
European  dogs  in  India),  yet  they  are  rarely  rendered  sterile, 
though  a  few  such  instances  have  been  recorded.*^  The 
immunity  of  civilised  races  and  domesticated  animals  is 
probably  due  to  their  having  been  subjected  to  a  greater  extent, 
and  therefore  having  grown  somewliat  more  accustomed,  to 
diversified  or  varying  conditions,  than  the  majority  of  wild 
animals;  and  to  their  having  formerly  immigrated  or  been 
carried  from  country  to  country,  and  to  different  families  or 
sub-races  having  inter-crossed.  It  appears  that  a  cross  with 
civilised  races  at  once  gives  to  an  aboriginal  race  an  immunity 
from  the  evil  consequences  of  changed  conditions.  Thus  the 
crossed  offspring  from  the  Taliitians  and  English,  when  settled 
in  Pitcairn  Island,  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  island  was  soon 
overstocked ;  and  in  June  1856  they  were  removed  to  Norfolk 
Island.  They  then  consisted  of  60  married  persons  and  134 
children,  making  a  total  of  194.  Here  they  likewise  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  although  sixteen  of  them  returned  to  Pit- 
cairn Island  in  1859,  they  numbered  in  January  1868,  3(X)  souls 

"  'Vsriat-.on  of  Animals,*  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p  16. 
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the  males  and  females  being  in  exactly  eqnal  numbera  What  a 
contrast  does  this  case  present  with  that  of  the  Tasmanians; 
the  Norfolk  Islanders  increased  in  only  twelve  and  a  half  years 
&om  194  to  300;  whereas  the  Tasmanians  decreased  during 
fifteen  years  from  120  to  46,  of  which  latter  number  only  ten 
were  children.*' 

So  again  in  the  interval  between  the  census  of  1866  and  1872 
the  natives  of  full  blood  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  decreased  by 
8081,  whilst  the  half-castes,  who  are  believed  to  be  healthier,  in- 
creased by  847 ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  latter  number 
includes  the  offspring  from  the  half-castes,  or  only  the  half  castes 
of  the  first  generation. 

The  cases  which  I  have  here  given  all  relate  to  aborigines, 
who  have  been  subjected  to  new  conditions  as  the  result  of  the 
inmugration  of  civilised  men.  But  sterility  and  ill-health  would 
probably  follow,  if  savages  were  compelled  by  any  cause,  such 
as  the  inroad  of  a  conquering  tribe,  to  desert  their  homes  and 
to  change  their  habits.  It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that 
the  chief  check  to  wild  animals  becoming  domesticated,  which 
implies  the  power  of  their  breeding  freely  when  first  captured, 
and  one  chief  check  to  wild  men,  when  broujght  into  contact 
with  civilisation,  surviving  to  form  a  civilised  race,  is  the  same, 
namely,  sterility  from  changed  conditions  of  life. 

Finally,  although  the  gradual  decrease  and  ultimate  extinction 
of  the  races  of  man  is  a  highly  complex  problem,  depending  on 
many  causes  which  differ  in  different  places  and  at  different 
times ;  it  is  the  same  problem  as  that  presented  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  one  of  the  higher  animals— of  the  fossil  horse,  for  in- 
stance, which  disappeared  from  South  America,  soon  afterwards 
to  be  replaced,  within  the  same  districts,  by  countless  troops 
of  the  Spanish  horse.  The  New  Zealander  seems  conscious  of 
this  parallelism,  for  he  compares  his  future  fate  with  that  of 
the  native  rat  now  almost  exterminated  by  the  European  rat. 
Though  the  diflficulty  is  great  to  our  imagination,  and  really 
great,  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  precise  causes  and  their 
manner  of  action,  it  ought  not  to  be  so  to  our  reason,  as  long  as 
we  keep  steadily  in  mind  that  the  increase  of  each  species  and 
each  race  is  constantly  checked  in  various  ways ;  so  that  if  any 
new  check,  even  a  slight  one,  be  superadded,  the  race  will  surely 
decrease  in  number;  and  decreasing  numbers  will  sooner  or 

*•  These  details  are  taken  from  May   29th,    1863.     The    following 

The  Mutineers  of  the  "  Bounty,"  *  statements  about  the  Sandwich  1»- 

by  Lady  Belcher,  1870;   and  from  landers    are    from    the   'Honclulc 

Pitcairn    Island,'    ordered    to    be  Gazette,'  and  from  Mr.  Coan. 
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later  lead  to  extdnoi^on  \  the  end,  in  most  cases,  being  prompUj 
determined  by  the  inroads  of  conquering  tribes. 

On  the  Formation  0/ the  Eaccs  of  Man, — ^In  some  oases  the 
crossing  of  distinct  races  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  new  race. 
The  singular  fact  that  Europeans  and  Hindoos,  who  belong  to 
the  same  Aryan  stock,  and  speak  a  language  fundamentaUy  the 
same,  differ  widely  in  appearance,  whilst  Europeans  differ  bat 
little  from  Jews,  who  belong  to  the  Semitic  stock,  and  speak 
quite  another  language,  has  been  accounted  for  by  Broca,** 
through  certain  Aryan  branches  having  been  largely  crossed 
by  indigenous  tribes  during  their  wide  diffusion.  When  two 
races  in  close  contact  cross,  the  first  result  is  a  heterogeneous 
mixture :  thus  Mr.  Hunter,  in  describing  the  Santali  or  hill-tribes 
of  India,  says  that  hundreds  of  imperceptible  gradations  may  be 
traced  "  from  the  black,  squat  tribes  of  the  mountains  to  the  tall 
"  olive-coloured  Brahman,  with  his  intellectual  brow,  calm  eyes, 
"and  high  but  narrow  head;"  so  that  it  is  necessary  in  courts 
of  justice  to  ask  the  witnesses  whether  they  are  Santalis  or 
Hindoos.^  Whether  a  heterogeneous  people,  such  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  some  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  formed  by  the  crossing 
of  two  distinct  races,  with  few  or  no  pure  membsrs  left,  would 
ever  become  homogeneous,  is  not  known  from  direct  evidence. 
But  as  with  our  domesticated  animals,  a  cross-breed  can  certainly 
be  fixed  and  made  uniform  by  careful  selection**  in  the  course  of 
a  few  generations,  we  may  infer  that  the  free  intercrossing  of  a 
heterogeneous  mixture  during  a  long  descent  would  supply  the 
place  of  selection,  and  overcome  any  tendency  to  reversion ;  so 
that  the  crossed  race  would  ultimately  become  homogeneous, 
though  it  might  not  partake  in  an  equal  degree  of  the  characters 
of  the  two  parent-faces. 

Of  all  the  differences  between  the  races  of  man,  the  colour  of 
the  skin  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  one  of  the  best  marked.  It 
was  formerly  thought  that  differences  of  this  kind  could  be 
accounted  for  by  long  exposure  to  different  climates;  but 
Pallas  first  shewed  that  this  is  not  tenable,  and  he  has  since  been 
followed  by  almost  all  anthropologists.*'^  This  view  has  been 
rejected  chiefly  because  the  distribution  of  the  variously 
coloured  races,  most  of  whom  must  have  long  inhabited  their 

*•  *0n    Anthropology,*    transla-         **  Pallas,  *Act.  Acad.  St.  Peters- 

tion    *  Authropolog.    Review,'    Jan.  burg/  1780,  part  ii.  p.  69.     He  wm 

1868,  p.  38.  followed  by  Rudolphi,  in  his  *  Bcy- 

*"  *  The  Annals  cf  Rural  Bengal,*  triige     zur    Anthropologie,'    1812. 

1868,  p.  134.  An  excellent  summary  of   the  evi- 

"  *  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  dence    is    given    by   Godron,    *  Uf 

Pl.ints  andar  Domestication,  vol.  ii.  l*£sptee,'  1859,  vol.  ii.  p.  246,  &c. 
p.  8.5. 
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{tresent  homes,  does  not  coincide  with  corresponding  difi'erences 
of  climate.  Some  little  weight  may  be  given  to  such  cases  as 
that  of  the  Dutch  families,  who,  as  we  hear  on  excellent  autho- 
rity,**  have  not  undergone  the  least  change  of  colour  after 
residing  for  three  centuries  in  South  Africa.  An  argument  on 
the  same  side  may  likewise  be  drawn  from  the  uniform  appear- 
ance in  various  parts  of  the  world  of  gipsies  and  Jews,  though 
the  imiformity  of  the  latter  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated." 
A  very  damp  or  a  very  dry  atmosphere  has  been  supposed  to  be 
more  influential  in  modifying  the  colour  of  tho  skin  than  mere 
heat ;  but  as  B'Orbigny  in  South  America,  and  Livingstone  in 
Africa,  arrived  at  diametrically  opposite  conclusions  with  respect 
to  dampness  and  dryness,  any  conclusion  on  this  head  must  be 
considered  as  very  doubtful. '^'^ 

Various  facts,  which  I  have  given  elsewhere,  prove  that  the 
colour  of  the  skin  and  hair  is  sometimes  correlated  in  a  surpris- 
ing manner  with  a  complete  immunity  from  the  action  of  certain 
vegetable  poisons,  and  from  the  attacks  of  certain  parasites. 
Hence  it  occurred  to  me,  that  negroes  and  other  dark  races 
might  have  acquired  their  dark  tints  by  the  darker  individuals 
escaping  from  the  deadly  influence  of  the  miasma  of  their 
native  countries,  during  a  long  series  of  generations. 

I  afterwards  found  that  this  same  idea  had  long  ago  occurred 
to  Dr.  Wells.^*  It  has  long  been  known  that  negi'oes,  and  even 
mulattoes,  are  almost  completely  exempt  from  the  yellow  fever, 
80  destructive  in  tropical  America.^^  They  likewise  escape  to  a 
lai^e  extent  the  fatal  intermittent  fevers,  that  prevail  along  at 
least  2600  miles  of  the  shores  of  Africa,  and  which  annually 
cause  one-fifth  of  the  white  settlers  to  die,  and  another  fifth  to 
return  home  invalided.^®  This  immunity  in  the  negro  seems  to 
be  partly  inherent,  depending  on  some  unknown  peculiarity  of 
constitution,  and  partly  the  result  of  acclimatisation.   Pouchet** 


**  Sir  Andrew  Smith,  as  quoted 
by  Knox,  *  Races  of  Man '  1850,  p. 
473. 

**  See  De  Quatrefages  on  this 
head,  *  Revue  des  Cours  Scienti- 
fiques,'  Oct.  17.  1868,  p.  731. 

**  Livinastone's  'Travels  and  Re- 
searches in  S.  Africa,*  1857,  pp. 
338/329.  D'Orbigny,  as  quoted  by 
Go<iron,  *  De  I'Espfece,'  vol.  ii.  p. 
266. 

**  See  a  papor  read  before  the 
Royal  Soc.  in  1813,  and  published 
Jc  his  Essays  in  1818.  I  have  given 
«n  account  of  Dr.  Wells*   vie^s  in 


the  Historical  Sketch  (p.  xvi.)  to  my 

*  Origin  of  Species.'  Various  cases 
of  colour  correlated  with  constitu- 
tional peculiarities  are  given  in  my 

*  Variation  of  Animals  under  Do- 
mestication/ vol.  ii.  pp.  227,  335. 

^'  See,  for  instance,  Nott  and 
Gliddon,  *  Types  of  Mankind,'  p.  68. 

*•  Major  TuUoch,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Statistical  Society,  April 
20th,  1840,  and  given  in  the  '  Athe- 
najum,'  1840,  p.  353. 

**  *The  Plurality  of  the  Human 
Race  '  (translat.),  1864,  p.  60. 
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stales  that  the  negro  rcgunents  recruited  near  the  Sondan,  and 
borrowed  from  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  for  the  Mexican  war, 
escaped  the  yellow-feyer  almost  equally  with  the  negroes  origiik- 
ally  brought  from  various  parts  of  Africa  and  accustomed  to  the 
climate  of  the  West  Indies.  That  acclimatisation  plays  a  part, 
is  shewn  by  the  many  cases  in  which  negroi'S  have  become  some* 
what  liable  to  tropical  fevers,  after  having  resided  for  some  time 
m  a  colder  climate.^^  The  nature  of  the  climate  under  which  the 
white  races  have  long  resided,  likewise  has  some  influence  on 
them;  for  during  the  fearful  epidemic  of  yellow-fever  in 
Demerara  during  1837,  Dr.  Blair  found  that  the  death-rate  of  the 
immigrants  was  proportional  to  the  latitude  of  the  country 
whence  they  had  come.  With  the  negro  the  immunity,  as  &r  as 
it  is  the  result  of  acclimatisation,  implies  exposure  during:  a 
prodigious  length  of  time ;  for  the  aborigines  of  tropical  America 
who  have  resided  there  from  time  immemorial,  are  not  exempt 
from  yellow  fever;  and  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram  states,  that 
there  are  districts  in  Northern  Africa  which  the  native  inhabit- 
ants are  compelled  annually  to  leave,  though  the  negroes  can 
remain  with  safety. 

That  the  immunity  of  the  negro  is  in  any  degree  correlated 
with  the  colour  of  his  skin  is  a  mere  conjecture :  it  may  be 
correlated  with  some  difference  in  his  blood,  nervous  system,  or 
other  tissues-  Nevertheless,  from  the  facts  ahove  alluded  to,  and 
from  some  connection  apparently  existing  between  complexion 
and  a  tendency  to  consumption,  the  conjecture  seemed  to  me 
not  improbable.  Consequently  I  endeavoured,  with  but  little 
success,^'  to  ascertain  how  far  it  holds  good.    The  late  Dr. 


••  Quatrefages,  *  Unite  de  TEspfece 
Humaine,'   1861,   p.   205.      Waitz, 

*  Introduct.  to  Anthropology/  trans- 
it, vol.  i.  1S63,  p.  124.  Living- 
Btone  gives  analogous  cases  in  his 

*  Travels.* 

In  the  spring  of  1862  I  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Mediciil  department 
of  the  Army,  to  transmit  to  the 
onrgeons  of  the  various  regiments 
on  foreign  service  a  blank  tabb'., 
with  the  following  appended  re- 
marks, buL  1  have  received  no  re- 
turns. "  As  several  well-mnrked 
"  cases  have  been  r«  corded  with 
•*  our  domestic  animals  of  a  relation 
**  between  the  colour  of  the  dermal 
**  appendages  aud  the  constitution ; 
''and  it  being  notorious  that  there 


^  is  some  limited  degree  of  relation 

*  between  the  colour  of  the  races  of 
*"  man  and  the  climate  inhabited  by 

*  them ;    the    following    investiga* 

*  tion  seems  worth  consideration. 
'  Namely,  whether  there  is  any  re- 
'  la  tion  in  Europeans  between  the 
'  colour  of  their  hair,  and  their 
'  liability  to  the  diseases  of  tropical 
^  countries.  \{  the  surgeons  of  the 
'  several  regiments,  when  stationed 
'  in    unhealthy    tropical    clistricts, 

*  would  be  so  good  as  first  to  count, 

*  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  how 

*  manv  men,  in  the  force  whence 
*■  the   sick   are  drawn,  have  dark 

*  and  light-coloured  hair,  and  hair 
*•  of  intermediate  or  doubtful  tints; 

*  and  if  a  similar  account  were 
^  kept  by  the  same  medical  (^ntle- 
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DanieU,  who  had  long  Jived  on  thci  West  Coast  of  Africa,  told  me 
Hiat  he  did  not  believe  in  any  such  relation.  He  was  himself 
nnusually  fair,  and  had  withstood  the  climate  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  When  he  first  arrived  as  a  boy  on  the  coast,  an  old  and 
experienced  negro  chief  predicted  from  his  appearance  that  this 
would  prove  the  case.  Dr.  Nicholson,  of  Antigua,  after  having 
attended  to  this  subject,  writes  to  me  that  he  does  not  think  that 
dark-coloured  Europeans  escape  the  yellow-fever  more  than 
those  that  are  light-coloured.  Mr.  J.  M.  Harris  altogether 
denies  that  Europeans  with  dark  hair  withstand  a  hot  climate 
better  than  other  men  :  on  the  contrary,  experience  has  taught 
him  in  making  a  selection  of  men  for  service  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  to  choose  those  with  red  hair."^  As  far,  therefore,  as 
these  slight  indications  go,  there  seems  no  foundation  for  the 
hypothesis,  that  blackness  has  resulted  from  the  darker  and 
darker  individuals  having  survived  better  during  long  exposure 
to  fever-generating  miasma. 

Dr.  Sharpe  remarks,^  that  a  tropical  sun,  which  burns  and 
blisters  a  white  skin,  does  not  injure  a  black  one  at  all ;  and,  as 
he  adds,  this  is  not  due  to  habit  in  the  individual,  for  children 
only  six  or  eight  months  old  are  often  carried  about  naked,  and 
are  not  affected.  I  have  been  assured  by  a  medical  man,  that 
some  years  ago  during  each  summer,  but  not  during  the  winter, 
Iiis    hands   became   marked  with  light  brown  patches,  like, 


•*  men.  of  all  the  men  who  sudered 
"  from  malarious  and  yellow  fevers, 
"  or  from  dysentery,  it  would  soon 
**  be  apparent,  after  some  thousand 
"  cases  had  been  tabulated,  whether 
"  there  exists  any  relation  between 
"  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  const i- 
"  tutioual  liability  to  tropical  dis- 
"  eases.  Perhaps  no  such  relation 
**  would  be  discovered,  but  the  in- 
*'  vesligation  is  well  worth  making. 
"  Id  case  any  positive  result  were 
*'  obtained,  it  might  be  of  some 
*'  practical  use  in  selecting  men  for 
**  any  particular  service.  Theoreti- 
•*  CMJly  the  result  would  be  of  high 
**  interest,  as  indicating  one  means 
"  by  which  a  race  of  men  inhabiting 
**  from  a  remote  perioi  an  un- 
•*  healthy  tropical  climate,  might 
**  have  become  dark-coloured  by 
•*  the  better  preservation  of  dark- 
"  haired  or  dark-complexioned  in- 
^  dividuais  during  a  long  succession 


"  of  generations." 

•^  *  Anthropological  Review,*  Jan. 
1866,  p.  xxi.  Dr.  Sharpe  also  says, 
with  respect  to  India  (*  Man  a  Spe- 
cial Creation,'  1873,  p.  118),  that 
"  it  has  been  noticed  by  some  medi- 
"  cal  officers  that  Europeans  with 
*'  light  hair  and  florid  complexions 
"  suffer  less  from  diseases  of  tropical 
"  countries  than  persons  with  dark 
"  hair  and  sallow  complexions; 
"  and,  so  far  as  1  know,  there  ap- 
"  pear  to  be  good  grounds  for  this 
"  remark."  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Heddle,  of  Sierra  Leone  "  who 
**  has  had  more  clerks  killed  under 
"  him  than  any  other  man,"  by  the 
climate  of  the  West  African  Coast 
(W.  Reade,  *  Afriain  Sketch  Book,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  522),  holds  a  directly 
opposite  view,  as  does  Capt.  Burton. 

"  *  Man  a  Special  Creation,*  1873, 
p.  119. 
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althongh  larger  than  freckles,  and  that  those  patches  were  never 
affected  by  sun-burning,  whilst  the  white  parts  of  his  skin 
have  on  several  occasions  been  much  inflamed  and  blistered. 
With  the  lower  animals  there  is,  also,  a  constitutional  difference 
in  liability  to  the  action  of  the  sun  between  those  parts  of  the 
skin  clothed  with  white  hair  and  other  parts."  Whether  the 
saving  of  the  skin  from  being  thus  burnt  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  account  for  a  dark  tint  having  been  gradually  acquired 
by  man  through  natural  selection,  I  am  unable  to  judge.  If  it 
be  so,  wo  should  have  to  assume  that  the  natives  of  tropical 
America  have  lived  there  for  a  much  shorter  time  than  the 
negroes  in  Africa,  or  the  Papuans  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Malay  archipelago,  just  as  the  lighter-coloured  Hindoos  have 
resided  in  India  for  a  shorter  time  than  the  darker  aborigines  of 
the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

Althongh  with  oiir  present  knowledge  we  cannot  account  for 
tHe  differences  of  colour  in  the  races  of  man,  through  any 
advantage  thus  gained,  or  from  the  direct  action  of  climate ;  yet 
we  must  not  quite  ignore  the  latter  agency,  for  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  some  inherited  effect  is  thus  produced.** 

We  have  seen  in  the  second  chapter  that  the  conditions  of  life 
affect  the  development  of  the  bodily  frame  in  a  direct  manner, 
and  that  the  effects  are  transmitted.  Thus,  as  is  generally 
admitted,  the  European  pettlers  in  the  United  States  undergo  a 
slight  but  extraordinarily  rapid  change  of  appearance.  Their 
I'odies  and  limbs  become  elongated;  and  I  hear  from  CJol, 
Bernys  that  during  the  late  war  in  the  United  States,  good 
evidence  was  afforded  of  tliis  fact  by  the  ridiculous  appearance 
presented  by  the  German  regiments,  when  dressed  in  ready-made 
clothes  manufactured  for  the  American  market,  and  which  were 
much  too  long  for  the  men  in  every  way.  There  is,  also,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  evidence  shewing  that  in  the  Southern  States 
the  house-slaves  of  the  third  generation  present  a  markedly 
different  appearance  from  the  field-slaves.'^* 


•*  •  Variation  of  Aniniais  and 
Plants  under  Domestication,*  vol.  ii. 
|.p.  336,  337. 

•*  See,  for  instance,  Quatrefuges 
(*  Kevue  des  Cours  Scientific nes,' 
Oct.  10,  1868,  p.  724)  on  the  effects 
of  residence  in  Abyssinia  and  Arabia, 
and  other  Rnalogous  cajes.  Dr. 
Roiie  ('  Dcr  Mcnsch,  seine  Abstam- 
roang,*  &c.,  1865,  s.  Oil)  states,  on 
the  authority  <ii  Khanikof,  that  the 
greatur  nuuiler  of  (jerman  families 


settled  in  Geors^ia,  have  ^cquiretl  in 
the  course  of  two  generations  dark 
hair  and  eyes.  Mr.  D.  Furbec  in- 
forms me  that  the  Quichua»  in  the 
Andes  vary  greatly  in  colour,  ac- 
cording to  the  |>osition  of  the  valleyft 
inhabiteil  by  them. 

••  Harlan,  *  Medical    Researched, 
p.    532.     gu.it retages    ('Unite    d« 
i*EKi>^ce    Ilumaiue,'    1861,    p     128) 
has  cdlected  much  evidence  on  thii 
head. 
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If,  however,  we  look  to  the  races  of  man  as  distributed  over 
the  world,  we  must  infer  tliat  their  characteristic  differences  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  the  direct  action  of  different  conditions 
of  life,  even  after  exposure  to  them  for  an  enonnons  ]x;riod  of 
time.  The  Esquimaux  live  exclusively  on  animal  food ;  they  are 
clothed  in  thick  fur,  and  are  exposed  to  intense  cold  and  to 
prolonged  darkness;  yet  they  do  not  differ  in  any  extreme 
degree  from  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  China,  who  live  entirely 
on  vegetable  tbod,  and  ai-e  exposed  almost  naked  to  a  hot,  glaring 
climate.  The  unclothed  Fuegians  live  on  the  marine  produc- 
tions of  their  inhospitable  shores;  the  Botocudos  of  Brazil 
wander  about  the  hot  forests  of  the  interior  and  live  chiefly  on 
vegetable  productions ;  yet  these  tribes  resemble  each  other  so 
closely  that  the  Fuegians  on  l)oard  the  "  Beagle  "  were  mistaken 
by  some  Brazilians  for  Botocudos.  The  Botocudos  again,  as 
well  as  the  other  inhabitants  of  tropical  America,  are  wholly 
different  from  the  Negroes  who  inhabit  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  are  exposed  to  a  nearly  similar  climate,  and  follow 
nearly  the  same  habits  of  life. 

Nor  can  the  differences  between  the  races  of  man  be  accounted 
for  by  the  inherited  effects  of  the  increased  or  decreased  use  of 
parts,  except  to  a  quite  insignificant  degree.  Men  who  habitu- 
ally live  in  canoes,  may  have  their  legs  somewhat  stunted ; 
those  who  inhabit  lofty  regions  may  have  their  chests  enlarged  ; 
and  those  who  constantly  use  certain  sense-organs  may  have  the 
cavities  in  which  they  are  lodged  somewhat  increased  in  size,  and 
their  features  consequently  a  little  modified.  With  civilised 
nations,  the  reduced  size  of  the  jaws  from  lessened  use — the 
habitual  play  of  different  muscles  serving  to  express  different 
emotions — and  the  increased  size  of  the  brain  from  greater 
intellectual  activity,  have  together  produced  a  considerable 
effect  on  their  general  appearance  when  compared  with 
savages.®'  Increased  bodily  stature,  without  any  corresponding 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  brain,  may  (judging  from  the  pre- 
viously adduced  case  of  rabbits),  have  given  to  some  races  an 
elongated  skull  of  the  dolichocephalic  type. 

Lastly,  the  little-understood  principle  of  correlated  develo])- 
ment  has  sometimes  come  into  action,  as  in  the  case  of  great 
muscular  development  and  strong'y  projecting  supra-orbital 
ridges  The  colour  of  the  skin  and  hair  are  plainly  correlated,  as 
is  the  texture  of  the  hair  with  its  colour  in  the  Rlandans  of 
North  America.®**  The  colour  also  of  the  f^kin,  and  the  odour 

«T  See  Prof.  Schaaffliausen,  traua-  "^  Mr.  Oatlin  states  ('  N.  Ameri- 
lat.  in  '  Anthropological  Review,'  can  Indians,'  3rd  edit.  1842,  vol.  i. 
Oct.  1808,  p.  429.  p.  49)  that  in  the  whole  tribe  of 
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emitted  by  it,  arc  likewise  in  some  manner  connected.  With  the 
breeds  of  sheep  the  number  of  hairs  Avithin  a  given  space  and  the , 
Dumber  of  the  excretory  pores  are  related.**  If  we  may  jndge 
from  the  analogy  of  our  domesticated  animals,  many  modifica- 
tions of  structure  in  man  probably  come  under  this  principle  of 
correlated  development. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  external  characteristic  differenoos 
between  the  races  of  man  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  by  the  direct  action  of  the  conditions  of  life,  nor  by 
the  efifects  of  the  continued  use  of  parts,  nor  through  the 
principle  of  correlation.  We  are  therefore  led  to  inquire 
whether  slight  individual  differences,  to  which  man  is  emi- 
nently liable,  may  not  have  been  preserved  and  augmented 
during  a  long  series  of  generations  through  natural  selection. 
But  here  we  are  at  once  met  by  the  objection  that  l^eneficial 
variations  alone  can  be  thus  preserved ;  and  as  far  as  we  are 
enabled  to  judge,  although  always  liable  to  err  on  this  head,  none 
of  the  differences  between  the  races  of  man  are  of  any  direct  or 
special  service  to  him.  The  intellectual  and  moral  or  social 
faculties  must  of  course  be  excepted  from  this  remark.  Tlie  great 
variability  of  all  the  external  differences  between  the  races  of  man, 
likewise  indicates  that  they  cannot  be  of  much  importance ;  for 
if  imi)ortant,  they  would  long  ago  have  been  either  fixed  and 
preserved,  or  eliminated.  In  this  respect  man  resembles  those 
forms,  called  by  naturalists  protean  or  polymorphic,  which  have 
remained  extremely  variable,  owing,  as  it  seems,  to  such  varia- 
tions being  of  an  indifferent  nature,  and  to  their  having  thu« 
escaped  the  action  of  natural  selection. 

We  have  thus  far  Ixjcn  baffled  in  all  our  attempts  to  accoupt 
for  the  differences  between  the  races  of  man  ;  but  there  remains 
one  important  agency,  namely  Sexual  Selectitm,  which  appears  to 
have  acted  powei'fully  on  man,  as  on  many  other  animals.  I  do 
not  intend  to  assert  that  sexual  selection  will  account  for  all  thft 
differences  between  the  races.  An  unexplained  residuum  is  left 
about  which  we  can  only  say,  in  our  ignorance,  that  as  indivi- 
duals are  continually  born  with,  for  instance,  heads  a  little 
rounder  or  narrower,  and  with  noses  a  little  longer  or  shorter, 
such  slight  differences  might  become  fixed  and  uniform,  if  the 

the  Mandans,  about  one   in  ten  or  fine  ncil  soft. 

twelve  of  the  members,  of  all  ages  ^"  Ou    tlie    odour    of   the    skin, 

and  both  sexes,  have  bright  silvery  Godron,  *  Sur  rEspfece,'  torn.  ii.  p. 

grey    hair,    which     is    hereditary.  217.     On    the   i»<»ros   in   the   skin. 

Now    this    hair    is   as    coarse   and  Dr.   Wilckens,  '  Die   Aut'gaben   del 

harsh  as  that   of  a   horse's   mane.  l.and\v:rth.   Zootechnik,'  18689  8.  7 
whilst  the  hair  of  other  colours  ia 
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uuknown  agencius  which  induced  them  were  to  act  in  a  mora 
constant  manner,  aided  by  long-con  !inued  intercrossing.  Such 
variations  come  under  the  provisional  class,  alluded  to  in  oui 
second  chapter,  which  for  the  want  of  a  better  term  are  often 
called  spontaneous.  Nor  do  I  pretend  that  the  effects  of  sexual 
selection  can  be  indicated  with  scientific  precision ;  but  it  can  be 
shewu  that  it  would  be  an  inexplicable  fact  if  man  had  not  been 
modified  by  this  agency,  which  appears  to  have  acted  powerfully 
on  innumerable  animals.  It  can  further  be  shewn  that  the 
differences  between  the  races  of  man,  as  in  colour,  hairmess, 
form  of  features,  &c.,  are  of  a  kind  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  come  under  the  influence  of  sexual  selection.  But  in 
order  to  treat  this  subject  properly,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
pass  the  whole  animal  kingdom  in  review.  I  have  therefore 
devoted  to  it  the  Second  Part  of  this  work.  At  the  close  I  shall 
return  to  man,  and,  after  attempting  to  shew  how  far  he  has 
been  modified  through  sexual  selection,  will  give  a  brief  summary 
of  the  chapters  in  this  First  Part. 


Note  on  the  Resemblances  and  Differences  in  the  Structure 
AND  the  Development  of  the  Brain  in  Man  and  Apes.  Bt 
Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  differ- 
ences in  the  structure  of  the  brain  in  man  and  the  apes,  which  arose 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end,  though  the  subject 
matter  of  the  dispute  is,  at  present,  totally  different  from  what  it  was 
formerly.  It  was  originally  asserted  and  re-asserted,  with  singular 
pertinacity,  that  the  brain  of  all  the  apes,  even  tlie  highest,  differs  from 
that  of  man,  in  the  absence  of  smh  conspicuous  structures  as  the 
posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  with  the  posterior  comu  of 
the  lateral  ventricle  and  the  hippocampus  minoTy  contained  in  those 
lobes,  which  are  so  obvious  in  man. 

But  the  truth  that  the  three  structures  in  question  are  as  well  deve- 
loped in  apes'  as  in  human  brains,  or  even  better ;  and  that  it  is  character- 
istic of  all  the  Primates  (if  we  exclude  the  Lemurs)  to  have  these  parts 
well  developed,  stands  at  present  on  as  secure  a  basis  as  any  proposition 
in  comparative  anatomy..  Moreover,  it  is  admitted  by  every  one  of  the 
long  series  of  anatomists  who,  of  late  years,  have  paid  special  attention  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  complicated  sulci  and  gyri  which  appear  upon 
the  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  man  and  the  higher  apes, 
that  they  are  disponed  after  the  very  same  pattern  in  him,  as  in  them. 
Every  principal  gyrus  and  sulcus  of  a  chimpanzee's  brain  is  clearly 
represented  in  that  of  a  man,  so  that  the  terminology  which  applies  to 
the  one  answers  for  the  other.  On  this  point  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  years  since.  Professor  Bischoff  published  a  memoir '®  on 
the  cerebral  convolutions  of  man  and  apes ;  and  as  the  purpose  of 
my  learned  colleague  was  certainly  not  to  diminish  the  value  of  the 

»o  *  Die  Grosfthirn-Windungen  des  Menschen;'  *  Abhandlungen  der  K. 
Bayerisehen  Akademie,'  Bd.  x.,  1868. 
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differences  between  apes  and  men  in  this  respect,  I  am  glad  to  make  a 
citation  from  him. 

"  That  tlie  apes,  and  especially  the  orang,  chimpanzee  and  gorilla, 
"  come  very  close  to  man  in  their  organisation,  much  nearer  than  to  any 
other  animal,  is  a  well  known  fact,  disputed  by  nobody.  Looking  at 
the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  organisation  alone,  no  one  probably 
would  ever  have  disputed  the  view  of  Linnaeus,  that  man  should  be 
placed,  merely  as  a  peculiar  species,  at  the  head  of  the  mammalia  and  of 
"  those  apes.  Both  shew,  in  all  their  organs,  so  close  an  afl^ty,  that  the 
"  most  exact  anatomical  investigation  is  needed  in  order  to  demonBtrate 
**  those  diiferences  which  really  exist.  So  it  is  with  the  brains.  The 
"  brains  of  man,  the  orang,  the  chimpanzee,  the  gorilla,  in  spite  of  all 
"  the  important  differences  which  they  present,  come  very  close  to  one 
"  another  "  (L  c.  p.  101). 

There  remains,  then,  no  dispute  as  to  the  resemblance  in  fundamental 
characters,  between  the  ape's  brain  and  man's ;  nor  any  as  to  the  won- 
derfully close  similarity  between  the  chimpanzee,  orang  and  man,  in 
even  the  details  of  the  arrangement  of  the  gyri  and  sulci  of  the  oerebi*al 
hemispheres.  Nor,  turning  to  the  differences  between  the  brains  of 
the  highest  apes  and  that  of  man,  is  there  any  serious  question  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  these  differences.  It  is  admitted  that  the  man's 
cerebral  hemispheres  are  absolutely  and  relatively  larger  than  those  of 
the  orang  and  cliimpanzee ;  that  his  frontal  lobes  are  less  excavated  by 
the  upward  protrusion  of  the  roof  of  the  orbits ;  that  his  gyri  and  sulci 
are,  as  a  rule,  less  symmetrically  disposed,  and  present  a  greater  num- 
ber of  secondary  plications.  And  it  is  admitted  that,  as  a  rule,  in  maH« 
the  temporo-occipital  or  "external  perpendicular"  jfissure,  which  is 
usually  so  strongly  marked  a  feature  of  the  ape's  brain  is  but  faintly 
marked.  But  it  is  also  clear,  that  none  of  these  differences  constitutes 
a  sharp  demarcation  between  the  man's  and  the  ape's  brain.  In  re- 
spect to  the  external  perpendicular  fissure  of  Gratiolet,  in  the  human 
brain,  for  instance,  Professor  Turner  remarks  '?^ 

"  In  some  brains  it  appears  simply  as  an  indentation  of  the  margin  of 
"  the  hemisphere,  but,  in  others,  it  extends  for  some  distance  more  or  less 
"  transversely  outwards.  I  saw  it  in  the  right  hemisphere  of  a  female 
"  brain  pass  more  than  two  inches  outwards ;  and  in  another  specimen, 
"  also  the  right  hemisphere,  it  proceeded  for  four-tenths  of  an  inch  out- 
"  wards,  and  then  extended  downwards,  as  far  as  the  lower  mar«iin  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  The  imperfect  definition  of  this  fissure 
in  the  majority  of  human  brains,  as  compared  with  its  remarkable  dis- 
tinctness in  the  brain  of  most  Qiiadrumana,  is  owing  to  the  presence,  in 
"the  former,  of  certain  superficial,  well  marked,  secondary  convolutions 
"  which  bridge  it  over  and  connect  the  parietal  with  the  occipital  lobe. 
"  The  closer  the  first  of  these  bridging  gj'ri  lies  to  the  longitudinal 
"  fissure,  the  shorter  is  the  external  parietooccipital  fissure  "  (1.  c.  p.  12\ 
The  obliteration  of  the  external  perpendicular  fissure  of  Gratiolet, 
therefore,  is  not  a  constant  character  of  the  human  brain.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  full  development  is  not  a  constant  character  of  the  higher 
ape's  brain.  For,  in  the  chimpanzee,  the  more  or  less  extensive  oblitera- 
tion of  the  external  perpendicular  sulcus  by  "  bridging  convolutions,"  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  has  been  noted  over  and  over  again  by  Prof. 

71 '  Convolutions  of  the  Human  Cerebinim  Topographically  Considered,' 
1866,  p.  12. 
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Rollcston,  Mr.  Marshall,  M.  Broca  and  Professor  Turner.     At  the 
conclusion  of  a  special  paper  on  this  subject  the  latter  writes  :''* 

"  The  three  specimens  of  tlie  brain  of  a  chimpanzee  just  described, 
"  prove,  that  the  generalisation  which  Gratiolct  has  attempted  to  draw 
"  of  the  complete  absence  of  the  first  connectinjr  convolution  and  the 
"  concealment  of  the  second,  as  essentially  characteristic  features  in  the 
"  brain  of  this  animal,  is  by  no  means  universally  applicable.  In  only  one 
"  specimen  did  the  brain,  in  these  particulars,  follow  the  law  which 
"  Gratiolet  has  expressed.  As  regards  the  presence  of  the  superior  bridg- 
"  ing  convolution,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  existed  in  one  hemi- 
**  sphere,  at  least,  in  a  majority  of  the  brains  of  this  animal  which  have,  up 
"  to  this  time,  been  figured  or  described.  The  superficial  position  of  the 
"  second  bridging  convolution  is  evidently  less  frecjuent,  and  has  as  yet, 
**  I  believe,  only  been  seen  in  the  brain  (A)  recorded  in  this  communi- 
"  cation.  The  asymmetrical  arrangement  in  the  convolutions  of  the 
"  two  hemispheres,  which  previous  observers  have  referred  to  in  their 
"  descriptions  is  also  well  illustrated  in  these  specimens  "  (pp.  8,  9). 

Even  were  the  presence  of  the  temporo-occipital,  or  external  per- 
pendicular, sulcus  a  mark  of  distinction  between  the  higher  apes  and 
man,  the  value  of  such  a  distinctive  character  would  be  rendered  very 
doubtful  by  the  structure  of  the  brain  in  the  Platyrhine  apes.  In  fact 
while  the  temporo-occipital  is  one  of  the  most  constant  of  sulci  in 
the  Catarhine,  or  Old  World,  apes,  it  is  never  very  strongly  developed 
in  the  New  World  apes ;  it  is  absent  in  the  smaller  Platyrhini ; 
rudimentary  in  Piiheda  /'^  and  more  or  less  obliterated  by  bridging 
convolutions  in  Aides. 

A  character  which  is  thus  variable  within  the  limits  of  a  single  group 
can  have  no  great  taxonomic  value. 

It  is  further  established,  that  the  degree  of  asymmetry  of  the  convolu- 
tion of  the  two  sides  in  the  human  brain  is  subject  to  much  individual 
variation ;  and  that,  in  those  individuals  of  the  Bushman  race  who  have 
been  examined,  the  gyri  and  sulci  of  the  two  hemispheres  are  consider- 
ably less  complicated  and  more  symmetrical  than  in  the  European 
brain,  while,  in  some  individuals  of  the  chimpanzee,  their  complexity 
and  asymmetry  become  notable.  This  is  pariicularly  the  case  in  the 
brain  of  a  young  male  chimpanzee  figured  by  M.  Broca.  (*L*ordre 
des  Primates,'  p.  165,  fig.  11.) 

Again,  as  respects  the  question  of  absolute  size,  it  is  established  that 
the  difference  between  the  largest  and  the  smallest  healthy  human 
brain  is  greater  than  the  difference  between  the  smallest  healthy 
human  brain  and  the  largest  chimpanzee's  or  orang's  brain. 

Moreover,  there  is  one  circumstance  in  which  the  orang's  and  chim- 
panzee's brains  resemble  man's,  but  in  which  they  differ  from  the  lower 
apes,  and  that  is  the  presence  of  two  corpora  candicantia — the  Cyno- 
morpha  having  but  one. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  do  not  hesitate  in  this  year  1 8*74,  to  repeat 
and  insist  upon  the  proposition  which  I  enunciated  in  1863.''* 

"  So  far  as  cerebral  stnicture  goes,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  man 


^  Notes  more  especially  on  tlie  t«  Flower  'On  the  Anatomy  of 

bridpriu^  convolutions  in  the  Brain      Pithecia  Monachvs^  '  Proceedings 
of  the  Chimpanzee,  '  Procoedings      ~^'-^-  r,^_^,,_.__^  o _.:...-..  ,o/,« 

of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,' 
1865-6. 


of  the  Zoobarical  Society,'  1862. 
74 '  Man's  Place  in  Nature,'  p.  102. 
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'*  differs  less  from  the  chimpanzee  or  the  orang,  than  these  do  erea 
^  **  from  the  monkeys,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  brain  of  the 
* "  chimpanzee  and  of  man  is  almost  insignificant,  when  compared  with 
"  that  between  the  chimpanzee  brain  and  that  of  a  Lemur." 

In  the  paper  to  which  1  have  referred,  Professor  Bischoff  docs  not 
deny  the  second  part  of  this  statement,  but  he  first  makes  the  irrelevant 
remark  that  it  is  not  wonderful  if  the  brains  of  an  orang  and  a  Lemur 
are  very  different ;  and  secondly,  goes  on  to  asseit  that,  *'  If  we  sucoes- 
**  sively  compare  the  brain  of  a  man  with  that  of  an  orang ;  the  brain  of 
"  this  with  that  of  a  chimpanzee ;  of  this  with  that  of  a  gorilla,  and  so 
**  oil  of  a  Hylobales^  SeinnopitJiecus,  OynocephvUtu,  CercopUhecus^  Macacm, 
"  Cfeftw*,  Callithrix^  Lemur^  Stenops^  Hapale,  we  shall  not  meet  with  a 
"  greater,  or  even  as  great  a,  break  in  the  degree  of  development  of  the 
"  convolutions,  as  wc  find  between  the  brain  of  a  man  and  that  of  an 
"  orang  or  chimpanzee." 

To  which  I  reply,  firstly,  that  whether  this  assertion  be  true  or 
false,  it  has  nothing:;  whatever  to  do  with  the  proposition  ennndated  in 
*  Man's  Place  in  Nature,'  which  refers  not  to  the  development  of  the  con- 
volutions alone,  but  to  the  structure  of  the  whole  brain.  If  Professor 
Bischoff  had  taken  the  trouble  to  refer  to  p.  96  of  the  work  be  ditioisefs 
in  fact,  he  would  have  found  the  following  passage :  **  And  it  is  a 
**  remarkable  circumstance  that  though,  so  far  as  our  present  know- 
*^  ledge  extends,  there  is  one  true  structural  break  in  the  series  of  forma 
**of  Simian  brains,  this  hiatus  docs  not  lie  between  man  and  the 
*^  manlike  apes,  but  between  the  lower  and  the  lowest  Simians,  or  in 
*'  other  words,  between  the  Old  and  New  World  apes  and  monkeys  and 
*'  the  Lemurs.  Every  Lemur  which  has  yet  been  examined,  in  fact, 
*'  has  its  cerebellum  partially  visible  from  above ;  and  its  posterior  lobe, 
*'  with  the  contained  posterior  cornu  and  hippocampus  minor,  more  or 
"  less  rudimentary.  Every  marmoset,  American  monkey.  Old  World 
"  monkey,  baboon,  or  manlike  ape,  on  the  contrary,  has  its  oerebellmn 
"  entirely  hidden,  posteriorly,  by  the  cerebral  lobes,  and  possesses  a 
*'  large  posterior  cornu  with  a  well-developed  hippocampus  minor." 

This  statement  was  a  strictly  accurate  account  of  what  was  known 
when  it  was  made ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  more  than 
apparently  weakened  by  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  relatively 
small  development  of  the  posterior  lobes  in  the  Siamang  and  in  the 
Howling  monkey.  Nowithstanding  the  exceptional  brevity  of  the 
posterior  lobes  in  these  two  species,  no  one  will  pretend  that  their 
brains,  in  the  sli.:^htesi  degree,  approach  those  of  the  Lemurs.  And 
if,  instead  of  putting  Hapah  out  of  its  natural  place,  as  Professor 
Bischoff  most  unaccountably  does,  we  write  the  series  of  animals 
he  has  chosen  to  mention  as  follows:  Homo,  Piihjeeu*^  Troglodifta^ 
Hylohates^  Sem?wpU/iecu8,  Ct/noeephafus,  Cercopithecus^  Maeacw,  CebuSj 
Callithrix^  Hapale^  Jjcmur^  Stawp^^  I  venture  to  reaffirm  that  the 
great  break  in  this  series  lies  between  IlapcJe  and  LemuVy  and  that 
this  break  is  considerably  greater  than  that  between  any  other  two 
terms  of  that  series.  Professor  Bischoff  ignores  the  fact  that  long 
before  he  wrote,  Gratiolet  had  suggested  the  separation  of  the  Lemurs 
from  the  other  Primates  on  the  very  ground  of  the  difference  in  their 
cerebral  characters;  and  that  Professor  Flower  had  made  the  following 
observations  in  the  course  of  his  description  of  the  brain  of  the  Javan 
Loris." 

'» '  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,'  vol.  v.  1862. 
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'*  And  it  is  especially  remarkable  that,  in  the  development  of  the 
"posterior  lobes,  there  is  do  approximation  to  the  Lem urine,  short 
**  hcmisphered,  brain,  in  those  monkeys  which  are  commonly  supposed 
"  to  approach  this  family  in  other  respects,  viz.,  the  lower  members  of 
"the  Platyrhine  group.'* 

So  far  as  the  structure  of  the  adult  brain  is  concerned,  then,  the  very 
considerable  additions  to  our  knowledge,  which  have  been  made  by  the 
researches  of  so  many  investigators,  during  the  past  ten  years,  fully 
justify  the  statement  which  I  made  in  1863.  But  it  has  been  said 
that,  admitting  the  similarity  between  the  adult  brains  of  man  and 
apes,  they  are  nevertheless,  in  reality,  widely  different,  because  they 
exhibit  fundamental  differences  in  the  mode  of  their  development.  No 
one  would  be  more  ready  than  I  to  admit  the  foi>ce  of  this  argument,  if 
finch  fundamental  differences  of  development  really  exist.  But  I  deny 
that  they  do  exist.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  fundamental  agree- 
ment in  the  development  of  the  brain  in  men  and  apes. 

Gratiolet  originated  the  statement  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
difference  in  the  development  of  the  brains  of  apes  and  that  of  man — 
consisting  in  this ;  that,  in  the  apes,  the  sulci  which  first  make  their 
appearance  are  situated  on  the  posterior  region  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, while,  in  the  human  foetus,  the  sulci  first  become  visible  on  the 
frontal  lobes  ^^ 

This  general  statement  is  based  upon  two  observations,  the  one  of  a 
Gibbon  almost  ready  to  be  bom,  in  which  the  posterior  gyri  were  "  well 
"  developed,"  while  those  of  the  frontal  lobes  were  "  hardly  indicated  """ 
(L  c.  p.  39),  and  the  other  of  a  human  foetus  at  the  22nd  or  23rd  week 
of  uterogestation,  in  which  Gratiolet  notes  that  the  insula  was  un- 
covered, but  that  nevertheless  "  des  incisures  s^ment  le  lobe  antdrieur, 
"  une  sdssure  peu  profonde  indique  la  separation  du  lobe  occipital,  tres- 


T«  "Chez  tons  les  siuges,  los  plis 
**  post^rlcurs  se  dd  veloppent  les  pre- 
"miers;  lea  plis  ant<5rieur8  se 
"d^vcloppent  plus  tard,  aussi  la 
"  vertebre  occipitalo  et  la  pari^'talo 
**8ont-ellca  relutivcinent  tres- 
"  grandcs  chez  lo  fa3tus.  Ij'IIommo 
"  prdscDte  une  exception  rcrnarqua- 
"  ble  quant  k  l'(^poque  do  I'appari- 
"tion  des  plis  frontaux,qui  sontles 
"premiers  indiqu^s;  niais  lo  deve- 
"loppementgdn<^ral  du  lobo  frontal, 
"  envisagd  seulement  par  rapport  h. 
"son  volume,  suit  les  inenics  lois 
"quo  dans  les  singes:"  Gratiolet, 
*Memoiro  sur  les  plis  cerebraux  de 
niomme  ot  dos  Primates,'  p.  89, 
tab.  iv.  lig.  3. 

"  Gratiolet's  wonls  are  (I.  c.  p. 
89) :  "  Dans  le  foetus  dont  il  s^it 
"  lea  plis  cerebraux  posterieurs  sont 
"bien  ddveloppes,  tandis  quo  les 
"plis  du  lobo  frontal  sont  k  peine 
"indiqut^s."  The  %ure,  however 
(PI.  iv.  fig.  3),  shews  the  fissure  of 


Kolando,  and  one  of  the  frontal 
8ulci,plainly  enough.  Nevertheless, 
M.  Alix,  in  his  *  Notice  sur  les 
travaux  anthropologiquesde  Gratio- 
let' (Mem.  do  la  Soci^te  d'Anthro- 
pologie  de  Paris,'  1868,  p.  32), 
writes  thus :  "  Gratiolet  a  eu  entre 
"  les  mains  le  cerveau  d'un  foetus  de 
"Gibbon,  sin^e  <?minoniment  su- 
"  perieur,  et  tellement  rapproch^  de 
"I'oranff,  quo  des  naturalistes  tres- 
"  coinp^tents  I'ont  rangi?  panni  les 
"  anthropoldes.  M.  Huxley,  par  ex- 
"emple,  n'hesito  pas  sur  cc  point. 
"  Eh  bien,  c'cst  sur  le  cerveau  d'un 
"  foetus  de  Gibl)on  quo  Gratiolet  a 
"  vu  Us  circonrolutionfi  du  lobe  tern- 
"" poro-sphe noidal  deja  developpeea 
"  lorsgyHl  ri^exhtent  pas  encore  de 
'•^plis  sifr  le  lobe  frontal.  II  dtait 
"  done  bien  autoris(5  h  dire  quo,  chez 
"  I'homme  les  circonvolutions  appa- 
"  raissent  d'o  en  m,  tandis  que  chez 
"les  singes  elles  se  d^veloppent 
"d'wcno." 
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**  r^duit,  d'ailleurs  d^s  ccttc  6poque.  Le  reste  de  la  surface  c^r^brale 
**  est  encore  absolumcnt  lisHe." 

Three  views  of  thid  brain  are  given  in  Plato  II.  figs.  1,  2,  8,  of  tbe 
work  cited,  shewing  the  upper,  lateral  and  inferior  views  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, but  not  the  inner  view.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  figure 
by  no  means  bears  out  Gratiolet^s  description,  inasmuch  as  the  fissure 
(anterotemporal)  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  face  of  the  hemisphere  is 
more  marked  than  any  of  those  vaguely  indicated  in  the  anterior  half. 
If  the  figure  is  correct  it  in  no  way  justifies  Gratiolet's  conclusion : 
**  II  y  a  done  entre  ces  cerveaux  [  those  of  a  Callithrix  and  of  a  Gibbon]  et 
**  celui  du  foetus  humain  une  difference  f ondamental.  Chez  celui-ci,  long- 
**  temps  avant  que  les  plis  temporaux  apparaisscnt,  les  plis  frontaux 
"  eaaayent  d*existcr." 

Since  Gratiolet's  time,  however,  the  development  of  the  gyri  and 
sulci  of  the  brain  has  been  made  the  subject  of  renewed  investigation 
by  Schmidt,  Biechoff,  Pansch,'^  and  more  particularly  by  Ecker,''*  whose 
work  is  not  only  the  latest,  but  by  far  the  most  complete,  memoir  on 
the  subject. 

The  final  results  of  their  inquiries  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  In  the  human  foetus,  the  sylvian  fissure  is  formed  in  the  course  of 
the  third  month  of  uterogcstation.  In  this,  and  in  the  fourth  month, 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  smooth  and  rounded  (with  the  exception 
of  the  sylvian  depression),  and  they  project  backwards  far  beyond  the 
cerebellum. 

2.  The  sulci,  properly  so  called,  begin  to  appear  in  the  interval 
between  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  month  of 
foetal  life,  but  Ecker  is  careful  to  point  out  that,  not  only  the  time,  but 
the  order,  of  their  appearance  is  subject  to  considerable  hidividual 
variation.  In  no  case,  however,  are  either  the  frontal  or  the  temporal 
sulci  the  earliest. 

The  first  which  appears,  in  fact,  lies  on  the  inner  face  of  the  hemi- 
sphere (whence  doubtless  Gratiolet,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  examined 
that  face  in  his  foetus,  overlooked  it),  and  is  either  the  internal  perpen- 
dicular (oecipito- parietal),  or  the  calcarine  sulcus,  these  two  being  close 
tosrcther  and  eventually  nmning  into  one  another.  As  a  rule  the 
occipito-pariotal  is  the  earlier  of  tho  two. 

3.  At  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  another  sulcus,  the  "posterio, 
parietal,"  or  "  Fissure  of  Rolando  "  is  developed,  and  it  is  followed,  in 
the  course  of  the  sixth  month,  by  the  other  principal  sulci  of  the 
frontal,  parietal,  temporal  and  occipital  lobes.  There  is,  however,  no 
clear  evidence  that  one  of  these  constantly  appears  before  the  other ; 
and  it  is .  remarkable  that,  in  the  brain  at  the  period  described  and 
figured  by  Ecker  (1.  e.  p.  212-1  :^  Taf.  II.  fijxs.  1,  2,  3,  4),  the  antero- 
temporal sulcus  (scisRurf  paralWc)  so  characteristic  of  the  ape's  brain, 
is  as  well,  if  not  bettor  developed  than  the  fissure  of  llolando,  and  is 
much  more  marked  than  the  proper  frontal  sulci. 

Taking  the  facts  as  they  now  stand,  it  appe.irs  to  me  that  the  order 
of  the  appearance  of  the  sulci  and  gyri  in  the  foetal  human  brain  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  general  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  with  the 

T8'  Ueberdietypische  Anordnunir  '•'Zur  EntwiokelunprsGeschichte 

der  Furohon  uiid  Windunj/cn  auf  tier  Furohi-u  uud  Windunjren  der 

den    GroKshirn-IIemispharen    dcs  Grossliirn-Ucmisjjhrircn  im  Foetus 

Mensohen  und  der  Atfen.'  'Archiv  desMensehen."  Arehiv  fQr  Anthro- 

Itir  Anthropologic,'  iii.,  1868.  pologie,'  iii.,  18C8. 
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view  that  man  has  been  evolved  from  sonic  ape-like  form ;  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  that  form  was,  in  many  respects,  diifercnt  from 
any  member  of  the  Primates  now  living. 

Von  Baer  taught  us,  half  a  century  ago,  that,  in  the  course  of  their 
development,  allied  animals  put  on,  at  first,  the  characters  of  the  greater 
groups  to  which  they  belong,  and,  by  degrees,  assume  those  which  restrict 
them  within  the  limits  of  their  family,  genus,  and  species;  and  he 
proved,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  developmental  stage  of  a  higher 
animal  is  precisely  similar  to  the  adult  condition  of  any  lower  animal. 
It  is  quite  correct  to  say  that  a  frog  passes  through  the  condition  of  a 
fish,  inasmuch  as  at  one  period  of  its  life  the  tadpole  has  all  the  cha- 
racters of  a  fish,  and,  if  it  went  no  further,  would  have  to  be  grouped 
among  fishes.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  a  tadpole  is  very  different 
from  any  known  fish. 

In  like  manner,  the  brain  of  a  human  foetus,  at  the  fifth  month,  may 
correctly  be  said  to  be,  not  only  the  brain  of  an  ape,  but  that  of  an 
Arctopithecine  or  marmoset-like  ape ;  for  its  hemispheres,  with  their 
great  posterior  lobster,  and  with  no  sulci  but  the  sylvian  and  the 
calcariiic,  present  the  characteristics  found  only  in  the  group  of  the 
Arctopithecine  PHmates.  But  it  is  equally  true,  as  Gratiolet  remarks, 
that,  in  its  widely  open  sylvian  fissure,  it  differs  from  the  brain  of  any 
actual  marmoset.  No  doubt  it  would  be  much  more  similar  to  the  brain 
of  an  advanced  foetus  of  a  marmoset.  But  we  know  nothing  whatever 
of  the  development  of  the  brain  in  the  marmosets.  In  the  Platyrhini 
proper,  the  only  observation  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  due  to 
Pansch,  who  found  in  the  brain  of  a  foetal  Cdms  Apella^  in  addition  to 
the  sylvian  fissure  and  the  deep  calcarinc  fissure,  only  a  very  shallow 
anterotemporal  fissure  (scissure  paraUele  of  Gratiolet). 

Now  this  fact,  taken  together  witli  the  circumstance  that  the  antero- 
temporal sulcus  U  present  in  such  Platyrhini  as  the  Saimiri,  which 
present  mere  traces  of  sulci  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  exterior  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  or  none  at  all,  undoubtedly,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
affords  fair  evidence  in  favour  of  Gratiolet*s  hypothesis,  that  the 
posterior  sulci  appear  before  the  anterior,  in  the  brains  of  the 
Platjfrhini  But,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  rule  which  may  hold 
good  for  the  Platyrhini  extends  to  the  Catarhini.  We  have  no  in- 
formation whatever  respecting  the  development  of  the  brain  in  the 
C}inomorj)ha  ;  and,  as  regards  the  Anfhropomorpha^  nothing  but  the 
account  of  the  brain  of  the  Gibbon,  near  birth,  already  referred  to. 
At  the  present  moment,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  shew 
that  the  sulci  of  a  chimpanzee's,  or  orang's,  brain  do  not  appear  in  the 
same  order  as  a  man's. 

Gratiolet  opens  his  preface  with  the  aphorism,  "  II  est  dangereux 
"  dans  les  sciences  de  conelure  trop  vite."  I  fear  he  must  have  for- 
gotten this  sound  maxim  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  discussion  of 
the  differences  between  men  and  apes,  in  the  body  of  his  work.  No 
doubt,  the  excellent  author  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  contributions 
to  the  just  nndcrstandinix  of  the  mammalian  brain  which  has  ever  been 
made,  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit  the  insuflficieney  of  his  data 
had  he  lived  to  profit  by  tlie  advance  of  inquiry.  The  misfortune  is 
that  his  conclnsions  have  been  employed  by  persons  incompetent  to 
appreciate  their  foundation,  as  arguments  in  favour  of  obscurantism.* 

80  For  example,  M.  I'Abb^  Le-  ^Lc  Darwinisme  et  I'origine  de 
oonite    in    his    terrible    pamphlet      VHommc,'  1873. 
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But  it  is  important  to  remark  that,  whether  Gratiolet  was  r^t  or 
wrong  in  his  hypothesis  respecting  the  rekitive  order  of  appearance  of 
the  temporal  and  frontal  sulci,  the  fact  remains;  that,  before  either 
temporal  or  frontal  sulci,  appear,  the  foetal  brain  of  man  presents 
characters  which  arc  found  only  in  the  lowest  group  of  the  JfVtmote 
(leaTing  out  the  Lemurs);  and  that  this  is  exactly  what  we  should 
expect  to  be  the  case,  if  man  has  resulted  from  the  gradual  modifica- 
tion of  the  same  form  as  that  from  which  the  other  iVtmote  haye 
sprung. 
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CHAPTER  Vlll. 
Principles  of  Sexual  Selection. 

Secondary  sexual  charactxjrs — Sexual  selection — Manner  of  action — Ex- 
cess of  males — Polygamy — The  male  alone  generally  modified  through 
sexual  selection — Eagerness  of  the  male — -Variability  of  the  male- 
Choice  exerted  by  the  female — Sexual  compared  with  natural  selection 
— inheritance,  at  corresponding  periods  of  life,  at  corresponding  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  as  limited  by  sex — Relations  between  the  several  forms 
of  inhentance — Causes  why  one  sex  and  the  young  are  not  modified 
through  sexual  selection — Supplement  on  the  proportional  numbers  of 
the  two  sexes  throughout  the  animal  kingdom — The  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  relation  to  natural  selection. 

With  animals  which  have  their  sexes  separated,  the  males 
necessarily  differ  from  the  females  in  their  organs  of  reproduction; 
and  these  are  the  primary  sexual  characters.  But  the  sexes 
often  differ  in  what  Hunter  has  called  secondary  sexual  charac- 
ters, which  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  act  of  reproduc- 
tion ;  for  instance,  the  male  possesses  certain  organs  of  sense  or 
locomotion,  of  which  the  female  is  quite  destitute,  or  has  them 
more  highly-developed,  in  order  that  he  may  readily  find  or 
reach  her ;  or  again  the  male  has  special  organs  of  prehension  for 
holding  her  securely.  These  latter  organs,  of  infinitely  diversified 
kinds,  graduate  into  those  which  are  commonly  ranked  as 
primary,  and  in  some  cases  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
them ;  we  see  instances  of  this  in  the  complex  appendages  at  the 
apex  of  the  abdomen  in  male  insects.  Unless  indeed  we  confine 
the  term  ''primary"  to  the  reproductive  glands,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  decide  which  ought  to  be  called  primary  and  which 
secondary. 

The  female  often  differs  from  the  male  in  having  organs  for  the 
nourishment  or  protection  of  her  young,  such  as  the  mammary 
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sdands  of  mammals,  and  the  abdominal  sacks  of  the  marsnpiai& 
In  some  few  cases  also  the  male  possesses  similar  organs,  which 
are  wanting  in  the  female,  such  as  the  receptacles  for  the 
cva  in  certain  male  fishes,  and  those  temporarily  dereloped  in 
certain  malo  frogs.  The  females  of  most  bees  are  provided  with 
a  special  apparatus  for  collecting  and  carrying  pollen,  and  theii 
ovipositor  is  modified  into  a  sting  for  the  defence  of  the  larvn 
and  the  community.  Many  similar  cases  could  be  given,  but 
they  do  not  here  concern  us.  There  are,  ho>vever,  other  sexual 
dififerences  quite  unconnected  with  the  primary  reproductive 
organs,  and  it  with  is  these  that  we  are  more  especially  concerned 
— such  as  the  greater  size,  strength,  and  pugnacity  of  the  male, 
his  weapons  of  offence  or  means  of  defence  against  rivals,  his 
gaudy  coloui'ing  and  various  ornaments,  his  jwwer  of  Bong,  and 
other  such  characters. 

Besides  the  primary  and  secondary  sexual  dififerences,  such  as 
the  foregoing,  the  males  and  females  of  some  animals  differ  in 
structures  related  to  different  habits  of  life,  and  not  at  all,  or 
only  indirectly,  to  the  rerroductive  functions.  Thus  the  females 
of  certain  flies  (Culicidse  and  Tabanidse)  are  blood-suckers, 
whilst  the  males,  living  ou  flowers,  have  mouths  destitute  of 
mandibles.^  The  males  of  certain  moths  and  of  some  crustaceans 
(e.^.  Tanais)  have  imperfect,  closed  mouths,  and  cannot  feed. 
The  com  piemen  tal  males  of  certain  Cirripedes  live  like  epiphytic 
plants  either  on  the  female  or  the  hermaphrodite  foim,  and  are 
destitute  of  a  mouth  and  of  prehensile  limbs.  In  these  cases  it  is 
the  male  which  has  been  modified,  and  has  lost  certain  important 
organs,  which  the  females  possess.  In  other  cases  it  is  the  female 
which  has  lost  such  parts;  for  instance,  the  female  glow-worm  is 
destitute  of  wings,  as  also  are  many  teniale  moths,  some  of  which 
never  leave  their  cocoons.  Many  female  parasitic  crustaceans 
have  lost  their  natatory  legs.  In  some  weevil-beetles  (Curcu- 
lionidsB)  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  male  and  female 
in  the  length  of  the  rostrum  or  snout ;  *  but  the  meaning  of  this 
and  of  many  analogous  differences,  is  not  at  all  understood. 
Differences  of  structure  between  the  two  sexes  in  relation  to 
different  habits  of  life  are  generally  confined  to  the  lower 
animals ;  but  with  some  few  birds  the  beak  of  the  male  differs 
from  that  of  the  female.  In  the  Huia  of  New  Zealand  the 
difference  is  wonderfully  great,  and  we  hear  from  Dr.  Buller' 

*  West  wood,    *  Modern    Class,    of         *  Kirby  and    Spence,   *  Introdnc- 

hisects,'  vol.  ii.   1840,  p.  541.     For  tion  to  Entoraology,'  vol.  iii.  1820, 

the   statement    abjut  Tanais,  men-  p.  .HOO. 

tioned  below,  i  am  indebted  to  Fritz  •  '  Birds  of  New  Zealand,*   187'J, 

^flil]e^.  p.  66. 
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that  the  male  uses  his  strong  beak  in  cliiselling  the  lorviB  of 
InBects  out  of  docajed  wood,  whilst  the  female  prol>ea  the  b 
parts  with  her  tar  longer,  much  cuivcd  and  pliant  beak :  and 
thos  they  mutually  aJd  each  other.  In  most  cases,  difierenoee  of 
■tnictuie  between  the  sexes  arc  more  or  less  directly  connected 
with  ihe  propagation  of  the  species ;  thuE  a  female,  which  has  to 
DOiuifih  a  multitude  of  ova,  requires  more  food  than  the  male, 
imd  coneeqnently  requires  special  means  foi-procuring  it.  A  male 
animal,  whiah  lires  for  a  very  short  time,  might  lose  its  organs 
for  procuring  food  through  disuse,  without  detriment ;  hat  he 
would  retain  hla  )oc<:imotive  organs  in  a  perfect  state,  so  tliat 
he  might  reach  the  female.  The  female,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  safely  lose  her  or^na  for  flying,  awimming,  or  walking, 
if  sbe  gradually  acquired  iiabits  which  rendered  such  powers 
•aselefis. 

We  are,  however,  liere  concerned  only  with  sesiial  selection. 
This  depends  on  the  advantage  which  certain  iudividiuds  have 
over  others  of  the  some  sex  and  species  solely  in  respect  of 
leproduction.  When,  as  in  the  caBes  above  mentioned,  Uie  two 
sexes  differ  in  structure  in  relation  to  different  habits  of  life, 
they  have  no  doubt  Iieen  modilied  through  natural  selection,  and 
liy  inheritaLre  limited  to  one  and  the  same  sex.  So  again  the 
primary  sexual  ni^ns,  and  tliose  fornourisliingor  protecting  the 
young,  come  under  the  same  influence ;  for  those  individuals  which 
generated  or  nourished  their  offspring  iwst,  would  leave,  eattrii 
fiiribuf,  the  greatest  number  to  inherit  thuir  superioritj ;  whilst 
those  which  generated  or  uourislied  their  offspring  badly,  would 
leave  bnt  few  to  inherit  their  weaker  powem.  As  the  male  has  to 
find  the  female,  he  requires  organs  of  souse  and  loco.iiotion,  but 
if  these  organs  are  neraissary  for  the  other  purposes,  of  life,  aa  ia 
generally  the  case,  they  will  have  been  dovolciped  through 
natural  selectioa  When  the  male  has  foutid  the  female,  he 
sometimes  absolutely  requires  prahensile  orgaiia  to  hold  her; 
thus  Dr.  Wallace  informs  me  that  the  males  of  certain  moths 
cannot  unite  with  the  (emales  if  their  tarsi  or  feet  are  broken. 
The  males  of  many  oceam'c  crustaceans,  when  adult,  have  their 
legs  and  antennce  modified  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  tbe 
prehension  of  the  female;  hence  we  may  suspect  that  it  i.i  bc- 
caufB  these  animals  are  washed  about  by  the  waves  of  the 
open  sea,  that  they  require  these  organs  in  order  to  propagate 
their  kind,  and  it'  so,  tlieir  development  has  been  the  result  of 
ordinary  or  natural  selection.  Some  animals  extremely  low  in 
the  scale  hare  been  modified  for  this  same  purpose;  thus  the 
males  of  certain  parasi tie  worms,  when  fully  grown,  have  the 
^^  lower  snrfaoe  of  the  terminal  pai't  of  their  hodiea  louchened 
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like  a  rasp,  and  with  this  they  ceil  roimil  and  permanentlf  hold 

the  females* 

When  the  two  sexes  follow  exactly  the  eamu  liahite  of  life,  uid 
the  male  haa  the  eenBorj  or  locomotive  organe  more  highly 
developed  thEin  those  of  the  female,  it  ma;  be  that  the  perfectioD 
of  these  is  indispensable  to  the  male  for  finding  the  female ;  but 
in  the  vast  majority  of  caseB,  they  serre  only  to  give  one  male 
an  advantage  over  another,  for  with  suflBcicnt  time,  the  less  well- 
endowed  males  wonld  succeed  in  pairiug  with  the  females;  and 
judging  from  the  stritctui'e  of  the  female,  they  would  be  in  all 
other  respects  equally  well  atbpted  for  their  ordinary  habits  of 
life.  Since  in  auch  cases  the  males  have  acquired  their  present 
structure,  not  from  being  better  fitted  to  survive  in  the  Btmggle 
for  eiiatence,  but  from  having  gained  an  advantage  over  other 
males,  and  from  having  transmitted  this  advantage  to  their  male' 
oSiiprIng  alone,  sexual  selection  mTist  here  iiave  come  into  actioa 
It  was  the  importance  of  this  distinction  which  led  me  to 
designate  this  form  of  selectinn  as  Sexual  Selection.  So  again, 
if  the  chief  service  rendered  to  the  male  by  his  prehensile  orgaais 
is  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  female  before  the  arrival  of  other 
males,  or  when  assaulted  by  them,  these  organs  will  have  been 
perfected  throngh  sexual  selection,  that  vi  by  the  advantage 
Bcqnired  by  certain  individuals  over  their  rivals.  But  in  moet 
cases  of  this  hind  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the 
effects  of  natural  and  sexual  seleelion.  Whole  chapters  could 
be  filled  with  details  on  the  differences  between  the  sexes  in  their 
sensory,  locomotive,  and  prehensile  oi^ns.  As,  however,  these 
structures  are  not  more  interesting  than  others  adapts  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life  I  shall  pass  them  over  almost  entirely, 
giving  only  a  few  instances  under  each  class. 

There  are  many  other  structuree  and  instincta  which  nrnst 
have  lieen  developed  through  sexual  selection— snch  as  the 
weapons  of  offence  and  the  means  of  defence  of  the  males  for 
fighting  with  and  driving  away  their  rivals— their  courage  and 
pugnacity — their  various  ornaments — their  contrivances  for  pro- 

•  M.  Furrier  sdvancex  M»  case  insiets  tJiat  tlis  elnspcts  of  i^urtain 
{'  Ebvub  Beientiflque,'  Feb.  1, 187B,  mala  animela  could  not  hove  been 
p.  8fl5)  01  one  fatal  U)  the  belief  in  developed  throutrh  the  ehoioe  of 
semial  aeleclion.  immmucb   a»   he      tlie  fimiBle!    lind  I  not  met  wilh 


■uppoaea  that  1  attribute  all  the 
difference*  between  the  aeies  to 
vexual  helection.  Thia  dieliQ- 
^inhed  naturaliitt,  therefore,  tilce 
BO  iDBuy  other  Freucbmen.  hsa  not 
lAlien  the  trouble  to  underatand 
even  the  flnit  principles  of  aesual 
selection.     An  English  naturalint 


should  iiot  have 
thought  it  puanihle  for  nny  one  to 
have  rend  this  oh»pt«r  nnd  to  have 
imagined  that  I  maintain  tliat  ths 
choiee  of  ths  feoiale  had  anything 
to  do  irith  the  development  of  the 
preliensile  organs  in  tiie  male. 
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ducing  Yocal  or  instrumental  music — and  their  glands  for 
omitting  odours,  most  of  these  latter  structures  serving  only  to 
allure  or  excite  the  female.  It  is  clear  that  these  characters  are 
the  result  of  sexual  and  not  of  ordinary  selection,  since  unarmed, 
nnomamented,  or  unattractive  males  would  succeed  equally  well 
in  the  battle  for  life  and  in  leaving  a  numerous  progeny,  but  for 
the  presence  of  better  endowed  males.  We  may  infer  that  this 
would  be  the  case,  because  the  females,  which  are  unarmed  and 
nnornamented,  are  able  to  survive  and  procreate  their  kind. 
Secondary  sexual  characters  of  the  kind  just  referred  to,  will  bo 
fully  discussed  in  the  following  chapters,  as  being  in  many 
respects  interesting,  but  especially  as  depending  on  the  will, 
choice,  and  rivalry  of  the  individuals  ol  either  sex.  When  we 
behold  two  males  fighting  for  the  possession  of  the  female,  or 
several  male  birds  displaying  their  gorgeous  plumage,  and  per- 
torpaing  strange  antics  before  an  assembled  body  of  females,  we 
cannot  doubt  that,  though  led  by  instinct,  they  know  what  they 
ai-e  about,  and  consciously  exert  their  mental  and  bodily  powers. 

Just  as  man  can  improve  the  breed  of  his  game-cocks  by  the 
selcKjtion  of  those  birds  which  are  victorious  in  the  cockpit,  so  it 
appears  that  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  males,  or  those 
provided  with  the  best  weapons,  have  prevailed  under  nature, 
and  have  led  to  the  improvement  of  the  natural  breed  or  species. 
A  slight  degree  of  variability  leading  to  some  advantage,  how- 
ever slight,  in  reiterated  deadly  contests  would  suffice  for  the 
work  of  sexual  selection;  and  it  is  certain  that  secondary  sexual 
characters  are  eminently  variable.  Just  as  man  can  give  beauty, 
according  to  his  standard  of  taste,  to  his  male  poultry,  or  more 
strictly  can  modify  the  beauty  originally  acquired  by  the  parent 
species,  can  give  to  the  Sebright  bantam  a  new  and  elegant 
plumage,  an  erect  and  peculiar  carriage— so  it  appears  that 
female  birds  in  a  state  of  nature,  have  by  a  long  selection  of  the 
more  attractive  males,  added  to  their  beauty  or  other  attractive 
qualities^  No  doubt  this  implies  powers  of  discrimination  and 
taste  on  the  part  of  the  female  which  will  at  first  appear 
extremely  improbable ;  but  by  the  facts  to  be  adduced  here- 
after, I  hope  to  be  able  to  shew  that  the  females  actually 
have  these  powers.  When,  however,  it  is  said  that  the  lower 
animals  have  a  sense  of  beauty,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
guch  sense  is  comparable  with  that  of  a  cultivated  man,  with  his 
multiform  and  complex  associated  ideas.  A  more  just  com- 
parison would  be  between  the  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  animals, 
and  that  in  the  lowest  savages,  who  admire  and  deck  themselves 
with  any  brilliant,  glittering,  or  curious  object. 

Prom  our  ignorance  on  several  points,  the  precise  manner  is 
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which  sosuftl  selection  nfta  is  eoraowliat  uncfirtain.  Nevorthe- 
leNS  if  thoee  naturalists  who  already  lieliove  in  the  mutability  oi 
si>eciea,  will  rend  the  rollowing  ihapt^rs,  they  will,  I  think,  agreu 
with  ine,  that  sexual  selection  has  plajed  an  important  part  in 
tha  history  or  the  organic  world.  It  is  certain  that  amongot 
nlmoet  aU  animals  there  is  n  straggle  between  the  males  for  the 
poseeesion  of  the  female.  This  fact  is  so  notorious  that  it  would 
i>e  snpE'rfluouB  to  give  instances.  Hence  tJie  females  have  tlte 
opportunity  of  selecting  ono  out  of  several  males,  on  the  suppii- 
silioo  that  their  mental  capacity  sulGces  for  the  exertion  of  a 
choice.  In  many  cases  special  circnmstances  tend  to  make  the 
struggle  between  the  malts  particularly  severe.  Thus  the  males 
of  omrmigratory  birds  generally  arrive  at  their  piaees  of  breeding 
before  the  females,  so  that  many  males  are  ready  to  contend  for 
each  female.  I  am  informed  hy  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  that  the  bird- 
catchers  assert  that  this  is  invariably  the  case  with  the  nightin- 
gale and  blackcap,  and  with  respect  to  the  latter  he  can  himself 
confirm  the  statement. 

Mr,  Swaysland  of  Brighton  has  been  in  thfl  habit,  dnring  the 
last  forty  years,  of  catching  our  migratory  birds  on  their  first 
arrival,  and  he  has  never  known  the  females  of  any  species  to 
a  before  their  males.  During  one  Rpring  he  shot  thirty -nine 
8  of  Eay'a  wagtail  (BuiJi/ei-r  Ru'i)  before  ho  saw  a  single 
female.  Mr.  Gould  has  ascertained  by  the  dissection  of  those 
sniiws  which  arrive  the  first  in  this  country,  that  the  males  come 
before  the  females.  And  the  like  holds  good  with  most  of  the 
migratory  birds  of  the  United  Slatai."  The  majority  of  the  male 
salmon  in  our  rivers,  on  coining  up  from  the  sea,  are  ready  to 
breed  lefore  the  females.  So  it  appears  to  be  with  frogs  and 
toads.  Throughout  the  great  class  of  insects  the  males  almost 
always  are  the  first  to  emerge  from  the  pnpal  state,  so  that  they 
giaiernlly  abound  for  a  time  before  any  females  win  bo  men.' 
The  cause  of  this  difference  between  the  males  and  females  in 
their  periods  of  arrival  and  maturity  is  snificiently  obvious. 
Those  males  which  annually  first  migrated  into  any  conntry,  or 
which  in  the  spring  were  first  ready  to  breed,  or  were  the  most 
eager,  would  leave  the  largest  number  of  oSspring ;  and  theso 
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mid  tend  to  inliorit  Bimilar  instinets  and  constitutions.  It 
t  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  it  wouid  have  lieen  impossible  to 
igc  very  materially  tiie  time  of  sexual  maturity  in  ttie 
females,  witiiout  at  tlm  same  time  iuterfuring  with  the  peric>d  ol 
'  -theproduetionof  tile  jouug— a  period  which  must  be  determined 
tgr  tlte  seasons  of  the  year.  On  the  whole  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  with  almoft  all  aoimals,  in  which  the  sexes  are  separate, 
tliore  is  a  constantly  recurrent  struggle  between  the  males  far 
the  posaoaaion  of  the  females. 

Our  difBculty  in  re^^ard  to  sexual  selection  Ues  in  understand- 
ing how  it  is  that  the  males  whith  conquer  other  males,  or  those 
wliicta  prove  the  moKt  attrautive  to  the  females,  leave  a  greater 
number  of  ofispring  to  inherit  their  superiority  than  their 
beaten  and  less  attractive  rivals.  Unless  this  result  does  folio*', 
fche  characters  which  give  to  certain  males  an  advantage  over 
otherx,  could  not  be  perfected  and  augmented  through  sexual 
Beleutiun.  When  the  sexes  exist  in  exactly  equal  cunibers,  the 
worst-endowed  males  will  (except  wlieru  polygamy  prevails), 
ultimately  hnd  females,  aud  leave  as  many  offspring,  as  well 
fittud  for  their  general  habits  of  life,  as  the  best-endowed  males. 
From  various  fads  and  considerations,  1  formerly  inferred  that 
with  must  animals,  in  which  seconilary  sexual  characters  are 
well  developed,  the  males  considerably  exceeded  the  females  in 
number ;  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  always  true.  If  the 
males  were  to  tlio  females  as  two  to  one,  or  as  three  to  two,  or 

Iitren  in  a  somewhat  lower  ratio,  the  whole  affair  would  be 
simple;  for  the  bettor-armed  or  more  attractive  males  would 
leave  the  largest  number  of  offripring.  But  after  investigating, 
•B  far  as  possible,  the  numerical  proportion  of  tiie  sexes,  1  do  not 
believe  that  any  great  inequality  in  cumlier  commonly  exists. 
]n  most  coses  sexual  selticlion  appears  to  have  been  effective  in 
(fte  following  manner. 
Let  UR  take  any  species,  n  bird  for  instance,  and  divide  the 
females  inhabiting  a  district  into  two  equal  bodies,  thu  one 
amsisOng  of  the  more  vigorous  and  better-noorished  individualH. 
and  the  other  of  the  less  vigorous  and  healthy.  The  fomicr, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  would  be  ready  to  breed  in  the  spring 

^  before  the  others ;  and  tliis  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jenner  Weir, 
who  has  carefnUy  attended  to  the  habits  of  birds  during  many 
fears.  Tliere  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  vigorous, 
beet-nourished  and  earliest  breeders  would  on  an  average 
succeed  in  rearing  tho  largest  number  of  fine  offspring.'  The 
males,  aa  we  have  seen,  are  generally  ready  to  breed  before  the 
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ForoaleR ;  the  strongest,  and  with  somo  Bpecies  the  beat  armed  d 
Iho  males,  drive  awny  the  weiikor ;  nnd  the  former  would  the 
nnite  with  the  more  vigorons  and  bctter-nourislied  females,  be-"* 
cause  they  are  the  first  to  btecd.'  Such  vigorous  pairs  \rouId 
EUrelj  ruar  a  larger  aumltor  of  offii|iring  tiinn  the  retarded 
females,  which  would  be  compelled  to  nnite  with  tlie  conquered 
and  less  powerful  males,  supposing  the  sesos  to  be  nnmerically 
equal ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  add,  in  the  course  of 
successive  generations,  to  the  size,  strength  and  courage  of  thb 
males,  oi  to  improve  their  weapons. 

But  in  very  many  cases  the  males  which  conquer  their  rivals, 
do  not  obtain  posaossion  of  the  females,  independently  of  the 
choice  of  tlie  latter.  The  courtship  of  animals  is  by  uo  means 
eo  simple  ond  short  an  affiiir  as  might  be  thought.  The 
females  are  most  excited  by,  or  prefer  pairing  with,  the  more 
ornamented  males,  or  those  which  aje  the  best  songsters,  or  play 
the  best  antics;  but  it  is  obviously  probable  that  they  vroald 
at  the  same  time  prefer  the  more  vigorous  and  lively  raales,  and 
this  tans  in  some  cases  been  confirmed  by  actnol  ubeervatiop.'J 
Thus  the  more  vigorous  females,  which  are  the  first  to  breed,  wiH^ 
have  the  choice  of  many  mates  ;  and  though  they  may  not  alwajr^. 
select  the  strongest  or  best  armed,  they  will  select  those  whielr 
are  vigorous  and  well  armed,  and  in  other  respects  the  most  at- 
tractive. Both  seses,  therefore,  of  such  early  pairs  would  as  above 
explained,  have  an  advantage  over  others  in  rearing  ofFsprii^;  and 
this  apparently  has  sufficed  during  a  long  course  of  generalioas 
to  add  not  only  to  the  strength  and  fighting  powen  of  the  males, 
but  likewise  to  their  various  ornaments  or  other  attractions. 

In  the  converse  and  much  rarer  cose  of  the  males  selecting 
particular  females,  it  is  plain  that  tho^e  which  were  the  inOHt 
vigorous  and  had  conquered  others,  would  have  the  &eeat 
choice ;  and  it  is  ubeost  certain  that  they  would  select  Tigoroun 
as  well  as  attractive  females.    Such  pairs  would  have  an  odvon- 
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tage  in  rearing  offspring,  more  especially  if  the  male  had  the 
power  to  defend  the  female  daring  the  pairing-season  as  occurs 
with  some  of  the  higher  animals,  or  aided  her  in  providing  for 
the  young.  The  same  principles  would  apply  if  each  sex  pre- 
ferred and  selected  certain  individuals  of  the  opposite  sex; 
supposing  that  they  selected  not  only  the  more  attractiye,  but 
likewise  the  more  vigorous  individuals. 

Numerical  Proportion  of  the  Two  Sexes. — I  have  remarked  that 
sexual  selection  would  be  a  simple  affair  if  the  males  were  con- 
siderably more  numerous  than  the  females.  Hence  I  was  led  to 
investigate,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  proportions  between  the  two 
sexes  of  as  many  animals  as  possible;  but  the  materials  are 
scanty.  I  will  here  give  only  a  brief  abstract  of  the  results, 
retaining  the  details  for  a  supplementary  discussion,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  course  of  my  argument.  Domesticated 
animals  alone  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  propor- 
tional numbers  at  birth;  but  no  records  have  been  specially 
kept  for  this  purpose.  By  indirect  means,  however,  I  have 
collected  a  considerable  body  of  statistics,  from  which  it  appears 
that  with  most  of  our  domestic  animals  the  sexes  are  nearly 
equal  at  birth.  Thus  25,560  births  of  race-horses  have  been 
recorded  during  twenty-one  years,  and  the  male  births  were 
to  the  female  births  as  99*7  to  100.  In  greyhounds  the  in- 
equality is  greater  than  with  any  other  animal,  for  out  of  6878 
births  during  twelve  years,  the  male  births  were  to  the  female 
as  110*1  to  100.  It  is,  however,  in  some  degree  doubtful 
whether  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  proportion  would  l)e  the  same 
imder  natural  conditions  as  under  domestication ;  for  slight  and 
unknown  differences  in  the  conditions  affect  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes.  Thus  with  mankind,  the  male  births  in  England 
are  as  104*5,  in  Eussia  as  108*9,  and  with  the  Jews  of  Livonia  as 
120,  to  100  female  births.  But  I  shall  recur  to  this  curious  point 
of  the  excess  of  male  births  in  the  supplement  to  this  chapter.  At 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  however,  male  children  of  European 
extraction  have  been  bom  during  several  years  in  the  proportion 
of  between  90  and  99  to  100  female  children. 

For  our  present  purpose  we  are  concerned  with  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes,  not  only  at  birth,  but  also  at  maturity,  and  this 
adds  another  element  of  doubt ;  fur  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact 
that  with  man  the  number  of  males  dying  before  or  during  birth, 
and  during  the  first  few  years  of  infancy,  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  females.  So  it  almost  certainly  is  with  male  lambs, 
and  probably  with  some  other  animals.  The  males  of  some  species 
kill  one  another  by  fighting ;  or  they  drive  one  another  about 
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until  they  become  greatlj  enmciated.  They  must  nlso  be  often 
exposed  to  various  dangers,  wliilst  wauderii^;  about  in  eagei 
Buarch  for  the  fenialea.  In  many  kinds  of  tish  the  males  are 
much  smaller  than  the  females,  tind  they  aie  behoved  often  to  be 
devoured  by  the  latter,  or  by  other  fishes.  The  females  o( 
Bome  birds  appear  to  die  earlier  than  the  males;  they  are 
also  liable  to  be  destroyed  on  their  negts,  or  whilst  in  charge 
of  their  young.  With  insects  the  female  larvte  are  often  larger 
than  those  of  the  males,  and  would  consequently  be  more  likely 
to  be  devoured.  In  some  coses  the  mature  females  are  less 
active  and  Less  rapid  in  their  movements  than  the  males,  and 
could  not  escape  so  well  from  danger.  Hence,  with  animals  in  a 
atate  of  natiire,  wc  must  rely  on  mere  estimatjon,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  at  maturity ;  and  this  is 
but  little  trustworthy,  except  when  the  inequaliij  is  strongly 
marked.  Nevertheless,  as  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed,  we 
may  conclude  from  the  facts  given  in  the  supplement,  that  the 
males  of  some  few  mammals,  of  many  birds,  of  some  fish  and 
insects,  are  considerably  more  numerous  thon  the  females. 

The  proportion  between  the  sexes  fluctuates  slightly  during 
successive  years  I  thus  with  race-horses,  for  every  100  mores  born 
the  stalUons  varied  from  1071  in  one  year  to  !I2'6  in  another  year, 
ond  with  greyliounds  from  1163  bi  iJ5'3.  But  had  larger  num- 
bers been  tabuluted  througliout  an  area  more  extensive  than 
England,  these  fluctuations  would  probably  hove  disoppeared; 
and  such  as  they  are,  would  hardly  suffice  to  lead  to  effective 
sexual  selection  in  a  state  of  nature.  Nevertheless,  in  the  cases 
of  some  few  wild  animals,  as  shewn  in  the  supplement,  the 
proportions  seem  to  fluctuate  either  during  different  seasons 
or  in  different  locahtiea  in  a  aufflcient  degree  to  lead  to  aacb 
selection.  For  it  should  be  observed  that  any  advantage, 
gained  during  certain  years  or  in  certain  localities  by  those  males 
which  were  able  to  conquer  their  rivals,  or  were  the  most 
attraetive  to  the  females,  would  probably  be  transmitted  to  the 
ofifepring,  and  would  not  subsequently  be  eliminated.  During 
the  succeeding  seasons,  when,  from  the  equahty  of  the  sexes, 
e  Tery  male  was  able  to  procure  a  female,  the  stronger  or  more  at- 
trocfive  males  previously  produced  would  still  have  at  least  aa 
good  a  chance  of  leaving  offspring  as  the  weaker  or  leas  ottractive, 

Polygnmy. — The  practice  of  polygamy  leads  to  the  same  results 
Bfi  would  follow  from  an  actual  inequality  in  the  niimber  of  the 
sexes;  for  if  each  male  secures  two  or  more  females,  many  males 
oannot  pair ;  and  the  latter  assuredly  will  be  the  weaker  or  leea 
attnictive  individuals.    Many  mammals  and  some  few  InrdG 
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poiygamons,  but  with  animals  belonging  to  the  lower  classes  I 
have  fuiiiiil  no  evidence  of  this  habit.  The  intellcetuft!  powers 
oi  Buch  animals  ore,  perliaps,  not  sufficient  to  lead  them  to 
collect  and  guard  n  harem  of  females.  That  somo  relation  eiista 
between  polygam;  aud  the  Jevelopment  of  secondary  sexual 
characters,  appears  nearly  certain ;  and  this  supiwrts  the  view 
that  a  numerical  preponderance  of  males  would  he  emineutly 
favourahle  to  the  action  of  sexual  selection,  l^eyertheless  many 
animals,  which  are  strictly  monogamous,  ospccially  bu'ds,  display 
strongly-marked  Becondary  sexual  oharacters ;  whilst  some  few 
animals,  which  are  polygamous,  do  not  have  such  characters. 

We  will  first  briefly  run  through  the  mammals,  and  then  tarn 
to  birds.  The  gorilla  seons  to  bo  polyg;amous,  and  the  male 
differs  considerably  from  the  female ;  so  it  is  with  some  babooue, 
which  live  in  herds  containing  twice  as  many  adult  females  as 
males.  In  Soath  America  the  Myretrs  atrayn  presents  well- 
marked  sexual  differences,  in  colour,  beard,  and  vocal  organs; 
aud  the  male  generally  lives  with  two  or  three  wives :  the  male 
of  the  C'ebiw  a^uemiut  differs  somewhat  from  the  female,  and 
appears  to  be  poiygamous."  Little  is  known  on  this  head  with 
respect  to  most  other  monkeys,  but  some  species  are  strictly 
monogamous.  The  ruminants  are  eminently  polygamous,  and 
th^y  present  sexual  differences  more  frequently  than  almost  any 
other  group  of  mammals;  this  holds  good,  especially  in  their 
weapons,  but  also  in  other  characters.  Most  deer,  cattle,  and 
sheep  ate  polygamous ;  as  are  most  antelopes,  though  some  are 
monogamous.  Sir  Andrew  Smith,  in  speaking  of  the  antelopes 
of  South  Africa,  says  that  in  herds  of  about  a  dozen  there  was 
rarely  more  than  one  mature  male.  The  Asiatic  Amilope  saiga 
appears  to  be  the  most  inordinate  polygamist  in  the  world ;  for 
FaJlas"  Btates  that  the  male  drivesawayall  rivals,  and  collects  a 
herd  of  about  a  hundred  females  and  kids  together ;  the  female 
is  homloBS  aud  has  softer  hair,  but  dous  not  otherwise  differ 
much  from  the  male,  Thewild  horse  of  the  Falkland  Islands  and 
of  the  Western  States  of  N.  America  is  polygamous,  but,  except 
in  hia  greater  size  and  in  the  proportions  of  his  Inxly,  differs  but 
little  from  the  mare.  The  wild  boar  presents  well-marked  sexual 
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charttcters,  io  his  great  tusks  and  some  other  piiiiitH.  In  Europe 
nod.  in  India  he  leads  a  solitary  life,  except  during  the  breeding- 
reason  ;  but  as  is  l>elieved  b;  Sir  W.  Elliot,  who  has  hod  mao; 
opportnuities  in  India  of  oliscrving  this  animat,  be  consorts  at 
tliia  season  with  seveml  females.  Whether  tliis  holds  good 
in  Europe  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  supported  by  some  eridence. 
The  adult  male  Indian  elephant,  like  the  boar,  passes  much 
his  time  in  solitude;  but  as  Dr.  Campbell  states,  when 
othei^,  "  it  is  rare  to  God  more  than  one  male  with  a  whole  hi 
"  of  females;"  the  larger  males  expelling  or  killing  the 
and  weaker  ones.  The  male  differs  from  the  female  in  his  ii 
tusks,  greater  size,  strength,  and  endurance;  so  great  is  the 
difference  in  Uiese  respects,  that  the  males  when  caught  are 
valued  at  one-lifth  more  than  the  females."  The  sexes  of  other 
pachydermatous  aaimals  differ Ter;  Uttle  or  not  at  all.  and,  as 
for  an  known,  they  are  not  polygamists.  Nor  have  I  heard  of  on; 
species  in  the  Orders  of  Cheiroptera,  Edentata,  InsectiYora  and 
Itodents  being  polygamous,  excepting  that  amongst  the  Rodents, 
the  common  rat,  according  to  some  rat-catchers,  lives  with  several 
females.  Kevertheless  the  two  sexes  of  some  sloths  (Edentata) 
diffei'  in  the  character  and  colour  of  certain  patches  of  hair  on 
their  shoulders."  And  many  kinds  of  bats  (Cheiroptera)  present 
well-marked  sexual  differences,  chiefly  in  the  males  posiseBBtng 
odoriferous  glands  and  pouches,  and  by  their  being  of  a  lighter 
colour."  In  the  great  order  of  Rodents,  as  far  " 
the  sexes  rarely  difftr,  and  when  they  do  so,  it  is  but  sh'ghtly 
the  tint  of  the  fur. 

As  I  hear  from  Sir  Andrew  Smith,  the  lion  in  South  Al 
sometimes  lives  with  a  single  female,  hut  generally  with 
and,  in  one  case,  was  found  with  as  many  as  fire  females 
that  be  is  polygamous.  As  far  as  I  can  discover,  he  is  the  only 
polygamist  mnongst  all  the  terrestrial  Carnivora,  and  he  alone 
presents  well-marked  sexual  characters.  If,  howeyei,  we  turn 
to  the  marine  Camivora,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  case  ia 
widely  different;  for  many  species  of  seals  offer  extraordinary 
Beinal  differences,  and  they  are  eminently  polygamous.  Thus, 
according  to  PiSron,  the  male  sea-elephant  of  the  Southern  Ck-ttm 
always  posRcsses  several  females,  and  the  sea-lion  of  Eorster 
said  to  be  surrounded  by  from  twenty  to  tliirty  females. 
North,  the  male  sea-bear  of  Stcller  is  accompanied    y  even 
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greater  number  of  females.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  Dr. 
Qill  remarks,^  that  in  the  monogamous  species,  "or  those 
"  living  in  small  communities,  there  is  little  difference  in  sis  0 
**  between  the  males  and  females ;  in  the  social  species,  or  rathei 
"  those  of  which  the  males  have  harems,  the  males  are  vastly 
"  larger  than  the  females." 

Amongst  birds,  many  species,  the  sexes  of  which  differ  greatly 
from  each  other,  are  certainly  monogamous.  In  Great  Britain 
we  see  well-marked  sexual  dijfforences,  for  instance,  in  the  wild- 
duck  which  pairs  with  a  single  female,  the  common  blackbird, 
and  the  bullfinch  which  is  said  to  pair  for  life.  I  am  inforuied 
by  Mr.  Wallace  that  the  like  is  true  of  the  Chatterers  or 
GotingidsB  of  South  America,  and  of  many  other  birds.  In  several 
groups  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  whether  the  species  are 
polygamous  or  monogamous.  Lesson  says  that  birds  of  paradise, 
so  remarkable  for  their  sexual  differences,  are  polygamous,  but  Mr. 
Wallace  doubts  whether  he  had  sufficient  evidence.  Mr.  Salvin 
tells  me  he  has  been  led  to  believe  that  humming-birds  are 
polygamous.  The  male  widow-bird,  remarkable  for  his  caudal 
plumes,  certainly  seems  to  be  a  polygamist."  I  have  been 
assured  by  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  and  by  others,  that  it  is  somewhat 
common  for  three  starlings  to  frequent  the  same  nest;  but 
whether  this  is  a  case  of  polygamy  or  polyandry  has  not  been 
ascertained. 

The  GallinacesB  exhibit  almost  as  strongly  marked  Fexual 
differences  as  birds  of  paradise  or  humming-birds,  and  many  of 
the  species  are,  as  is  well  known,  polygamous;  others  being 
strictly  monogamous.  What  a  contrast  is  presented  between  the 
sexes  of  the  polygamous  peacock  or  pheasant,  and  the  mono- 
gamous guinea-fowl  or  partridge !  Many  similar  cases  could  be 
given,  as  in  the  grouse  tribe,  in  which  the  males  ot  the  poly- 
gamous capercailzie  and  black-cock  differ  greatly  from  the 
females;  whilst  the  sexes  of  the  monogamous  red  grouse  and 
ptarmigan  differ  very  little.  In  the  Oursores,  except  amongst 
the  bustards,  few  species  offer  strongly-marked  sexual  dif- 
ferences, and  the  great  bustard  {Otis  tardci)  is  said  to  be  poly- 
gamous. With  the  Grallatores,  extremely  few  species  differ 
sexually,  but    the  ruff  {Machetes  puynax)    affords    a  marked 
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inception,  and  this  apeeies  is  believed  by  Montagu  to  be 
polygmnist.  Ilcnca  it  appears  tli,\t  umtingst  birds  tbere  of 
eiistii  a  close  relation  hitween  [Kilygniny  anil  llio  developmonl- 
Htrongly-marked  sexual  dilferencBN.  I  asked  Mr,  iiurtlett,  of  ' 
Zooiogioal  Gardrne,  who  lias  had  very  larfie  eiperience  ' 
birds,  whether  the  male  tragopan  (one  of  the  UallinaoeEB} 
polygamous,  and  I  was  struck  by  his  answering,  "  I  do 
"  know,  hut  should  think  ko  &om  hiaspleudid  colours." 

It  deserves  notice  that  the  instinct  of  pairing  with  a  si 
female  is  easily  lost  under  domestication.     The  wild-duck 
Btrictly  monogamous,  the  domestic-duck  higlily  polygamoi 
The  Bev.  W.  D.  Fok  informs  me  that  out  of  some  lialf-tamf 
wild-ducks,  on  a  large  pond  in  his  neighbourhood,  so  i 
mallards  were  shot  hy  the  gamekeeper  that  only  one  was  lei 
every  seven  or  eight  females ;  yet  unusually  large  broods 
reared.     The  guinea-fowl  it  strictly  monogamous ;  but  Mr,  Fox 
finds  that  his  birds  succeed  best  when  he  koe|iH  one  cock  to  two 
or  three  hens.    Canary-birds  pair  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  thp 
breeders  in  England  successfully  put  one  male  to  fbui 
females.    I  have  noticed  these  cases,  as  rentlering  it  profaal 
that  wild   monogamous  species  might  readily   become  eithi 
temporarily  or  permanently  polygamous. 

Too  little  is  known  of  the  habitsof  reptiles  andlisbes  to  enable 
us  to  speak  of  their  ujarriage  arrangements.  The  stickle-back 
iGasterosteus),  however,  is  Euid  to  be  a  polygamist ;"  and  the 
male  during  the  breeding  season  differs  conspicuously  ftwa  tb»^ 
female. 

To  sum  up  on  the  monna  through  which,  as  far  as 
judge,  sexual  selection  has  led  to  the  development  of  sei 
sexual  chaiELcters.  It  has  Iwen  shewn  that  the  largest  numbec 
of  Tigoroua  offopring  will  be  reared  from  the  pairing  of  the 
strongest  and  best-armed  males,  victorious  in  contests  over 
other  males,  with  the  most  vigorous  and  best-nourished  females, 
which  are  the  first  to  breed  in  the  spring.  K  such  females  select 
the  more  attractive,  and  at  the  same  time  vigorous  ma'es,  they 
will  rear  a  larger  number  of  offspring  than  the  retarded  females, 
which  must  pair  with  the  less  vigorous  and  less  attractive 
males.  So  it  wili  be  if  the  more  vigorous  males  select  the  more 
attractive  and  at  the  same  time  healthy  and  vigorous  females ; 
and  this  will  especially  hold  good  if  the  male  defends  tho 
female,  and  aids  in  providiug  food  for  the  young.  The  ad- 
vantage thus  gainpd  by  tho  more  vigorous  pairs  in  rfnring  B 
larger  number  of  offepriug  has  apparently  sufficed  to  render 
sexual  selection  clhcii'iii.  liut  a  large;  numuiical  preponderance 
"  Soiil  UuiiiphrejH, '  Bivcr  Gardtus,'  135T. 
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be  slill  more  effioiant;  whether  the 

iiily    occftsioiitti    and    local,  or  permaniint ; 

F:  whether  it  occurs  at  birth,  oc  afterwards  from  the  greater  de- 

r  BtructioD  of  the  femolea ;  or  whether  it  indireotly  follows  Aom 

[•the  practice  of  polygiuny. 


71e  Male  gtiier-<lly  mrnt  mmlijied  than  the  Female, — Throughout 
the  atiinialkingdoin,  when  the  sexes  differ  in  external  appcamnoe, 
it  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  mnle  which  has  been  the 
moditied;  for,  generally,  the  female  retains  a  closer  reseinblance 
to  the  young  of  her  own  speiiies,  and  to  other  adult  members  of 
group.  The  cause  of  this  seems  to  lie  in 
almost  all  animals  having  stronger  passions  tliiin  the  females. 
Hence  it  is  the  males  that  tight  together  and  sedulously  display 
their  charms  before  the  females ;  and  the  Tictors  transmit  their 
superiority  to  their  male  offspring.  Why  both  sexes  do  not  thus 
acquire  the  characters  of  their  fathers,  will  be  considered  here- 
after. That  the  males  of  all  mammals  eagerly  pursue  the 
females  is  notorious  to  every  one.  So  it  is  with  birds;  but  many 
oock  birds  do  nut  so  much  pursue  the  hen,  as  display  tlietr 
plumage,  jierform  strange  antics,  and  pour  forth  their  song  in 
her  presence.  The  male  in  the  few  fish  observed  seems  much 
more  eager  than  the  female ;  and  the  san^e  is  tme  of  alligators, 
md  apparently  of  Balrachians.  Throughout  the  enormous  oloss  of 
as  Kirby  remarks,"  "the  law  is,  that  the  male  sliailseek 
the  female."  Two  good  authorities,  Mr.  Dlaekwall  and  Mr.  C. 
£ate,  t«ll  me  that  the  males  of  spiders  and  crustaceans 
'e  active  and  more  erratic  in  their  habits  than  the  females. 
ten  the  organs  of  sen^e  or  locomotion  ai'e  present  in  the  one 
of  insects  and  crustaceans  and  absent  in  the  other,  or  when, 
U  is  frequently  the  cose,  they  are  more  highly  developed  in  the 
one  than  in  the  other,  it  is,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  almost 
InTariably  the  male  which  retains  such  organs,  or  has  them  most 
'dfiTelopod ;  and  this  shews  that  the  male  is  the  more  active 
lember  in  the  courtship  of  the  soxee." 
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Tbe  female,  on  the  other  hand,  witli  the  rareet  exceptioDB,  is 
let£  eager  than  the  male.  Ab  the  illustrioufi  Hunter  *"  loDg  ngo 
observed,  she  generally  "  requires  to  be  courted ;"  she  ia  coy,  and 
may  often  be  seen  endearouriug  for  a  long  time  to  escape  fioi 
the  male.  Every  obBervct  of  the  habite  of  animala  will  b 
to  call  to  mind  incitancea  of  this  kind.  It  ia  shown  by  t 
facta,  given  hereafter,  and  by  the  results  tairly  attributable  ti 
sexual  selection,  that  the  female,  though  comparatively  pasaiTM 
generally  exerts  eome  choice  and  accepts  one  male  in  prefen 
to  othera  Or  she  may  accept,  as  appearances  would  fometii 
lead  OB  to  beliove,  not  thu  innle  which  ia  the  most  attractive  1( 
her,  but  the  one  which  is  the  least  distasteful.  The  exertion  ol 
Bome  choice  on  the  part  of  the  female  seems  a  law  almost  aj 
general  as  the  eagerness  of  the  male. 

Wo  are  naturally  led  to  enquire  why  the  male,  in  bo  many  and 
such  distinct  classes,  bos  becouie  more  eager  than  the  female,  bo 
that  he  searches  for  her,  and  plays  the  more  active  port  in  coutt- 
Bbip.  It  would  be  no  advantage  and  some  loss  of  power  if  each 
sex  searched  for  the  other;  but  why  should  the  male  almost 
always  be  tbe  seeker?  The  ovules  of  plants  after  fertili- 
sation have  to  be  uom'ished  for  a  time;  hence  the  pollen  is 
necessarily  brought  to  the  female  organs— lieiiig  placed  on  the 
stigma,  by  means  of  insects  or  tbe  wind,  or  by  the  spontooeoua 
movements  of  the  stamens ;  and  in  the  Algra,  &c.,  by  the  locO' 
motive  power  of  the  antherozooids.  With  lowly-organised 
aquatic  animals,  permanently  afQxed  to  the  same  spot  andliaving 
their  sexes  separate,  the  male  element  is  invariably  brought  to 
the  female  \  and  of  this  we  can  see  the  reason,  for  even  if  the 
ova  were  detached  before  fertiLisalion,  and  did  not  require 
subsequent  nourishment  or  protection,  there  would  yet  be  greater 
difficulty  in  transporting  them  than  the  male  element,  because, 
being  larger  than  the  latter,  they  are  produced  in  far  unaller 
numbers.  So  that  many  of  the  lower  animals  are,  in  this  re* 
spect,  analogous  with  plants."  The  males  of  affixed  and  aquatia 
animals  having  been  led  to  emit  their  fertilising  element  in 
this  way,  it  is  natural  that  any  of  their  descendants,  which 
rose  in  the  scale  and  became  locomotive,  should  retain  t^e  sama 
habit;  and  they  would  approach  the  female  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  not  to  ris^k  the  loss  of  the  fertilising  element  in  n 
long  passage  of  it  through  the  water.  With  some  few  of  the  lower 
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I  inimals,  the  females  alone  arc  fixed,  and  the  males  of  these  mnst 
.e  Betikers.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  wliy  the  males  of 
ipecieB,  of  which  the  progenitors  were  primordialiy  free,  ehonld 
isTHTiably  have  acquired  the  habit  of  approaching  the  fcnmlc^, 
instead  of  being  approached  by  them.  Lut  in  all  cases,  in  order 
that  the  males  should  seek  efficiently,  it  wonid  be  neceBsarj  that 

»they  should  be  endowed  with  Btrong  pasBions ;  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  Euch  passions  would  naturally  follow  from  the  1:1 
eager  leaving  a  larger  number  of  offspring  than  the  lese  eager. 
The  great  eagerness  of  the  nialeshas  thus  indirectly  led  to  their 
much  more  frequently  developing  secondary  sexual  characters 
than  the  females.  But  the  development  of  Buch  characters 
would  be  much  aided,  if  the  males  were  more  liable  to  vary  than 
the  females — as  I  concluded  they  were— after  a  long  study  of 
domesticated  animals.  Von  Nathusius,  who  has  had  very  wide 
experience,  is  strongly  of  the  same  opinion.'"  Good  evidence  also 
fn  favour  of  this  conclusion  can  be  produced  by  a  comparison 
of  the  two  Boxes  in  mankind.  During  thb  Novara  Expedition'" 
ft  vast  number  of  measurements  was  made  of  varions  parts  of  the 
body  in  different  races,  and  the  men  were  found  m  almost  every 
case  to  present  a  greater  range  of  variation  than  the  women ;  but  I 
■hall  have  to  recur  to  this  subject  in  a  future  chaptCT.  Mr.  J. 
L  Wood,"  who  has  carefully  attended  l«  the  variation  of  the  musclwi 
If Ib.  man,  puts  iu  italics  the  conclusion  that "  the  greateat  numl)er  of 
B  ''  abnormalities  in  each  Buhjeet  i?  found  in  the  males."  He  had 
I  previously  remarked  that  "altogetlier  in  ItS  subjects,  the  varieties 
"  of  redundancy  were  found  to  be  half  as  many  again  as  in 
"  females,  contrasting  widely  with  tlie  greater  frequency  ol 
"  deficiency  in  females  before  described."  Professor  Macaliater 
likewise  remarks"  that  variations  in  the  muscles  "  are  probably 
"  more  common  in  males  than  females."  Certain  muscles  which 
nc6  not  normally  present  in  mankind  are  also  more  frequently 
developed  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex,  although  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  said  to  occur.  Dr.  Burt  Wilder  "  has  tabulated 
the  cases  of  152  individuals  with  supernumerary  digits,  of  which 
86  were  males,  and  39,  or  less  than  half,  females,  the  remaining 
27  being  of  uuKDown  sex.    It  should  not,  however,  be  overlooked 
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ueu  would  mure  frequeiitl/  endeavour  to  conceal  h 
deformit;  of  this  kind  tban  men.  Again,  Dr.  L.  Meyer  asEertE  that 
the  ears  of  mau  are  mure  Tariable  in  form  than  thoee  of  woman.-" 
Lastly  the  temperature  is  more  variable  in  man  than  in  woman.'' 

The  cause  of  tlie  greater  general  Toriability  in  the  mole  sei, 
n  the  female  is  unknown,  except  in  so  far  as  secondary 
Bdual  characters  are  eitraordinarily  Tariable,  and  are  ububII? 
oonfined  to  the  males;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  this  fact  i8, 
to  a  certain  extent,  intelligible.  Through  the  action  of  sexunl 
and  natural  selection  male  animals  have  been  rendered  in  very 
many  instances  widely  different  from  their  females;  hut  in- 
dependently of  selection  the  two  seses,  (ima  diBering  constitu- 
tionally, tend  to  vary  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  The 
female  has  to  expend  mneh  organic  matter  in  the  formation  of 
her  ova,  whereas  the  male  expends  much  force  in  fierce  contests 
with  his  rivals,  in  wandering  about  in  search  of  the  female,  in 
exerting  his  voice,  pouring  out  odoriferous  secretionB,  &c. :  and 
this  expenditure  isjfcnerally  concentrated  within  a  short  period. 
The  great  vigour  of  the  male  during  the  season  of  love  seems 
often  lo  infensify  his  colours,  independently  of  any  marked  dif- 
ference from  the  female.''  In  mankind,  and  even  as  low  down 
in  the  or^nic  scale  as  in  the  Lepidoptera,  the  temperature  of  the 
body  is  higher  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  accompanied  in  the 
case  of  man  by  a  slower  pulse,**  On  the  whole  the  expenditure 
of  matter  and  force  by  the  two  sexes  is  prolably  nearly  equal, 
though  effected  in  very  different  wayR  and  at  different  rates. 

From  the  causes  just  specified  the  two  sexes  can  hardly  fail  to 
differ  scmewhat  in  constitution,  at  least  during  the  breeding 
season;  and,  although  they  may  be  subjected  to  exactly  the 
same  conditions,  they  will  tend  to  vary  in  a  different  manner. 
If  such  variations  are  of  no  service  to  either  sex,  they  will  not  bo 
accnmulated  and  increased  by  seiual  or  natural  selection.  Never- 
theless, they  may  become  permanent  if  the  exciting  cause  acta 
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permanently ;  and  in  accordance  with  a  frequent  form  of  inheri- 
tance they  may  be  transmitted  to  tl.at  sex  alone  in  which  they 
first  appeared.  In  this  ca^e  the  two  sexes  will  come  to  present 
perraanerjt,  yet  unimportant,  differences  of  character.  For 
instance,  Mr  AUen  shews  that  with  a  large  number  of  bii  ia 
inhab^.ting  the  northern  and  southern  United  States,  the  speci- 
mens from  the  south  are  darker-coloured  than  those  from  the 
north ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  direct  result  of  the  difference  in 
temperature,  hght,  &c.,  between  the  two  regions.  Now,  in  some 
few  cases,  the  two  sexes  of  the  samp  species  appear  to  have  been 
differently  affected  ;  in  the  Ageloeus  phoenictus  the  males  have  had 
their  colours  greatly  intensified  in  the  south;  whereas  with  Gar- 
dimdis  viryinianus  it  is  the  females  which  have  been  thus  affected ; 
with  Qidmdns  major  the  females  have  been  rendered  extremely 
variable  in  tint,  whilst  the  males  remain  nearly  uniform." 

A  few  exceptional  cases  occur  in  various  classes  of  animals,  in 
which  the  females  instead  of  the  males  have  acquired  well 
pronounced  secondary  sexual  characters,  such  as  brighter  colours, 
greater  size,  strength,  or  pugnacity.  With  birds  there  has  some- 
times been  a  complete  transposition  of  the  ordinary  characters 
proper  to  each  sex ;  the  females  having  become  the  more  eager 
in  courtship,  the  males  remaining  comparatively  passive,  but 
apparently  selecting  the  more  attractive  females,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  results.  Certain  hen  birds  have  thus  been  rendered 
more  highly  coloured  or  othenvise  ornamented,  as  well  as  more 
powerful  and  pugnacious  than  the  cocks ;  these  characters  being 
transmitted  to  the  female  offspring  alone. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  in  some  cases  a  double  process  of 
selection  has  been  carried  on;  that  the  males  have  selected 
the  more  attractive  females,  and  the  latter  the  more  attractive 
males.  This  process,  however,  though  it  might  lead  to  the 
modification  of  both  sexes,  would  not  make  the  one  sex 
different  from  the  other,  unless  indeed  their  tastes  for  the  beauti- 
ful differed ;  but  this  is  a  supposition  too  improbable  to  be  worth 
considering  in  the  case  of  any  animal,  excepting  man.  There 
are,  however,  many  animals  in  which  the  sexes  resemble  e^ch 
other,  both  being  furnished  with  the  same  ornaments,  which 
analogy  would  lead  us  to  attribute  to  the  agency  of  sexual 
selection.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  suggested  with  more  plausi- 
bility, that  there  has  been  a  double  or  mutual  process  of  sexual 
Bi^lection ;  the  more  vigorous  and  precocious  females  selecting 
the  more  attractive  and  vigorous  males,  the  latter  rejecting  all 
except  Iho  more  attractive  females.    But  from  what  we  know 
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of  the  habits  of  animals,  tliis  view  is  hardly  prohable,  for  the 
male  is  generally  eager  to  pair  with  any  female.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  ornaments  common  to  both  sexes  were  acquired 
by  one  sex,  generally  the  male,  and  then  transmitted  to  the  ofif- 
spring  of  both  sexes.  If,  indeed,  during  a  lengthened  period  the 
males  of  any  species  were  greatly  to  exceed  the  females  xa 
number,  and  then  during  another  lengthened  period,  bat  nnder 
different  conditions,  the  reverse  were  to  occur,  a  doable,  bat 
not  simultaneous,  process  of  sexual  selection  might  easily  be 
carried  on,  by  which  the  two  sexes  might  be  rendered  widely 
different. 

We  shall  hereafter  see  that  many  animals  exist,  of  which 
neither  sex  is  brilliantly  coloured  or  provided  with  special  orna- 
ments, and  yet  the  members  of  both  sexes  or  of  one  alone  have 
probably  acquired  simple  colours,  such  as  white  or  black,  through 
sexual  selection.  The  absence  of  bright  tints  or  other  ornaments 
may  be  the  result  of  variations  of  the  right  kind  never  having 
occurred,  or  of  the  animals  themselves  having  preferred  plain 
black  or  white.  Obscure  tints  have  often  been  developed 
through  natural  selection  for  the  sake  of  protection,  and  the 
acquirement  tlirough  sexual  selection  of  conspicuous  colours, 
appears  to  have  been  sometimes  checked  from  the  danger  thus 
incurnd.  But  in  other  cases  the  males  during  long  ages  may 
have  struggled  together  for  the  possession  of  the  females,  and 
yet  no  effect  will  have  l^een  produced,  unless  a  larger  number  of 
offspring  were  left  by  the  more  successful  males  to  inherit  their 
superiority,  than  by  the  less  succes.sful :  and  this,  as  previously 
shewn,  depends  on  many  complex  contingencies. 

Sexual  selection  acts  in  a  less  rigorous  manner  than  natural 
selection.  The  latter  produces  its  effects  by  the  life  or  death  at 
aU  apes  of  the  more  or  less  successful  individuals.  Death,  indeed, 
not  rarely  ensues  from  thf  conflicts  of  rival  males.  But  generally 
the  less  successful  male  merely  fails  to  obtain  a  female,  or  obtains  a 
retarded  and  less  vigorous  female  later  in  the  season,  or,  if  poly- 
gamous, obtains  fewer  females ;  so  that  they  leave  fewer,  less  vigor- 
ous, or  no  offspring.  In  regard  to  structures  acquired  through 
ordinary  or  natural  selection,  there  is  in  most  cases,  as  long  as  ti^e 
conditions  of  life  remain  the  same,  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
advantageous  modification  in  relation  to  certain  special  purposes; 
but  in  regard  to  structures  adapted  to  make  one  male  victorious 
over  another,  either  in  fighting  or  in  charming  the  female,  there 
is  no  definite  limit  to  the  amount  of  advantageous  modification ; 
tK>  that  as  long  as  the  proper  variations  arise  the  work  of  sexual 
selection  will  go  on.  This  circumstance  may  partly  account  for 
the  freqaent  and  extraordinary  amount  of  variability  presented 
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by  secondary  sexual  characters.  Nevertheless,  natuitil  selection 
"will  determine  thiit  sucli  characters  shall  not  be  acquired  by  the 
Tictorious  males,  if  they  would  be  highly  injurious,  either  by 
oxi^ending  loo  much  of  their  vital  powers,  or  by  exposing  them 
to  any  great  danger.  The  development,  however,  of  certain 
structures — of  the  horns,  for  instance,  in  certain  stags — has  been 
carried  to  a  wonderful  extreme ;  and  in  some  cases  to  an  extreme 
"which,  as  far  as  the  general  conditions  of  life  are  concerned, 
must  l>e  slightly  injurious  to  the  male.  From  this  fact  we  learn 
that  the  advantages  which  favoured  males  derive  from  conquer- 
ing other  males  in  battle  or  courtship,  and  thus  leaving  a 
numerous  progeny,  are  in  the  long  run  greater  than  those  derived 
from  rather  more  perfect  adaptation  to  their  conditions  of  life. 
We  shall  further  see,  and  it  could  never  have  been  anticipated, 
tliat  the  power  to  charm  the  female  has  sometimes  been  more 
important  than  the  power  to  conquer  otlier  males  in  battle. 

LAWS  OF  INHERITANCE. 

In  order  to  understand  how  sexual  selection  has  acted  on  many 
animals  of  many  classes,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  has  produced 
a  conspicuous  result,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  laws  of 
inheritance,  as  far  as  they  are  known.  Two  distinct  elements 
are  included  under  the  term  **  inheritance  " — the  transmission, 
and  the  development  of  characters;  but  as  these  genei*ally  go 
together,  the  distinction  is  often  overlooked.  We  see  this  dis- 
tinction in  those  characters  which  are  transmitted  through 
the  early  years  of  life,  but  are  developed  only  at  maturity 
or  during  old  oge.  We  see  the  same  distinction  more  clearly 
with  secondary  sexual  chai-actors,  for  these  are  transmitted 
through  both  sexes,  though  developed  in  one  alone.  That  the> 
are  present  in  lK)th  sexes,  is  manifest  when  two  species,  having 
strongly-marked  sexual  characters,  are  crossed,  for  each  trans- 
mits the  characters  proper  to  its  own  male  and  female  sex  to  tlie 
hybrid  offspring  of  either  sex.  The  same  fact  is  likewise  mani- 
fest, when  characters  proi>er  to  the  male  are  occasionally  deve- 
loped in  the  female  when  she  grows  old  or  becomes  diseased, 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  common  hen  assumes  the  flowing  tail- 
foathei-s,  hackles,  comb,  spurs,  voice,  and  even  pugnacity  of  the 
cock.  Conversely,  the  same  thing  is  evident,  more  or  less  plainly, 
with  castrated  males.  Again,  independently  of  old  age  or  disease, 
characters  are  occasionally  transferred  from  the  male  to  the 
female,  as  when,  in  certain  breeds  of  the  fowl,  spurs  regularly 
appear  in  the  young  and  healthy  females.  But  in  truth  they  are 
komply  developed  in  the  female ;  for  in  every  breed  each  dettiil 
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in  the  structure  of  the  spur  is  tranbmitted  through  the  femala 
to  her  male  offspring.  Many  cases  will  hereafter  be  giyen,  whose 
the  female  exhibits,  more  or  less  perfectly,  characters  proper  to 
the  male,  iu  whom  they  must  have  been  first  developed,  and  then 
transferred  to  the  female.  The  converse  case  of  the  first  de» 
velopment  of  characters  in  the  female  and  of  transference  to  the 
male,  is  less  frequent ;  it  will  therefore  be  well  to  give  one  strik« 
ing  instance.  With  bees  the  pollen-collecting  apparatus  is  tiBed 
by  the  female  alone  for  gathering  pollen  for  the  larvie,  yet  in 
most  of  the  species  it  is  partially  developed  in  the  males 
to  whom  it  is  quite  useless,  and  it  is  perfectly  developed 
in  the  males  of  fiombus  or  the  humble-bee.^  As  not  a 
single  other  Hymenopterous  insect,  not  even  the  wasp,  which  is 
closely  allied  to  the  beo,  is  provided  with  a  pollen-collecting 
apparatus,  we  have  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  male  bees 
primordially  collected  pollen  as  well  as  the  females ;  although 
we  have  some  reason  to  suspect  that  male  mammals  primordially 
suckled  their  young  as  well  as  the  females.  Lastly,  in  all  cases  of 
reversion,  characters  are  transmitted  through  two,  three,  or  many 
more  generations,  and  are  then  developed  under  certain  unknown 
favourable  conditions.  This  important  distinction  between 
transmission  and  development  will  be  best  kept  in  mind  by  the 
aid  of  the  hypothesis  of  pangenesis.  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
every  unit  or  cell  of  the  body  throws  off  gemmules  or  undeveloped 
atoms,  which  are  tmnsmitted  to  the  oflfepring  of  both  sexes,  and 
are  multiplied  by  self-division.  They  may  remain  undeveloped 
during  the  early  years  of  life  or  during  successive  generations; 
and  their  development  into  units  or  cells,  like  those  &om  which 
they  were  derived,  depends  on  their  affinity  for,  and  union 
with  otlier  units  or  cells  previously  developed  in  the  due  order 
of  growth. 

Inheritance  at  corresponding  Periods  of  Life, — This  tendency 
IS  well  established.  A  new  character,  appearing  in  a  young 
animal,  whether  it  lasts  throughout  life  or  is  only  transient,  will, 
in  general,  reappear  in  the  offspring  at  the  same  age  and  last 
for  the  same  time.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  character 
appears  at  maturity,  or  even  during  old  age,  it  tends  to  re- 
appear iu  the  offspring  at  the  same  advanced  age.  When  devia- 
tions from  tliis  rule  occur,  the  transmitted  characters  much 
oftener  appear  before,  than  after  the  corresponding  age.  As  I 
have  dwelt  on  this  subject  sufficiently  in  another  work,®  I  will 

"  H.   Miillsr,   '  Auweudujg   der  "   'The    Variation    of   Animalg 

Darwin'schen  Lehre/  &c.  Verb,  and  Plants  under  Domesticalion,' 
i,  D.  V.  Jahrg.  xxii.  p.  4;2.  vol.  U.   1868,  p.  75.     In   the  Jas| 
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here  merely  give  two  or  three  instances,  for  the  sake  of  recalling 
the  subject  to  the  reader's  mind  In  several  breeds  of  the  Fowl, 
the  down-covered  chickens,  the  young  birds  in  their  first  true 
plumage,  and  the  adults  dififer  greatly  from  one  another,  qa  well 
as  from  their  common  parent-form,  the  Callus  bankiva;  and 
these  characters  are  faithfully  transmitted  by  each  breed  to  Iheii 
offspring  at  the  corresponding  periods  of  life.  For  instance,  the 
chickens  of  spangled  Hamburgs,  whilst  covered  with  down,  have 
a  few  dark  spots  on  the  head  and  rump,  but  are  not  striped 
longitudinally,  as  in  many  other  breeds ;  in  their  first  true  plu- 
mage, "  they  are  beautifully  pencilled,"  that  is  each  feather  is 
transversely  marked  by  numerous  dark  bars ;  but  in  their  second 
plumage  the  feathers  all  become  spangled  or  tipped  with  a  dark 
round  spot'*  Hence  in  this  breed  variations  have  occurred  at, 
and  been  transmitted  to,  three  distinct  periods  of  life.  The 
Pigeon  offers  a  more  remarkable  case,  because  the  aboriginal 
parent  species  does  not  undergo  any  change  of  plumage  with 
advancing  age,  excepting  that  at  maturity  the  breast  becomes 
more  iridescent ;  yet  there  are  breeds  which  do  not  acquire  their 
characteristic  colours  until  they  have  moulted  two,  three,  or 
four  times ;  and  these  modifications  of  plumage  are  regularly 
transmitted. 


Inheritance  at  corresponding  Seasons  of  the  Year, — With  animals 
in  a  state  of  nature,  innumerable  instances  occur  of  characters 
appearing  periodically  at  different  seasons.  We  see  this  in  the 
horns  of  the  stag,  and  in  the  fur  of  arctic  animals  which  becomes 
thick  and  white  during  the  winter.  Many  birds  acquire  bright 
colours  and  other  decorations  during  the  breeding-season  alone. 
Pallas  states,^*  that  in  Siberia  domestic  cattle  and  horses  become 
lighter-coloured  during  the  winter ;  and  1  have  myself  observed, 
and  heard  of  similar  strongly  marked  changes  of  colour,  that  is, 
from  brownish  cream -colour  or  reddish-brown  to  a  perfect  white, 
in  several  ponies  in  England.  Although  I  do  not  know  that  this 
tendency  to  change  the  colour  of  the  coat  during  different  seasons 


cnapter  but  one,  the  provisional 
hypothesis  of  pangenesis,  above 
aihi'lel  to,  is  fully  explained. 

'*  These  facts  are  given  on  the 
high  authority  of  a  great  breeder, 
Mr.  Teebnv  ;  see  Tegetmeier*8  *  Poul- 
try Book,''  1868,  p.  158.  On  the 
characters  of  chickens  of  different 
breeds,  and  on  the  breeds  of  the 
pigi'on,  alluded  to  in  the  following 
par.i)<ruph,  see  *  Variation   of  Ani- 


mals,'  &c.,   vol.   1.   pp.    160,  249; 
vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

"  *  Nova?  species  Quadrnpedum  e 
Glirium  ordine,*  1778,  p.  7.  Oq 
the  transmission  of  colour  by  the 
horse,  see  *  Variation  of  Animals, 
&c.,  under  DomesticJition,*  vol.  i.  p. 
51.  Also  vol.  ii.  p.  71,  for  a  gene* 
ral  discussion  on  '  Inheritance  as 
limited  uy  Sex.' 
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18  transmitted,  yet  it  probably  is  so,  as  all  shades  o^  colour  are 
strongly  inherited  by  the  horse.  Nor  is  this  form  of  inheritance, 
as  limited  by  the  seasons,  more  remarkable  than  its  limitatioii 
by  ago  or  sex. 

Inheritance  as  Limited  hy  Sex, — The  eqnal  transmissian  irf 
caaracters  to  both  sexes  is  the  commonest  form  of  inheritanoA, 
at  least  with  those  animals  which  do  not  present  strongly-marked 
sexual  differences,  and  indeed  with  many  of  these.  Bnt  characters 
are  somewhat  commonly  transferred  exclusively  to  that  sex,  in 
wliich  they  first  appear.  Ample  evidence  on  this  head  has  been 
advanced  in  my  work  on  *  Variation  under  Domestication,'  but  a 
few  instances  may  here  be  given.  There  are  breeds  of  the  sheep 
and  goat,  in  which  the  horns  of  the  male  dififer  greatly  in  f>hape 
from  those  of  the  female ;  and  these  diflFerences,  acquired  under 
domesticatioij,  are  regularly  transmitted  to  the  same  sex.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  the  females  alone  in  cats  which  are  tortoisenshell, 
the  corresponding  colour  in  the  males  being  rusty-red.  With 
most  breeds  of  the  fowl,  the  characters  proper  to  each  sex 
are  transmitted  to  the  same  sex  alone.  So  general  is  this  form 
of  transmission  that  it  is  an  anomaly  when  variations  in  certain 
breeds  are  transmitted  equally  to  both  sexes.  There  are  also 
certain  sub-breeds  of  the  fowl  in  which  the  males  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  one  another,  whilst  the  females  differ  con- 
siderably in  colour.  The  sexes  of  the  pigeon  in  the  parent-species 
do  not  differ  in  any  external  character;  nevertheless,  in  certain 
domesticated  breeds  the  male  is  coloured  differently  from  the 
female.'^®  The  wattle  in  the  English  Carrier  pigeon,  and  the  crop 
in  the  Pouter,  are  more  highly  developed  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female ;  and  although  these  characters  have  been  gained  through 
long-continued  selection  by  man,  the  slight  differences  between 
the  sexes  are  wholly  due  to  the  form  of  inheritance  which  has 
prevailed ;  for  they  have  arisen,  not  from,  but  rather  in  opi)06i- 
tion  to,  the  wish  of  the  breeder. 

Most  of  our  domestic  races  have  been  formed  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  many  slight  variations;  and  as  some  of  the  successive 
Kteps  have  been  transmitted  to  one  sex  alone,  and  some  to  both 
sexes,  we  find  in  the  different  breeds  of  the  same  species  all 
gradations  between  great  sexual  dissimilarity  and  complete 
similarity.  Instances  have  already  been  given  with  the  breeds 
of  the  fowl  and  pigeon,  and  under  nature  analogous  cases  are 

'•  r)r.  Chapuis,  *  Le  Pigeon  Voya-  similar  differences  in  certain  breedf 

grur  l^e.ge,*  180.^,  p.  87.     Boitard  at     Modena,     '  Le     variazioni     dd 

?t  Corliie.  '  Les  Pigeons  de  VoM^re/  Colombi   doniestici/  del    Paolo    Bo 

fiic,   lbJ4,   p.    178.     See,   ai»o,   en  ni.d.  1873. 
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common  With  animals  under  domestication,  but  whether  in 
nature  I  will  not  venture  to  say,  one  sex  may  lose  characters 
proper  to  it,  and  may  thus  come  somewhat  to  resemble  the 
opposite  sex ;  for  instance,  the  males  of  some  breeds  of  the  fowl 
have  lost  their  masculine  tail-plumes  and  hackles.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  differences  between  the  sexes  may  bo  increased 
under  domestication,  as  with  merino  sheep,  in  which  the 
owes  have  lost  their  horns.  Again,  characters  proper  to  one 
Bex  may  suddenly  appear  in  the  other  sex;  as  in  those  sub- 
breeds  of  the  fowl  in  which  the  hens  acquire  spurs  whilst  young ; 
or,  as  in  certa.in  Polish  sub-breeds,  in  which  the  females,  as 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  originally  acquired  a  crest,  and  sub- 
sequently transferred  it  to  the  males.  All  these  cases  are  in- 
telligible on  the  hypothesis  of  pangenesis ;  for  they  depend  on 
the  gemmules  of  certain  parts,  although  present  in  both  sexes, 
becoming,  through  the  influence  of  domestication,  either  dormant 
or  developed  in  either  sex. 

There  is  one  difficult  question  which  it  will  be  convenient  to 
defer  to  a  future  chapter;  namely,  whether  a  character  at  first 
developed  in  both  sexes,  could  through  selection  be  limited  in 
its  development  to  one  sex  alone.  If,  for  instance,  a  breeder 
observed  that  some  of  his  pigeons  (of  which  the  characters  are 
usually  tiansferred  in  an  equal  degree  to  both  sexes)  varied  into 
pale  blue,  could  he  by  long-continued  selection  make  a  breed 
in  which  the  males  alone  should  be  of  this  tint,  whilst  the  females 
remained  unchanged  ?  I  will  here  only  say,  that  this,  though 
perhaps  not  impossible,  would  be  extremely  difficult;  for  the 
natural  result  of  breeding  from  the  pale-blue  males  would  be 
to  ciiange  the  whole  stock  of  both  sexes  to  this  tint.  If,  how- 
ever, variations  of  the  desired  tint  appeared,  which  were  from 
the  first  limited  in  their  development  to  the  male  sex,  there  would 
not  be  the  least  difficulty  in  making  a  breed  with  the  two  sexes 
of  a  different  colour,  as  indeed  has  been  effected  with  a  Belgian 
breed,  in  which  the  males  alone  are  streaked  with  black.  In  a 
similar  manner,  if  any  variation  appeared  in  a  female  pigeon, 
which  was  from  the  first  sexually  limited  in  its  development  to 
the  females,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a  breed  with  the  females 
alone  thus  characterised ;  but  if  the  variation  was  not  thus 
origmally  limited,  the  process  would  be  extremely  difficult,  per- 
hi'ps  impossible.*^ 

■'  Since   tne    publication  of  the  perienced  a  breeder  as  Mr.  Teget- 
first   edition   of  this  work,  it   has  meier.     After  describing  some  cu- 
been   highly  sutistactory  to  me   to  rious  cases  in  pigeons,  of  the  trans- 
find    the    tollowmt;    remarks   (the  mission  of  colour  by  one  sex  alone, 
Field/   Sept.    1872;    from   so  «x-  aad   the  I'ormatioo  of  a  sub-br<M^ 
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On  the  Relation  betueen  the  Period  of  Development  of  a  Character 
und  its  Transmission  to  one  Sex  or  to  both  Sexes. — Why  certun 
characters  should  be  inherited  by  both  sexes,  and  other  charac- 
ters by  one  sex  alone,  namely  by  that  sex  in  which  the  character 
first  appeared,  is  in  most  cases  quite  unknown.  We  cannot  even 
conjecture  why  with  certain  sub-breeds  of  the  pigeon,  black 
strisB,  though  transmitted  through  the  female,  should  be  deve- 
loped in  the  male  alone,  whilst  every  other  character  is  equally 
transferred  to  both  sexes.  Why,  again,  with  cats,  the  tortoise- 
shell  colour  should,  with  rare  exceptions,  be  developed  in  tl^e 
female  alone.  The  very  same  character,  such  as  deficient  or  su- 
pernumerary digits,  colour-blindness,  &c.,  may  with  mankind  be 
inherited  by  the  males  alone  of  one  family,  and  in  another  fEunily 
by  the  females  alone,  though  in  both  cases  transmitted  through 
the  opposite  as  well  as  through  the  same  sex.^*  Although  we  are 
thus  ignorant,  the  two  following  rules  seem  often  to  hold  good — 
that  variations  which  first  appear  in  either  sex  at  a  late  period  of 
life,  tend  to  be  developed  in  the  same  sex  alone ;  whilst  variations 
which  first  appear  early  in  life  in  either  sex  tend  to  be  developed  in 
both  sexes.  I  am,  however,  far  from  supposing  that  this  is  the 
sole  determining  cause.  As  I  have  not  elsewhere  discussed  this 
subject,  and  as  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  sexual  selection^ 
I  must  here  enter  into  lengthy  and  somewhat  intricate  details. 

It  is  in  itself  probable  that  any  character  appearing  at  an 
early  age  would  tend  to  be  inherited  equally  by  both  sexes,  for 
the  sexes  do  not  differ  much  in  constitution  before  the  power 
of  reproduction  is  gained  On  the  other  hand,  after  this  power 
has  been  gained  and  the  sexes  have  come  to  differ  in  constitution, 
the  gemmules  (if  I  may  again  use  the  language  of  pangenesis) 
which  are  cast  off  from  each  varying  part  in  the  one  sex  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  possess  the  proper  affinities  for  uniting 
with  the  tissues  of  the  same  sex,  and  thus  becoming  developed, 
than  with  those  of  the  opposite  sex. 

I  was  first  led  to  infer  that  a  relation  of  this  kind  exists,  from 
the  fact  that  whenever  and  in  whatever  manner  the  adult  malo 
differs  from  the  adult  female,  he  differs  in  the  same  manner  from 
the  young  of  both  sexes.  The  generality  of  this  fact  is  quite 
remarKable:  it  holds  good  with  almost  all  mammals,  birds. 


irith  this  character,  he  says  :  "  It  is  **  facts  that  I  hare  related ;  but  it 

**  a  singular  circumstauce  that  Mr.  "  is   remarkable   how  very  closely 

*'  D  •rwiu  should  have  suggested  the  "  he  suggested  the  right  method  o{ 

**  possibility  of  moditying  the  sexual  **  })n)ceilure." 

'*  colours    of  birds  by  a  course  of  ^*  lieferences    are    given    in    mj 

**  artificial  selection.     Wheu  he  did  Variation  of  Animals  under  Domes 

^  t»o,  he  \va<}  in  ignorance  of  these  tication/  vol.  ii.  p.  72. 
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amphibians,  and  fishes ;  also  with  many  crustaceans,  spiders,  and 
some  few  insects,  such  as  certain  orthoptera  and  libellnlsB.  In 
all  these  cases  the  variations,  through  the  accumulation  of  which 
the  male  acquired  his  proper  masculine  characters,  must  have 
occurred  at  a  somewhat  late  period  of  life ;  otherwise  the  young 
males  would  have  been  similarly  characterised ;  and  conformably 
with  our  rule,  the  variations  are  transmitted  to  and  developed  in 
the  adult  males  alone.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adult  male 
closely  resembles  the  young  of  both-  sexes  (these,  with  rare 
exceptions,  being  alike),  he  generally  resembles  the  adult  female ; 
and  in  most  of  these  cases  the  variations  through  which  the  young 
and  old  acquired  their  present  characters,  probably  occurred, 
according  to  our  rule,  during  youth.  But  there  is  here  room  for 
doubt,  for  characters  are  sometimes  transferred  to  the  offspring 
et  an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  they  first  appeared  in  the 
parents,  so  that  the  parents  may  have  varied  when  adult,  and 
have  transferred  their  characters  to  their  oflfepring  whilst  young. 
There  are,  moreover,  many  animals,  in  which  the  two  sexes  closely 
resemble  each  other,  and  yet  both  dififer  from  their  young ;  and 
here  the  characters  of  the  adults  must  have  been  acquired  late  in 
life ;  nevertheless,  these  characters,  in  apparent  contradiction  to 
our  rule,  are  transferred  to  both  sexes.  We  must  not,  however, 
overlook  the  possibility  or  even  probability  of  successive  varia- 
tions of  the  same  nature  occurring,  under  exposure  to  similar 
conditions,  simultaneously  in  both  sexes  at  a  rather  late  period 
of  life ;  and  in  this  case  the  variations  would  be  transferred  to 
the  offspring  of  both  sexes  at  a  corresponding  late  age ;  and  there 
would  then  be  no  real  contradiction  to  the  rule  that  variations 
occurring  late  in  life  are  transferred  exclusively  to  the  sex  in 
which  they  first  appeared.  This  latter  rule  seems  to  hold  true 
more  generally  than  the  second  one,  namely,  that  variations 
which  occur  in  either  sex  early  in  life  tend  to  be  transferred  to 
both  sexes.  As  it  was  obviously  impossible  even  to  estimate  in 
how  large  a  number  of  cases  throughout  the  animal  kingdom 
these  two  propositions  held  good,  it  occurred  to  me  to  investigate 
some  striking  or  crucial  instances,  and  to  rely  on  the  result. 

An  excellent  case  for  investigation  is  afforded  by  the  Deer 
family.  In  all  the  species,  but  one,  the  horns  are  developed 
only  in  the  males,  though  certainly  transmitted  through  the 
females,  and  capable  of  abnormal  development  in  them.  In  the 
reindeer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  female  is  provided  with  horns  ; 
so  that  in  this  species,  the  horns  ought,  according  to  our  rnle, 
to  appear  early  in  life,  long  before  the  two  sexes  are  mature 
and  have  come  to  differ  much  in  constitution.  In  all  the 
other  sDccies  the  horns  ought  to  appear  later  in  life«  which 
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would  lead  to  their  devolopment  in  that  sex  alone,  in  whicb 
they  first  appeared  in  the  progenitor  of  the  whole  Family.  Now 
in  seven  species,  belonging  to  distinct  sections  of  the  family  and 
inhabiting  different  regions,  in  which  the  stags  alone  bear  horns, 
I  find  that  the  horns  first  appear  at  periods,  varying  from  nine 
months  after  birth  in  the  roebuck,  to  ten,  twelve  or  even  more 
months  in  the  stags  of  the  six  other  and  larger  species.^  Bnl 
with  the  reindeer  the  case  is  widely  different ;  for,  as  I  hear  from 
Prof.  Nilsson,  who  kindly  made  special  enquiries  for  me  in 
Lapland,  the  horns  appear  in  the  young  animals  within  four  <» 
five  weeks  after  birth,  and  at  the  same  time  in  both  sexes.  So 
that  here  we  have  a  structure,  developed  at  a  most  imusnally 
early  age  in  one  species  of  the  family,  ffaid  likewise  oommcm  to 
both  sexes  in  this  one  species  alone. 

In  several  kinds  of  antelopes,  only  the  males  are  provided  with 
horns,  whilst  in  the  greater  number  both  sexes  bear  horns. 
With  respect  to  the  period  of  development,  Mr.  Blyth  informs 
me  that  there  was  at  one  time  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  a  young 
koodoo  (^Ard.  strepsiceros),  of  which  the  males  alone  are  homed, 
and  also  the  young  of  a  closely-allied  species,  the  eland  (Ant, 
oi-eas),  in  which  both  sexes  are  horned.  Now  it  is  in  strict 
conformity  with  our  rule,  that  in  the  young  male  koodoo, 
although  ten  months  old,  the  horns  were  remarkably  small,  con- 
sideriig  the  size  ultimately  attained  by  them ;  whilst  in  the 
young  male  eland,  although  only  three  months  old,  the  horns 
were  already  very  much  larger  than  in  the  koodoo.  It  is 
also  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  the  prong-homed  antelope,** 
only  a  few  of  the  females,  about  one  in  five,  have  horns,  and 
these  are  in  a  rudimentary  state,  though  sometimes  above  four 
inches  long ;  so  that  as  far  as  concerns  the  possession  of  homs 
by  the  males  alone,  this  species  is  in  an  intermediate  condition, 
and  the  horns  do  not  appear  until  about  five  or  six  months  after 
birth.  Therefore  in  comparison  with  what  little  we  know  of 
the  development  of  the  homs  in  other  antelopes,  and  from  what 

'•  I    am    much    obliged    to   Mr.  tinent,  see  J.  D.  Caton,  in  *  Ottawa 

fuppiej  for  having  made  enquiries  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sc.  1868,  p.  13.     For 

for  me  in  regard   to  the   Roebuck  Cervus    Kldi  of    Pegu,    see    Lieut, 

Rnd  Red  Dtjer  of  Scotland  from  Mr.  lieavan,  *Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc*  1867, 

Robertson,   the    experienced    head-  p.  762. 

forester  to  the  Marquis  of  Breadal-  *•  Antilocapra  Americana,    I  have 

bjine.     In  regard  to  Fallow-deer,  I  to  thank  Dr.  Canfield  for  inforroa- 

have     to    thank    Mr.    Eyton    and  tion  with  respect  to  the  horns  of  the 

others    for    information.     For    the  female:  see  also  his  paper  in  *  Proc, 

Ccrius    alces    of    N.    Amern^a,   see  Zoolog.    Soc'    1866,    p.    109.     Also 

'Land   and  Water/  1868,  pp.    221  Owen,    *  Anatomy    of   Vertebrntes, 

Biid  254;  and  for  the  C.  Mrcfiniamis  vol.  iii,  p.  627. 
aud  atr-ni/y'^-ceros  of  the  same  cou- 
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wo  do  know  with  respect  to  the  horns  of  deer,  cattle,  &c.,  tha% 
of  the  prong-horned  antelope  appear  at  an  intermediate  period 
of  life,— that  is,  not  very  early,  as  in  cattle  and  sheep,  nor  very 
late,  as  in  the  larger  deer  and  antelopes.  The  horns  of  sheep, 
goats,  and  cattle,  which  are  well  developed  in  both  sexes,  though 
not  quite  equal  in  size,  can  be  felt,  or  even  seen,  at  birth  or  soon 
afterwards.^'  Our  rule,  however,  seems  to  fail  in  some  breeds 
of  sheep,  for  instance  merinos,  in  which  the  rams  alone  are 
horned;  for  I  cannot  find  on  enquiry,''*  that  the  horns  are 
developed  later  in  life  in  this  breed  than  in  ordinary  sheep  in 
which  both  sexes  are  homed.  Bat  with  domesticated  sheep  the 
presence  or  absence  of  horns  is  not  a  firmly  fixed  character;  for 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  merino  ewes  bear  small  horns,  and 
some  of  the  rams  are  hornless;  and  in  most  breeds  hornless 
ewes  are  occasionally  produced. 

Dr.  W.  Marshall  has  lately  made  a  special  study  of  the  pro- 
tuberances so  common  on  the  heads  of  birds,^^  and  he  comes 
to  the  following  conclusion ; — that  with  those  species  in  which 
they  are  confined  to  the  males,  tliey  are  developed  late  in 
life;  whereas  with  those  species  in  which  they  are  common  to 
the  two  sexes,  they  are  developed  at  a  very  early  period.  This  ia 
certainly  a  striking  confirmation  of  my  two  laws  of  inheritance. 

In  most  of  tlie  species  of  the  splendid  family  of  the  Pheasants, 
the  males  differ  conspicuously  from  the  females,  and  they  acquire 
their  ornaments  at  a  rather  late  period  of  life.  The  eared 
pheasant  (^M'Sk'ptilon  auritum),  however,  offers  a  remarkable 
exception,  for  both  sexes  possess  the  fine  caudal  plumes,  the 
large  ear-tufts  and  the  crimson  velvet  about  the  head ;  I  find 
that  all  these  characters  appear  very  early  in  life  in  accordance 
with  rule.  The  adult  male  can,  however,  be  distinguished  from 
the  adult  female  by  the  presence  of  spurs;   and  conformably 


**  I  have  been  assured  that  the 
horns  of  the  sheep  in  North  Wales 
can  always  be  felt,  and  are  some- 
times even  an  inch  in  lens^th,  at 
birth.  Youatt  says  (*  Cattle,'  1834, 
p.  277),  that  the  prnminence  of 
t]ic  frontal  bone  in  cattle  penetrates 
the  cutis  at  birth,  and  that  the 
horny  matter  is  soon  formed  over 
it. 

*^  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Prof. 
Victor  Carus  for  having  made  en- 
'juiries  tor  me,  from  the  highest 
authorities,  with  respect  to  the 
merino  siieep  of  Saxony.  On  the 
•itiinva   coast    of    Africa    there    is, 


however,  a  breed  of  sheep  in  which, 
as  with  merinos,  the  rams  alone 
bear  horns  ;  and  Mr.  Win  wood 
Reade  infoi'ms  me  that  in  one  case 
observed  by  him,  a  young  ram, 
born  on  Feb.  10th,  first  shewed 
horns  on  March  6th,  so  that  in  this 
iusUiuce,  in  conformity  with  rule, 
the  development  of  the  horns  oc- 
curred at  a  later  period  o\  life  th.'U 
in  Welsh  sheep,  in  which  both  sexes 
are  iiorned. 

*'  *  Ueber  die  knocherneu  Schiidel- 
hocker  der  Vogel '  in  the  '  Nieder- 
laudischen  An;hiv  fnj-  Zoologie,' 
Baud  J.  Heft  2,  1872. 
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with  our  rule,  these  do  not  begin  to  be  developed  before  the  ag«> 
of  sir  months,  as  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  even  at  this 
age,  the  two  sexes  can  hardly  be  distinguished.^  The  male  and 
female  Peacock  differ  conspicuously  from  each  other  in  almost 
every  part  of  their  plumage,  except  in  the  elegant  head-crest, 
which  is  common  to  both  sexes ;  and  this  is  developed  very  early 
in  life,  long  before  the  other  ornaments,  which  are  confined  to  the 
male.  The  wild-duck  offers  an  analogous  case,  for  the  beautiful 
green  speculum  on  the  wings  is  common  to  both  sexes,  though 
duller  and  somewhat  smaller  in  the  female,  and  it  is  developed 
early  in  b'fe,  whilst  the  curled  tail-feathers  and  other  ornaments 
of  the  male  are  developed  later.**  Between  such  extreme  cases 
of  close  sexual  resemblance  and  wide  dissimilarity,  as  those  of 
the  Crossoptilon  and  peacock,  many  intermediate  ones  could  be 
given,  in  which  the  characters  follow  our  two  rules  in  their  order 
of  development. 

As  most  insects  emerge  from  the  pupal  state  in  a  mature 
condition,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  period  of  development  can 
determine  the  transference  of  their  characters  to  one  or  to  both 
sexes.  But  we  do  not  know  that  the  coloured  scales,  for  instance, 
in  two  species  of  butterflies,  in  one  of  which  the  sexes  differ  in 
colour,  whilst  in  the  other  the^  are  alike,  are  developed  at  the 
Fame  relative  age  in  the  cocoon.  Nor  do  we  know  whether  all 
the  scales  are  simultaneously  developed  on  the  wings  of  the  same 
species  of  butterfly,  in  which  certain  coloured  marks  are  confined 


**  in  the  common  peacock  {Pavo 
cristattis)  the  m.nle  alone  possesses 
spurs,  whilst  both  sexes  of  the  Java 
Peacock  {P.  muticus)  offer  the  un- 
usual case  of  being  furnished  with 
spurs.  Hence  I  fully  expected  that 
iu  the  latter  species  they  would 
have  been  developed  earlier  in  life 
than  in  the  common  peacock;  but 
M.  Hegt  of  Amsterdam  informs  me, 
that  with  young  birds  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  of  both  species,  com- 
pared on  April  23rd,  1869,  there 
was  no  difference  in  the  develop- 
ment o '  the  spurs.  The  spurs, 
however,  were  as  yet  represeuted 
merely  by  slight  knobs  or  eleva- 
tions. I  presume  that  I  should 
have  been  informed  ifany  difioience 
iu  the  rate  of  developmi'iit  had 
Oeen  observed  subsequently. 

**  In  some  other  sjjocies  of  the 
Duck  family  the  Apeculum  diffei-s 
Iu   a   greater   dej^.ce    in    the    two 


sexes;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  whether  its  full  develop- 
ment occurs  later  in  life  in  th« 
males  of  such  species,  than  in  the 
male  of  the  common  duck,  as  ought 
to  be  the  case  according  to  our 
rule.  With  the  allied  Mergus  cu» 
culUitus  we  have,  however,  a  case  of 
this  kind:  the  two  sexes  differ  con- 
spicuously iu  general  plumage,  and 
to  a  considerable  degree  in  the 
speculum,  which  is  pure  white  in 
the  male  and  greyish-white  in  the 
female.  Now  the  young  males  at 
first  entirely  resemble  the  females;, 
and  h:ive  a  greyish-white  speculum, 
which  becomes  pure  white  at  an 
earlier  age  than  that  at  which  the 
adult  male  ac({uires  his  other  and 
more  strongly-marketl  sexual  dif- 
ferences :  see  Audubon,  *  Ornitho- 
logical Biography,'  vol.  iii.  1835| 
pp\  249-250. 
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to  one  sex,  whilst  others  are  common  to  both  sexes.  A  diflferenco 
of  this  kind  in  the  period  of  development  is  not  so  improbable  aa 
it  may  at  first  appear ;  for  with  the  Orthoptera,  which  assume 
their  adult  state,  not  by  a  single  metamorphosis,  but  by  a  suc- 
cession of  moults,  the  young  males  of  some  species  at  first 
resemble  the  females,  and  acquire  their  distinctive  masculine 
choiacters  only  at  a  later  moult.  Strictly  analogous  cases  occur 
at  the  successive  moults  of  certain  male  crustaceans. 

We  have  as  yet  considered  the  transference  of  characters,  re- 
latively to  their  period  of  development,  only  in  species  in  a 
natural  state;  we  will  now  turn  to  domesticated  animals,  and 
first  touch  on  monstrosities  and  diseases.  The  presence  of  super- 
numerary digits,  and  the  absence  of  certain  phalanges,  must  be 
determined  at  an  early  embryonic  period— the  tendency  to  profuse 
bleeding  is  at  least  congenital,  as  is  probably  colour-blindness — 
yet  these  peculiarities,  and  other  similar  ones,  are  often  limited 
in  their  transmission  to  one  sex ;  so  that  the  rule  that 
characters,  developed  at  an  early  period,  tend  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  both  sexes,  here  wholly  fails.  But  this  rule  as 
before  remarked,  does  not  appear  to  be  nearly  so  general  as  the 
converse  one,  namely,  that  characters  which  appear  late  in  life 
in  one  sex  are  transmitted  exclusively  to  the  same  sex.  From 
the  fact  ot*  the  above  abnormal  peculiarities  becoming  attached 
to  one  sex,  long  before  the  sexual  functions  are  active,  we  may 
infer  that  there  must  be  some  difference  between  the  sexes  at  an 
extremely  early  age.  With  respect  to  sexually-limited  diseases, 
we  know  too  little  of  the  period  at  which  they  originate,  to  draw 
any  safe  conclusion.  Gout,  however,  seems  to  fall  under  our 
rule,  for  it  is  generally  caused  by  intemperance  during  manhood, 
and  is  transmitted  from  the  father  to  his  sons  in  a  much  more 
marked  maimer  than  to  his  daughters. 

In  the  various  domestic  breeds  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle,  the 
males  differ  from  their  respective  females  in  the  shape  or  develop- 
ment of  their  horns,  forehead,  mane,  dewlap,  tail,  and  hump  on 
the  shoulders ;  and  these  peculiarities,  in  accordance  with  oui 
rule,  are  not  fully  developed  until  a  rather  late  period  of  life. 
The  sexes  of  dogs  do  not  differ,  except  that  in  certain  breeds, 
especially  in  the  Scotch  deer-hound,  the  male  is  much  larger 
and  heavier  than  the  female;  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  future 
chapter,  the  male  goes  on  increasing  in  size  to  an  unusually  late 
period  of  life,  which,  according  to  rule,  will  account  for  his  in- 
creased size  being  transmitted  to  his  male  offspring  alone.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tortoise-shell  colour,  which  is  confined  to 
female  cats,  is  quite  distinct  at  birth,  and  this  case  violates  the 
rule.    There  is  a  breed  of  pigeons  in  which  the  males  alone  are 
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streaked  with  black,  and  the  streaks  can  be  detected  even  in  the 
nestlings ;  but  they  become  more  conspicuous  at  each  snccessiye 
moult,  so  that  tliis  case  partly  opposes  and  partly  supports  the 
rule.  With  the  English  Carrier  and  Pouter  pigeons^the  full 
development  of  the  wattle  and  the  crop  occurs  rather  late  in  life, 
and  conformably  with  the  rule,  these  characters  are  transmitted 
*n  full  perfection  to  the  males  alone.  The  following  cases  perhaps 
oome  within  the  class  previously  alluded  to,  in  which  both  sexes 
liave  varied  in  the  same  manner  at  a  rather  late  period  of  life, 
and  have  consequently  transferred  their  new  charactors  to  both 
sexes  at  a  corresponding  late  period ;  and  if  so,  these  cases  are 
not  opposed  to  our  rule  : — there  exist  sub-breeds  of  the  pigeon, 
described  by  Neumeister,*®  in  which  both  sexes  change  their 
colour  during  two  or  three  moults  (as  is  likewise  the  case  with 
the  Almond  Tumbler),  nevertheless,  these  changes,  though 
occurring  rather  late  in  life,  are  common  to  both  sexes.  One 
variety  of  the  Canary-bird,  namely  the  London  Prize,  offers  a 
nearly  analogous  case. 

With  the  breeds  of  the  Fowl  the  inheritance  of  various  charac- 
ters by  one  or  both  sexes,  seems  generally  determined  by  the 
period  at  which  such  characters  are  developed.  Thus  in  all  the 
many  breeds  in  which  the  adult  male  differs  greatly  io  colour 
from  the  female,  as  well  as  from  the  wild  parent-species,  ho 
differs  also  from  the  youug  male,  so  that  the  newly-acquired 
characters  must  have  appeared  at  a  rather  late  period  of  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  most  of  the  breeds  in  which  the  two  sexes 
resemble  each  other,  the  young  are  coloured  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  their  parents,  and  this  renders  it  probable  that  their 
colours  first  appeared  early  in  life.  Wo  have  instances  of  this 
fact  in  all  black  and  white  breeds,  in  which  the  young  and  old 
of  both  sexes  are  alike ;  nor  can  it  l)e  maintained  that  there  is 
something  peculiar  in  a  black  or  wliite  plumage,  which  leads  to 
its  transference  to  both  sexes;  for  the  males  alone  of  many 
natural  species  are  either  black  or  white,  the  females  being 
differently  coloured.  With  the  so-called  Cuckoo  sub-breeds  of 
the  fowl,  in  which  the  feathers  are  transversely  pencilled  with 
dark  stripes,  both  sexes  and  the  chickens  are  coloured  in  nearly 
the  same  manner.  The  laced  plumage  of  the  Sebright  bantam 
is  the  same  in  both  sexes,  and  in  the  young  chickens  the  wing- 
feathers  are  distinctly,  though  imperfectly  laced.  Spangloi 
Hamburgs,  however,  offer  a  partial  exception ;  for  the  two  sexes, 
though  not  quite  alike,  resemble  each  other  more  closely  than 

*•  *  Das  Ganz )  der  Tatibenzucht,*     />uis,    *  Le  pigeon  Yovageur  Btlgc, 
18H7,  s.  21,  24.     For  the  case  of     1865,  p.  87. 
kbc  btreakctl  pigeons,  see  Di*.  Cha- 
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lo  the  sexes  of  the  aboriginal  parent-species ;  yet  they  acquire 
their  characteristic  plumage  late  in  life,  for  the  chickens  are 
distinctly  pencilled.  With  respect  to  other  characters  besides 
colour,  in  the  wild-parent  species  and  in  most  of  the  domestic 
breeds,  the  males  alone  possess  a  well-developed  comb ;  but  in 
the  young  of  the  Spanish  fowl  it  is  largely  developed  at  a  very 
early  age,  and,  in  accordance  with  this  early  development  in  the 
male,  it  is  of  unusual  size  in  the  adult  female.  In  the  Game 
breeds  pugnacity  is  developed  at  a  wonderfully  early  age,  of 
which  curious  proofs  could  be  given ;  and  this  character  is  trans- 
mitted to  both  sexes,  so  that  the  hens,  from  their  extreme 
pugnacity,  are  now  generally  exhibited  in  separate  pens.  With 
the  Polish  breeds  the  bony  protuberance  of  the  skull  which 
supports  the  crest  is  partially  developed  even  before  the  chickens 
are  hatched,  and  the  crest  itself  soon  begins  to  grow,  though  at 
first  feebly;*^  and  in  this  breed  the  adults  of  both  sexes  are 
characterised  by  a  great  bony  protuberance  and  an  immense  crest. 

Finally,  from  what  we  have  now  seen  of  the  relation  which 
exists  in  many  natural  species  and  domesticated  races,  between 
the  period  of  the  development  of  their  characters  and  the 
manner  of  their  transmission — for  example,  the  striking  fact  of 
the  early  growth  of  the  horns  in  the  reindeer,  in  which  both 
sexes  bear  horns,  in  comparison  with  their  much  later  growth 
in  the  other  species  in  which  the  male  alone  bears  horns — we 
may  conclude  that  one,  though  not  the  sole  cause  of  characters 
being  exclusively  inherited  by  one  sex,  is  their  development  at 
a  late  age.  And  secondly,  that  one,  though  apimi-ently  a  lesa 
efficient  cause  of  characters  being  inherited  by  both  sexes,  is 
their  development  at  an  early  age,  whilst  the  sex6s  differ 
but  little  in  constitution.  It  appears,  however,  that  some 
difference  must  exist  between  the  sexes  even  during  a  very 
early  embryonic  period,  for  characters  developed  at  this  age  not 
rarely  become  attached  to  one  sex. 

Summary  and  concluding  remarks. — From  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion on  the  various  laws  of  inheritance,  we  learn  that  the 
characters  of  the  parents  often,  or  even  generally,  tend  to  become 
developed  in  the  offspring  of  the  same  sex,  at  the  same  age,  and 
periodically  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  in  which  they  first 

*'  For   full    particulars   and   re-  250,  256.     In  regard  to  the  higher 

ferences  on  all  these  points  respect-  animals,  the  sexual  ditferences  which 

Dg  the  several  breeds  of  the  Fowl,  hare  arisen  under  domestication  arc 

ICC  ^Viiriation  of' Animals  and  Plants  described  in  the  same  work  uiidei 

onder    Domestication,'   vol.    i.    pp.  the  head  of  each  species. 
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appeared  in  the  parents.  But  these  rules,  owing  to  xinknowD 
causes,  are  far  from  being  fixed.  Hence  during  the  modification 
of  a  species,  the  successive  changes  may  readily  be  tramonitted 
in  different  ways ;  some  to  one  sex,  and  some  to  both ;  some  to 
the  offspring  at  one  age,  and  some  to  the  offspring  at  all  ages. 
Not  only  are  the  laws  of  inheritance  extremely  complex,  but  so 
are  the  causes  which  induce  and  govern  variability.  The 
variations  thus  induced  are  preserved  and  accumuLatcd  by 
sexual  selection,  which  is  in  itself  an  extremely  complex  affair, 
depending,  as  it  does,  on  the  ardour  in  love,  the  courage,  and 
the  rivalry  of  the  males,  as  well  as  on  the  powers  of  perception, 
the  taste,  and  will  of  the  female.  Sexual  selection  will  also 
be  largely  dominated  by  natural  selection  tending  towards 
the  general  welfare  of  the  species.  Hence  the  manner  in  which 
the  individuals  of  either  or  both  sexes  have  been  affected 
through  sexual  selection  cannot  fail  to  be  complex  in  the  higheet 
degree. 

When  variations  occur  late  in  life  in  one  sex,  and  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  same  sex  at  the  same  age,  the  other  sex  and  the 
young  are  left  unmodified.  When  they  occur  late  in  life,  but 
are  transmitted  to  both  sexes  at  the  same  age,  the  young  alone 
are  left  unmodified.  Variations,  however,  may  occur  at  any 
period  of  life  in  one  sex  or  in  both,  and  l>e  transmitted  to  both 
sexes  at  all  ages,  and  then  all  the  individuals  of  the  species 
are  similarly  modified.  In  the  following  chapters  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  thcKC  cases  frequently  occur  in  nature. 

Sexual  selection  can  never  act  on  any  animal  before  the  age 
for  reproduction  arrives.  From  the  great  eagerness  of  the  male 
it  has  generally  acted  on  this  sex  and  not  on  the  females.  The 
males  have  thus  become  provided  with  weapons  for  fighting 
with  their  rivals,  with  organs  for  discovering  and  securely 
holding  the  female,  and  for  exciting  or  charming  her.  When 
the  sexes  differ  in  these  respects,  it  is  also,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
extremely  general  law  that  the  adult  male  differs  more  or  less 
from  the  young  male ;  and  we  may  conclude  from  this  fact  that 
the  successive  variations,  by  which  the  adult  male  became  modi- 
fied, did  not  generally  occur  much  before  the  age  for  reproduction. 
Whenever  some  or  many  of  the  variations  occurred  early  in 
life,  the  young  males  would  partake  more  or  less  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  adult  males;  and  differences  of  this  kind  between 
the  old  and  young  malts  may  be  observed  in  many  species  of 
animals. 

It  is  probable  that  young  male  animals  have  often  tended  to 
vary  in  a  manner  which  would  not  only  have  been  of  no  use  to 
them  at  an  early  age,  but  would  have  been  actually  injurious— 
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as  by  acquiring  bright  colours,  which  would  render  them  con- 
Bpicuous  to  their  enemies,  or  by  acquiring  structures,  such  as 
great  horns,  which  would  expend  much  vital  force  in  their 
development.  Variations  of  this  kind  occurring  in  the  young 
males  would  almost  certainly  be  eliminated  through  natural 
selection.  With  the  adult  and  exx}erienced  males,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  advantages  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  such 
characters,  would  more  than  counterbalance  some  exposure  to 
danger,  and  some  loss  of  vital  force. 

As  variations  which  give  to  the  male  a  better  chance  of 
conquering  other  males,  or  of  finding,  securing,  or  charming  the 
opposite  sex,  would,  if  they  happened  to  arise  in  the  female,  be 
of  no  service  to  her,  they  would  not  be  preserved  in  her  through 
sexual  selection.  We  have  also  good  evidence  with  domesticated 
animals,  that  variations  of  all  kinds  are>  if  not  carefully  selected, 
soon  lost  through  intercrossing  and  accidental  deaths.  Conse- 
quently in  a  state  of  nature,  if  variations  of  the  above  kind  chanced 
to  arise  in  the  female  line,  and  to  be  transmitted  exclusively  in 
this  line,  they  would  be  extremely  liable  to  be  lost.  If,  however, 
the  females  varied  and  transmitted  their  newly  acquired 
characters  to  their  offspring  of  both  sexes,  the  characters  which 
were  advantageous  to  the  males  would  be  preserved  by  them 
through  sexual  selection,  and  the  two  sexes  would  in  consequence 
be  modified  in  the  same  manner,  although  such  characters  were  of 
no  use  to  the  females ;  but  I  shall  hereafter  have  to  recur  to  these 
more  intricate  contingencies.  Lastly,  the  females  may  acquire,  and 
apparently  have  often  acquired  by  transference,  characters  from 
the  male  sex. 

As  variations  occurring  late  in  life,  and  transmitted  to  one 
sex  alone,  have  incessantly  been  taken  advantage  of  and  accumu- 
lated through  sexual  selection  in  relation  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  species ;  therefore  it  appears,  at  first  sight,  an  unaccountable 
fact  that  similar  variations  have  not  frequently  been  accumu- 
lated through  natural  selection,  in  relation  to  the  ordinary 
habits  of  life.  If  this  had  occurred,  the  two  sexes  would  often 
have  been  differently  modified,  for  the  sake,  for  instance,  of 
capturing  prey  or  of  escaping  from  danger.  Differences  of  this 
kiod  between  the  two  sexes  do  occasionally  occur,  especially  in 
the  lower  classes.  But  this  implies  that  the  two  sexes  follow 
different  habits  in  their  struggles  for  existence,  which  is  a  rare 
circumstance  with  the  higher  animals.  The  case,  however,  is 
widely  different  with  the  reproductive  functions,  in  which  respect 
the  (u^xes  necessarily  differ.  For  variations  in  structure  which 
are  related  to  these  functions,  have  often  proved  of  value  to  one 
sex,  and  tern  having  arisen  at  a  late  period  of  Ufe,  have  been 
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transmitted  to  one  sex  alone ;  and  such  yariations,  thus  preserved 
and  transmitted,  have  given  rise  to  secondary  sexual  characters. 
In  the  following  chapters,  I  shall  treat  of  the  secondary 
sexual  characters  in  animals  of  all  classes,  and  shall  endeavour  in 
each  case  to  apply  the  principles  explained  in  the  present 
chapter.  The  lowest  classes-will  detain  us  for  a  very  short  time, 
but  the  higher  animals,  especially  birds,  must  be  treated  at 
considerable  length.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for 
reasons  already  assigned,  I  intend  to  give  only  a  few  illustratiYe 
instances  of  the  innumerable  structures  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
maJe  finds  the  female,  or,  when  found,  holds  her.  On  the  other 
hand,  aU  structures  and  instincts  by  the  aid  of  which  the  male 
conquers  other  males,  and  by  which  he  allures  or  excites  the 
female,  will  be  fully  discussed,  as  these  are  in  many  ways  the 
most  interesting. 

Supplement  on  the  proportional  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  in  animali 

belonging  to  various  classes. 

As  no  one,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  has  paid  attention  to  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom,  I  will  here  give  such  materials  as  I  have  been  able  to 
collect,  although  they  are  extremely  imperfect.  They  consist  in 
only  a  few  instances  of  actual  enumeration,  and  the  numbers  are 
not  very  large.  As  the  proporti«  )ns  are  known  with  certainty  only 
in  maiikind,  I  will  first  give  them  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 

Man.—Jn  England  during  ten  years  (from  1857  to  1866)  the 
average  number  of  children  bom  alive  yearly  was  707,120,  in 
the  proportion  of  104*5  males  to  100  females.  But  in  1867  the 
male  births  throughout  England  were  as  105-2,  and  in  1865  as 
lOl'O  to  100.  Looking  to  separate  districts,  in  Buckingham- 
si  lire  (where  about  5000  children  ar^  annually  bom)  the  mean 
proportion  of  male  to  female  births,  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  above  ten  years,  was  as  102*8  to  100 ;  whilst  in  N.  Wales 
(where  the  average  annual  births  are  12,873)  it  was  as  high 
as  106*2  to  100.  Taking  a  still  smaller  district,  viz.,  Rut- 
landshire (where  the  annual  births  average  only  739),  in  1864 
the  male  births  were  as  114*6,  and  in  1862  as  only  97*0  to 
100 ;  but  even  in  this  small  district  the  average  of  the  7385 
births  during  the  whole  ten  years,  was  as  104*5  to  100 ;  that  is  in 
the  same  ratio  as  throughout  England.**®  The  proportions  are 
sometimes  slightly  disturbed  by  unknown  causes;   thus  Pro£ 

^  *Twenty-iinth  Annual  Report     In  this  report  (p.  xii.)  .i  special  de 
of  the  Registrar-General  for  166^.'     oennial  table  it  given. 
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Faye  states  "  that  in  some  districts  of  Norway  there  has  boon 
•*  daring  a  decennial  period  a  steady  deficiency  of  boys,  whilst 
•*  in  others  the  opposite  condition  has  existed."  In  France 
during  forty-fonr  years  the  male  to  the  female  births  have  been 
fts  106*2  to  100 ;  but  during  this  period  it  has  occurred  five 
times  in  one  department,  and  six  times  in  another,  that  the^ 
female  births  have  exceeded  the  males.  In  Russia  the  average 
proportion  is  as  high  as  108*9,  and  in  Philadelphia  in  the  United 
States  as  110*5  to  100.**  The  average  for  Europe,  deduced  by 
Bickes  from  about  seventy  million  births,  is  106  males  to  100 
females.  On  the  other  hand,  with  white  children  born  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  proportion  of  males  is  so  low  as  to  fluctuate 
during  successive  years  between  90  and  99  males  for  every  100 
females.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  with  Jews  the  proportion  of 
male  births  is  decide  lly  larger  than  with  Christians :  thus  in 
Prussia  the  proportion  is  as  113,  in  Breslau  as  114,  and  in 
Livonia  as  120  to  100;  the  Christian  births  in  these  countries 
being  the  same  as  usual,  for  instance,  in  Livonia  as  104  to  lOO.'^ 
Prof.  Faye  remarks  that  '*  a  still  greater  preponderance  of 
"  males  would  be  met  with,  if  death  struck  both  sexes  in  equal 
"  proportion  in  the  womb  and  during  birth.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
"  for  every  100  still-born  females,  we  have  in  several  countries 
"  from  134*6  to  1 44*9  still-born  males.  During  the  first  four  or 
"  five  years  of  life,  also,  more  male  children  die  than  females ; 
"  for  example  in  England,  during  the  first  year,  126  boys  die  for 
"  e\ery  100  girls — a  proportion  which  in  France  is  still  more 
'*  unfavourable."'**  Dr.  Stockton- Hough  accounts  for  these  facts 
in  part  by  the  more  frequent  defective  development  of  males 
than  of  females.    We  have  before  seen  that  the  male  sex  is  more 


^  For  Norw«iy  and  Russia,  see 
abstract  of  Prof.  Faye*s  researches, 
in  *  British  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chirurg.  Review/  April,  1867,  pp. 
343,  345.  For  France,  the  *  An- 
nua! re  pour  TAn  1807,*  p.  213. 
For  Philadelphia,  '  Dr.  Stockton- 
Hough,  ^  Social  Science  Assoc*  1874. 
For  the  Cape  of  finod  Hope,  Quetelet 
as  quoted  by  Dr.  H  H  Zouteveen, 
io  the  Dutch  Translation  of  this 
work  (vol.  i.  p.  417),  where  much 
luformation  is  given  on  the  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes. 

*•  In  regard  to  the  .lews,  see  M. 
Thury,  *La  Loi  de  Production  des 
Sextrs/  1863,  p.  25. 

••  *  British  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chirurg.    Review,'  April,    1807,   p. 
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343.  Dr.  Stark  also  remarks 
(*  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  Births, 
Deaths,  &c.,  in  Scotland,'  1867,  p. 
xxviii.)  that  **  These  examples  may 
suffice  to  shew  that,  at  almost 
every  stage  of  life,  the  males  in 
"  Scotland  have  a  greater  liability 
"  to  death  and  a  higher  death-rate 
"  than  the  females.  The  fact,  how- 
"  ever,  of  this  peculiarity  being 
"  most  strongly  developed  at  that 
*^  infantile  period  of  life  when  the 
**  dress,  food,  and  general  treatment 
"  of  both  sexes  are  alike,  seems  tc 
^*  prove  that  the  higher  male  death- 
rate  is  an  impressed,  natural,  and 
constitutional  peculiarity  du'*  to 
"  sex  alone" 
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Tariable  in  structore  than  tliQ  female;  and  varintions  i 
portaDt  organs  would  generally  be  injurious.  Hut  the  a 
the  budy,  and  especially  of  the  head,  being  greater  in  male 
temab  infants  is  another  cause;  tat  ttut  males  ore  thus  more 
liuble  to  be  injured  daring  parturition.  CojusuquentJy  the  Btill- 
born  rallies  are  mora  nameroos ;  and,  SE  a  highly  competeut  judgo. 
Dr.  Crichtou  Browne,"  believes,  male  infants  often  suffer  in  heaiitli 
lor  some  years  after  birth.  Owing  to  this  excess  in  the  death- 
rate  of  mole  uUildren,  both  at  birth  and  for  some  tirao  sub- 
sequentiy,  and  owing  to  the  esposur^of  grown  men  to  various 
dangers,  and  to  their  tendency  to  emigrate,  tlie  females  in  all 
old-aettled  counlries,  where  statistical  records  have  been  kept," 
are  found  to  preponderate  considerably  over  the  males. 

It  seema  at  Best  sight  a  mysterious  fact  that  in  different 
nations,  nnder  different  conditions  and  climates,  in  Naples, 
ProBsia,  Westphalia,  Holland,  France,  England  and  the  United 
States,  the  excess  of  male  over  female  births  is  less  when  they 
are  illegitimats  than  when  legitimate."  This  has  been  eiptained  by 
different  writtrs  iu  many  different  ways,  as  from  the  mothers 
being  generally  youcg,  from  the  large  proportion  of  Urst  preg- 
nancies, &a.  But  we  have  seen  that  male  infants,  from  the  lurge 
size  of  tlieir  heads,  suffer  more  than  female  infants  durmg 
parturition ;  and  as  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  must  be 
more  liable  tlian  other  women  to  undergo  bud  labours,  from 
various  causes,  such  as  attempts  at  concealment  by  tight  lacing, 
hard  work,  distress  of  mind,  &c.,  their  male  infants  would 
proporLionably  suffer.  And  this  probably  is  the  most  efScient 
of  all  the  causes  of  the  proportioo  of  males  to  females  bom 
alive  bcdug  less  amongst  illegitimate  children  than  amongst  the 
legitimate.  With  most  animals  the  greater  size  of  the  adult 
mole  than  of  the  female,  is  due  to  the  stronger  males  having 
conquered  the  weaker  in  their  struggles  for  the  possession  of 
the  females,  and  no  doubt  it  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  the  two 
sexes  of  at  least  some  animals  difier  in  size  at  birth.     Thus 


"  '  Wert  Biding  Lunatic  Asylum  ParngUiiy,  according  In  tho  hi 

Report!,'  vol.  i.   1((71,  p.  8.     Sir  J.  Ainra  ('  Vojagea  diina    I'An 

SimpsDD  hai  proved  tbat  tbe  head  merid.'  torn.  ii.  IS09,  p.  6U. 

ur  the  mule  inlnnt  eiceeds  that  of  the  women  are  [a  the  men 

ihe  femuie  by  3-8tha  of  an  inch  in  proportion  of  14  to  IS. 
ulrcuTnl'erence,    and     by    1-Sth    in  "  Babbiige,  ■  t^inburgb  J 

tmnsTerse  diameter,     iineteiet  haa  of  Science,'  18-^9,  vol.  i.  p.  8S 

•hewn  that  nninan   -a  born  Bmaller  p    90,  on   xtill-bam  children! 

than  man ;    tee   Dr,  Dmu'iii,   '  Fa-  illegltim&te    children 

cundily,  Fartility,  Sttsrility,'  1871,  bob  '  Heport  of  He^lmr-Qi 

p.  883.  for  1888,'  p.  sv. 
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we  have  the  curious  £Etct  that  we  may  attribute  the  more 
frequent  deaths  of  male  than  female  infants,  especially  amongst 
the  illegitimate,  at  least  in  part  to  sexual  selection. 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  relative  age  of  the  two 
parents  determines  the  sex  of  the  offspring ;  and  Prof.  Leuckart** 
has  advanced  what  he  considers  sufficient  evidence,  with  respect 
to  man  and  certain  domesticated  animals,  that  this  is  one  impor- 
tant though  not  the  sole  factor  in  the  result.  So  again  the  period 
of  impregnation  relatively  to  the  state  of  the  female  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  efficient  cause ;  but  recent  observa- 
tions discountenance  this  belief.  According  to  Dr.  Stockton- 
Hough,**  the  season  of  the  year,  the  poverty  or  wealth  of  the 
parents,  residence  in  the  country  or  in  cities,  the  crossing  of 
foreign  immigrants,  &c.,  all  influence  the  projiortion  of  the 
sexes.  With  mankind,  polygamy  has  also  been  supposed  to  lead 
to  the  birth  of  a  greater  proportion  of  female  infants ;  but  Dr.  J. 
Campbell  *^  carefully  attended  to  this  subject  in  the  harems  of 
Siam,  and  concludes  that  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  births 
IS  the  same  as  from  monogamous  unions.  Hardly  any  animal 
has  been  rendered  so  highly  polygamous  as  the  English  race- 
horse, and  we  shall  immediately  see  that  his  male  and  female 
affspring  are  almost  exactly  equal  in  number.  I  will  now  give 
the  facts  which  I  have  collected  with  respect  to  the  proportional 
numbers  of  the  sexes  of  various  animals ;  and  will  then  briefly 
discuss  how  far  selection  has  come  into  play  in  determining  the 
result. 


HoTMi. — Mr.  Tegetmeier  has  been  so  kind  as  to  tabulate  for  me  from 
the  *  Racing  Calendar '  the  births  of  race-horses  during  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years,  viz.,  from  1846  to  1867 ;  1849  being  omitted,  as  no 
returns  were  that  year  published.  The  total  births  were  25,560,**  con- 
sisting of  12,763  males  and  12,797  females,  or  in  the  proportion  of  99-7 
males  to  100  females.  As  these  numbers  are  tolerably  large,  and  as 
they  are  drawn  from  all  parts  of  England,  during  several  years,  wc  may 
with  much  confidence  conclude  that  with  the  domestic  horse,  or  at 
least  with  the  race-horse,  the  two  sexes  are  produced  in  almost  equal 
numbers.     The  fluctuations  in  the  proportions  during  successive  years 


w  Leuckart  in  Wagner  *  Hand- 
w6rterbueh  der  Phys.'  B.  iv.  1858, 
8.  774. 

»•  Social  Science  Aflsoc.  of  Phila- 
delphia, 1874. 

w  *  Anthropological  Review,' 
April,  1870,  p.  cviii. 

«  During  eleven  years  a  record 
was  kept  of  the  number  of  mares 
which  proved  barren  or  prema- 
turely slipped  their  foals;  and  it 


deserves  notice,  as  8hewin<f  how 
infertile  these  highly-nurtured  and 
rather  closely  -  interbred  animals 
have  become,  that  not  far  from  one- 
third  of  the  mares  failed  to  produce 
living  foals.  Thus  during  1866, 
809  male  colts  and  816  female  colts 
were  born,  and  743  mares  failed  to 
produce  offspring.  During  1867, 
836  males  and  902  females  were 
bom,  and  794  mares  failed. 
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nre  closely  like  those  which  ncciir  with  ruanhinil,  when  a  small  nnil 
thiol;- papulalcd  area  is  conaidcrcd  ;  thus  in  ISdS  ihe  male  horses  nerG 
tia  107  1,  and  in  lHfl7  us  only  026  to  100  femates.  In  the  labulutrd 
retarus  tlie  pruportions  varj  in  cjcIpb,  for  Ihe  males  ciceedud  the 
fetnaieB  daring  six  aucucseivc  ycara ;  and  tbo  femalua  exceeded  the 
males  during  two  periods  each  of  four  yeaPB  :  Ihla,  however,  may  be 
aooidratal  \  at  leadt  I  con  detect  nothiD<;  of  the  lilnd  Kith  man  in  the 
decennial  table  in  the  Regiatrar's  Keport  for  1S6G. 

Do^». — During  a  period  of  twehe  years,  ftom  18B7  to  1868,  the  births 
of  a  lur^e  nutnbt^r  of  greyhounds,  throughout  England,  were  sent  to 
the  '  tTeld '  newspaper ;  and  I  am  again  indebted  to  Mr.  Tcgetmeler  for 
carefully  tabulating  the  results.  The  recorded  birtlia  were  6B7S, 
consisting  of  360fi  males  and  it2Ti<  females,  that  is,  io  the  proportion  of 
llO'l  males  to  100  females.  The  greatest  fluctuations  occun'ed  in 
Ib64,  when  the  proportion  was  as  OS'S  moles,  and  in  1867,  as  IIB'3 
males  \a  100  femalett.  The  aborc  average  proportion  of  1  ID  1  to  100  is 
prolHibly  nearly  correct  in  the  case  of  tbe  greyhonnd,  but  whether  it 
would  hold  with  other  damesticaied  breeds  is  in  som?  degree  doubtful. 
Hr.  Cupples  has  enquired  from  several  great  breeders  of  dogs,  and  finds 
that  all  without  exception  believe  that  females  are  produced  in  eiccss  ; 
but  he  snggeeta  that  thid  belief  may  have  arisen  from  females  being 
leas  valued,  and  Ivoin  the  conseqaent  disappointment  prodttciug  a 
stronger  impression  on  the  mind. 

■Sfteg).— The  seioa  of  sheep  are  not  ascertained  by  Bgrii'ultiirisla  nnlil 
several  months  afler  birth,  at  the  period  when  the  males  are  castrated  ; 
BO  that  the  following  retuma  do  not  give  the  proportions  at  birth. 
Moreover,  1  find  that  several  great  breeders  in  Scotland,  wlio  annually 
raise  some  thousand  aheep,  are  firmly  convinced  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  males  tban  of  females  die  during  Ihe  fiist  year  or  two.  Therefore  the 
proportion  of  malef<  would  be  iio  men  hat  larger  at  birth  than  at  the  age  of 
castration.  This  is  a  remarlinble  coinddenco  with  what,  as  we  have 
seen,  occurs  with  mnnltind,  and  both  cases  probably  depend  on  the 
same  cause.  I  buvc  received  retums  from  four  gentlemen  in  England 
who  have  bred  Lowland  sheep,  chiefly  Leiceeters,  during  the  Inst  ten  to 
sixteen  years ;  they  amount  altogether  to  896B  births,  consiating  of 
4407  males  and  4  HfiB  females;  that  is  in  the  proportion  of  tlB'7  males  lo 
lOf)  females.  With  respect  to  Cheviot  and  black  faecd  sheep  bred  in 
Scotland,  1  have  received  retums  from  six  breeders,  two  of  them  on  n 
larfie  scale,  ehiefly  for  the  years  1887-1809,  but  some  of  the  returns 
extend  back  (a  1863.  The  total  number  recorded  aniounla  to  no,S8n, 
consisting  of  39,071  males  and  2B,6H  females,  or  in  the  proportion  of 
!>7B  males  to  100  females.  If  we  lake  the  English  and  Scotch  Tetuma 
tc^iber,  the  total  number  amounta  to  5fl,6nO,  consisting  of  S0,47S 
uialea  and  30,172  females,  or  as  07'7  to  100.  So  that  with  sheep  at  the 
ago  of  castration  the  females  arc  ocrtainly  in  excess  of  the  males,  but 
probably  this  would  not  hold  good  at  birth." 

Of  CottU  1  have  received  returns  from  nine  gentlemen  of  BBS  births, 
too  few  to  be  trusted ;  these  conaisted  of  477  bull-calves  and  50E  cow. 

■  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  lion  to  the  prematuradenths  of  the 

Cnpples  for  having  procured  for  me  malee,— a  slatomenc  subsequently 

the  above  returnslroin  8cotlanil,B8  uanfirmed  bv  Mr.  Aitehison  and 

well  us  some  of  the  followinir  ro-  others.    To  this  laltJT  ifentlenian, 

turns  on  cattle.     Mr.  R,  Elliot,  of  and  to  Mr.  Paynn,  I  owe  my  th  -'- 

Loighwocd,  first  called  my  utten-  for  large  retuma  aa  to  sheep. 


■B  my  thanlt^^^ 
sheep.       J^^^l 
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calves ;  i.  e.,  in  the  proportion  of  94*4  males  to  100  females.  The  Rev. 
W.  D.  Fox  informs  me  that  in  1867  out  of  34  calves  bom  on  a  farm  in 
Derbyshire  only  one  was  a  bull.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  has  enquired  from 
several  breeders  of  Pigi^  and  most  of  them  estimate  the  male  to  the 
female  births  as  about  7  to  6.  This  same  gentleman  has  bred  Rabbits 
for  many  years,  and  has  noticed  that  a  far  greater  number  of  bucks 
are  produced  than  does.     But  estimations  are  of  little  value. 

Of  mammalia  in  a  state  of  nature  I  have  been  able  to  learn  very 
little.  In  regard  to  the  common  rat,  I  have  received  conflicting  state- 
ments. Mr.  R.  Elliot,  of  Laighwood,  informs  me  that  a  rat-catcher 
assured  him  that  he  had  always  found  the  males  in  great  excess,  even 
with  the  young  in  the  nest.  In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Elliot  him- 
self subsequently  examined  some  hundred  old  ones,  and  found  the  state- 
ment true.  Mr.  F.  Buckland  has  bred  a  large  number  of  white  rats, 
and  he  also  believes  that  the  males  greatly  exceed  the  females.  In 
regard  to  Moles,  it  is  said  that  "  the  males  are  much  more  numerous 
"  than  the  females ;"  ^  and  as  the  catching  of  these  animals  is  a  special 
occupation,  the  statement  may  perhaps  be  trusted.  Sir  A.  Smith,  in 
describing  an  antelope  of  S.  Africa  *'  (Kobus  cUipsiprt/mnus),  remarks, 
that  in  the  herds  of  this  and  other  species,  the  males  are  few  in  number 
compared  with  the  females  :  the  natives  believe  that  they  are  born  in 
this  proportion  ;  others  believe  that  the  younger  males  are  expelled 
from  the  herds,  and  Sir  A.  Smith  says,  that  though  he  has  himself 
never  seen  herds  consisting  of  young  males  alone,  others  affirm  that 
this  does  occur.  It  appears  probable  that  the  young  when  expelled 
from  the  herd,  would  often  fall  a  prey -to  the  many  beasts  of  prey  of 
the  country. 

BIRDS. 

With  respect  to  the  Fowl,  I  have  received  only  one  account,  namely, 
that  out  of  1001  chickens  of  a  highly-bred  stock  of  Cochins,  reared 
during  eight  years  by  Mr.  Stretch,  487  proved  males  and  614  females ; 
i.  e.,  as  94*7  lo  100.  In  regard  to  domestic  pigeons  there  is  good  evi- 
dence either  that  the  males  are  produced  in  excess,  or  that  they  live 
longer ;  for  these  birds  invariably  pair,  and  single  males,  as  Mr.  Teget- 
meier  informs  me,  can  always  be  purchased  cheaper  than  females. 
Usually  the  two  birds  reared  from  the  two  eggs  laid  in  the  same  nest 
are  a  male  and  a  female ;  but  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  who  has  been  so  large 
a  breeder,  says  that  he  has  often  bred  two  cocks  from  the  same  nest, 
atid  seldom  two  hens ;  moreover,  the  hen  is  generally  the  weaker  of  the 
two,  and  more  liable  to  perish. 

With  respect  to  birds  in  a  state  of  nature,  Mr.  Gould  and  others** 
are  convinced  that  the  males  are  generally  the  more  numerous ;  and 
as  the  young  males  of  many  species  resemble  the  females,  the  latter 
would  naturally  appear  to  be  the  more  numerous.  Large  numbers  of 
pheasants  are  reared  by  Mr.  Baker  of  Leadenhall  from  eggs  laid  by  wild 
birds,  and  he  informs  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  that  four  or  five  males  to  one 
female  are  generally  produced.     An  experienced  observer  remarks,*^ 

««  Bell, '  History  of  British  Quad-  iv.  h.  990)  comes  to  the  same  eon- 

rupeds,'  p.  100.  cluftion. 

•»  *  Illustrations  of  the  Zoology  «« On  the  authority  of  L.  Lloyd, 

of  S.  Africa,'  1849,  pi.  29.  *  Game  Birds  of  Sweden,'  1867,  pp. 

w  Brehm  ('  Illust.  Thierleben,'  B.  12, 132, 
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that  in  Scandinavia  the  broods  of  the  capercailzie  and  black-cock 
contain  more  males  than  females ;  and  that  with  the  Dal-ripa  (a  kind 
of  ptarmigan)  more  males  than  females  attend  the  lek%  or  places  of 
courtship;  but  this  latter  circumstance  is  accounted  for  by  some 
observers  by  a  greater  number  of  hen  birds  being  killed  by  vermin. 
From  various  facts  given  by  White  of  Selborne,**  it  seems  clear  that 
the  males  of  the  partridge  must  be  in  considerable  excess  in  the  south 
of  England ;  and  I  have  been  assured  that  this  is  the  case  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  Weir  on  enquiring  from  the  dealers,  who  receive  at  certain  seasons 
large  numbers  of  ruffs  (Machetes pugnax\  was  told  that  the  males  are 
much  the  more  numerous.  This  same  naturalist  has  also  enquired  for 
me  from  the  birdcatchcrs,  who  annually  catch  an  astonishing  number 
of  various  small  species  alive  for  the  London  market,  and  he  was  un- 
hesitatingly answered  by  an  old  and  trustworthy  man,  that  with  the 
chaffinch  the  males  are  in  large  excess ;  he  thought  as  high  as  2  males  to 
1  female,  or  at  least  as  high  as  5  to  Z.^  The  males  of  the  blackbird, 
he  likewise  maintained,  were  by  far  the  more  numerous,  whether 
caught  by  traps  or  by  netting  at  night.  These  statements  may 
apparently  be  trusted,  because  this  same  man  said  that  the  sexes  are 
about  equal  with  the  lark,  the  twite  (LAnaria  montana\  and  goldfinch. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  certain  that  with  the  common  linnet,  the 
females  preponderate  greatly,  but  unequally  during  different  years; 
during  some  years  he  has  found  the  females  to  tlie  males  as  four  to  one. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  chief  season  for  catching 
birds  does  not  begin  till  September,  so  that  with  some  species  partial 
migrations  may  have  begun,  and  the  flocks  at  this  period  often  consist 
of  hens  alone.  Mr.  Salvin  paid  particular  attention  to  the  sexes  of  the 
humming-birds  in  Central  America,  and  he  is  convinced  that  with 
most  of  the  species  the  males  are  in  excess ;  thus  one  year  he  procured 
204  specimens  belonging  to  ten  species,  and  these  consisted  of  166 
males  and  of  only  38  females.  With  two  other  species  the  females  were 
in  excess :  but  the  proportions  apparently  vary  either  during  different 
seasons  or  in  different  localities;  for  on  one  occasion  the  males  of 
Campi/lopte)its  hemileucurus  were  to  the  females  as  5  to  2,  and  on 
another  occasion**  in  exactly  the  reversed  ratio.  As  bearing  on  this 
latter  point,  I  may  add,  that  Mr.  Powys  found  in  Corfu  and  Epirus 
the  sexes  of  the  chaffinch  keeping  apart,  and  "  the  females  by  far  the 
**  most  numerous ;"  whilst  in  Palestine  Mr.  Tristram  found  **  the  male 
"flocks  appearing  greatly  to  exceed  the  female  in  number."*^  So 
again  with  the  Quiscabis  major,  Mr.  G.  Taylor  *®  says,  that  in  Florida 
there  were  "  very  few  females  in  proportion  to  the  males,"  whilst  in 
Honduras  the  proportion  was  the  other  way,  the  species  there  having 
the  character  of  a  polygamist. 


M  '  Nat  Hist,  of  Selborne;  letter 
xxix.  edit,  of  1825,  vol.  i.  p.  139, 

6ft  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  received 
similar  information,  on  making  en- 
quiries during  the  following  year. 
To  shew  the  number  of  livinfy  chaf- 
finches caught,  I  may  mention  that 
in  1869  there  was  a  match  between 
two  experts,  and  one  man  caught 
in  a  dav  62,  and  another  40,  male 
chaflinches.    The  greatest  number 


ever  caught  by  one  man  in  a  single 
day  was  70. 

««  '  Ibis,'  vol.  ii.  p.  260,  as  quoted 
in  Gould's  '  Trochilidae,'  1861,  p. 
52.  For  the  foregoing  proportions, 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Salvin  for  a 
table  of  his  results. 

•r '  Ibis,'  1860,  p.  137  ;  and  1867, 
p.  369. 

M  '  Ibis,'  1862,  p.  137. 
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FISH. 

With  Fish  the  proportional  numbers  of  the  sexes  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  catching  them  in  the  adult  or  nearly  adult  state ;  and  there 
are  many  difficulties  in  arriving  at  any  just  conclusion.*'  Infertile 
females  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  males,  as  Dr.  Giinther  has 
remarked  to  mc  in  regard  to  trout.  With  some  species  the  males  are 
believed  to  die  soon  after  fertilising  the  ova.  With  many  species  the 
males  are  of  much  smaller  size  than  the  females,  so  that  a  large 
number  of  males  would  escape  from  the  same  net  by  which  the  females 
were  caught.  M.  Carbonnier,'<>  who  has  especially  attended  to  the 
natural  history  of  the  pike  (:fijsox  lucius)^  states  that  many  males,  owing 
to  their  small  size,  are  devoured  by  the  larger  females ;  and  he  believes 
that  the  males  of  almost  all  fish  are  exposed  from  this  same  cause  to 
greater  danger  than  the  females.  Nevertheless,  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  the  proportional  numbers  have  been  actually  observed,  the 
males  appear  to  be  largely  in  excess.  Thus  Mr.  R.  Buist,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Stormontfield  experiments,  says  that  in  1866  out  of  70 
salmon  fii*st  landed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  ova,  upwards  of  60 
were  males.  In  1 867  he  again  "  calls  attention  to  the  vast  disproportion 
**  of  the  males  to  the  females.  We  had  at  the  outset  at  least  ten  males 
"  to  one  female."  Afterwards  females  sufficient  for  obtaining  ova  were 
procured.  He  adds,  "  from  the  great  proportion  of  the  males,  they  are 
"  constantly  fighting  and  tearing  each  other  on  the  spawning-beds."'* 
This  disproportion,  no  doubt,  can  be  accounted  for  in  part,  but  whether 
wholly  is  doubtful,  by  the  males  ascending  the  rivers  before  the 
females.  Mr.  F.  Buckland  remarks  in  regard  to  trout,  that  *'  it  is  a 
"  curious  fact  that  the  males  preponderate  very  largely  in  number  over 
**  the  females.  It  invariably  happens  that  when  the  first  rush  of  fish  is 
"  made  to  the  net,  there  will  be  at  least  seven  or  eight  males  to  one 
"  female  found  captive.  I  cannot  quite  account  for  this ;  either  the 
*'  males  are  more  numerous  than  the  females,  or  the  latter  seek  safety 
"  by  concealment  rather  than  flight."  He  then  adds,  that  by  carefully 
searching  the  banks  sufficient  females  for  obtaining  ova  can  be  found.'* 
Mr.  H.  Lee  informs  me  that  out  of  212  trout,  taken  for  this  purpose  in 
Lord  Portsmouth's  park,  150  were  males  and  62  females. 

The  males  of  the  Cyprinidae  likewise  seem  to  be  in  excess;  but 
several  members  of  this  Family,  viz.,  the  carp,  tench,  bream  and 
minnow,  appear  regularly  to  follow  the  practice,  rare  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  of  polyandry;  for  the  female  whilst  spawning  is  always 
attended  by  two  males,  one  on  each  side,  and  in  the  case  of  the  bream 
by  three  or  four  males.  This  fact  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  always 
recommended  to  stock  a  pond  with  two  male  tenches  to  one  female,  or 
at  least  with  three  males  to  two  females.  With  the  minnow,  an 
excellent  observer  states,  that  on  the  spawning-beds  the  males  are  ten 
times  as  numerous  as  the  females ;  when  a  female  comes  amongst  the 


«»  Leuckart  quotes  Bloch  (Wasr-  18, 1869,  p.  369. 

ner,  '  Handwerlerbuch  der  Phys.'  '» '  The  Stormontfield    Piscicul- 

B.  iv.  1853,  R.  775),  that  with  ilsh  tural    Experiments,'    1866,    p.   23. 

there  are  twice  as  many  males  as  The  '  Field '  newspaper,  June  29th, 

females.  1867. 

w  Quoted  in  the  '  Farmer,'  March  ^  '  Land  and  Water,'  1868,  p.  41. 
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males,  **  she  is  immediately  pressed  closely  by  a  male  on  each  side ; 
**  and  when  they  have  been  in  that  situation  for  a  time,  are  superseded 
"  by  other  two  males."'* 


INSECTS. 

In  this  great  Class,  the  Lepidoptera  almost  alone  afford  means  for 
judging  of  the  proportional  numbers  of  the  sexes ;  for  they  have  been 
collected  with  special  care  by  many  good  observers,  and  have  been 
largely  bred  from  the  egg  or  caterpillar  state.  I  had  hoped  that  some 
breeders  of  silk-moths  might  have  kept  an  exact  record,  but  after 
writing  to  France  and  Itnly,  and  consulting  various  treatises,  I  cannot 
find  that  this  has  ever  been  done.  The  general  opinion  appears  to  be 
that  the  sexes  are  nearly  equal,  but  in  Italy,  as  I  hear  from  Professor 
Canestrini,  many  breeders  are  convinced  that  the  females  are  produced 
in  excess.  This  same  naturalist,  however,  informs  me,  that  in  the  two 
yearly  broods  of  the  Ailanthus  silk-moth  (Bomhyx  cyrdhid)^  the  males 
greatly  preponderate  in  the  first,  whilst  in  the  second  the  two  sexes  are 
nearly  equal,  or  the  females  rather  in  excess. 

In  regard  to  Butterflies  in  a  state  of  nature,  several  observers  have 
been  much  struck  by  the  apparently  enormous  preponderance  of  the 
males.'^^  Thus  Mr.  Bates,'"'  in  speaking  of  several  species,  about  a 
hundred  in  number,  which  inhabit  the  Upper  Amazons,  says  that  the 
males  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  females,  even  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  hundred  to  one.  In  North  America,  £dwards,  who  had  great 
experience,  estimates  in  the  genus  Papilio  the  males  to  the  females  as 
four  to  one ;  and  Mr.  Walsh,  who  informed  me  of  this  statement,  says 
that  with  F.  tumus  this  is  certainly  the  case.  In  South  Africa,  Mr.  R. 
Trimen  found  the  males  in  excess  in  19  species  ;''*  and  in  one  of  these, 
which  swarms  in  open  places,  he  estimated  the  number  of  males  as 
fifty  to  one  female.  With  another  species,  in  which  the  males  are 
numerous  in  certain  localities,  he  collected  only  five  females  during 
seven  years.  In  the  island  of  Bourbon,  31.  Maillard  states  that  the 
males  of  one  species  of  Papilio  are  twenty  times  as  numerous  as  the 
females.*"  Mr.  Trimen  informs  me  that  as  far  as  he  has  himself  seen, 
or  heard  from  others,  it  is  rare  for  the  females  of  any  butterfly  to 
exceed  the  males  in  number ;  but  three  South  African  species  per- 
haps oflFer  an  exception.  Mr.  Wallace'^  states  that  the  females  of 
Omithoptera  crcesus^  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  are  more  common  and 
more  easily  caught  than  the  males ;  but  this  is  a  rare  butterfly.     I  may 


"  Yarrell,  '  Hist.  British  Fishes,' 
vol.  i.  1826,  p.  307  :  on  the  Cypvinus 
carpio^  p.  331 :  on  the  Tinea  v  ulgaris^ 
p.  331 ;  on  the  Abramis  brmna,  p. 
336.  See,  for  the  minnow  (Leu- 
discus  phoxinus)^ '  Loudon's  Mag.  of 
Nat.  Hist.'  vol.  v.  1832,  p.  682. 

^*  Leuckart  quotes  Meinecke 
(Wagner,  '  Hanclworterbuch  der 
Phys.'  B.  iv.  1853,  s.  775)  that 
the  males  of  Butterflies  are  three 


or  four  times  as  numerous  as  the 
females. 

"  'The  Naturalist  on  the  Ama- 
zons,' vol.  ii.  1863,  pp.  228,  847. 

'•  Four  of  tliese  cases  are  ffiven 
by  Mr.  Trimen  in  his  *Rhopalocera 
Africee  Austral  is.' 

^'  Quoted  by  Trimen, '  Transact 
Ent.  Soc'  vol.  v.  part  iv.  1866, p.  830. 

^®  '  Transact. Linn.  Soc'  vol.  xxv. 
p.  37. 
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here  add,  that  in  Hyperythra,  a  genus  of  moths,  Guen6e  says,  that 
from  four  to  five  females  are  sent .  in  collections  from  India  for  one 
male. 

When  this  subject  of  the  proportional  numbers  of  the  sexes  of  insects 
was  brought  before  the  Entomological  Society,"  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  the  males  of  most  Lepidoptcra,  in  the  adult  or  imago 
state,  are  caught  in  greater  numbers  than  the  females :  but  this  fact 
was  attributed  by  various  observers  to  the  more  retiring  habits  of  the 
females,  and  to  the  males  emerging  earlier  from  the  cocoon.  This 
latter  circumstance  is  well  known  to  occur  with  most  Lepidoptcra,  as 
well  as  with  other  insects.  So  that,  as  M.  Personnat  remarks,  the 
males  of  the  domesticated  Bonihyx  Yamamaiy  are  useless  at  the  begin« 
ning  of  the  season,  and  the  females  at  the  end,  from  the  want  of 
mates.**®  I  cannot,  however,  persuade  myself  that  these  causes  sufiScc  to 
explain  the  great  excess  of  males,  in  the  above  cases  of  certain  butter- 
flics  which  are  extremely  common  in  their  native  countries.  Mr. 
Stainton,  who  has  paid  very  close  attention  during  many  years  to  the 
smaller  moths,  informs  me  that  when  he  collected  them  in  the  imago 
state,  he  thought  that  the  males  were  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the 
females,  but  that  since  he  has  reared  them  on  a  large  scale  from  the 
caterpillar  state,  he  is  convinced  that  the  females  are  the  more  nu- 
merous. Several  entomologists  concur  in  this  view.  Mr.  Doubleday, 
however,  and  some  others,  take  an  opposite  view,  and  are  convinced 
that  they  have  reared  from  the  eggs  and  caterpillars  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  males  than  of  females. 

Besides  the  more  active  habits  of  the  males,  their  earlier  emergence 
from  the  cocoon,  and  in  some  cases  their  frequenting  more  open  sta- 
tions, other  causes  may  be  assigned  for  an  apparent  or  real  difference 
in  the  proportional  numbers  of  the  sexes  of  Lepidoptcra,  when  cap- 
tured in  the  imago  state,  and  when  reared  from  the  egg  or  caterpillar 
state.  I  hear  from  Professor  Canestrini,  that  it  is  believed  by  many 
breeders  in  Italy,  that  the  female  caterpillar  of  the  silk-moth  suffers 
more  from  the  recent  disease  than  the  male;  and  Dr.  Staudinger 
informs  me  that  in  rearing  Lepidoptcra  more  females  die  in  the 
cocoon  than  males.  With  many  species  the  female  caterpillar  is  larger 
than  the  male,  and  a  collector  would  naturally  choose  the  finest 
specimens,  and  thus  unintentionally  collect  a  larger  number  of  females. 
Three  collectors  have  told  me  that  this  was  their  practice ;  but  Dr. 
Wallace  is  sure  that  most  collectors  take  all  the  specimens  which  they 
can  find  of  the  rarer  kinds,  which  alone  are  worth  the  trouble  of 
rearing.  Birds  when  surrounded  by  caterpillars  would  probably  de- 
vour the  largest ;  and  Professor  Canestrini  informs  me  that  in  Italy 
some  breeders  believe,  though  on  insufficient  evidence,  that  in  the  first 
broods  of  the  Ailanthus  silk-moth,  the  wasps  destroy  a  larger  number  of 
the  female  than  of  the  male  caterpillars.  Dr.  Wallace  further  remarks 
that  female  caterpillars,  from  being  lai^er  than  the  males,  require 
more  time  for  their  development,  and  consume  more  food  and  mois- 
ture; and  thus  tbey  would  be  exposed  during  a  longer  time  to 
danger  from  ichneumons,  birds,  &c.,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  would 
perish  in  greater  numbers.     Hence   it  appears  quite  possible  that 

f  *  Proc.  Entomolog.  Soc.'  Feb.  '  Proc.  Ent.  Soc'  3rd  series,  vol.  v. 
17th,  1868.  1867,  p.  487. 

w  Quoted   by   Dr.   Wallace   in 
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in  a  state  of  nature,  fewer  female  Lcpidoptera  may  reach  maturity 
than  males ;  and  for  our  special  object  we  are  concerned  with  their 
relative  numbers  at  maturity,  when  the  sexes  are  ready  to  propagate 
their  kind. 

The  manner  in  which  the  males  of  certain  moths  congre^te  in 
extraordinary  numbers  round  a  single  female,  appapcntly  indicates  a 
great  excess  of  males,  though  this  fact  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for 
by  the  earlier  emergence  of  the  males  from  their  cocoons.  Mr. 
Stainton  informs  me  that  from  twelve  to  twenty  males,  may  often  be 
seen  congregated  round  a  female  Elachista  rufocinerea.  It  is  well 
known  that  if  a  virgin  Lasiocampa  quercus  or  Satumia  earpini  be 
exposed  in  a  cage,  vast  numbers  of  males  collect  round  her,  and  if 
confined  in  a  room  will  even  come  down  the  chimney  to  her.  Mr. 
Doubleday  believes  that  he  has  seen  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  males  of 
both  these  species  attracted  in  the  course  of  a  single  day  by  a  female 
in  confinement.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  Mr.  Trimen  exposed  a  box  in 
which  a  female  of  the  Lasiocampa  had  been  confined  on  the  previous 
day,  and  five  males  soon  endeavoured  to  gain  admittance.  In  Aus- 
tralia, M.  Verreaux,  having  placed  the  female  of  a  small  Bombyx  in  a 
box  in  his  pocket,  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  males,  so  that  about  200 
entered  the  house  with  him.®^ 

Mr.  Doubleday  has  called  my  attention  to  M.  Staudinger's  **  list 
of  Lepidoptera,  which  gives  the  prices  of  the  males  and  females  of 
300  species  or  well-marked  varieties  of  butterflies  (Rhopalooera).  The 
prices  for  both  sexes  of  the  very  common  species  are  of  course  the  same ; 
but  in  114  of  the  rarer  species  they  differ ;  the  males  being  in  all  cases, 
excepting  one,  the  cheaper.  On  an  averafic  of  the  prices  of  the  118 
species,  the  price  of  the  male  to  that  of  the  female  is  as  100  to  149 ; 
and  this  apparently  indicates  that  inversely  the  males  exceed  the  fe- 
males in  the  same  proportion.  About  2000  species  or  varieties  of  moths 
(Hetcrocera)  are  catalogued,  those  with  wingless  females  being  here 
excluded  on  account  of  the  diflFerence  in  habits  between  the  two  sexes : 
of  these  2000  species,  141  differ  in  price  according  to  sex,  the  males 
of  130  being  cheaper,  and  those  of  only  11  being  dearer  than  the  fe- 
males. The  average  price  of  the  males  of  the  1 30  species,  to  tliat  of 
the  females,  is  as  100  to  143.  With  respect  to  the  butterflies  in  this 
priced  list,  Mr.  Doubleday  thinks  (and  no  man  in  England  has  had 
more  experience),  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  habits  of  the  species 
which  can  account  for  the  difference  in  the  prices  of  the  two  sexes, 
and  that  it  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  an  excess  in  the  number  of 
the  males.  But  I  am  bound  to  add  that  Dr.  Staudinger  informs  me, 
that  he  is  himself  of  a  different  opinion.  He  thinks  that  the  less  active 
habits  of  the  females  and  the  earlier  emergence  of  the  males  will 
account  for  his  collectors  securing  a  larger  number  of  males  than  of 
females,  and  consequently  for  the  lower  prices  of  the  former.  With 
respect  to  specimens  reared  from  the  caterpillar-state.  Dr.  Staudinger 
believes,  as  previously  stated,  that  a  greater  number  of  females  than  of 
males  die  whilst  confined  in  the  cocoons.  He  adds  that  with  certain  spe- 
cies one  sex  seems  to  preponderate  over  the  other  during  certain  years. 

Of  direct  observations  on  the  sexes  of  Lepidoptera  reared  either 

"  Blanch ard,    '  Mdtamorphoses,  m    '  Lepidopteren  -  Doubletten 

Moeurs  des  Insectes,'  1868,  pp.  225-      Liste,'  Berlin,  No.  x.  1866. 
226. 
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from  eggs  or  caterpillars,  I  have  received  only  the  few  following 
cases: — 


The  Rev.  J.  Hellinsw  of  Exeter  reared,  during  1868,  ^ 
images  of  73  upecies,  which  consisted  of  . 

Mr.  Albert  Jones  of  Eltham  reared,  during  1868, 
images  of  9  species,  which  consisted  of     . 

During  1869  he  reared  imagos  from  4  species,  con- 
sisting of 

Mr.  Buckler  of  Emsworth,  Hants,  during  1869, 
•    reared  imagos  from  74  species,  consisting  of  . 

Dr.  Wallace  of  Colchester  reared  from  one  brood 
of  Bombyx  cynthia 

Dr.   Wallace  raised,   from  cocoons  of   Bombyx 
Pernyi  sent  from  China,  during  1869  . 

Dr.  Wallace  raised,  during  1868  and  1869,  from 
two  lots  of  cocoons  of  Bombyx  yama-mai  ;      .  " 


Total 


Males. 


153 

137 

159 

126 

114 

112 

180 

169 

52 

48 

224 

123 

52 

46 

934 


Females. 


761 


So  that  in  these  eight  lots  of  cocoons  and  eggs,  males  were  produced 
in  excess.  Taken  together  the  proportion  of  males  is  as  122*7 
to  100  females.  But  the  numbers  are  hardly  large  enough  to  be 
trustworthy. 

On  the  whole,  from  these  various  sources  of  evidence,  all  pointing 
in  the  same  direction,  I  infer  that  with  most  species  of  Lepidoptera, 
the  mature  males  generally  exceed  the  females  in  number,  whatever 
the  proportions  may  be  at  their  first  emergence  from  the  egg. 

With  reference  to  the  other  Orders  of  insects,  I  have  been  able 
to  collect  very  little  reliable  information.  With  the  Etag-beetle 
{JLucaniM  cervwt)  "the  males  appear  to  be  much  more  numerous 
"than  the  females;"  but  when,  as  Cornelius  remarked  during  1867, 
an  unusual  number  of  these  beetles  appeared  in  one  part  of  Germany, 
the  females  appeared  to  exceed  the  males  as  six  to  one.  With  one  of 
the  Jllateridap,  the  males  arc  said  to  be  much  more  numerous  than  the 
females,  and  "  two  or  three  are  often  found  united  with  one  female  ;^ 
"so  that  here  polyandry  seams  to  prevail."  With  Siagonium  (Staphy- 
linidae),  in  which  the  males  arc  furnished  with  horns,  "  the  females  are 
"  far  more  numerous  than  the  opposite  sex."  Mr.  Janson  stated  at  the 
Entomological  Society  that  the  females  of  the  bark-feeding  Tomicwt 
vUlo8U8  are  so  common  as  to  be  a  plague,  whilst  the  males  are  so  rare 
as  to  be  hardly  known. 


8>  This  naturalist  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  send  me  some  results 
from  former  years,  in  which  the 
females  seemed  to  preponderate ; 
but  so  many  of  the  figures  were 
estimates,  that  I  found  it  impossible 
to  tabulate  them. 


M  Gunther's  '  Record  of  Zoo- 
logical Literature,'  1867,  p.  260. 
On  the  excess  of  female  Lucanus, 
ibid.  p.  250.  On  the  males  of  Luca- 
nus in  England,  Westwood, '  Mod- 
ern Class,  of  Insects,'  vol.  i.  p.  187. 
On  the  Siagonium,  ibid.  p.  172. 
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It  is  hardly  worth  while  saying  anything  about  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in  certain  species  and  even  groups  of  insects,  for  the  males 
are  unknown  or  very  rare,  and  the  females  are  pai'thenogenetic,  that 
is,  fertile  without  sexual  union;  examples  of  this  are  afforded  by 
several  of  the  Cynipidae.^  In  all  the  gall-making  Cynipidse  known 
to  Mr.  Walsh,  the  females  arc  four  or  five  times  as  numerous  as  the 
males ;  and  so  it  it*,  as  he  informs  me,  with  the  gall-making  GecidomyiisB 
(Diptera).  With  some  common  species  of  Saw-flies  (TenthredineB) 
Mr.  F.  Smith  has  reared  hundreds  of  specimens  from  larvae  of  all 
sizes,  but  has  never  reared  a  single  male :  on  the  other  hand,  Curtis 
says,^*  that  with  certain  species  (Athalia),  bred  by  him,  the  males  were 
to  the  females  as  six  to  one ;  whilst  exactly  the  reverse  occurred  with 
the  mature  insects  of  the  same  species  caught  in  the  ficflds.  In  the 
family  of  Bees,  Ilennann  Miiller*'  collected  a  large  number  of 
specimens  of  many  species,  and  reared  others  from  the  cocoons,  and 
counted  the  sexes.  He  found  that  the  males  of  some  species  greatly 
exceeded  the  females  in  number ;  in  others  the  reverse  occurred ;  and 
in  others  the  two  sexes  were  nearly  ecjual.  But  as  in  most  eases  the 
males  emerge  from  the  cocoons  before  the  females,  they  are  at  the 
commencement  of  the  breeding  season  practically  in  excess.  Miiller 
also  observed  that  the  relative  number  of  the  two  sexes  in  some 
species  differed  much  in  different  localities  But  as  H.  Muller  has 
himself  remarked  to  me,  these  remarks  must  be  received  with 
some  caution,  as  one  sex  might  more  easily  escape  observation  than 
the  other.  Thus  his  brother  Fritz  Miiller  has  noticed  in  Brazil  that 
the  two  sexes  of  the  same  species  of  bee  sometimes  frequent  different 
kinds  of  flowers.  With  respect  to  the  Orthoptera,  I  know  hardly 
anything  about  the  relative  number  of  the  sexes :  Korte,^  however, 
says  that  out  of  500  locusts  which  he  examined,  the  males  were  to 
the  females  as  five  to  six.  With  the  Neuroptera,  Mr.  Walsh  states 
that  in  many,  but  by  no  means  in  all  the  species  of  the  Odonatous 
♦rroup,  there  is  a  great  overplus  of  males :  in  the  genus  Hetasrina,  also, 
the  males  are  generally  at  least  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  females. 
In  certain  species  in  the  genus  Gomphus  the  males  are  equally  in 
excess,  whilst  in  two  other  species,  the  females  are  tw^ice  or  thrice 
as  numerous  as  the  males.  In  some  European  species  of  Psocus 
thousands  of  females  may  be  collected  without  a  single  male,  whilst 
with  other  species  of  the  same  genus  both  sexes  are  common.®*  In 
England,  Mr.  MacLachlan  has  captured  hundreds  of  the  female 
Apatania  muliebris,  but  has  never  seen  the  male;  and  of  Boreus 
hyemalis  only  four  or  five  males  have  been  seen  here.*^  With  most 
of  these  species  (excepting  the  Tenthredinae)  there  is  at  present  no 
evidence  that  the  females  are  subject  to  parthenogenesis ;  and  thus  we 
see  how  ignorant  we  are  of  the  causes  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  in 
the  proportion  of  the  two  sexes. 

In  the  other  Classes  of  the  Articulata  I  have  been  able  to  collect  still 


8»  Walsh,  in  '  Tlie  Aniericau  En-  derheusclirecke,'  1828,  p.  20. 

tomologist,'   vol.   i.    1869,    p.    103.  8»  t  Observations  on  N.  American 

F.   Smith,  'Kecord  of   Zoological  Neuroptera,' bv  H.Hagen  and  B.D. 

Literature,' 1867,  p.  328.  Walsh,    'Proc.    Ent.    Soc.    Phila- 

M  '  Farm  Insects,' pp.  45-46.  delphia,'   Oct.   1863,  pp.  168,  228, 

^ '  Anwendung  der  Uarwinsclien  239. 

Lehre  Verb.  d.  n.  V.  Jahrg.  xxiv.'  »o  '  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  London,  Feb. 

88 'Die  Strich,  Zug  oder  Wan-  17,1808. 
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less  information.  With  Spiders,  Mr.  Blackwall,  who  has  carefully 
attended  to  this  class  during  many  years,  writes  to  me  that  the  males 
from  their  more  erratic  habits  are  more  commonly  seen,  and  therefore 
appear  more  numerous.  This  is  actually  the  case  with  a  few  species ; 
but  he  mentions  several  species  in  six  genera,  in  which  the  females 
appear  to  be  much  more  numerous  than  the  males.*^  The  small  size  of 
the  males  in  comparison  with  the  females  (a  peculiarity  which  is  some- 
times carried  to  an  extreme  degree),  and  their  widely  dilTerent  appear- 
ance,  may  account  in  some  instances  for  their  rarity  in  collections.** 

Some  of  the  lower  Crustaceans  are  able  to  propagate  their  kind 
asexually,  and  this  will  account  for  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  males : 
thus  Von  Siebold**  carefully  examined  no  less  than  18,000  specimens  of 
Apus  from  twenty-one  localities,  and  amongst  these  he  found  only 
819  males.  With  some  other  forms  (as  Tanais  and  Cypris),  as  Fritz 
Miiller  informs  me,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  males  are  much 
shorter-lived  than  the  females ;  and  this  would  explain  their  scarcity, 
supposing  the  two  sexes  to  be  at  first  equal  in  number.  On  the  other 
hand,  Miiller  has  invariably  talten  far  more  males  than  females  of  the 
Diastylidse  and  of  Cypridina  on  the  shores  of  Brazil ;  thus  with  a 
species  in  the  latter  genus,  H3  specimens  caught  the  same  day  included 
5*7  males ;  but  he  suggests  that  this  preponderance  may  be  due  to 
some  unknown  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  two  sexes.  W^ith  one 
of  the  higher  Brazilian  crabs,  namely  a  Gelasimus,  Fritz  Miiller 
found  the  males  to  be  more  numerous  than  the  females.  According 
to  the  large  experience  of  31  r.  C.  Spence  Bate,  the  reverse  seems  to 
be  the  case  with  six  common  British  crabs,  the  names  of  which  he 
has  given  me. 

The  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  relation  to  natural  selection. 
There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  in  some  cases  man  has  by 
selection  indirectly  influenced  his  own  sex-producing  powers. 
Certain  women  tend  to  produce  daring  their  whole  lives  more 
children  of  one  sex  than  of  the  other :  and  the  same  holds  good 
of  many  animals,  for  instance,  cows  and  horses ;  thus  Mr.  Wright 
of  Yeldersloy  House  informs  me  that  one  of  his  Arab  mares, 
though  put  seven  times  to  different  horses,  produced  sjven 
fillies.  Though  I  have  very  little  evidence  on  this  head,  analogy 
would  lead  to  the  belief,  that  the  tendency  to  produce  cither 
sex  would  be  inherited  like  almost  every  other  peculiarity,  for 
instance,  that  of  producing  twins ;  and  concerning  the  al)Ove 
tendency  a  good  authority,  Mr.  J.  Downing,  has  communicated 
to  me  facts  which  seem  to  prove  that  this  does  occur  in  certain 
fiunilies  of  sHort-horn  cattle.  Col.  Marshall  **  has  recbntly  found 
on  careful  examination  that  the  Todas,  a  hill-tribe  of  India, 

*^  Another  great  authority  with  0.    P.    <  ambridge,    as    quoted    in 

respect  to  this  class.  Prof.  Thorell  of  *  Quarterly     Journal     of    Science,' 

Upsala    (*  On    European     Spiders,*  1868,  p.  429. 

1869-70,  part  i.  p.  205)  speak?  as  if  •■  *  Beitrage  znr  Parthenogenesis,* 

female  spiders  were  generally  com-  p.  174. 

moner  thaji  the  males.  *•    *The  Todas,*   1873,  pp.  100 

"See,     on     this     subject,     Mr.  111,194,198. 
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consist  of  112  males  and  84  females  of  all  ages— that  is  in  a  ratio 
uf  133*3  males  to  100  females.  The  Todas,  who  are  polyandrons 
in  their  marriages,  during  former  times  invariably  practiged 
female  infanticide ;  but  this  practice  has  now  been  discontinned 
for  a  considerable  period.  Of  the  children  bom  withiu  late  yeans, 
the  males  are  more  numerous  than  the  females,  in  the  proportion 
of  124  to  100.  Colonel  Marshall  accoimis  for  this  fact  in  the 
following  ingenious  manner.  ''  Let  ns  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
"tion  take  tliree  families  as  representing  an  average  of  the 
"  entire  tribe ;  say  that  one  mother  gives  birth  to  six  daughters 
*'  and  no  sons ;  a  second  mother  has  six  sons  only,  whilst  the 
"  third  mother  has  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  first 
'*  mother,  following  the  tribal  custom,  destroys  four  daughters 
"  and  preserves  two.  The  second  retains  her  six  sons.  The  third 
'*  kills  two  daughters  and  keeps  one,  as  also  her  three  sons.  We 
''  have  then  from  the  three  families,  nine  sons  and  three  daughters, 
"  with  which  to  continue  the  hreed.  But  whilst  the  males 
"  belong  to  families  in  which  the  tendency  to  produce  sons  is 
"  great,  the  females  are  of  those  of  a  converse  inclination.  Thus 
"  the  bias  strengthens  with  each  generation,  imtil,  as  we  find, 
''  families  grow  to  have  hahitually  more  sons  than  daughters." 

That  this  result  would  follow  from  the  above  form  of  infiEintieide 
seems  almost  certain ;  that  is  if  we  assume  that  a  sex-produdng 
tendency  is  inherited.  But  as  the  above  numbers  are  so  ex- 
tremely scanty,  I  have  searched  for  additional  evidence,  but 
cannot  decide  whether  what  I  have  found  is  trustworthy; 
nevertheless  the  facts  are,  perhaps,  worth  gi  ving.  The  Maories  of 
New  Zealand  have  long  practised  infanticide ;  and  Mr.  Fenton** 
jstates  that  he  **  has  met  with  instances  of  women  who  have  de- 
stroyed four,  six,  and  even  seven  children,  mostly  females. 
However,  the  universal  testimony  of  those  best  qualified  to 
judge,  is  conclusive  that  this  custom  has  for  many  years  been 
almost  extinct.  Probably  the  year  1835  may  be  named  as  the 
*'  period  of  its  ceasing  to  exist."  Now  amongst  the  New  Zea- 
landers,  as  with  the  Todas,  male  births  are  considerably  in  excess. 
Mr.  Fenton  remarks  (p.  30),  "  One  fact  is  certain,  although  the 
'*  exact  period  of  the  commencement  of  this  singular  condition  of 
"the  disproportion  of  the  sexes  cannot  he  demonstratively  fixed, 
'*  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  course  of  decrease  was  in  full  opera- 
"  tion  during  the  years  1830  to  1844,  when  the  non-adult 
"  population  of  1844  was  being  produced,  and  has  continued 
"  with  great  «3nergy  up  to  the  present  time."  The  following 
statements  are  taken  from  Mr.  Fenton  (p.  26),  but  as  the  numbers 

^     Ab:rigiiial  Inhabitants  of  New  Zealand;  Goyernment  Report,'  1850. 
p.  86. 
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are  not  large,  and  as  the  census  was  not  accurate,  uniform 
results  cannot  be  expected.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this 
and  the  following  cases,  that  the  normal  state  of  every  population 
is  an  excess  of  women,  at  least  in  all  civilised  countries,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  greater  mortality  of  the  male  sex  during  youth,  Jind 
partly  to  accidents  of  all  kinds  later  in  life.  In  1858,  the 
native  population  of  New  Zealand  was  estimated  as  consisting 
of  31,667  males  and  24,303  females  of  all  ages,  that  is  in  the 
ratio  of  130*3  males  to  100  females.  But  during  this  same  year, 
and  in  certain  limited  districts,  the  nimibers  were  ascertained 
with  much  care,  and  the  males  of  all  ages  were  here  753 
and  the  females  616 ;  that  is  in  the  ratio  of  122*2  males  to  100 
females.  It  is  more  important  for  us  that  during  this  same 
year  of  1858,  the  non-adult  males  within  the  same  district 
were  found  to  be  178,  and  the  non-adtdt  females  142,  that  is  in 
the  ratio  of  125-3  to  100.  It  may  be  added  tliat  in  1844,  at 
which  period  female  infanticide  had  only  lately  ceased,  the 
non-adult  males  in  one  district  were  281,  and  the  non-aduU 
females  only  19  i,  that  is  in  the  ratio  of  144*8  males  to  100  females. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  males  exceed  the  females  in 
number.  Infanticide  was  formerly  practised  there  to  a  frightful 
extent,  but  was  by  no  means  confined  to  female  infants,  as 
is  shewn  by  Mr.  Ellis,®®  and  as  I  have  been  informed  by  Bishop 
Staley  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coan.  Nevertheless,  another  apparently 
trustworthy  writer,  Mr.  Jarves,*^  whose  observations  apply  to 
the  whole  archipelago,  remarks : — **  Numbers  of  women  are  to 
"  be  found,  who  confess  to  the  murder  of  from  three  to  six  or  eight 
"  children ;"  and  he  adds,  "  females  from  being  considered  less 
"  useful  than  males  were  more  often  destroyed."  From  what  is 
known  to  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  this  statement  is 
probable;  but  must  be  received  with  much  caution.  The 
practice  of  infanticide  ceased  about  the  year  1819,  when  idolatry 
was  abob'shed  and  missionaries  settled  in  the  Islands.  A  careful 
census  in  1839  of  the  adult  and  taxable  men  and  women  in  the 
island  of  Kauai  and  in  one  district  of  Oahu  (Jarves,  p.  404), 
gives  4723  males  and  3776  females;  that  is  in  the  ratio  of 
12508  to  100.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  males  under 
fourteen  years  in  Kauai  and  under  eighteen  in  Oahu  was  1797, 
and  of  females  of  the  same  ages  1429 ;  and  here  we  have  the 
ratio  of  125*75  males  to  100  females. 

In  a  census  of  all  the  islands  in  1850,®^  the  males  of  aU  ages 

"  *  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  »®  This  is  given  in  the  Rev.  H.  T. 

Hawaii,*  1826,  p.  298.  Cheever's  *  Life  in  the  Sandwich  Is. 

8'    *  Histoiy   of    the    Sandwich  lands,*  18i»l,  p.  277. 
felands/  1843,  p.  93. 
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amount  to  36,272,  and  the  females  to  33,128,  or  as  109*49  to 
100.  The  males  under  seventeen  years  amounted  to  10,773,  and 
the  females  under  the  same  age  to  9593,  or  as  112*3  to  100. 
From  the  census  of  lb72,  the  proportion  of  males  of  all  ages 
(including  half-castes)  to  females,  is  as  125*36  to  100.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  all  these  returns  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands  give  the  proportion  of  living  males  to  living  females, 
and  not  of  the  births ;  and  judging  from  all  civilised  countries 
the  proportion  of  males  would  have  been  considerably  higher  il 
the  numbers  had  referred  to  births.* 

From  the  several  foregoing  cases  we  have  some  reason  to 
believe  that  infanticide  practised  in  the  manner  above  explained, 
tends  to  make  a  male-producing  race ;  but  I  am  far  &om  sup- 
posing that  this  practice  in  the.  case  of  man,  or  some  analogous 
process  with  other  species,  has  been  the  sole  determining  cause 
of  an  excess  of  males.  There  may  be  some  unknown  law  leading 
to  this  result  in  decreasing  races,  wliich  have  already  become 
somewhat  infertile.      Besides    the    several    causes   previously 


••  Dr.  Coulter,  in  describing 
(*  Journal  R.  Geograph  Soc./  vol. 
V.  1835,  p.  67)  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia about  the  year  1830,  says 
that  the  natives,  reclaimed  by  the 
Spanish  missionaries,  have  nearly 
all  perished,  or  are  perishing,  al- 
though well  treated,  not  driven 
from  their  native  land,  and  kept 
from  the  use  of  spirits.  He  at- 
tributes this,  in  great  part,  to  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  men  greatly 
exceed  the  women  in  number ;  but 
he  does  not  know  whether  this  is 
due  to  a  failure  of  female  offspring, 
or  to  more  females  dying  during 
early  youth.  The  latter  alternative, 
according  to  all  analogy,  is  very 
improbable.  He  adds  that  "  in- 
"  fanticide,  properly  so  called,  is 
"  not  common,  though  very  fre- 
"  quent  recourse  is  had  to  abor- 
"  tion."  If  Dr.  Coulter  is  correct 
about  infanticide,  this  case  cannot 
be  advanced  in  support  of  Col. 
Marshairs  view.  From  the  rapid 
decrease  of  the  reclaimed  natives, 
we  may  suspect  that,  as  in  the 
cases  lately  given,  their  fertility 
has  been  diminished  from  changed 
habits  of  life. 

t  had  hoped  to  gain  some  light 


on  this  subject  from  the  breeding 
of  dogs;  inasmuch  as  in  most  breeds, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  oi 
greyhounds,  many  more  female 
puppies  are  destroyed  than  males, 
just  as  with  the  Toda  infants.  Mr. 
Cupples  assures  me  that  this  is 
usual  with  Scotch  deer-hounds. 
Unfortunately,  I  know  nothing  of 
the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  any 
breed,  excepting  greyhounds,  and 
there  the  male  births  are  to  the 
female  as  1101  to  100.  Now  from 
enquiries  made  from  many  breeders, 
it  seems  that  the  females  are 
in  some  respects  more  esteemed, 
though  otherwise  troublesome ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  female 
puppies  of  the  best-bred  dogs  are 
systematically  destroyed  more  than 
the  males,  though  this  does  sometimes 
take  place  to  a  limited  extent.  There- 
fore I  am  unable  to  decide  whether 
we  cjin,  on  the  above  principles,  ac- 
count for  the  preponderance  of  inale 
births  in  greyhounds.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  seen  that  with 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  which  are 
too  valuable  for  the  young  of  either 
sex  to  be  destroyed,  if  there  is  any 
difference,  the  females  are  slightly 
in  excess. 
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alluded  to,  the  greater  facility  of  parturition  amongst  savages, 
and  the  less  consequent  injui'y  to  tJieir  male  infants,  would 
tend  to  increase  the  proportion  of  live-born  males  to  females. 
Taere  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  any  necessary  connection 
botweon  savage  life  and  a  marked  excess  of  males ;  that  is  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  character  of  the  scaniy  oifspring  of  the  lately 
existing  Tasmanians  and  of  the  crossed  offspring  of  the  Tahitians 
now  inhabiting  Norfolk  Island. 

As  the  males  and  females  of  many  animals  diflfcr  somewhat  in 
habits  and  are  exposed  in  different  degrees  to  danger,  it  is 
probable  that  in  many  cases,  more  of  one  sex  than  of  the  other 
are  habitually  destroyed.  But  as  far  as  I  can  trace  out  the  com- 
plication of  causes,  an  indiscriminate  though  large  destruction 
of  either  sex  would  not  tend  to  modify  the  sex-producing  power 
of  the  species.  With  strictly  social  animals,  such  as  bees  or  antS; 
which  produce  a  vast  number  of  sterile  and  fertile  females  in 
comparison  with  the  males,  and  to  whom  this  preponderance  is 
of  paramount  importance,  we  can  see  that  those  communities 
would  flourish  best  which  contained  females  having  a  strong 
inherited  tendency  to  produce  more  and  more  females ;  and  in 
such  cases  an  imequal  sex-producing  tendency  would  be  ulti- 
mately gained  through  natural  selection.  With  animals  living 
in  herds  or  troops,  in  which  the  males  come  to  the  front  and 
defend  the  herd,  as  with  the  bisons  of  North  America  and  certain 
Imboons,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  male-producing  tendency  might 
be  gained  by  natural  selection ;  for  the  individuals  of  the  better 
defended  herds  would  leave  more  numerous  descendants.  In 
the  case  of  mankind  the  advantage  arising  from  having  a  pre- 
ponderance of  men  in  the  tribe  is  supposed  to  be  one  chief  cause 
of  the  practice  of  female  infanticide. 

In  no  case,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  would  an  inherited  tendency 
to  produce  both, sexes  in  equal  numbers  or  to  produce  one  sex 
in  excess,  be  a  direct  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  certain 
individuals  more  than  to  others ;  for  instance,  an  individual 
with  a  tendency  to  produce  more  males  than  females  would  not 
succeed  better  in  the  battle  for  life  than  an  individual  with  an 
opi)osite  tendency ;  and  therefore  a  tendency  of  this  kind  could 
not  be  gained  through  natural  selection.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
certain  animals  (for  instance,  fishes  and  cirripedes)  in  which  two 
or  more  males  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  fertilisation  of  the 
female ;  and  the  males  accordingly  largely  preponderate,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  obvious  how  this  male-producing  tendency  oonld 
have  been  acquired.  I  formerly  thought  that  when  a  tendency 
to  produce  the  two  sexes  in  equal  numbers  was  advantageous  to 
the  species,  it  would  follow  from  natural  selection,  but  I  now 
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soo  that  the  whole  problem  is  so  iuti-icate  that  it  is  safer  to  leavo 
its  solution  for  the  future. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

8E0QNDABY  SeXUAL  ChABAOTEBS  IN  THE  LOWEB  GLASSES  OF 

THE  AmMAL  Kingdom. 

These  characters  absent  in  the  lowest  classes — Brilliant  colours — Mollnsca 
— Annelids — Crustacea,  secondary  sexual  characters  stronglj  developed ; 
dimorphism;  colaur;  characters  not  acquired  before  matuiitj — Spiders, 
sexual  colours  of;  stridulation  by  the  mules — Myriapoda. 

With  animals  belonging  to  the  lower  classes,  the  two  sexes 
are  not  rarely  united  in  the  same  individual,  and  therefore 
secondary  sexual  characters  cannot  be  developed.  In  many 
cases  where  the  sexes  are  separate,  both  are  permanently  at- 
tached to  some  support,  and  the  one  cannot  search  or  struggle 
for  the  other.  Moreover  it  is  almost  certain  that  these  animals 
have  too  imperfect  senses  and  much  too  low  mental  powers,  to 
appreciate  each  other's  beauty  or  other  attractions,  or  to  feel 
rivalry. 

Hence  in  these  classes  or  sub-kingdoms,  such  as  the  Protozoa, 
Coelenterata,  Echinodermata,  Scolecida,  secondary  sexual  cha- 
racters, of  the  kind  which  we  have  to  consider,  do  not  occur;  and 
this  fact  agrees  with  the  belief  that  such  characters  in  the 
higher  classes  have  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection, 
which  depends  on  the  will,  desire,  and  choice  of  either  sex. 
Nevertheless  some  few  apparent  exceptions  occur;  thus,  as  I 
hear  from  Dr.  Baird,  the  males  of  certain  Entozoa,  or  internal 
parasitic  worms,  differ  shghtly  in  colour  from  the  females ;  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  diflferences  have  been 
augmented  through  sexual  selection.  Contrivances  by  which  the 
male  holds  the  female,  and  which  are  indispensable  for  the 
propagation  of  the  species,  are  independent  of  sexual  selection, 
and  have  been  acquired  through  ordinary  selection. 

Many  of  the  lower  animals,  whether  hermaphrodites  or  with 
separate  sexes,  are  ornamented  with  the  most  brilliant  tints,  or 
are  shaded  and  striped  in  an  elegant  manner ;  for  instance,  many 
corals  and  sea-anemones  (Actiniae),  some  jelly-fish  (MedussB, 
Porpita,  &c.),  some  Planarise,  many  star-fishes.  Echini,  Ascidians, 
&c. ;  but  we  may  conclude  from  the  reasons  already  indicated, 
namely  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  some  of  these  animals,  the 
ixjrmanently  affixed  coiidition  of  others,  and  the  low  mental 
powers  of  all,  that  such  colours  do  not  serve  as  a  sexual 
attraction,  and  liave  not  been  acquired  through  sexual  selectioiL 
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[t  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that  in  no  case  have  we  suffi- 
oient  evidence  that  colours  have  been  thus  acquired,  ex^ 
cept  where  one  sex  is  much  more  brilliantly  or  conspicuously 
coloured  than  the  other,  and  where  there  is  no  dififerencc 
in  habits  between  the  sexes  sufficient  to  account  for  their 
different  colours.  But  the  evidence  is  rendered  as  complete 
as  it  can  ever  be,  only  when  the  more  ornamented  indivi- 
duals, almost  always  the  males,  voluntarily  display  their 
attractions  before  the  other  sex ;  for  we  cannot  believe  that  such 
display  is  useless,  and  if  it  be  advantageous,  sexual  selection 
will  almost  inevitably  follow.  We  may,  however,  extend  this 
conclusion  to  both  sexes,  when  coloured  alike,  if  their  colours  are 
plainly  analogous  to  those  of  one  sex  alone  in  certain  other 
species  of  the  same  group. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the  beautiful  or  even 
gorgeous  colours  of  many  animals  in  the  lowest  classes?  It 
appears  doubtful  whether  such  colours  often  serve  as  a  protec- 
tion ;  but  that  we  may  easily  err  on  this  head,  will  be  admitted 
by  every  one  who  reads  Mr.  Wallace's  excellent  essay  on  this 
subject.  It  would  not,  for  instance,  at  first  occur  to  any  one 
that  the  transparency  of  the  MedussB,  or  jelly-fishes,  is  of  the 
highest  service  to  them  as  a  protection;  but  when  we  are 
reminded  by  Hackel  that  not  only  the  medusae,  but  many 
floating  moUusca^  crustaceans,  and  even  small  oceanic  fishes 
partake  of  this  same  glass-like  appearance,  often  accompanied 
by  prismatic  colours,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  thus 
escape  the  notice  of  pelagic  birds  and  other  enemies.  M. 
Giard  is  also  convinced^  that  the  bright  tints  of  certain 
sponges  and  ascidians  serve  as  a  protection.  Conspicuous 
colours  are  likeNvise  beneficial  to  many  am'mals  as  a  warning  to 
their  would-be  devourers  that  they  are  distasteful,  or  that  they 
possess  some  special  means  of  defence ;  but  this  subject  will  be 
discussed  more  conveniently  hereafter. 

We  can,  in  our  ignorance  of  most  of  the  lowest  animals,  only 
say  that  their  bright  tints  result  either  from  the  chemical 
nature  or  the  minute  structure  of  their  tissues,  independently  of 
any  benefit  thus  derived.  Hardly  any  colour  is  finer  than  that 
of  arterial  blood ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
colour  of  the  blood  is  in  itself  any  advantage;  and  though  it 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  maiden's  cheek,  no  one  will  pretend 
that  it  has  been  acquired  for  this  purpose.  So  again  with  many 
animals,  especially  the  lower  ones,  the  bile  is  richly  coloured ; 
thus,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Hancock,  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  EolidfiB  (naked  sea-slugs)  is  chiefly  due  to  the  biliary  glands 
'  *  Archives  de  Zoolog.  Expdr./  Oct.  1872,  p.  563. 
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being  seen  through  the  translucent  integnments — ^this  beanty 
being  probably  of  no  service  to  these  animals.  The  tints  of  the 
decaying  leaves  in  an  American  forest  are  described  by  every 
one  as  gorgeous;  yet  no  one  supposes  that  these  tints  aze 
of  the  least  advantage  to  the  trees.  Bearing  in  mind  how  many 
substances  closely  analogous  to  natural  organic  compounds  have 
been  recently  formed  by  chemists,  and  which  exhibit  the  most 
splendid  colours,  it  would  have  been  a  strange  fact  if  substances 
similarly  coloured  had  not  often  originated,  independently  of 
any  useful  end  thus  gained,  in  the  complex  laBoratory  of  living 
organisms. 

The  sub-kingdom  of  the  MoUusca. — Throughout  this  great 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  far  as  I  can  discover, 
secondary  sexual  characters,  such  as  we  are  here  considering, 
never  occur.  Nor  could  they  1k3  expected  in  the  three  lowest 
^^lasses,  namely  in  the  Ascidians,  Polyzoa,  and  Brachiopods 
(constituting  the  Molluscoida  of  some  authors),  for  most  of 
these  animals  are  permanently  affixed  to  a  support  or  have  their 
sexes  united  in  the  same  individual.  In  the  Lamellibranchiata, 
or  bivalve  shells,  hermaphroditism  is  not  rare.  In  the  next 
higher  class  of  the  Gasteropoda,  or  univalve  shells,  the  sexes  are 
either  united  or  separate.  But  in  the  latter  case  the  males 
never  possess  special  organs  for  finding,  securing,  or  charming 
the  females,  or  for  fighting  with  other  males.  As  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  the  sole  external  difference  between  the 
sexes  consists  in  the  shell  sometimes  differing  a  little  in  form ; 
for  instance,  the  shell  of  the  male  periwinkle  {Littorina  littorea^ 
is  narrower  and  has  a  more  elongated  spire  than  that  of  the 
female.  But  differences  of  this  nature,  it  may  be  presumed,  are 
directly  connected  with  the  act  of  reproduction,  or  with  the 
development  of  the  ova. 

The  Gasteropoda,  though  capable  of  locomotion  and  furnished 
with  imperfect  eyes,  do  not  appear  to  be  endowed  with  sufficient 
mental  powers  for  the  members  of  the  same  sex  to  struggle 
together  in  rivalry,  and  thus  to  acquire  secondary  sexual 
characters.  Nevertheless  with  the  pulmoniferous  gasteropods,  or 
land-snails,  the  pairing  is  preceded  by  courtship;  for  these 
animals,  though  hermaphrodite^.,  are  compelled  by  their  structure 
to  pair  together.  Agassiz  remarks,'*'  "  Quiconque  a  en  Toccasion 
"  d  observer  les  amours  des  lima^ons,  ne  saurait  mettre  en  donte 
"  la  seduction  deployee  dans  les  mouveinents  et  les  allures  qui 
"  preparent  et  accomplissent  le  double  embrassement  de  ces 
"  hermaphrodites."  These  animals  appear  also  susceptible  of 
some  degree  c»f  permanent  attachment :  an  accurate  observer, 
*  ♦  De  rEfii>^ce  tt  de  la  Class,   frc,  1869,  p.  106, 
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Mr.  Lonsdale,  informs  me  that  he  placed  a  pair  of  land-snails, 
(Helix  pomatia),  one  of  which  was  weakly,  into  a  small  and  ill- 
provided  garden.  After  a  short  time  the  strong  and  healthy 
individual  disappeared,  and  was  traced  by  its  track  of  slime 
over  a  wall  into  an  adjoining  well-stocked  garden.  Mr. 
Lonsdale  concluded  that  it  had  deserted  its  sickly  mate;  but 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-four  hours  it  returned,  and  apparently 
communicated  the  result  of  its  successful  exploration,  for  both 
then  started  along  the  same  track  and  disappeared  over  the 
wall 

Even  in  the  highest  class  of  the  Mollusca,  the  Cephalopoda  or 
cuttlefishes,  in  which  the  sexes  are  separate,  secondary  sexual 
characters  of  the  present  kind  do  not,  as  far  as  I  can  discover, 
occur.  This  is  a  surprisiog  circumstance,  as  these  animals 
possess  highly-developed  sense-organs  and  have  considerable 
mental  powers,  as  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  has  watched 
their  artful  endeavom's  to  escape  from  an  enemy.'  Certain 
Cephalopoda,  however,  are  characterised  by  one  extraordinary 
sexual  character,  namely,  that  the  male  element  collects  within 
one  of  the  arms  or  tentacles,  which  is  then  cast  off,  and  clinging 
by  its  sucking-discs  to  the  female,  lives  for  a  time  an  independent 
life.  So  completely  does  the  cast-off  arm  resemble  a  separate 
animal,  that  it  was  descril»ed  by  Cuvier  as  a  parasitic  worm 
under  the  name  of  Hectocotyle.  But  this  marvellous  structure 
may  be  classed  as  a  primary  rather  than  as  a  secondary  sexual 
character. 

Although  with  the  Mollusca  sexual  selection  does  not  seem  to 
have  come  into  play;  yet  many  univalve  and  bivalve  shells, 
such  as  volutes,  cones,  scallops,  &c.,  are  beautifully  coloured 
and  shaped.  The  colours  do  not  appear  in  most  cases  to  be  of 
any  use  as  a  protection ;  they  are  probably  the  direct  result,  as 
in  the  lowest  classes,  of  the  nature  of  the  tissues ;  the  patterns 
and  the  sculpture  of  the  shell  depending  on  its  manner  of 
growth.  The  amount  of  light  seems  to  be  influential  to  a  certain 
extent ;  for  although,  as  repeatedly  stated  by  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys, 
the  shells  of  some  species  living  at  a  profound  depth  are  brightly 
coloured,  yet  we  generally  see  the  lower  surfaces,  as  well  as  the 
parts  covered  by  the  mantle,  less  highly-coloured  than  the 
npper  and  exposed  surfaces.^    In  some  avses,  as  with  shells 

'  See,  for  instance,  the   account  influence  of  light  on  the  colours  of 

which  I  have  given  in  my  '  Journal  a      frordescent     incrustation,    de- 

of  Researches,*  1845,  p.  7.  posited  by  the  surf  on  the   coast* 

^  1  have  given  (*  Geolog.  Obser-  rocks  of  Ascension,  and  formed  by 

rations  on  Volcanic  Islands'  1844,  the  solution  of  triturated  sea^eheUt 
p.  53)  H  curious  instance  of  the 
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liying  amongst  corals  or  brightly-tinted  sea-weeds,  the  bric^t 
colours  may  serve  as  a  protection.'*  But  that  many  of  the  nudi- 
branch  moUusca,  or  sea-slugs,  are  as  beautifully  coloured  as  any 
shells,  may  be  seen  in  Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock's  magnificent 
work ;  and  from  information  kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  Hancock, 
it  seems  extremely  doubtful  whether  these  colours  usually  ser^e 
as  a  protection.  With  some  species  this  may  be  the  case,  as  with 
one  kind  which  lives  on  the  green  leaves  of  algSB,  and  is  ^tself 
bright-green.  But  many  brightly-coloured,  white  or  otherwise 
conspicuous  species,  do  not  seek  concealment ;  whilst  again  some 
equally  conspicuous  species,  as  well  as  other  dull-coloured  kinds, 
live  under  stones  and  in  dark  recesses.  So  that  with  these  nudi- 
branch  molluscs,  colour  apparently  does  not  stand  in  any  close 
relation  to  the  nature  of  the  places  which  they  inhabit. 

These  naked  sea-slugs  are  hermaphrodites,  yet  they  pair 
together,  as  do  land-snails,  many  of  which  have  extremely 
pretty  shells.  It  is  conceivable  that  two  hermaphrodites, 
attracted  by  each  other's  greater  beauty,  might  unite  and  leave 
oflfepring  which  would  inherit  their  parents*  greater  beauty. 
But  with  such  lowly-organised  creatures  this  is  extremely 
improbable.  Nor  is  it  at  all  obvious  how  the  offspring  from  the 
more  beautiful  pairs  of  hermaphrodites  would  have  any  ad- 
vantage over  the  offspring  of  the  less  beautiful,  so  as  to  increase 
in  number,  unless  indeed  vigour  and  beauty  generally  coincided. 
We  have  not  here  the  case  of  a  number  of  males  becoming 
mature  before  the  females,  with  the  more  beautiful  males 
selected  by  the  more  vigorous  females.  If,  indeed,  brilliant 
colours  were  beneficial  to  a  hermaphrodite  animal  in  relation 
to  its  general  habits  of  life,  the  more  brightly-tinted  individuals 
would  succeed  best  and  would  increase  in  number;  but  this 
would  be  a  case  of  natural  and  not  of  sexual  selection. 

Suh-hingdom  of  the  Vermes :  Class,  Annelida  (or  Sea-worms), — 
In  this  class,  although  the  sexes,  when  separate,  somethnea 
differ  from  each  other  in  characters  of  such  importance  that  they 
have  been  placed  under  distinct  genera  or  even  families,  yet  the 
differences  do  not  seem  of  the  kind  which  can  be  safely  at- 
tributed to  sexual  selection.  These  animals  are  often  b^uti- 
fully  coloured,  but  as  the  sexes  do  not  differ  in  this  respect,  we 
are  but  little  concerned  with  them.  Even  the  Nemertians, 
though  so  lowly  organised,  "vie  in  beauty  and  variety  of 
**  colouring  with  any  other  group  in  the  invertebrate  series;"  yet 

*  Dr.  Morse  has  lately  discussed      '  Proc.   Boston   Sec.   of  Mat.  Hifti» 
this   subject   in  his   paper  on   the      vol.  xiv.,  April,  1871. 
Adaptive   Coloration    of   Moliusca, 
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Dr.  Mcintosh*  cannot  discover  that  these  colonrs  ai'e  of  any 
service.  The  sedentary  annelids  become  duller-coloured,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Quatrefages/  after  the  period  of  reproduction ;  and 
this  I  presume  may  be  attributed  to  their  less  vigorous  condition 
at  that*  time.  All  these  worm-like  animals  apparently  stand  too 
low  in  the  scale  for  the  individuals  of  either  sex  to  exert  an} 
choice  in  selecting  a  partner,  or  for  the  individuals  of  the  san^^ 
sex  to  struggle  together  in  rivalry. 

Sub-kingdom  of  the  Arthropoda:  Class,  Crustacea, — In  this  great 
class  we  first  meet  with  undoubted  secondary  sexual  characters, 
often  developed  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Unfortunately  the 
habits  of  crustaceans  are  very  imperfectly  known,  and  we  cannot 
explain  the  uses  of  many  structures  peculiar  to  one  sex.  With  the 
lower  parasitic  species  the  males  are  of  small  size,  and  they 
alone  are  furnished  with  perfect  swimming-legs,  antennae  and 
sense-organs ;  the  females  being  destitute  of  'these  organs,  with 
their  bodies  often  consisting  of  a  mere  distorted  mass.  But 
these  extraordinary  differences  between  the  two  sexes  are  no 
doubt  related  to  their  widely  different  habits  of  life,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  concern  us.  In  various  crustaceans,  belonging  to 
distinct  families,  the  anterior  antennsB  are  furnished  with  peculiar 
thread-like  bodies,  which  are  believed  to  act  as  smell ing-organs, 
and  these  are  much  more  numerous  in  the  males  than  in  the 
females.  As  the  males,  witliout  any  unusual  development  of 
their  olfactory  organs,  would  almost  certainly  be  able  sooner  or 
later  to  find  the  females,  the  increased  number  of  the  smelling- 
threads  has  probably  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection,  by 
the  better  provided  males  having  been  the  more  successful  in 
finding  partners  and  in  producing  offspring.  Fritz  Miillor  has 
described  a  remarkable  dimorphic  species  of  Tanais,  in  which  the 
male  is  represented  by  two  distinct  forms,  which  never  graduate 
into  each  other.  In  the  one  form  the  male  is  furnished  with 
more  numerous  smell ing-threads,  and  in  the  other  form  with 
more  powerful  and  more  elongated  chelsB  or  pincers,  which  serve 
to  hold  the  female.  Fritz  Miiller  suggests  that  these  differences 
l)etween  the  two  male  forms  of  the  same  species  may  have 
originated  in  certain  individuals  having  varied  in  the  number  of 
the  smelling-threads,  whilst  other  individuals  varied  in  the 
fehape  and  size  of  their  chelae ;  so  that  of  the  former,  those  which 
were  best  able  to  find  the  female,  and  of  the  latter,  those  which 

®  See  his  beautiful  monograph  on  '  See   M.  Perrier,  *  I'Origine  de 

•  British   Annelids,*   part    i.    1873,     THoinme  d'apr^   Darwin,'  *  Reviic 
p.  3.  Scientifique/  Feb.  1873,  p.  866. 
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Tere  beat  able  to  hold  her,  have  left  the  greatest  number  fA 

progeny  to  inherit  their  respective  advantages.' 

In  some  of  the  lower  crustaceans,  the  right  anterior  antenna 

„  of  the  male  differs  greatly  in  structure 

from  tho  left,  the  latter  resembling  in 

its  simple  tapering  joints  the  antennie 

of  the    female.      In    the    male    the 

modiiicd  antenna  is  either  swollen  in 

the    middle    or    angularly    bent,    or 

converted    (fig.   4)    into   an    elegant, 

and  sometimes  wonderfully  complex, 

prehensile  organ.*   It  serves,  as  I  heat 

from   Sir    J.  Lubbock,  to    hold    the 

I   female,  and  for  this  same  purpose  one 

of  the  two  posterior  legs  (6)  cm  the 

same  side  of  the  body  is  converted 

into  a  forceps.    In  anotlier  family  the 

inferior    or    jKisterior    antennte    are 

"curiously  zigzagged"  in  the  males 

alone. 

In  the  higher  crustaceans  the  an- 
terior legs  are  developed  into  chels 
or  pincers ;  and  these  are  generally 
ki^r  in  the  malo  than  in  the  female, 
— so  much  so  that  the  market  yalue  of 
the  male  edible  crab  (Gincer  jiiiyiirKs), 
nccoriliiig  to  Mr.  C.  Spence  Rite,  is 
five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  fe- 
male. In  many  species  the  cheln  are 
of  uneqiial  size  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body,  the  right-hand  one  being,  as 

,. J  ^^  informed  by  Mr.  Bate,  generally, 

though  not  invariably,  the  lai^est.  This  inoquality  is  also  often 
much  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  The  two  chete 
of  the  male  often  differ  in  structure  (iigs.  5,  6,  and  7),  the 
smaller  one  resembling  that  of  the  female.  What  advantage  is 
gained  by  their  ineijnality  in  size  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 


b.  PiHleriiir  pulr  of  Ibimclc  l(gi 


'  '  Facta  Hnd  ArBui 
Darwin,'  English  Irnnsla 
20.  See  the  previmis  di. 
the  olfactory  threads, 
def     ■■    ■ 


..  1889,  p. 
Sars    has 


igous  eei'iea.  : 

quoted  in  '  Nature,"  1870,  epect   t 

p.  455)  in  a  Norwegian  crustacean,  mentioi 

the  Pontoparcia  nginil.  '  t'acU 

'  See  Sir  J.  Lubbock  in  '  Annals  18(J0,  [ 


and    Mag.    of  Kill.    Hist.'   vol.    li. 


.  vii.  See  also  Lnbboclc  in 
..  Y.at.  Sac'  vol.  ir.  new 
56-1858,  p.  e.  With  ro- 
the  zig-zagf;e^  ant«Dna 
i  IwloBT,  see  Fritz  Muller, 
L.I  Arguniuiita  for  Darwio,' 
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body,  and  by  the  inequality  beins  much  greater  in  the  male  than 
in  the  female ;  and  why,  wheu  the;  are  of  equal  size,  botli  ars 


often  much  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  is  not  known. 
As  1  heat  from  Mr,  Bate,  the  chelse  are  sometimes  of  such  lenpth 
and  Rize  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  used  for  cajrying  food  to  the 
mouth.  In  the  males  of  certain  freshwater  prawns  (Paliemon) 
the  right  leg  is  actually  longer  than  the  whole  body."  The 
gr  ■At  size  of  the  one  leg  with  its  chelte  may  aid  the  male  in 
ligliting  with  his  rivals;  but  this  will  not  account  for  their 

"  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  C.  Spence  595.  I  am  j^reatly  iDdebted  to  Mr. 
Biito,  with  figures,  in  '  Prou.  ZoolHg.  Speii<:e  Bate  for  nearly  all  the  nbove 
Soc'    1868,    p,    36.1;    and    on    the      statemenis  with  reepfel  to  the  ohelsi 
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inequality  in  the  female  on  the  opposite  sides  of  of  the  body.  In 
Gtelasimns,  according  to  a  statement  quoted  by  Mihie-Edwards,^^ 
the  male  and  the  female  live  in  the  same  burrow,  and  this 
shews  that  they  pair ;  the  male  closes  the  mouth  of  the  burrow 
with  one  of  its  chelae,  which  is  enormously  developed ;  so  that 
here  it  indirectly  serves  as  a  means  of  defence.  Their  main  nse 
however,  is  probably  to  seize  and  to  secure  the  female,  and  this 
in  some  instances,  as  with  Gammarus,  is  known  to  be  the  case 
The  male  of  the  hermit  or  soldier  crab  (Pagurtis)  for  weeks 
together,  carries  about  the  shell  inhabited  by  the  female."  The 
sexes,  however,  of  the  common  shore-crab  (Carcinua  mctnas),  as 
Mr.  Bate  informs  me,  unite  directly  after  the  female  has  motdted 
her  hard  shell,  when  she  is  so  soft  that  she  would  be  injured  if 
seized  by  the  strong  pincers  of  the  male ;  but  as  she  is  caught 
and  carried  about  by  the  male  before  moulting,  she  could  then  be 
seized  with  impunity. 

Fritz  Muller  states  that  certain  species  of  Melita  are  distin- 
guished from  all  other  amphipods  by  the  females  having  "  the 
"  coxal  lamellsB  of  the  penultimate  pair  of  feet  produced  into 
"  hook-Uke  processes,  of  which  the  males  lay  hold  \nth  the 
"  hands  of  the  first  pair."  The  development  of  these  hook-like 
processes  has  probably  followed  from  those  fomalMdjUflb  were 
the  most  securely  held  during  the  act  of  reprodwifiSiPiaving 
left  the  largest  number  of  offspring.  Another  Brazilian  amj^- 
pod  (Orchestm  Darwinii,  fig.  8)  presents  a  case  of  dimorphism, 
like  that  of  Tanais ;  for  there  are  two  male  forms,  which  differ 
in  the  structure  of  their  chelae.^*  As  either  chela  would  certainly 
suflBce  to  hold  the  female, — for  both  are  now  used  for  this  purpose, 
— the  two  male  forms  probably  originated  by  some  having  varied 
in  one  manner  and  some  in  another ;  both  forms  having  derived 
certain  special,  but  nearly  equal  advantages,  from  their  differently 
shaped  organs. 

It  is  not  known  that  male  crustaceans  fight  together  for  the 
possession  of  tlie  females,  but  it  is  probably  the  case ;  for  with 
most  animals  when  the  male  is  larger  than  the  female,  he  seems 
to  owe  his  greater  size  to  his  ancestors  having  fought 
with  other  males  during  many  generations.  In  most  of  the 
orders,  especially  in  the  highest  or  the  Brachyura,  the  male  is 
larger  than  the  female ;  the  parasitic  genera,  however,  in  which 
the  sexes  follow  different  habits  of  life,  and  most  of  the  Ento- 
mostraca  must  be  excepted.    The  chelfe  of  many  crustaceans  are 

^^  *  Hist.  Nat.  des  Cirkat.'  torn.  ii.  of  S.  Devon.* 

1837,  p.  50.  ^'  Fritz  M«Iier,  *  Facts  and  Argu- 

»«  Mr.   C.   Sf-ence    Bate,      Brit,  roents  for  Darwin,'  18G9,  pp.  25-28 
Assoc.,  Fourth  Report  on  the  Fauna 
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veapoDB  well  adapted  for  fighting.  Thus  when  a  Devil-crab 
(PwtuniM  yuier)  was  seen  bj  a  son  of  Mr.  Bate  fighting  with  a 
Carcinus  manias,  the  latter  was  soon  thrown  on  its  back,  and  had 
ever;  limb  torn  from  its  body.  When  ^veral  males  of  a  Brazilian 
Gelasimus,  a  species  furnished  with  iraraense  pincers,  were 
placed  together  in  a  gloss  vessel  by  Fiitz  MUller,  they  mutilated 
and  killed  oue  another.  -  Ur.  Bate  put  a  large  male  C'arcinu* 


vuenas  into  a  pan  of  water,  inhabited  by  a  female  which  was 
paired  with  a  smaller  male ;  but  the  latter  ivas  soon  dispossessed. 
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Mr.  Bate  adds,  "  if  they  fought,  the  victory  was  a  bloodless  one,. 
*'  for  I  saw  no  wounds."  This  same  naturalist  separated  a  male 
sand-skipper  (so  common  on  our  sea-shores),  Gammarus  ittarinvBj 
from  its  female,  both  of  whom  were  imprisoned  in  the  same 
vessel  with  many  individuals  of  the  same  species.  The  female, 
when  thus  divorced,  soon  joined  the  others.  After  a  time  the 
male  was  put  again  into  the  same  vessel ;  and  he  then,  after 
swimming  about  for  a  time,  dashed  into  the  crowd,  and  without 
Etny  fighting  at  once  took  away  his  wife.  This  fact  shews  that 
in  the  Amphipoda,  an  order  low  in  the  scale,  the  males  and 
females  recognise  each  other,  and  are  mutually  attached. 

The  mental  powers  of  the  Crustacea  are  probably  higher  than 
at  first  sight  appears  probable.  Any  one  who  tries  to  catch  one 
of  the  shore-crabs,  so  common  on  tropical  coasts,  will  perceive 
how  wary  and  alert  they  are.  There  is  a  large  crab  (Bitytis 
latro),  found  on  coral  islands,  which  makes  a  tliick  bed  of  the 
picked  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  burrow. 
It  feeds  on  the  fallen  fruit  of  this  tree  by  tearing  off  the  husk, 
fibre  by  fibre ;  and  it  always  begins  at  that  end  where  the  three 
eye-like  depressions  are  situated.  It  then  breaks  through  one  of 
these  eyes  by  hammering  with  its  heavy  front  pincers,  and 
turning  round,  extracts  the  albuminous  core  with  its  narrow 
posterior  pincers.  But  these  actions  are  probably  instinctive,  so 
that  they  would  be  perfonned  as  well  by  a  young  animal  as  by 
an  old  one.  The  following  case,  however,  can  hardly  be  so  con- 
sidered :  a  trustworthy  naturalist,  Mr.  Gardner,"  whilst  watching 
a  shore-crab  (Gclasimus)  making  its  burrow,  threw  some  shells 
towards  the  hole.  One  rolled  in,  and  three  other  shells  remained 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  mouth.  In  about  five  minutes  the 
crab  brought  out  the  shell  which  had  fallen  in,  and  carried  it 
away  to  the  distance  of  a  foot ;  it  then  saw  the  three  other  shells 
lying  near,  and  evidently  thinking  that  they  might  likewise  roll 
in,  carried  them  to  the  spot  where  it  had  laid  the  first  It 
would,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  distinguish  this  act  from  one 
performed  by  man  by  the  aid  of  reason. 

Mr,  Bate  does  not  know  of  any  well-marked  case  of  difference 
of  colour  in  the  two  sexes  of  our  British  crustaceans,  in  which 
respect  the  sexes  of  the  higher  animals  so  often  differ.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  males  and  females  differ  slightly  in  tint,  bxik 
Mr.  Bate  thinks  not  more  than  may  be  accounted  for  by  their 
different  habits  of  life,  such  as  by  the  male  wandering  more 
about,  and  being  thus  more  exposed  to  the  light.    Dr.  Power 

**  *  Travels    in    the   Interior    of     463,  an  account,  of  the  habits  of  the 
Brazil,'  1846,  p.  111.    I  have  given,      Birgos. 
in  my  *  Journal  of   Researches,*  p. 
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tried  to  distinguish  by  colour  the  sexes  of  the  several  species 
which  inhabit  the  Mauritius,  but  failed,  except  with  one  species 
of  Squilla,  probably  S.  stylifera,  the  male  of  which  is  described  as 
being  "  of  a  beautiful  bluish-green,"  with  some  of  the  appendages 
cherry-red,  whilst  the  female  is  clouded  with  brown  and  grey, 
"  with  the  red  about  her  much  less  vivid  than  in  the  male."  '* 
In  this  case,  we  may  suspect  the  agency  of  sexual  selection. 
From  M.  Bert's  observations  on  Daphnia,  when  placed  in  a  vessel 
iilimiinated  by  a  prism,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  even  the 
lowest  crust.aceans  can  distinguish  colours.  With  Saphirina  (an 
oceanic  genus  of  Entomostraca),  the  males  are  furnished  with 
minute  shields  or  cell-like  bodies,  which  exhibit  beautiful 
changing  colours;  these  are  absent  in  the  females,  and  in 
both  sexes  of  one  species."  It  would,  however)  be  extremely 
rash  to  conclude  that  these  curious  organs  serve  to  attract  the 
females.  I  am  informed  by  Fritz  Miiller,  that  in  the  female  of  a 
Brazilian  species  of  Gelasiraus,  the  whole  body  is  of  a  nearly 
uniform  greyish-brown.  In  the  male  the  posterior  part  of  the 
cephalo-thorax  is  pure  white,  with  the  anterior  part  of  a  rich 
green,  shading  into  dark  brown ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these 
colours  are  liable  to  change  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes — ^the 
white  becoming  dirty  grey  or  even  black,  the  green  "  losing  much 
"  of  its  brilliancy."  It  deserves  especial  notice  that  the  males  do 
not  acquire  their  bright  colours  until  they  become  mature.  They 
appear  to  be  much  more  numerous  than  the  females;  they 
differ  also  in  the  larger  size  of  their  chel».  In  some  species  of 
the  genus,  probably  in  all,  the  sexes  pair  and  inhabit  the  same 
burrow.  They  are  also,  as  we  have  seen,  highly  intelligent 
animals.  From  these  various  considerations  it  seems  probable 
that  the  male  in  this  species  has  become  gaily  ornamented  in 
order  to  attract  or  excite  the  female. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  the  male  Gelasimus  does  not 
acquire  his  conspicuous  colours  until  mature  and  nearly  ready 
to  breed.  This  seems  a  general  rule  in  the  whole  class  in  respect 
to  the  many  remarkable  structural  differences  between  the  sexes. 
Wo  shall  hereafter  find  the  same  law  prevailing  throughout  the 
great  sub-kingdom  of  the  Vertebrata;  and  in  all  cases  it  is 
eminently  distinctive  of  characters  which  have  been  acquired 
through  sexual  selection.  Fritz  MUller"  gives  some  striking 
instauces  of  this  law ;  thus  the  male  sand-hopper  (Orchestia) 
does  not,  until  nearly  full  grown,  acquire  his  large  claspers, 

**  Mr.  Ch.  Fraser,  in  *  Proc.  Zoo-         "  Claus,  *  Die  freilebenden  Cope- 
log.  Soc.'  18G9,  p.  3.     I  am  indebted  poden,'  1863,  s.  35. 
to  Mr.  Bite  for  Dr.  Power's  state-  "  *  Facts   and  Arguments/  &c., 
ment.  p.  79. 
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which  are  very  differently  constructed  from  those  of  the  female; 
whilst  young,  his  claspers  resemble  those  of  the  female. 

Class,  Arachnida  (Spiders). — The  sexes  do  not  generally  difibr 
much  in  colour,  but  the  males  are  often  darker  than  the  females, 
a^  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  BlackwalFs  magnificent  work.'*  In  some 
species,  however,  the  difference  is  conspicuous :  thus  the  female 
of  ISparassus  smdraydulus  is  dullish  green,  whilst  the  adult  male 
has  the  aMomen  of  a  fine  yellow,  with  three  longitudinal  stripes 
of  rich  red.  In  certain  species  of  Thomisus  the  sexes  closely 
resemble  each  other,  in  others  they  differ  much ;  and  analogous 
cases  occur  in  many  other  genera.  It  is  often  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  two  sexes  departs  most  from  the  ordinary  coloration 
of  the  genus  to  which  the  species  belong ;  but  Mr.  BlackwaU 
thinks  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  the  male ;  and  Canestnni " 
remarks  that  in  certain  genera  the  males  can  be  specifically  dis- 
tinguished with  ease,  but  the  females  with  great  difficulty.  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  BlackwaU  that  the  sexes  whilst  young  usually 
resemble  each  other ;  and  both  often  undergo  great  changes  in 
colour  during  their  successive  moults,  before  arriving  at  maturity. 
In  other  cases  the  male  alone  appears  to  change  colour.  Thus 
the  male  of  the  above  bright-coloured  Sparassus  at  first  re- 
sembles the  female,  and  acquires  his  peculiar  tints  only  when 
nearly  adult.  Spiders  are  possessed  of  acute  senses,  and  exhibit 
much  intelligence;  as  is  well  known,  the  females  often  shew 
the  strongest  affection  for  their  eggs,  wliich  they  carry  about 
enveloped  in  a  silken  web.  The  males  search  eagerly  for  the 
females,  and  have  been  seen  by  Canestrini  and  others  to  fight  for 
possession  of  tbem.  This  same  author  says  that  the  union  of  the 
two  sexes  has  been  observed  in  about  twenty  species ;  and  he 
asserts  positively  that  the  female  rejects  some  of  the  males  who 
court  her,  threatens  them  with  open  mandibles,  and  at  last  after 
long  hesitation  accepts  the  chosen  one.  From  these  several 
considerations,  we  may  admit  with  some  confidence  that  the 
well-marked  differences  in  colour  between  the  sexes  of  certain 
species  are  the  results  of  sexual  selection ;  though  we  have  not 
here  the  best  kind  of  evidence, — the  display  by  the  male  of  his 
ornaments.  From  the  extreme  variability  of  colour  in  the  male 
of  some  species,  for  instance  of  Thei-idion  lineatum,  it  would 
appear  that  these  sexual  characters  of  the  males  have  not  as  yet 
become  well  fixed.    Canestrini  draws  the  same  conclusion  from 

^*  *  A  History  of  the  Spiders  of  *  Caratteri  sessuali  secondarii  d^li 

Great  Britain/  1861-64.     For  the  Arachnidi,*  in  the  *Atti  della  Soa 

following  facts,  see  pp.  77,  88,  102.  Veneto-Treutina  di  Sc.  Nat  Padova, 

*•  This  author  has  recently  pub-  vol.  i.  Fasc.  3,  1873. 
lished    u    valuable    essay    on    the 
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the  fact  that  the  males  of  certain  species  present  two  forms, 
differing  from  each  other  in  the  size  and  length  of  their  jaws ;  and 
this  reminds  us  of  the  above  cases  of  dimorphic  crustaceans. 

The  male  is  generally  much  smaller  than  the  female,  sometimes 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,^  and  he  is  forced  to  be  extremely 
cautious  in  making  his  advances,  as  the  female  often  carries  her 
coyness  to  a  dangerous  pitch.  De  Geer  saw  a  male  that  "  in  the 
**  midst  of  his  preparatory  caresses  was  stized  by  the  object  of 
"  his  attentions,  enveloped  by  her  in  a  web  and  then  devoured,  a 
"  sight  which,  as  he  adds,  tilled  him  with  horror  and  iodignation."" 
The  Kev.  0.  P.  Cambridge  ^  accounts  in  the  following  manner 
for  the  extreme  small  ness  of  the  male  in  the  genus  Kephila. 
"  M.  Vinson  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  agile  way  in  which 
"  the  diminutive  male  escapes  from  tlie  ferocity  of  the  female,  by 
"  gliding  about  and  playing  hide  and  seek  over  her  body  and 
"  along  her  gigantic  limbs :  in  such  a  pursuit  it  is  evident  that 
"  the  chances  of  escape  would  be  in  favour  of  the  smallest  males, 
**  while  the  larger  ones  would  fall  early  victims ;  thus  gradually 
"  a  diminutive  race  of  males  would  be  selected,  until  at  last  they 
"  would  dwindle  to  the  smallest  possible  size  compatible  with  the 
'•  exercise  of  their  generative  functions, — in  fact  probably  to  the 
**  size  we  now  see  them,  i.e.,  so  small  as  to  be  a  sort  of  parasite 
"  upon  the  female,  and  either  beneath  her  notice,  or  too  agile  and 
"  too  small  for  her  to  catch  without  great  difficulty." 

Westring  has  made  the  interesting  discovery  that  the  males 
of  several  species  of  Tlieridion '*  have  the  power  of  making 
a  stridfilating  sound,  wliilst  the  females  are  mute.  The  ap- 
paratus consists  of  a  serrated  ridge  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen, 
against  which  the  hard  hinder  part  of  the  thorax  is  rubbed ;  and 
of  this  structure  not  a  trace  can  bo  detected  in  the  females.  It 
deserves  notice  that  several  writers,  including  the  well-known 
arachnologist  Waickenaer,  have  declared  that  spiders  are  attracted 
by  music.*^    From  the  analogy  of  the  Orthoptera  and  Homoptera, 


'•  Aug.  Vinson  (*  Arau^ides  des 
lies  de  la  Heunion/  pi.  vi.  tigs.  1 
and  2)  gives  a  good  instance  of  the 
small  size  of  the  male,  in  Kpeira 
nigra.  In  this  species,  as  I  may 
add,  the  male  is  testaceous  and  the 
female  black  with  legs  banded  with 
red.  Other  even  more  striking 
cases  of  inequality  in  size  between 
the  sexes  have  been  recorded 
('  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,' 
1868,  July,  p.  429>;  but  I  have 
not  seen  the  original  accounts. 

«»  Kirby  and  Spcnce, '  Introcluc- 

19 


tion   to  Kntomology,'  vol.  i    1818, 
r  280. 

«  'Proc.Zoolog.  Soc*  1871,  p.  621. 

*'  Theridion  {Asagena,  Sund.) 
serratipes^  A-punctatum  et  gutta- 
tum ;  see  Westring,  in  Kroyer, 
*  Naturhist.  Tidskrift,'  vol.  iv.  1842- 
1843,  p.  349;  and  vol.  ii.  1846- 
1849,  p.  342.  See,  also,  for  other 
species, '  Aranese  SuecicBB,'  p.  184. 

>*  Dr.  H.  H.  van  Zouteveen,  in 
his  Dutch  translation  of  this  work 
(vol.  i.  p.  444),  has  collected  several 
cases. 
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to  be  described  in  the  next  chapter,  we  may  feel  ahnost  sure 
that  the  stridulation  serves,  as  Westring  also  believes,  to  call 
or  to  excite  the  female ;  and  this  is  the  first  case  known  to  me 
in  the  ascending  scale  of  the  animal  kingdom  of  sounds  emitted 

for  this  purpose.'** 

Glass,  Myriapoda, — ^In  neither  of  the  two  orders  in  this  class, 
the  millipedes  and  centipedes,  can  I  find  any  wdl-markod 
instances  of  such  sexual  differences  as  more  particularly  concem 
us.  In  Qlomeris  limb'ita,  however,  and  perhaps  in  some  few 
other  species,  the  males  differ  slightly  in  colour  fvom  the  females ; 
but  tliis  Glomeris  is  a  highly  variable  species.  In  the  males  of 
the  Diplopoda,  the  logs  belonging  either  to  one  of  the  anterior  or 
of  the  posterior  segments  of  the  body  are  modified  into  pre- 
hensile hooks  which  serve  to  secure  the  female.  In  some  specif 
of  lulus  the  tarsi  of  the  male  are  furnished  with  membranous 
suckers  for  the  same  purposa  As  we  shall  see  when  we  treat 
of  Insects,  it  is  a  much  more  unusual  circumstance,  that  it  is 
the  female  in  Lithobius,  which  is  furnished  with  prehensile 
appendages  at  the  extremity  of  her  body  for  holding  the  male.* 


CIIAPTER  X. 
Seoombary  Sxxual  Characteks  of  Insects. 

Dirersified  structures  possessed  bv  the  males  for  sei2iDg  the  females— 
DifTerences  between  the  sexes,  of  which  the  meaning  is  not  understood^ 
Difference  in  size  between  the  sexes — Thysanura — Diptera — Hemiptera 
— Homoptera,  musical  powers  possessed  by  the  males  alone — Orthopteni, 
musical  instruments  of  the  males,  much  diversified  in  structure ; 
pugnicity;  colours — Neuroptera,  sexual  differences  in  colour — Hjme- 
Moptera,  pugnacity  and  colon i*s—Coleoptera,  colours;  furnished  with 
great  hprus,  apparently  as  an  ornament;  biittles;  stridulating  organs 
geueruliy  common  to  both  sexes. 

In  the  imincnse  class  of  insects  the  sexes  sometimes  differ  in 
their  locomotive-organs,  and  often  in  their  sense-organs,  as  in 
the  pectinated  and  beautifully  plumose  antennse  of  the  males  oi 
many  species.  In  Chloeon,  one  of  the  Ephemerse,  the  male  has 
great  pillared  ej  es,  of  which  the  female  is  entirely  destitute.' 
The  ocelli  are  absent  in  the  femiJes  of  certain  insects,  as  in  the 

••  Hilgendorf,  however,  has  lately  *  Hist.  Nat.  des  Insectes  :  Apteres»' 

called   attention    to    an    analogous  torn.  iv.  1847,  pp.  17,  19,  68. 
ftructurc   in   sonie  of   the   higher         *  Sir    J.     Lubbock,     '  Transect. 

crustaceans,  which   seems  adapted  Linnean   Soc.*  vol.   xxv.   1866.    p. 

to  produce  Bound ;  sec  *  Zoological  484.      With  respect    to    the    Mu- 

Record,' 1869,  p.  603.  tillidse,    see    Westwood,   ^Modern 

2«  Walckenaer   et    P.    Gcrvais,  Class,  of  Insects,'  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 
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MutillidsQ;  and  here  the  females  are  likewise  wingless.  But 
we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  structures  by  which  one  male  is 
enabled  to  conquer  another^  either  in  battle  or  courtship,  through 
his  strength,  pugnacity,  ornaments,  or  music.  The  innumerable 
contrivances,  therefore,  by  which  the  male  is  able  to  seize  the 
female,  may  be  briefly  passed  over.  Besides  the  complex  structures 
at  the  apex  of  the  abdomen,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  ranked 
as  primary  organs,*  "it  is  astom'shing,"  as  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh*  has 
remarked,  "  how  many  different  organs  are  worked  in  by  nature 
''  for  the  seemingly  insignificant  object  of  enabling  the  male  to 
''  grasp  the  female  firmly."  The  mandibles  or  jaws  are  some- 
times used  for  this  purpose ;  thus  the  male  Corydulis  cornutus  (a 
neuropterous  insect  in  some  degree  allied  to  the  Dragon-flies,  &c.) 
has  immense  curved  jaws,  many  times  longer  than  those  of  the 
female ;  and  they  are  smooth  instead  of  being  toothed,  so  that 
he  is  liius  enabled  to  seize  her  without  injury.*  One  of  the 
stag-beetles  of  North  America  (Lucanus  da/ thus)  uses  his  jaws, 
which  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  female,  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  probably  likewise  for  fighting.  In  one  of  the 
sand-wasps  (Ammophila)  the  jaws  in  the  two  sexes  are  closely 
alike,  but  are  used  for  widely  different  purposes :  the  males,  as 
Professor  Westwood  observes,  "  are  exceedingly  ardent,  seizing 
**  their  partners  round  the  neck  with  their  sickle-shaped  jaws;"* 
whilst  the  females  use  these  organs  for  burrowing  in  sand-banks 
and  making  their  nests. 

The  tarsi  of  the  front-legs  are  dilated  in  many  male  beetles,  or 
are  furnished  with  broad  cushions  of  hairs ;  and  in  many  genera 
of  water-beetles  they  are  armed  with  a  round  flat  sucker,  so  that 
the  male  may  adhere  to  the  slippery  body  of  the  female.    It  is  a 


*  These  organs  in  the  male  often 
differ  in  closely-allied  species,  and 
atford  excellent  specific  characters. 
But  their  importance,  from  a  func* 
tional  point  of  view,  as  Mr.  R. 
MacLachlan  has  remarked  to  me, 
has  probably  been  overrated.  It 
has  been  suggested,  that  slight  dif- 
ferenjes  in  these  organs  would 
snffice  to  prevent  the  intercrossing 
of  well-marked  varieties  or  incipient 
species,  and  would  thus  aid  in  their 
development.  That  this  can  hardly 
be  the  case,  we  may  infer  from  the 
many  recorded  cases  (see,  for  in- 
instance,  Bronn,  '  Gcschichte  der 
Natnr,'  B.  ii.  1843,  s.  164;  and 
Westwood,  *  Transact.  Ent.  Soc* 
rol.  m.  1842,  p.   195)  of  distinct 


species  having  been  observed  in 
union.  Mr.  MacLachlan  informs 
me  (vide  *  Stett.  Ent.  Zeitung,* 
1867,  s.  155)  that  when  several 
species  of  Phryganidae,  which  pre- 
sent strongly-pronounced  diflferenrcs 
of  this  kind,  were  confined  together 
by  Dr.  Aug.  Meyer,  thet/  cou/>led, 
and  one  pair  produced  fertile  ova. 

*  *  The  Practical  Entomologist, 
Philadelphia,  vol.  ii.  May,  1867 
p.  88. 

*  Mr.  Walsh,  ibid.  p.  107. 

*  *  Modern    classificaticn    of    In 
sects,'  vol.  ii.  1840,  pp.  205,  206 
Mr.  Walsh,  who  called  my  attention 
to  the  double  use  of  the  jaws,  says 
that    he    has   repeatedly  observed 
this  fact. 
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much  more  unusual  circumstance  that  the  female  of  some  water- 
beetles  (Dytiscus)  have  their  elytra  deeply  grooved,  and  in 
Acilius  sulcatus  thickly  set  with  hairs,  as  an  aid  to  the  male. 

The  females  of  some  other  water- 
beetles.  (Hydroporus)  have  their 
elytra  punctured  for  the  same 
purpose.®  In  the  male  of  Crabro 
crthrarius  (fig.  9),  it  is  the  tibia 
which  is  dilated  into  a  broad 
horny  plate,  with  minute  mem- 
braneous dots,  giving  to  it  a  sin- 
gular appearance  like  that  of  a 
riddle.''  In  the  male  of  Fenthe 
(a  genus  of  beetles)  a  few  of  the 
middle  joints  of  the  antennsB  are 
dilated  and  furnished  on  the  in- 
ferior surface  with  cushions  of  bair, 
exactly  like  those  on  the  tarsi  of 
the  CarabidsB,  "  and  obviously  for 
"  the  same  end."  In  male  dragon- 
flies,  "  the  appendages  at  the  tip 
''  of  the  tail  are  modified  in  an 
"  almost  infinite  variety  of  curious 
"  patterns  to  enable  them  to  em- 
'*  brace  the  neck  of  the  female." 
Lastly,  in  the  males  of  many  in- 
sects, the  legs  are  furnished  with  peculiar  spines,  knolxs  or 
spurs ;  or  the  whole  leg  is  bowed  or  thickened,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  invariably  a  sexual  character ;  or  one  pair,  or  all  three 
pairs  are  elongated,  sometimes  to  an  extravagant  length.* 

The  sexes  of  many  species  in  all  the  orders  present  differences, 
of  which  the  meaning  is  not  understood.  One  curious  case  is 
that  of  a  beetle  (fig.  10),  the  male  of  which  has  the  left  mandible 
much  enlarged;  go  that  the  mouth  is  greatly  distorteti.  In 
another  Carabiduus  beetle,  Eurygnathus,^  we  have  the  case. 


Fig.  9.  Crabro  cribraiius.    Upper  figure, 
male;  luwer  ligure,  feiuale. 


•  We  have  here  a  curious  and 
inexplicable  case  of  dimorphism,  for 
some  of  the  females  of  four  Euro- 
pean species  of  Dytiscus,  and  of 
certain  species  of  Hydroporus,  have 
their  elytra  smooth ;  and  no  inter- 
mediate gradations  between  the 
8ulcated  or  punctured,  and  the  quite 
smooth  elytra  have  been  observed. 
See  Dr.  H.  Schaum,  as  quoted  in 
the  *  Zoologist/  vol.  v.-vi.  1847-48, 
p.  1896.     Also  Kirby  and  Spence, 


*  Introduction  to  Entomology,*  vol. 
iii.  182G,  p.  305. 

'  West  wood,  *  Modern  Class.*  vol. 
ii.  p.  193.  The  following  state- 
ment  about  Peuthe,  and  others  in 
inverted  commas,  are  taken  from 
Mr.  Walsh,  '  Practical  Entomolo- 
gist,* Philadelphia,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

®  Kirby  and  Spence,  'Introduct.* 
&c.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  332-336. 

*  ^  Insecta  Maderensia,*  1854,  {w 
20. 
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unique  as  far  as  known  to  Mr.  Wollaston,  of  the  hecxi  of  the 
female  being  much  broader  and  larger^  though  in  a  variable 
degree,  than  that  of  the  male.  Any  number 
of  such  cases  could  be  given.  They  abound 
in  the  Lepidoptera:  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary is  that  certain  male  butterflies 
have  their  fore-legs  more  or  less  atrophied, 
with  the  tibisB  and  tarsi  reduced  to  mere  ru- 
dimentary knobs.  The  wings,  also,  in  the  two 
sexes  often  differ  in  neuration/^  and  some- 
times considerably  in  outline,  as  in  the  Ari- 
coris  epitns,  which  wtis  shewn  to  me  in  the 
British  Museum  by  Mr.  A.  Butler.  The  males 
of  .certain  South  American  butterflies  have 
tufts  of  hair  on  the  margins  of  the  wings, 
and  homy  excrescences  on  the  discs  of  the 
posterior  pair."  In  several  British  butter- 
flies, as  shewn  by  Mr.  Wonfor,  the  males  alone 
are  in  parts  clothed  with  peculiar  scales. 

The  use  of  the  bright  light  of  the  female 
glow-worm  has  been  subject  to  much  discus- 
sion. The  male  is  feebly  luminous,  as  are  the 
larvae  and  even  the  eggs.  It  has  bet^n  srp- 
ix)sed  by  some  authors  that  the  light  serves  to 
frighten  away  enemies,  and  by  others  to 
guide  the  male  to  the  female.  At  last,  Mr. 
Belt  ^2  appears  to  have  solved  the  difficulty : 
he  finds  that  all  the  Lampyridse  which  he  has 
tried  are  highly  distasteful  to  insectivorous 
mammals  and  birds.  Hence  it  is  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Bates*  view,  hereafter  to  be  explained, 
that  many  insects  mimic  the  Lampyridse 
closely,  in  order  to  be  mistaken  for  them,  and  pig  ,0.  Taphroderea 
thus  to  escape  destruction.  He  further  be-  distortus  (much  en 
lieves  that  the  luminous  species  profit  by 
l>eing  at  once  recognised  as  unpalatable. 
It  is  probable  that  the  same  explanation  may  be  extended  to  the 


lai^ed).  Upper  fig- 
ure, male  ;  lower 
figure,  female. 


*°  E.  Doubleday,  *  Annals  and 
Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.*  vol.  i.  1848,  p. 
379.  I  may  add  that  the  wings  in 
certain  Hymenoptera  (see  Shuckard, 
*  Fossorial  Hymenop.'  1837,  pp.  39- 
43)  ditifer  in  neuration  according  to 
sex. 

"  H.  W.  Bates,  in  *  Journal  of 
Proc  Linn.  Soc.*  vol.  vi.  1862,  p. 


74.  Mr.  Wonfor's  observations  are 
quoted  in  *  Popular  Science  Review,* 
1868,  p.  343. 

^*  *The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,' 
1874,  pp.  316-320.  On  the  phos- 
phorescence of  the  eggs,  see  *  Annals 
and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.*  1871,*  Nov^ 
p.  372. 
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Elat6rs,  both  sexes  of  which  are  highly  luminous.  It  is  not 
known  why  the  wings  of  the  female  glow-worm  have  not  beun 
developed;  but  in  her  present  state  she  closely  resembles  a 
larva,  and  as  larvsQ  are  so  largely  preyed  on  by  many  animals, 
wo  can  understand  why  she  has  been  rendered  so  much  more 
luminous  and  conspicuous  than  the  male ;  and  why  the  larvse 
themselves  are  likewise  luminous. 

Differevhce  in  Size  between  the  Sexes. — ^With  insects  of  all  kinds 
the  males  are  commonly  smaller  than  the  females;  and  this 
difference  can  often  be  detected  even  in  the  larval  state.  So 
considerable  is  the  difference  between  the  male  and  female 
cocoons  of  the  silk- moth  (Bonibyx  mori),  that  in  France  they  are 
separated  by  a  particular  mode  of  weighing."  In  the  lower 
classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  greater  size  of  the  females 
seems  generally  to  depend  on  their  developing  an  enormons 
number  of  ova ;  and  this  may  to  a  certain  extent  hold  good  with 
insects.  But  Dr.  Wallace  has  suggested  a  much  more  probable 
explanation.  He  finds,  after  carefully  attending  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  caterpillars  of  Bombyx  cynthia  and  yamamai,  and 
especially  to  that  of  some  dwarfed  caterpillars  reared  from  a 
second  brood  on  unnatural  food, ''  that  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
*'  dividual  moth  is  finer,  so  is  the  time  required  for  its  metamor- 
phosis  longer;  and  for  this  reason  the  female,  which  is  the 
larger  and  heavier  insect,  from  having  to  carry  her  numerous 
eggs,  will  be  preceded  by  the  male,  which  is  smaller  and  has 
"  less  to  mature."  ^*  Now  as  most  insects  are  short-lived,  and  as 
they  are  exposed  to  many  dangers,  it  would  manifestly  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  female  to  be  impregnated  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  end  would  be  gained  by  the  males  being  first  matured  in 
large  numbers  ready  for  the  advent  of  the  females ;  and  this 
again  would  naturally  follow,  as  Mr  A.  B.  Wallace  has  re- 
marked,^^  through  natural  selection;  for  the  smaller  males 
would  be  first  matured,  and  thus  would  procreate  a  large 
number  of  offspring  which  would  inherit  the  reduced  size  of 
their  male  parents,  whilst  the  larger  males  from  being  matured 
later  would  leave  fewer  offspring. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  male  insects 
being  smaller  than  the  females :  and  some  of  these  exceptions  are 
intelligible.  Size  and  strength  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
males,  which  fight  for  the  possession  of  the  females ;  and  in 
those  cases,  as  with  tLe  stag-beetle  (Lucanus),  the  males  are 
larger  than  the  females.      There  are,  however,  other   beetles 

"  Robinet,  '  Vera  k  Sole,'  1848,     vol.  v.  p.  486. 
p.  207.  "  '  Journal  of  Proc.  Ent  Soo.' 

"  *  Transact.  Ent.  Soc'  8rd  series,     Feb.  4th,  1867,  p.  Ixxi. 
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which  are  not  known  to  fight  together,  of  which  the  males 
ozceed  the  females  in  size ;  and  the  meaning  of  this  fact  is  not 
known;  hnt  in  some  of  these  cases,  as  with  the  huge  Dynastes 
and  Megasoma,  we  can  at  least  see  that  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  the  males  to  be  smaller  than  the  females,  in  order 
to  be  matured  before  them,  for  these  beetles  are  not  short-lived, 
and  there  would  be  ample  time  for  the  pairing  of  the  sexes.  So 
again,  male  dragon-flies  (Libellulidae)  are  sometimes  sensibly 
larger,  and  never  smaller,  than  the  females  ;^^  and  as  Mr. 
MacLachlan  believes,  they  do  not  generally  pair  with  the  females 
until  a  week  or  fortnight  has  elapsed,  and  until  they  have 
assumed  their  proper  masculine  colours.  But  the  most  curious 
case,  shewing  on  what  complex  and  easily-overlooked  relatioDS, 
80  trifling  a  character  as  difference  in  size  between  the  sexes 
may  depend,  is  that  of  the  aculeate  Hymenoptera ;  for  Mr.  F. 
Smith  informs  me  that  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
large  group,  the  males,  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule,  are 
smaller  than  the  females,  and  emerge  about  a  week  before  them ; 
but  amongst  the  Bees,  the  males  of  A^ii  mdlifica^  Anthidium 
manicatum,  and  Anthophora  acervorum,  and  amoDgst  the  Fossores^ 
the  males  of  the  AJethoca  ichneumortides,  are  larger  than  the 
females.  The  explanation  of  this  anomaly  is  that  a  marriage 
flight  is  absolutely  necessary  with  these  species,  and  the  male 
requires  great  strength  and  size  in  order  to  carry  the  female 
through  the  air.  Increased  size  has  here  been  acquired  in  op- 
position to  the  usual  relation  between  size  and  the  period  of 
development,  for  the  males,  though  larger,  emerge  before  the 
smaller  females. 

We  will  now  review  the  several  Orders,  selecting  such  fisusts 
as  more  particularly  concern  us.  The  Lepidoptera  (Butterflies 
aud  Moths)  will  be  retained  for  a  separate  chapter. 

Order,  Thysanura.^The  members  of  this  lowly  organized 
order  are  wingless,  dull-coloured,  minute  insects,  with  ugly, 
almost  misshapen  heads  and  bodies.  Their  sexes  do  not  differ ; 
but  they  are  interesting  as  shewing  us  that  the  males  pay 
sedulous  court  to  the  females  even  low  down  in  the  animal 
scale.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  "  says :  "  it  is  very  amusing  to  see  these 
"  little  creatures  {Smynthurus  luteus)  coquetting  together.  The 
**  male,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  female,  runs  round  her, 
*  and  they  butt  one  another,  standing  face  to  face,  and  moving 

1*  For  this  and  other  statements  see  p.  344. 

on  the  sise  of  the  sexes,  see  Kirby  "  *  Transact.  Linnean  Soc'  vol. 

and  Spence,  ibid.  vol.  iiL  p.  300 ;  xxvi.  1868,  p.  29tt. 
on  the  duration  of  life  in  insects. 
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**  backward  and  forward  like  two  playful  lambs.  Then  the 
'*  female  pretends  to  run  away  and  the  male  runs  after  her  with 
"  a  queer  appearance  of  anger,  gets  in  front  and  stands  &cmg 
"  her  again ;  then  she  turns  coyly  round,  but  he,  quicker  and 
*'  more  active,  scuttles  round  too,  and  seems  to  whip  her 
"  with  his  antennaa ;  then  for  a  bit  they  stand  face  to  £eu!6, 
"  play  with  their  antenn^B,  and  seem  to  be  all  in  all  to  one 
"  another." 

Order,  Diptera  (Flics). — The  sexes  differ  little  in  colour.  The 
greatest  difference,  known  to  Mr.  F.  Walker,  is  in  the  genus 
Bibio,  in  which  the  males  are  blackish  or  quite  black,  and  the 
females  obscure  brownish-orange.  The  genus  Elaphomyia,  di»- 
covered  by  Mr.  Wallace  ^  in  New  Guinea,  is  highly  remarkable, 
as  the  males  are  furnished  with  horns,  of  which  the  females  are 
quite  destitute.  The  horns  spring  from  beneath  the  eyes,  and 
curiously  resemble  those  of  a  stag,  being  either  branched  or  pal- 
mated.  In  one  of  the  species,  they  equal  the  whole  body  in 
length.  They  might  be  thought  to  be  adapted  for  fighting,,  but 
as  in  one  species  they  are  of  a  beautiful  pink  colour,  edged  with 
black,  with  a  pale  central  stripe,  and  as  these  insects  haye 
altogether  a  very  elegant  appearance,  it  is  perhaps  more  probable 
that  they  serve  as  ornaments.  That  the  males  of  some  Diptera 
fight  together  is  certain ;  for  Prof.  Westwood  *•  has  several  times 
seen  this  with  the  TipulsB.  The  males  of  other  Diptera  ap- 
parently try  to  win  the  females  by  their  music:  H.  Muller" 
watched  for  some  time  two  males  of  an  Eristalis  courting  a 
female;  they  hovered  above  her,  and  flew  from  side  to  side, 
making  a  high  hummiog  noise  at  the  same  time.  Gnats  and 
mosquitoes  (Culicidae;  also  seem  to  attract  each  other  by  hum- 
ming ;  and  Prof.  Mayer  has  recently  ascertained  that  the  hairs 
on  the  antennaB  of  the  male  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  notes  of  a 
tuning-fork,  within  the  range  of  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  female. 
The  longer  hairs  vibrate  sympathetically  with  the  graver  notes, 
and  the  shorter  hairs  with  the  higher  ones.  Landois  also  asserts 
that  he  has  repeatedly  drawn  down  a  whole  swarm  of  gnats  by 
uttering  a  particular  note.  It  may  be  added  that  the  mental 
faculties  of  the  Diptera  are  probably  higher  than  in  most  other  inr 
sects,  in  accordance  with  their  highly  developed  nervous  system." 

*■  *The  M«i!ay  Archipelago/  vol.         **  See  Mr.  B.  T.  Lowne's  interest- 

ii.  1869,  p.  31S.  ing  work,  *  On  the  Anatomy  of  the 

*•  'Modern  Classification   of  In-  Blow-fly, Musca  voraitoria,*  1870, p. 

sects,*  vol.  ii.  1840,  p.  526.  14.     He  remarks  (p.  33)  that,  **the 

^  Anwendung,  &c.,  '  Verh.  d.  n.  **  captured   flies  utter    a    peculiar 

V.  Jahrg.'  xxix.  p.  80.     Mayer,  in  *'  plaintive  note,  and  that  this  foand 

American  Naturalist,*  1874,  p.  236.  *'  causes  other  flies  to  disappear.** 
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Order,  Hemiptera  (Field-Bugs).— Mr.  J.  W.  Douglas,  who  has 
particularly  attended  to  the  British  species,  has  kindly  given  me 
an  account  of  their  sexual  differences.  The  males  of  some  species 
are  furnished  with  wings,  whilst  the  females  are  wingless ;  the 
sexes  differ  in  the  form  of  their  bodies,  elytra,  antennsB  and  tarsi ; 
but  as  the  signification  of  these  differences  are  unknown,  they 
may  be  here  passed  over.  The  females  are  generally  larger  and 
more  robust;  than  the  males.  With  British,  and,  as  far  as 
Mr.  Douglas  knows,  with  exotic  species,  the  sexes  do  not 
commonly  differ  much  in  colour;  but  in  about  six  British 
species  the  male  is  considerably  darker  than  the  female,  and 
in  about  four  other  species  the  female  is  darker  than  the  male. 
Both  sexes  of  some  species  are  beautifully  coloured;  and  as 
these  insects  emit  an  extremely  nauseous  odour,  their  con- 
spicuous colours  may  serve  as  a  signal  that  they  are  unpalat- 
able to  insectivorous  animals.  In  some  few  cases  their  colours 
appear  to  be  directly  protective :  thus  Prof.  Hoffmann  informs 
me  that  he  could  hardly  distioguish  a  small  pink  and  green 
species  from  the  buds  on  the  trunks  of  lime-trees,  which  this 
insect  frequents. 

Some  species  of  HeduvidaB  make  a  stridulating  noise ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  Plratts  stridulus,  this  is  said  '^  to  be  effected  by  the 
movement  of  the  neck  within  the  pro-thoracic  cavity.  Accord- 
ing to  Westring,  Heduvius  personatus  also  stridulates.  But  I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  a  sexual  character,  ex* 
cepting  that  with  non-social  insects  there  seems  to  be  no  use 
for  sound-producing  organs,  unless  it  be  as  a  sexual  call. 

Order,  Eomoptera. — Every  one  who  has  wandered  in  a  tropi- 
cal forest  must  have  been  astonished  at  the  din  made  by  the 
male  Gicadse.  The  females  are  mute;  as  the  Grecian  poet 
Xenarchus  says,  "  Happy  the  Cicadas  live,  since  they  all  have 
"  voiceless  wives."  The  noise  thus  made  could  be  plainly  heard 
on  board  the  "  Beagle,"  when  anchored  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore  of  Brazil ;  and  Captain  Hancock  says  it  can  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  The  Greeks  formerly  kept,  and 
the  Chinese  now  keep  these  insects  in  cages  for  the  sake  of 
their  song,  so  that  it  must  be  pleasing  to  the  ears  of  some  men.^ 
The  CicadidaB  usually  sing  during  the  day,  whilst  the  Fulgoridaa 

appear  to  be  night-songsters.  The  sound,  according  to  Landois,^ 

• 

*•  Westwood,  *  Modern  Claes.  of  also,  on  the  Fulgoridse,  Kirby  and 
Insects,'  vol.  ii.  p.  473.  Speuce,  *  Introduct.'  vol.  ii.  p.  401. 

*•  These    particulars    are    taken  ^*  *  Zeitschrift   fUr  wissenscbafb 

from  Westwood's  <  Modern  Class,  of     Zo<;log.'  B.  zvii.  1867,  s.  152-158. 
Insects,'  vol.  ii.  1840,  p.  422.     See, 
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is  prodaced  by  the  vibration  ot  the  b'ps  of  the  spiracles,  which 
are  set  into  motion  by  a  current  of  air  emitted  from  the  trachen; 
but  this  view  has  lately  been  disputed.  Dr.  Powell  appears  to 
have  proved^  that  it  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  a  mem- 
brane, set  into  action  by  a  special  muscle.  In  the  living  insect^ 
whilst  stridulating,  this  membrane  can  be  seen  to  vibrate ;  and 
in  the  dead  insect  the  proper  sound  is  heard,  if  the  muscle, 
when  a  little  dried  and  hardened,  is  pulled  with  the  point  of  a 
pin.  In  the  female  the  whole  complex  musical  apparatus  is 
present,  but  is  much  less  developed  than  in  the  male,  and  is 
never  used  for  producing  sound. 

With  respect  to  the  object  of  the  music,  Dr.  ^Hartman,  in 
speaking  of  the  Cicada  septemdecim  of  the  United  States,  says," 
"  the  drums  are  now  (June  6th  and  7th,  1851)  heard  in  all 
"  directions.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  marital  summons  from 
"  the  males.  Standing  in  thick  chestnut  sprouts  about  as  high 
*'  as  my  head,  where  hundreds  were  around  me,  I  observed  the 
*'  females  coming  around  the  drumming  males."  He  adds, "  this 
'*  season  (Aug.  1868)  a  dwarf  pear-tree  in  my  garden  produced 
"  about  fifty  larvad  of  Cic,  pruinosa ;  and  1  several  times  noticed 
**  the  females  to  alight  near  a  male  while  he  was  uttering  his 
**  clanging  notes.**  Fritz  Mliller  writes  to  me  from  S.  Brazil 
that  he  has  often  listened  to  a  musical  contest  between  two  or 
three  males  of  a  species  with  a  particularly  loud  voice,  seated 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other :  as  soon  as  one  had 
finished  his  song,  another  immediately  began,  and  then  another. 
As  there  is  so  much  rivalry  between  the  males,  it  is  probable 
that  the  females  not  only  find  them  by  their  sounds,  but  that, 
like  female  birds,  they  are  excited  or  allured  by  the  male  with 
the  most  attractive  voice. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  well-marked  cases  of  ornamental 
differences  between  the  sexes  of  the  Homoptera.  Mr.  Douglas 
informs  me  that  there  are  three  British  species,  in  which  the 
male  is  black  or  marked  with  black  bands,  whilst  the  females  are 
pale-coloured  or  obscure. 

Order,  Orthoptera  (Crickets  and  Grasshoppers). — The  males  in 
the  three  saltatorial  families  in  this  Order  are  remarkable  for 
their  musical  powers,  namely  the  Achetidad  or  crickets,  the 
LocustidflB  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  English  name,  and  the 
Acridiidffi  or  grasshoppers.    The  stridulation  produced  by  some 

**  *  Transact.   New  2^aland    In-  from  a  *  Journal  of  the  Doings  of 

stitute,*  vol.  V.  1873,  p.  286.  Cicada  septemdecim  *  by  Dr.  Hart- 

'*  I  am   indebted  to  Mr.  WaUh  man. 
for  haTing  sent    me    this  extract 
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of  the  Locnetidfe  is  bo  loud  that  it  can  be  heard  during  the  night 

at  the  diBtance  of  a  mile ; "  and  that  made  by  certain  species  is 
not  unnnisical  even  to  the  human  ear,  bo  that  the  Indians  on  tha 
Amazons  keep  them  in  wickor  cages.  All  observers  agree  that 
the  sounds  serve  either  to  call  or  excite  the  mute  females.  With 
respect  to  the  migratory  locusts  of  BusBJa,  Korte  has  given"  an 
interesting  case  of  selection  bj  the  female  of  a  male.  The  males 
of  this  species  ^Pachj/i^lui  mi-jratorius)  whilst  coupled  with  the 
female  stridulate  from  anger  or  jealousy,  if  approached  by  other 
males.  Tlie  house-cricket  when  surprised  at  night  uses  its  voice 
to  warn  its  fellows."  In  North  America  the  Katy-did  (fluty- 
phyUam  cOTtcauuTn.oneof  the  Locustidie)  is  described^  as  mount- 
ing on  the  upper  branches  of  a  tree,  and  in  the  evening  beginning 
"  his  uoisy  babble,  while  rival  notes  issue  from  the  neighbouring 
"  trees,  aud  the  groves  resound  with  the  call  of  Kafy  did  she-did 
"  the  Uve-long  n  ght  Mr 
Bates,  in  speaking  of  the  Luro 
pean  field-cricket  (one  of  the 
Achetidffi),  says, "  the  male  has 
"  been  observed  to  place  h  m 
"  self  in  the  even  ng  at  the 
"  entrance  of  his  burrow  and 
"  stridulate  until  a  female  ap- 
"  proaches,  when  the  louder 
"  notes  are  succeeded  by  a 
"  more  subdued  tone,  whilst 
"  the  successful  mnsiciau  ca- 
"  ressea  with  his  autenuEB  the 
"  mate  he  has  won.""  Dr. 
Scudder  was  able  to  excite  one 
of  these  insects  to  answer  him, 
by  rubbing  on  a  file  with  a 
quill.*'  In  both  sexes  a  re- 
markable auditory  apparatus 
has  been  discovered  by  Von  Siebold,  situated 


ling.    'TraDsact   LiCD. 


"  L.  Gml 
Boc'  vol.  IV.  . 

■*  1  itate  this  on  the  anthoHty 
of  Koppen, '  Ueber  die  Heusehrecken 
in  SildrasslaDd,'  18i!6,  p.  32,  for  I 
'inveiDvain  eDileiivouisd  to  procure 

'■  Gilbert  Whit*,  '  Sat.  Hist,  of 


t  the  front  legs." 
Mr. 


Selbor 

••  Ha^ia,  'Ins. 
land,'  1842,  p.  12: 

»'  '  The  Natur. 


i.  1825.  p.  ei 


zons,'  vol.  1.  1863, 
Bates  gives  «  veiy  interesting  dis- 
caasion  on  the  gradations  in  the 
masical  apparatus  of  the  three 
families.  See  also  West  wood, 
'Modera   Claes.'    vol.    ii.    pp.   445 

«  '  Proc.   Boston    Soc.   of   Nat, 
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In  the  three  Families  tlie  Bounds  are  difTerentt;  prcMluced.  In 
the  males  of  the  AchetidiB  both  wing-covers  have  the  same 
apparatus;  and  this  in  the  field-cricket  (OryUtu  campestrit, 
Bg.  11)  consists,  as  described  by  Landois,"  of  from  181  to  138 
sharp,  transverse  ridges  or  teeth  (•■()  on  the  under  side  of  one  of 
the  nervures  of  the  wing-cover.  This  toothed  nervuie  is  rapidly 
sci'aped  across  a  projecting,  smooth,  hard  ner- 
vure  (r)  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  opposite 
wing,  first  one  wing  is  luhbed  OTer  the 
other,  and  then  the  movement  is  reveraed. 
Both  wings  are  raised  a  little  at  the  same 
time,  so  as  to  increase  ilie  resonance.  In 
some  species  the  wing-covers  of  the  males  are 
furnished  at  the  base  with  a  talc-like  plate." 
I  here  give  a  drawing  (fig.  l'.i)  of  the  teeth  on 
the  under  side  of  the  nervnre  of  another 
Fig.  12.  Teeth  nt  Ner-  species  of  Gr.vllus,  viz.,  W.  domeiticus.  Wilh 
(ic^°tt™>'''i^™r  respect  to  the  formation  of  these  teeth.  Dr. 
Gruber  lias  shewn  "^  that  they  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  aid  of  selection,  from  the  minute  scales  and  hairs 
with  which  the  wings  and  body  are  covered,  and  I  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  with  respect  to  those  of  the  Coleoptora.  But 
Dr.  Gruber  further  shews  that  their  development  is  in  part 
directly  due  to  the  stimulus  from  the  friction  of  one  wing  over 
the  other. 

In  the  Locustidte  the  opposite  wing-covers  differ  from  'each 
other  in  structure  (fig.  13).  and  the  action  ciinnot,  as  in  the 
last  family,  be  reversed.  The  left  wing,  which  acta  as  the 
biiw,  lies  over  the  right  wing  which  serves  as  the  fiddle.  One 
of  the  nervures  ( ')  on  the  under  surface  of  the  former  is 
finely  serrated,  and  is  sersped  across  the  prominent  nervures 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  opposite  or  right  wing.  In  our 
British  /'hasgimura  viridiisimit  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
serrated  nervnre  is  rubbed  ngainst  the  rounded  hind-comer 
of  the  o|iposite  wing,  the  edge  of  which  is  thickened,  coloured 
brown,  and  very  shnrp.  In  the  right  wing,  but  not  in  the  left, 
there  is  a  little  plaie,  as  transparent  as  talc,  surrounded  by 
nervures,  and  called  the  speculum.  In  Ephijipigtr  vilium,  a 
member  of  this  same  family,  we  have  a  curious  subordinate 
modification  ;  for  ttie  wing-covers  are  greatly  reduced  in  size, 
but  "  the  posterior  part  of  the  pro-thorax  is  elcTated  into  a  tind 

"  ' ZeifRchiifl    fir   nissensfihaft.  "   'Ueber    rfcr    TonappBrat    der 

Zoola;.' B.  irii.  18137,  s.  117.  Locustiilen,  eJQ  Beitrng   zDra   D)ir- 

"  Wcstwood,  'Modern  Claa.   of  winisnius,'  'Zeitsch.  filr  wisBenich 

Insects,'  vol.  i.  p.  440.  Zooiog.'  B.  iiii.  1B72,  p.  100. 


We  thus  see  that  the  musicsl  apparatus  is  more  differentiated 

'    or  specialised  in  the  Locustidfe  {which  include,  I  bjlieve,  the 

most  powerful  perfonnors  in  the  Order),  tlian  in  the  Aooetdds, 

in  which  birfh  wing-coTers    have  the  saine  structure  and  the 

same  function."     Landois,  however,  detected  in  one  of  the 

LocQstidee,  namely  in  Decticus,  a  short  and  narrow  row  of  email 

teeth,  mere  rudiments,  ou  the  inferior  surface  of  the  right  wing- 

cover,  which  onderlies  the  other  and  is  never  used  as  the  Ixiw. 

I  observed  the  same  rudimentary  atructuie  on  the  nnder  side  of 

I   the  right  wing-cover  in  Phaayoaurn  viridiasiina.     Hence  we  may   • 

^jntbr  with  confidence  tliat  the  Ijocustids  are  descended  from  a 

,,  in  which,  as  in  the  existing  Aohetidea,  both  wing-covers 

[liad  serrated  nervurea  on  the  under  enrface,  and   conld  be 

FlndiSerently  used  as  the  bow ;  but  that  in  the  Locuetidffi  the 

Bfwo  wiog-Govers  gradually  became  differentiated  and  perfected, 


1867,  s.  121, 132. 
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on  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  the  one  to  act  ex- 
clusively as  the  bow,  and  the  other  as  the  fiddle.  Dr.  Gruber 
takes  the  same  view,  and  has  shewn  that  rudimentary  teeth  are 
commonly  found  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  right  wing.  By 
what  steps  the  more  simple  apparatus  in  tbe  Achetidse  originated, 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  basal  portions  of 
the  wing-covers  origiDally  overlapped  each  other  as  they  do  at 
present;  and  that  the  friction  of  the  nervures  produced  a 
grating  sound,  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  wing-covers  of  the 
females.^  A  grating  sound  thus  occasionally  and  accidentally 
made  by  the  males,  if  it  served  them  ever  so  little  as  a  love-call 
to  the  females,  might  readily  ha^e  been  intensified  through 
sexual  selection,  by  variations  in  the  roughness  of  the  nervures 
having  been  continually  preserved. 

In  the  last  and  third  Family,  namely  the  Acridiidse  or 
grasshoppers,  the  stridulation  is  produced  in  a  very  different 
manner,  and  according  to  Dr.  Scudder,  is  not  so  shrill  as  in  tbe 
preceding  Families.  The  inner  surface  of  the  femur  (fig.  14,  r) 
is  furnished  with  a  longitudinal  row  of  minute,  elegant,  lancet- 
shaped,  elastic  teeth,  from  85  to  93  in  number  ;^  and  these  are 
scraped  across  the  sharp,  pnvjecting  nervures  on  the  wing-covers, 
which  are  thus  made  to  vibrate  and  resound.    Harris*^  says 

that  when  one  of  the  males 
begins  to  play,  he  first "  bends 
"  the  shank  of  the  hind-leg 
"  beneath  the  thigh,  where  it 
is  lodged  in  a  furrow  de- 
signed  to   receive  it,  and 
"  then  draws  the  leg  briskly 
up  and  down.    He  does  not 
play  both  fid<nes  together, 
"  but  alternately,  first  upon 
"  one  and  then  on  the  other." 
In    many  species,   the   base 
of  the  abdomen  is  hollowed 
out  into  a  great  cavity  which 
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Fig.  14.  Hind-lep  of  Stonobothrus  pratomm :  .it        j     .  j. 

r, the Ptridulating ridge;  lower  figure,  the  IS    believea    tO    aCt    aS    a    TO* 

teeth  forming  the  ridge,  much  magnified  goundinff    board.       In    PneU- 
(from  Landois).  ^  .. 

mora  (fig.  lo),  a  S.  Amcan 
genus  belonging  to  the  same  family,  we   meet  with  a  neiw 


"  Mr.  Walsh  also  informs  me 
that  he  has  noticed  that  the  female 
of  the  Platyphiillum  concavwn, 
^when  captured  makes  a  feeble 
''grating    noise    by    shuffling   her 


"  winsc-covers  together." 

*"  Landois,  ibid.  s.  113. 

*^    *  Insects    of   New    England 
1P42,  p.  133. 
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and  remarkable  modification;  in  the  males  a  small  notched 
ridge  projects  obliquel;  from  each  side  of  the  abdomen, 
i^ainat  which  the  hiud  femotu  are  rubbed."  As  the  male  is 
furnished  with  wings  (the  female  being  wingless),  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  thighs  are  not  rubbed  in  the  usual  manner 
against  the  wing-covera;  but  this  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for 
by  the  unusually  auiall  size  of  the  hind-legs.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  examine  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs,  which,  judging 


Fig.  IE.    PnemiMra  (rrom  tpedr 


Hdbcdid).    tIpperDgim,nuiI«i 


from  analogy,  woul<l  be  finely  serrated.  The  speciesof  Pneumora 
have  been  more  profoundly  modified  for  the  sake  of  stridulation 
than  any  other  orthopterous  insect;  for  in  the  male  the  whole 
body  has  been  converted  into  a  musical  instrument,  being 

"  Westwood,  '  Modem  Clawificntion."  vol.  I  f.  462. 
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distended  with  air,  like  a  great  pellucid  bladder,  so  as  to 
increase  the  resonance.  Mr.  Trimen  informs  me  liiat  at  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope  those  insects  make  a  wonderful  noise 
during  the  night 

In  the  three  foregoing  families,  the  females  are  almost  alwajW 
destitute  of  an  efficient  musical  apparatus.  £ut  there  are  a  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  Dr.  G  ruber  has  shewn  that  both 
sexes  of  Ephippiger  vitium  are  thus  provided;  though  the  organs 
differ  in  the  male  and  female  to  a  certain  extent.  Henoe  we 
cannot  suppose  that  tliey  have  been  transferred  from  the  male 
to  the  female,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  secondary 
sexual  characters  of  many  other  animals.  They  must  have  been 
independently  developed  in  the  two  sexes,  which  no  doubt 
mutually  call  to  each  other  during  the  season  of  love.  In  most 
other  Locustidffl  (but  not  according  to  Landois  in  Decticus)  the 
females  have  rudiments  of  the  stridulatory  organs  proper  to  tlie 
male;  from  whom  it  is  probable  that  these  have  been  transferred. 
Landois  also  found  such  rudiments  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
wing-covers  of  the  female  Achetida?,  and  on  the  femora  of  tlie 
female  Acridiidaa.  In  the  Homoptera,  also,  the  females  have  the 
proper  musical  apparatus  in  a  functionless  state ;  and  we  shall 
hereafter  meet  in  other  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  with 
many  instances  of  structures  proper  to  the  male  being  present 
in  a  rudimentary  condition  in  the  female. 

Landois  has  observed  another  important  fact,  namely,  that  in 
the  females  of  the  AcridiidsB,  the  stridulating  teeth  on  the 
femora  remain  throughout  life  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
they  first  appear  during  the  larval  state  in  both  sexes.  In  the 
males,  on  the  other  hand,  they  become  further  developed,  and 
acquire  their  perfect  structure  at  the  last  moult,  when  the  insect 
is  mature  and  ready  to  breed. 

From  the  facts  now  given,  we  see  that  the  means  by  which 
the  males  of  tlie  Orthoptera  produce  their  sounds  are  extremely 
diversified,  and  are  altogether  different  from  those  employed  by 
the  Homoptera.^*  But  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  we 
often  find  the  same  object  gained  by  the  most  diversified  means ; 
this  seems  due  to  the  whole  organisation  having  undergone  mul- 
tifarious changes  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  as  part  after  pai*t 
varied  different  variations  were  taken  advantage  of  for  the 
same  general  purpose.  The  diversity  of  means  for  producing 
sound  in  the  tliree  families   of   the    Orthoptera  and  in  the 

^  Landois  has  recently  found  in  moptei-M ;  and   this  is  a  surprising 

certain     Orthoptera      rudimentary  fact.      See  *■  Zeitschr.  fiir  wissenscn. 

structures    closely   similar    to    the  Zoolog.'  h    xrii.  Heit   3,  1871,  p. 

•oood-prodacing  organs  in  the  Ho«  348. 
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Eomoptera,  impresses  the  mind  with  the  high  importance  of  these 
structures  to  the  males,  for  the  sake  of  caliiug  or  alluring  the 
females.  We  need  feel  no  surprise  at  the  amount  of  modification 
which  the  Orthoptera  have  undergone  in  this  respect,  as  we  now 
know,  from  Dr.  Scudder*s  remarkable  discovery,**  that  there  has 
been  more  than  ample  time.  This  naturalist  has  lately  found 
a  fossil  insect  in  the  Devonian  formation  of  New  Brunswick, 
which  is  furnished  with  "  the  well-known  tympanum  or  stridu- 
"  lating  apparatus  of  the  male  Locustidse."  The  insect,  though 
in  most  respects  related  to  the  Neuroptera,  appears,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  with  very  ancient  forms,  to  comiect  the  two  related 
Orders  of  the  Neuroptera  and  Orthoptera. 

I  have  but  little  more  to  say  on  the  Orthoptera.  Some  of  the 
species  are  very  pugnacious:  when  two  male  field-crickets 
{Qryllus  campestris)  are  confined  together,  they  fight  till  one 
kills  the  other;  and  the  species  of  Mantis  are  described  as 
manoeuvring  with  their  sword-like  front-limbs,  like  hussars  with 
their  sabres.  The  Chinese  keep  these  insects  in  little  bamboo 
cages,  and  match  them  like  game-cocks.**  With  respect  to 
colour,  some  exotic  locusts  are  beautifully  ornamented;  the 
posterior  wings  being  marked  with  red,  blue,  and  black ;  but  as 
throughout  the  Order  the  sexes  rarely  differ  much  in  colour,  it 
IS  not  probable  that  they  owe  their  bright  tints  to  sexual 
selection.  (Conspicuous  colours  may  be  of  use  to  these  insects, 
by  giving  notice  that  they  are  unpalatable.  Thus  it  has  been 
observed  *®  that  a  bright-coloured  Indian  locust  was  invariably 
rejected  when  offered  to  birds  and  lizards.  Some  cases,  however, 
are  known  of  sexual  differences  in  colour  in  this  Order.  The 
male  of  an  American  cricket  ^"^  is  described  as  being  as  white  as 
ivory,  whilst  the  female  varies  from  almost  white  to  greenish- 
yellow  or  dusky.  Mr.  Walsh  informs  me  that  the  adult  malp  of 
Spectrum  femnratum  (one  of  the  Phasmidse)  "is  of  a  shining 
"  brownish-yellow  colour ;  the  adult  female  being  of  a  dull, 
"  opaque,  cinereous  brown ;  the  young  of  both  sexes  being  green." 
Lastly,  I  may  mention  that  the  male  of  one  curious  kind  ol 
cricket**  is  furnished  with  "a  long  membranous  appendage, 
"  which  falls  over  the  face  like  a  veil ;"  but  what  its  use  may  be, 
is  not  known. 

**  *  Transact.  Ent.  Soc*  3rd  series,  *»  The  (Ecanthvs  nivalis.   Hanis, 

vol.  ii.    (* Journal  of  Proceedings,'  'Insects  of  New  England,*  1842,  p. 

p.  117.)  124.    The  two  sexes  of  (E.  peiiucidita 

**  Westwood,  'Modern  Class,  of  of  Europe  differ,  as    I   hear    from 

Insects,'  vol.  i.  p.  427  ;  for  crickets,  Victor  Carus,  in  nearly  the  sane 

p.  445.  manner. 

♦•  Mr.  Ch.  Home,  in  *  Proc.  Ent.  *•     Platyblemnus :      Westwood, 

Soc  *  May  3,  1869,  p.  xii.  *  Molem  Class.*  vol.  i.  p.  447. 
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Order,  Neuroptem. — Little  need  hero  be  eaid,  except  88  to 
colour.  In  tlio  EphemcridsB  the  sexes  often  differ  slightly  in 
their  obscure  tints ;  **  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  males  are 
thus  rendered  attractive  to  the  femalea  The  UbellnlidsB,  or 
dragon-flies,  are  ornamented  with  splendid  green,. blue^  yellow, 
and  verrailion  metallic  tints ;  and  the  sexes  often  differ.  Thns, 
as  Prof.  Westwood  remarks,**  the  males  of  sOme  of  the 
AgrionidBB,  "are  of  a  rich  blue  with  black  wings,  whilst  the 
**  females  are  fine  green  with  colourless  wings."  But  in  Agritm 
Pamhurii  these  colours  are  exactly  reversed  in  the  two  sexes." 
In  the  extensive  N.  American  genus  of  Hetserina,  the  males  alone 
have  a  beautiful  carmine  spot  at  the  base  of  each  wing.  In 
Anax  Junius  the  basal  part  of  the  abdomer  in  the  male  is  a  vivid 
ultramarine  blue,  and  in  the  female  grass-green.  In  the  allied 
genus  Gomphus,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  some  other  genera, 
the  sexes  differ  but  little  in  colour.  In  closely-aUied  forms 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  similar  cases  of  the  sexes 
differing  greatly,  or  very  little,  or  not  at  all,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Although  there  is  so  wide  a  difference  in  colour 
between  the  sexes  of  many  LibellulidsB,  it  is  often  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  more  brilliant ;  and  the  ordinary  coloration  of  the 
two  sexes  is  reversed,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  one  species  of 
Agrion.  It  is  not  probable  that  their  colours  in  any  case  have 
been  gained  as  a  protection.  Mr.  MacLachlan,  who  has  closely 
attended  to  this  family,  writes  to  me  that  dragon-flies— the 
tyrants  of  the  insect-world— are  the  least  liable  of  any  insect  to 
be  attacked  by  birds  or  other  enemies,  and  he  believes  that  their 
bright  colours  serve  as  a  sexual  attraction.  Certain  dragon-ilies 
apparently  are  attracted  by  particular  colours :  Mr.  Patterson 
observed'^'  that  the  Agrionidae,  of  which  the  males  are. blue, 
settled  in  numbers  on  the  blue  float  of  a  fishing  line ;  whilst  two 
other  species  were  attracted  by  shining  white  colours. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  first  noticed  by  Schelver,  that,  in 
several  genera  belonging  to  two  sub-families,  the  males  on  first 
emergence  from  the  pupal  state,  are  coloured  exactly  like  the 
females;  but  that  their  bodies  in  a  short  time  assume  a  con- 
spicuous milky-blue  tint,  owing  to  the  exudation  of  a  kind  of  oil, 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  Mr.  MacLachlan  believes  that  in 
the  male  of  Lihdiula  depref^sa  this  change  of  colour  does  not  occur 
until  nearly  a  fortnight  after  the  metamorphosis,  when  the  sexes 
are  ready  to  pair. 

*•  B.  D.  Walsh,  the  *  Pseudo-neu-  indebted  to  this  naturalist  for  the 

ix>ptera  of  Illinois,*  in  *  Proc.  Ent.  following  facts  on  lletsrina,  Anax, 

Soc.  of  Philadelphia,'  1862,  p.  361.  and  Gomphus. 

«>* Modern  Class.*  voJ.  it  p.  37.  »«  'Transact.   Ent.   Soc.'    vol.    1 

"  Walsh,  ibid.   p.   381.      I  am  1836,  p.  Ixxxi. 
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Oertain  species  ot*  Neurothemis  present,  according  to  Brauer,  ^ 
a  curious  case  of  dimorphism,  some  of  the  females  having  ordinary 
wings,  whilst  others  have  them  **  very  richly  netted,  as  in  the 
•'  males  of  the  same  species."  Brauer  "  explains  the  phenomenon 
"  on  Darwinian  principles  by  the  supposition  that  the  close 
**  netting  of  the  veins  is  a  secondary  sexual  character  in  the 

males,  which  has  been  abruptly  transferred  to  some  of  the 

females,  instead  of,  as  generally  occurs,  to  ail  of  them.*'  Mr. 
MacLachlan  informs  me  of  another  instance  of  dimorphism 
in  several  species  of  Agrion,  in  which  some  individuals  are  of 
an  orange  colour,  and  these  are  invariably  females.  This  is 
probably  a  case  of  reversion;  for  in  the  true  LibellulaB,  when 
the  sexes  differ  in  colour,  the  females  are  orange  or  yellow; 
so  that  supposing  Agrion  to  be  descended  from  some  primordial 
form  which  resembled  the  typical  LibellulsB  in  its  sexual  cha- 
racters, it  would  not  be  surprising  that  a  tendency  t(»  vary  in 
tliis  manner  should  occur  in  the  females  alone. 

Although  many  dragon-flies  are  large,  powerful,  aud  fierce 
insects,  the  males  have  not  been  observed  by  Mr.  MacLachlan  to 
fight  together,  excepting,  as  he  believes,  in  some  of  the  smaller 
species  of  Agi-ion.  In  another  group  in  this  Order,  namely,  the 
Termites  or  white  ants,  both  sexes  at  the  time  of  swarming  may 
be  seen  running  about,  "  the  male  after  the  female,  sometimes 
•'  two  chasing  one  female,  and  contending  with  great  eagerness 
"who  shall  win  the  prize."**  The  At^opos  pulsatonus  is  said 
to  make  a  noise  with  its  jaws,  which  is  answered  by  other 
individuals.^* 

Order,  ffymenopfera. — That  inimitable  observer,  M.  Fabre,*^  in 
describing  the  habits  of  Cerceris,  a  wasp-like  insect,  remarks  that 
fights  frequently  ensue  between  the  males  for  the  possession  of 
some  particular  female,  who  sits  an  apparently  unconcerned 
"  beholder  of  the  struggle  for  supremacy,  and  when  the  victory 
"  is  decided,  quietly  flies  away  in  company  with  the  conqueror.*' 
Westwood"  says  that  the  males  of  one  of  the  saw-flies  (Tenthre- 
dinsB)  "  have  been  found  fighting  together,  with  their  mandibles 
"  locked."  As  M.  Fabre  speaks  of  the  males  of  Cerceris  striving 
to  obtain  a  particular  female,  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  insects  belonging  to  this  OrJer  have  the  power  of  recognising 

*'  See  abstract  in  the  *  Serological  *•  See     an     interesting     article, 

Record  '  for  1867,  p.  450.  *Tiie  Writings  of  Fabre,*  in  *Nat, 

**  Kirby  and  Spence,  *lntroduct.  Hist.  Review,*  April  1862,  p.  122. 
to  Entomology,*  vol.  it.  1818,  p.  35.         *'  *  Journal  of  Proc.  of  £^toxnoIog 

'  66  Ilouzcau,  '  Les  Facultes  Men-  Soc'  Sept.  7th,  1863,  p.  169 
talcs,'  &e.    Tom.  i.  p.  104. 
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each  other  after  long  intervals  of  time,  and  are  deeply  attached. 
For  instance,  Pierre  Huber,  whose  accuracy  no  one  doubts, 
separated  some  ants,  and  when,  after  an  interval  of  four  months, 
they  met  others  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  samo 
community,  they  recognised  and  caressed  one  another  with  their 
antennsB.  J I  ad  they  been  strangers  they  would  have  fought 
together.  Again,  when  two  conununities  engage  in  a  battle,  the 
ants  on  the  same  side  sometimes  attack  each  other  in  the  general 
confusion,  but  they  soon  perceive  their  mistake,  and  the  one  ant 
soothes  the  other.**® 

in  this  Order  slight  diflftaences  in  colour,  according  to  sex,  are 
common,  but  conspicuous  differences  are  rare  except  in  the 
family  of  Bees ;  yet  both  sexes  of  certain  groups  are  so  brilliantly 
coloured— for  instance  in  Chrysis,  in  which  vermilion  and 
metallic  greens  prevail — that  we  are  tempted  to  attribute  the 
result  to  sexual  selection.  In  the  IchneumoDidsB,  according  to 
Mr.  Walsh,**®  the  males  are  almost  universally  lighter-coloured 
than  the  females.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  TenthredinidsB  the 
males  are  generally  darker  than  the  females.  In  the  Siricidte 
the  sexes  frequently  differ ;  thus  the  male  of  Birex  juvencus  is 
banded  with  orange,  whilst  the  female  is  ^ark  purple ;  but  it  ia 
difficult  to  say  which  sex  is  the  more  ornamented.  In  Trernex 
columbce  the  female  is  much  brighter-coloured  than  the  male. 
I  am  informed  by  Mr.  F.  Smith,  that  the  male  ants  of  several 
species  are  black,  the  females  being  testaceous. 

In  the  family  of  Bees,  especially  in  the  solitary  species,  as  I 
hear  from  the  same  entomologist,  the  sexes  often  differ  in  colour. 
The  males  are  generally  the  brighter,  and  in  Bombus  as  well  as  in 
Apathus,  much  more  variable  in  colour  than  the  females.  In 
Anthophora  retusa  the  male  is  of  a  rich  fulvous-brown,  whilst 
the  female  is  quite  black :  so  are  the  females  of  several  species 
of  Xylocopa,  the  males  being  bright  yellow.  On  the  other  hand 
the  females  of  some  species,  as  of  Andrceva  fulva,  are  much 
brighter-coloured  than  the  males.  Such  differences  in  colour 
can  hardly  be  accounted  for  by  the  males  being  defenceless  and 
thus  requiring  protection,  whilst  the  females  are  well  defended 
by  their  stings.  H.  Miiller,  ^  who  has  particularly  attended  to 
the  habits  of  bees,  attributes  these  differences  in  colour  in  chief 
part  to  sexual  selection.  That  bees  have  a  keen  perception  ol 
colour  is  certain.  He  SAys  that  the  males  search  eagerly  and 
fight  for  the  possession  of  the  females ;  and  he  accounts  through 

»•  P.  Huber,  *  Recherches  sur  les  Philadelphia,'  1866,  pp.  238-239. 

Moears  des  Foi^rmis,*  1810,  pp.  150,  *®  '  Anwendung  der  Darwinaclieii 

Irto.  Lehre   auf    Bieneu.*     Verb.  d.   n. 

*®  *  Proc      Entomolog.     Soc.     of  Jahrg.  xxix. 
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BTich  contests  for  the  mandibles  of  the  males  being  in  certain 
species  larger  than  those  of  the  females.  In  some  cases  the 
males  are  isx  more  numerous  than  the  females,  either  early 
m  the  season,  or  at  all  times  and  places,  or  locally ;  whereas  the 
females  in  other  cases  are  apparently  in  excess.  In  some  species 
the  more  beautiful  males  appear  to  have  been  selected  by  tho 
females ;  and  in  others  the  more  beautiful  females  by  the  males. 
Consequently  in  certain  genera  (MtiUer,  p.  42),  the  males  of  the 
several  species  differ  much  in  appearance,  whilst  the  ft  males  are 
almost  indistinguishable;  in  other  genera  the  reverse  occurs. 
H.  Miiller  believes  (p.  82)  that  the  colours  gained  by  one  sex 
through  sexual  selection  have  often  been  transferred  in  a  variable 
degree  to  the  other  sex,  just  as  the  pollen-collecting  apparatus 
of  the  female  has  often  been  transferred  to  the  male,  to  whom 
it  is  absolutely  useless.^^ 

Mutilla  Europsea  makes  a  stridulating  noise ;  and  according  to 
Goureau  "^  both  sexes  have  this  power.  He  attributes  the  sound 
to  the  friction  of  the  third  and  preceding  abdominal  segments, 
and  I  find  that  these  surfaces  are  marked  with  very  fine  con- 
centric ridges ;  but  so  is  the  projecting  thoracic  collar,  into  which 
the  head  articulates,  and  this  collar,  when  scratched  with  the 
point  of  a  needle,  emits  the  proper  sound.  It  is  rather  surprising 
that  both  sexes  should  have  the  power  of  stridulating,  as  the 
male  is  winged  and  the  female  wingless.  It  is  notorious  that 
Bees  express  certain  emotions,  as  of  anger,  by  the  tone  of  their 
humming;  and  according  to  H.  Miiller  (p.  80),  the  males  of 
Bome  species  make  a  peculiar  singing  noise  whilst  pursuing  the 
females. 


•*  M.  Perricr  in  his  article  '  la  Se- 
lection sexuelle  d'apr^  Darwin  *(*  Re- 
vue Scientifique,'  Feb.  1873,  p.  868), 
without  apparently  having  reflected 
much  on  the  subject,  objects  that  as 
the  males  of  social  bees  are  known 
to  be  produced  from  unfertilised 
ova,  they  could  not  transmit  new 
characters  to  their  male  offspring, 
Tliis  is  an  extraordinary  objection. 
A  female  bee  fertilised  by  a  male, 
which  presented  some  character  fa- 
cilitating the  union  of  the  sexes,  or 
rendering  him  more  attractive  to 
the  female,  would  lay  eggs  which 
would  produce  only  females;  but 
these  young  females  would  next 
fear  produce  males ;  and  will  it  be 
pretended  that  such  males  would 
not  inherit  the  characters  of  their 


male  grandfathers  ?  To  take  a  case 
with  ordinary  animals  as  nearly 
parallel  i\s  possible:  if  a  female  of 
any  white  quadruped  or  bird  were 
crossed  by  a  male  of  a  black  breed, 
and  the  male  and  female  offspring 
were  paired  together,  will  it  be 
pretended  that  the  gran«ichildren 
would  not  inherit  a  tendency  to 
blacjjness  iVom  their  male  grand- 
father? The  acquirement  of  new 
chai"ticters  by  the  sterile  worker-bees 
is  a  much  more  difficult  case,  but  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  in  my 
*  Origin  of  Species,'  how  these  sterile 
beings  are  subjected  to  the  power  o* 
natural  selection. 

•3  Quoted  by  Westwood,  *  Modern 
Class,  of  Insects,'  vol  U.  p.  214. 
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Order,  ColeopUra  (Beetles). — Many  beetles  are  colonied  so  as 
to  resemble  the  surfaces  which  they  habitually  frequent,  and 
they  thus  escape  detection  by  their  enemiea  Other  species,  fbf 
instance  diamond-beetles,  are  ornamented  with  splendid  colomv, 
ivhich  are  often  arranged  in  stripes,  spots,  crosses,  and  other 
elegant  patterns.  Such  colours  can  hardly  serve  directly  as  a 
protection,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  flower-feeding  species; 
but  they  may  serve  as  a  warning  or  means  of  recognition,  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  phosphorescence  of  the  glow-worm.  As 
with  beetles  the  colours  of  the  two  sexes  are  generally  alike,  we 
have  no  evidence  that  they  have  been  gained  through  s^nial 
selection ;  but  this  is  at  l(;ast  possible,  for  they  may  have  been 
developed  in  one  sex  and  then  transferred  to  the  other;  and 
this  view  is  even  in  some  degree  probable  in  those  groups  which 
possess  other  well-marked  secondary  sexual  characters.  Blind 
beetles,  which  cannot  of  course  behold  each  other's  beauty, 
never,  as  I  hear  from  Mr.  Waterhouse,  jun.,  exhibit  bright 
colours,  though  they  often  have  polished  coats ;  but  the  expla- 
nation of  their  obscurity  may  bo  that  they  generally  inhabit 
caves  and  other  obscure  stations. 

Some  Longicorns,  especially  certain  PrionidsB,  offer  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  that  the  sexes  of  beetles  do  not  differ  in  colour. 
Most  of  these  insects  are  largo  and  splendidly  coloured.  The 
males  in  the  genus  Pyrodes,^  which  I  saw  in  Mr.  Bates's  col- 
lection, are  generally  redder  but  rather  duller  than  the  females, 
the  latter  being  coloured  of  a  more  or  less  splendid  golden-green. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  one  species  the  male  is  golden-green,  the 
female  being  richly  tinted  with  red  and  purple.  In  the  genus 
Esmeralda  the  sexes  difl'er  so  gi*eatly  in  colour  that  they  have 
l)een  ranked  as  distinct  species ;  in  one  species  both  are  of  a 
iHiautiful  shining  gi-een,  but  the  male  has  a  red  thorax.  On  the 
whole,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  females  of  those  PrionidsB,  in 


**  Pjirodcs  fiuhherrimuSf  in 
which  the  sexes  (HU'er  conspicuously, 
has  been  descrihed  by  Mr.  Bates  in 
» Transact.  Knt.  Soc'  18()9,  p.  50. 
I  will  specify  the  few  other  cases  in 
wh.  ;h  1  have  heard  of  a  ditlerence 
m  colour  between  the  sexes  of 
bcctleB.  Kirby  and  Spence  (*  In- 
troduct.  to  Kntonioiofijy,*  vol.  iii.  p. 
301)  mention  a  Cautharis,  Meloe, 
Khagium,  and  the  Leptura  testacea; 
the  male  of  the  latter  being  tes- 
taceous with  a  black  thorax,  and 
the  female  of  a  dull  red  all  over. 
Thrse  two  latter  beetles  belong  to 


the  family  of  Longicorns.  Messrs. 
K.  Trimen  and  Waterhouse,  jun. 
inform  me  of  two  Lamellicoms 
viz.,  a  Pcritrichia  and  Trichius,  the 
male  of  the  latter  being  more 
obscurely  coloured  than  the  female. 
In  Tillus  eiongatus  the  male  is  black, 
and  the  female  always,  as  it  is 
believed,  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  with 
a  red  thorax.  The  male,  also,  of 
OrsixJaaM,  atra,  as  1  hear  from  Mr. 
Walsh,  is  black,  the  female  (the 
so-called  0.  rulicollis)  having  i 
rufous  thorax. 
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which  the  sexes  differ,  are  coloured  more  richly  than  tlie  males, 
and  this  does  not  accord  with  the  coinmon  rule  in  regard  to 
colour,  when  acquired  through  sesiial  seiection. 

A  most  remarkable  distinction  between  tho  Boxes  of  many 
beetles  is  presented  by  tlie  great  horns  which  rise  from  the  head, 
I  horas,  aud  clypeus  of  the  males ;  and  in  eome  few  cases  from 
tlie  under  surface  of  the  body.  Tbese  boms,  in  the  great  family 
of  t!ie  Ijtmellioorna,  resemble  those  of  various  quadrupeds,  such 
as  stags,  rhinoceroses,  iSc.,  and  are  wonderful  hotb  from  their 
size  and  divorsified  shapes.  Instead  of  describing  them,  I  have 
given  iigures  of  the  mules  and  females  of  some  of  the  more  re- 
markable fonna.  (Figs.  16  to  20.)  The  females  generally  ea- 
hibit  rudimenis  of  the  horns  in  the  fomi  of  emiiU  knots  or 
ridges;  but  some  are  destitute  of  even  the  slightest  rudiment. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  homs  are  nearly  as  well  developed  in  the 
female  as  in  tlie  male  of  Phanmus  landftr ;  and  only  a  little  less 
well  developed  in  the  females  of  some  other  species  of  this  genus 
and  of  Gopris.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Bates  that  the  horns  do 
not  differ  in  any  manner  corresponding  witli  the  more  important 
characteristic  dlPereitces  between  the  several  subdivisions  of  the 
family ;  thus  within  the  same  section  of  the  genus  Onthophagus, 
I  there  are  spcines  which  have  a  single  hom,  and  others  which 
e  two- 
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In  almost  all  cases,  the  horns  are  remarkable  from  their  ex- 
cessive variability;  so  that  a  graduated  series  can  be  formed, 
from  the  most  highly  developed  males  to  others  so  degenerate 
that  they  can  barely  be  distinguished  from  the  females.  Mr. 
Walsh"  found  that  in  Phanoetts  cami/fx  the  horns  were  thrice  as 
long  in  some  males  as  in  others.  Mr.  Bates,  after  examining 
above  a  hundi*ed  males  of  Onthophagus  rang  if er  (fig.  20),  thought 
that  he  had  at  last  discovered  a  species  in  which  the  horns  did 
not  vary ;  but  further  research  proved  the  contrary. 

The  extraordinary  size  of  the  horns,  and  their  widely  different 
structure  in  closely-allied  forms,  indicate  that  they  have  been 
formed  for  some  purpose ;  but  their  excessive  variability  in  the 
males  of  the  same  species  leads  to  the  inference  that  this  purpose 
cannot  be  of  a  definite  nature.  The  horns  do  not  show  marks  of 
friction,  as  if  used  for  any  ordinary  work.  Some  authors  sup- 
pose^ that  as  the  males  wander  about  much  more  than  the 
females,  they  require  horns  as  a  defence  against  their  enemies ; 
but  as  the  horns  are  often  blunt,  they  do  not  seem  well  adapted 
for  defence.  The  most  obvious  conjecture  is  that  they  are  used 
by  the  males  for  fighting  together;  but  the  males  have  never 
been  observed  to  fight;  nor  could  Mr.  Bates,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  numerous  species,  find  any  sufficient  evidence,  in 
their  mutilated  or  broken  condition,  of  their  having  been  thus 
used.  If  the  males  had  been  habitual  fighters,  the  size  of  their 
bodies  would  probably  have  been  increased  through  sexual 
selection,  so  as  to  have  exceeded  that  of  the  females;  but 
Mr.  Bates,  after  comparing  the  two  sexes  in  above  a  hundred 
species  of  the  Copridse,  did  not  find  any  marked  difference  in 
this  respect  amongst  well-developed  individuals.  In  Lethrus, 
moreover,  a  beetle  belonging  to  the  same  great  division  of  the 
Lamellicorns,  the  males  are  known  to  fight,  but  are  not  provided 
with  horns,  though  their  mandibles  are  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  female. 

The  conclusion  ttat  the  horns  have  been  acquired  as  ornaments 
is  that  which  best  agrees  with  the  fact  of  their  having  been  so 
immensely,  yet  not  fixedly,  developed, — as  shewn  by  their  extreme 
variability  in  the  same  species,  and  by  their  extreme  diversity  in 
closely- allied  species.  This  view  will  at  first  appear  extremely 
improbable;  but  we  shall  hereafter  find  with  many  animals 
standing  much  higher  in  the  scale,  namely  fishes,  amphibians, 
reptiles  and  birds,  that  various  kinds  of  crests,  knobs,  horns  and 
combs  have  been  developed  apparently  for  this  sole  purpose. 

The  males  of  Onitis  Jurciftr  (fig.  21),  and  of  some  other 

•*  *  Proc.  Entoraolog.  Soc.  of  •*  Kirby  and  Spence,  *  lotroducti 
Fhiladelphia,'  1864,  p.  228.  Entomolog.*  vol.  ill.  p.  300. 
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species  of  the  genus,  are  furnished  with  singular  projections  on 
their  anterior  femora,  and  with  a  great  fork  or  pair  of  horns  on 

the  lower  surface  of  the  thorax.  Judging 
from  other  insects^  these  may  aid  the  male 
in  clinging  to  the  female.  Although  the 
males  have  not  even  a  trace  of  a  horn  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  yet  the  fe- 
males plainly  exhibit  a  rudiment  of  a  single 
liorn  on  the  head  (fig.  22,  a),  and  of  a  crest 
(/>)  on  the  thorax.    That  the  sb'ght  thoracic 

fu<       >w  crest  in  the  female  is  a  rudiment  of  a  pro- 

y         »  jection  proper  to  the  male,  though  entirely 

absent  in  the  male  of  this  particular  species, 
is  clear:  for  the  female  of  BvhoA  bi>on  (a 
genus  which  comes  next  to  Onitis)  has  a 
similar  slight  crest  on  the  thorax,  and  the  male  bears  a  great 
projection  in  the  same  situation.  So,  again,  there  can  hardly  be 
a  doubt  that  the  little  point  (a)  on  the  head  of  the  female  Onitis 


Fig  21.  Onitis  furcifer, 
male  viewed  from  be- 
neath. 


Fig.  22.     Left-hand  figure,  male  of  Onitis  furcifer,  viewed  laterally.     Right-hand 
hgure,  female,    a.  Rudiment  of  cepiialic  horn.    b.  Trace  of  thoracic  horn  or  creet. 

furcifer,  as  well  as  on  the  head  of  the  females  of  two  or  three 
allied  species,  is  a  rudimentary  representative  of  the  cephalic 
horn,  which  is  common  to  the  males  of  so  many  Lamellicom 
beetles,  as  in  Phat^seus  (fig.  18). 

Ihe  old  belief  that  rudiments  have  been  created  to  complete 
the  scheme  of  nature  is  here  so  far  from  holding  good,  that  we 
nave  a  complete  inversion  of  the  ordinary  state  of  things  in  the 
family.  We  may  reasonably  suspect  that  the  males  originally 
bore  horns  and  transferred  them  to  the  females  in  a  rudimentary 
condition,  as  in  so  many  other  Lamellicorns.  Why  the  males 
sub.sequently  lost  their  horns,  we  know  not;  but  this  may  have 
l>een  caused  through  the  principle  of  compensation,  owing  to 
the  development  of  the  large  horns  and  projections  on  the  lower 
surface ;  and  as  these  are  confined  to  the  niales,  the  rudiments 
of  the  upper  horns  on  the  females  would  not  have  been  thus 
obliterated. 
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The  cases  hitherto  given  refer  to  the  Lamellicoms,  but  the 
males  of  some  few  other  beetles,  belonging  to  two  widely  distinct 
groups,  namely,  the  CurculionidsB  and  StaphylinidaB,  are  fur- 
nished with  horns — in  the  former  on  the  lower  surface  of  tho 
lx)dy,®®  in  the  latter  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  and  thorax, 
Jn  the  Staphylinidse,  the  horns  of  the  males  are  extraordinarily 
variable  in  the  same  species,  just  as  we  have  seen  with  the 
Lamellicorns.  In  Siagonium  we  have  a  case  of  dimorphism, 
for  the  males  can  be  divided  into  two  sets,  differing  greatly 
iff  the  size  of  their  bodies  and  in  the  development  of  their 
horns,  without  intermediate  gradations.  In  a  species  of  Bledius 
(fig.  23),  also  belonging  to  the  StaphylinidsB,  Professor  Westwood 


it 
It 


Fig.  23.    Bledius  taurus,  magnified.    Left-hand  figure,  male ;  right-hand  figure  female. 

states  that,  "male  specimens  can  be  found  in  the  same  locality 
in  which  the  central  horn  of  the  thorax  is  very  large,  but  the 
horns  of  the  head  quite  rudimental ;  and  others,  in  which  the 
''thoracic  horn  is  much  shorter,  whilst  the  protuberances  on 
"  the  head  are  long."^^  Here  we  apparently  have  a  case  of 
compensation,  which  throws  light  on  that  just  given  of  the 
supposed  loss  of  the  upper  horns  by  the  males  of  Onitis, 

Law  of  Battle, — Some  male  beetles,  which  seem  ill-fitted  for 
fighting,  nevertheless  engage  in  conflicts  for  the  possession  of 
the  females.  Mr.  Wallace*®  saw  two  males  of  Leptorhynchus 
angmtatus,  a  linear  beetle  with  a  much  elongated  rostrum, 
**  fighting  for  a  female,  who  stood  close  by  busy  at  her  boring. 
**  They  pushed  at  each  other  with  their  rostra,  and  clawed  and 
**  thumped,  apparently  in  the  greatest  rage."  The  smaller  male, 
however,  *'soon  ran  away,  acknowledging  himself  vanquished." 
In  some  few  cases  male  beetles  are  well  adapted  for  fighting,  by 
possessing  great  toothed  mandibles,  much  larger  than  those  of 
the  females.  This  is  the  case  with  the  common  stag-beetle 
(Lucanus  cenms\  the  males  of  which  emerge  from  the  pupal 
state  about  a  week  before  the  other  sex,  so  that  several  may 
often  be  seen  pursuing  the  same  female.    At  this  season  they 

«•  Kirby  and  Spence,  *  Introduct.  goniura  in  an  intermediate  condi- 

Entomolog.'  vol.  iii.  p.  329.  tion,  so  that  the  dimorphism  is  not 

«  '  Modern  Classification  of  In-  strict, 
sects,'  vol.  i.  p.  172 :  Siagonium,         «  *  The  Malay  Archipelago,'  vol. 

p.  172.    In  the  British   Museum  I  ii.  1869,  p.  276.   Riley,  Sixth 'Report 

noticed  one  male  specimen  of  Sia-  on  insects  of  Missouri,'  1874,  p.  115. 
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engage  in  fierce  eonflicts.  When  Mr.  A.  H.  Davis  ^  enclosed 
two  males  with  one  female  in  a  box,  the  larger  male  severoly 
pinched  the  smaller  one,  until  he  resigned  his  pretensiona  A 
friend  informs  me  that  when  a  boy  he  often  put  the  malee 
together  to  see  them  fight,  and  he  noticed  that  they  were  much 
bolder  and  fiercer  than  the  females,  as  with  the  higher  animals. 
The  males  would  seize  hold  of  his  finger,  if  held  in  front  (rf 
them,  but  not  so  the  females,  although  they  have  stronger 
jaws.  The  males  of  many  of  the  LucanidsB,  as  well  as  of  the 
above-mentioned  Leptorhynchus,  are  larger  and  more  powerful 
insects  than  the  females.  The  two  sexes  of  Lethrus  ceplia'oteB 
(one  of  the  Lamellicorns)  inhabit  the  same  burrow;  and  the 
male  has  larger  mandibles  than  the  female.  If,  during  the 
breeding-season,  a  strange  male  attempts  to  enter  the  burrow, 
he  is  attacked ;  the  female  does  not  remain  passive^  but  closes 
the  mouth  of  the  burrow,  and  encourages  her  mate  by  con- 
tinually pushing  him  on  from  behind ;  and  the  battle  lasts  until 
the  aggressor  is  killed  or  runs  away."^®  The  two  sexes  of  another 
Lamellicom  beetle,  the  Ateuchus  cicatrkosus,  live  in  pairs,  and 
seem  much  attached  to  each  other ;  the  male  excites  the  female 
to  roll  the  balls  of  dung  in  which  the  ova  are  deposited ;  and  if 
she  is  removed,  he  becomes  much  agitated.  If  the  male  is 
removed  the  female  ceases  all  work,  and  as  M.  Brulerie^^  believes, 
would  remain  on  the  same  spot  until  she  died. 

The  great  mandibles  of  the  male  Lucanidas  are  extremely 
variable  both  in  size  and  structure,  and  in  this  respect  resemble 
the  horns  on  the  head  and  thorax  of  many  male  Lamellicorns 
and  StaphylinidflB.  A  perfect  series  can  be  formed  from  the 
best-provided  to  the  worst-provided  or  degenerate  males.  Al- 
though the  mandibles  of  the  common  stag-beetle,  and  probably 
of  many  other  species,  are  used  as  efficient  weapons  for  fighting, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  their  great  size  can  thus  be  accounted 
for.  We  have  seen  that  they  are  used  by  the  LncantLs  elaphub 
of  N.  America  for  seizing  the  female.  As  they  are  so  con- 
spicuous and  so  elegantly  branched,  and  as  owing  to  their  great 
length  they  are  not  well  adapted  for  pinching,  the  suspicion 
has  crossed  my  mind  that  they  may  in  addition  serve  as  an 
ornament,  like  the  horns  on  the  head  and  thorax  of  the  various 
species  above  described.  The  male  Chiaaognathus  Grant ii  of 
S.  Chile — a  splendid  beetle  belonging  to  the  same  family — ^has 

•'  *  Entomological  Magazine,*  vol.  '•  Quoted  from  Fischer,  in  *Dict. 

*.    1833,   p.  82.     See   also   on   the  Clnss.  dHist.  Nat.'  torn.  x.  p.  324. 
conflicts  of  this  species,  Kirby  and  "  *  Ann.  Soc.  Entomolog.  France, 

Spence,  ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  314;    and  1866,   as    quoted    in   *  Journal    of 

S^fstwood,  ibid.  vo.  i.  p.  1«7.  Tri.7€J,*  by  A.  Murray,  1868,  p.  135 
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enoTmoasly  developed  mandibles  (fig.  ^4);  he  is  bold  and  pug- 
nacioos;  when  threatened  he  faces  round,  opens  his  great  jaws, 
and  at  the  same  time  stridulates  loudly. 
But   the  mandibles  were   not  strong 
enough  to  pinch  m;  finger  so  as  to 
cause  actual  paiu. 

Sexual  eeleotion,  wliich  impliea  the 
possession  of  considenihle  perceptive 
powers  and  of  strong  passions,  suems 
to  h§iTe  been  more  tiffcctiTe  with  the 
Lamellicorns  than  with  any  other 
family  of  Iwetles.  With  some  species 
the  males  are  provided  with  weapons 
for  fighting;  some  live  in  pairs  and 
show  matiml  affection;  many  have 
the  power  of  stridulating  when  excited ; 
many  are  furnished  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary horns,  apparently  for  the 
soke  of  ornament;  and  some,  which 
are  diurnal  in  their  habits,  are  gor- 
geously colonred.  Lastly,  several  of 
the  largest  beetles  in  the  world  belong 
to  this  family,  which  was  placed  by 
Linnteus  and  Fabricius  at  the  head  of 
tho  Order." 

Slriditlaling  orgini  — Beetles  lieiong- 
ing  to  many  and  widely  distinct 
families  possess  these  organs.  The 
sound  thus  produced  can  sometimes 
be  heard  at  the  distance  of  .several  feet 
or  even  yards,"  but  it  is  not  comparable 
with  that  made  by  the  Orthoptera. 
The  rasp  generally  consists  of  a  narrow, 
elightly-raisod  surface,  crossed  by  very 
fine,  parallel  ribs,  sometimes  so  fine  as 
to  cause  iridescent  colours,  and  having 
a  very  elegant  appearance  under  the 
microscope.  In  some  cases,  as  with 
Typhteus,  minute,  bristly  or  scale-like 
prominences,  with  which  the  whole 
surrounding    surface    is    covered 


lines,  could  be  traced  passing  into  the  riba  of  t 


.    approximately    parallel 


The 


'   Westwood,    '  ModerD    CIbbs.'     CurcolionidK,'  'Annuls  and  Mag.  o( 
<■  p.  1B4.  Nat.  ffist.'  vol.  Ti.  I860,  p.  14. 

•  W;llaiton,' On  certain  Musical 
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transition  takes  place  by  their  beccaning  conflaeot  and  straight, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  prominent  and  emooth.  A  hard 
ridge  on  an  adjoining  part  of  the  body  serves  as  the  scraper 
for  the  rasp,  but  this  scraper  in  some  cases  has  been  specially 
modified  for  the  parpose.  It  is  rapidly  moved  across  the  rasp, 
or  converselj  the  rasp  across  the  scraper. 


Ibe  rixp  bigbly  msgDibed. 

These  organs  are  situated  in  widely  different  positione.  In 
the  carrion-beetles  (Nccrophoraa)  two  parallel  rasps  (r,  fig.  25) 
Btand  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  fifth  abdominal  segmcDt,  each 
rasp"  consisting  of  126  to  140  fine  ribs.  These  ribs  are  scraped 
against  the  posterior  margins  of  the  elytra,  a  small  pt^tion  of 
which  projects  beyond  the  general  outline.  In  many  Crio««ridffi, 
and  in  Wj'/ira4-j)«wdaia(oneof  theChrysomelidiB),andin8onie 
Tenebrionidffi,  &c.,"  the  rasp  is  seated  on  the  dorsal  apex  of  the 
abdomen,  on  the  pygidium  or  pro-pjgidium,  and  is  scraped  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  elytra.  In  Heterocerus,  wliich  bel^i^ 
to  another  family,  the  rasps  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
first  abdominal  segment,  and  are  scraped  by  ridges  on  the 
femora."    In  certain  Curcnlionidte  and  Carabid(e,"  the  parts 

"  Landoia,  'Zeitschrift  filr  wisa.  been  described  by  Dr.  Chapman  as 

Zoolog-'a  ivii.  1867,  s.  127.  a    stridulator,    in    the    'Entomolo- 

"  I  am  gi'eally  indebted  to  Mr.  gist's  Jlonthlj  Magailne,'  toI.  »i,  p. 

G.   R.  Crotuh   for    having   sent  me  130. 

tniinv  prepared  specimens  of  rarious         "  SchiMfe,  translated  in  '  Annals 

beedea    belonging    to    these    three  and    Hag.    of  Nat.  Hist.*   vol.   ii. 

laniilies  and  to  others,  as  well  as  for  1U67.  p.  37. 

valnnble  informatLon.     He  believea         "  Westrint^hflE  described  (Emyer, 

that  the  power  of  stridulation   in  '  Katurhist.  Tidskrift,'  a  ii.  1848- 

theClythra  has  not  been  pi'eTioasly  49,  p.  334)  the  stridnlating  organs 

observed.    1  am  also  much  indebted  in   these  two,  as  welt  as  in  other 

to  Ml'.  E.  W.  Junson,  for  informa-  families.     In  the  Caiabids  I  have 

lion    and    specimens.      1   may    add  eiamined   £taphraa   u/ijuwrns   and 

that  my  son,  Mr.  F.  Darwin,  finds  ISlethisa  multipuBctata,  sent  to  me 

that  Dermestei  munntis  stiidnlates,  by    Mr.    Crotch.     In   Blethisa    the 

bot   he  searched   in   vain  for  the  transverse  ridges  on  the  farrowed 

apparatna.      Scoljtua    has    lately  border  of  the  abdominal  segment  do 
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are  completely  reversed  in  position,  for  the  rasps  are  seated  on 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  elytra,  near  their  apices,  or  along 
their  outer  margins,  and  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  segments 
serve  as  the  scrapers.  In  Pehibius  Hermann  i  (one  of  DytiscidsB 
or  water-beetles)  a  strong  ridge  runs  parallel  and  near  to  the 
sutural  margin  of  the  elytra,  and  is  crossed  by  ribs,  coarse  in 
the  middle  part,  but  becoming  gradually  finer  at  both  ends, 
especially  at  the  upper  end;  when  this  insect  is  held  under 
water  or  in  the  air,  a  stridulating  noise  is  produced  by  the 
extreme  horny  margin  of  the  abdomen  being  scraped  against 
the  rasps.  In  a  great  number  of  long-horned  beetles  (Longi- 
cornia)  the  organs  are  situated  quite  otherwise,  the  rasp  being 
on  the  meso-thorax,  which  is  rubbed  against  the  pro-thorax; 
Landois  counted  233  very  fine  ribs  on  the  rasp  of  Ceramhyx 
heros. 

Many  Lamellicoms  have  the  power  of  stridulating,  and  the 
organs  differ  greatly  in  position.  Some  species  stridulate  very 
loudly,  so  that  when  Mr.  F.  Smith  caught  a  Trox  sahuloffus,  a 
gamekeeper,  who  stood  by,  thought  he  had  caught  a  mouse ; 
but  I  failed  to  discover  the  proper  organs  in  ,. 

this  beetle.  In  Geotrupes  and  Typhosus  a 
narrow  ridge  runs  obliquely  across  (r,  fig.  26) 
the  coxa  of  each  hind-leg  (having  in  G.  ster- 
corarius  84  ribs),  which  is  scraped  by  a 
specially  projecting  part  of  one  of  the  ab- 
dominal segments.  In  the  nearly  allied  Copris 
lunaris,  an  excessively  narrow  fine  rasp  runs 
along  the  sutural  margin  of  the  elytra,  with 
another  short  rasp  near  the  basal  outer  mar- 
gin; but  in  some  other  Coprini  the  rasp  is 
seated,  according  to  Leconte,*^^  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  abdomen.  In  Oryctes  it  is 
seated  on  the  pro-pygidium ;  and,  according  to 
the  same  entomologist,  in  some  other  Dynastini, 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  elytra.  Lastly, 
Westring  states  that  in  Omaloplm  brunnea  the 
rasp  is  placed  on  the  pro-sternum,  and  the 
scraper  on  the  meta-stemum,  the  parts  thus 
occupying  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  instead  of  the  upper 
surface  as  in  the  Longicoms. 


...c 


Fig.  26.  Hind-leg  of 
Gpotrupes  stercora- 
ri  us  (from  Landois). 

r.  Rasp.  c.  Coxa.  /. 
Femur,  t.  Tibia 
tr.  Tarsi. 


We  thus  see  that  in  the  different  coleopterous  families  the 


not,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  come 
into  play  in  scrapiDg  the  rasps  on 
the  elytra. 

^'  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Walsh, 


of  Illinois,  for  having  sent  me  ex- 
tracts from  Leconte's  *  Introduction 
to  Entomology,*  pp.  101,  143. 
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stridulating  organs  are  wonderfully  diversifiod  in  position,  bnl 
not  much  in  structure.  Within  the  same  family  some  species 
are  provided  with  these  organs,  and  others  are  destitute  of  them. 
This  diversity  is  intelligible,  if  we  suppose  that  originally  various 
beetles  made  a  shuffling  or  hissing  noise  by  the  rubbing  togethox 
of  any  hard  and  rough  parts  of  their  bodies,  which  happened  to 
be  in  contact ;  and  that  from  the  noise  thus  produced  being  in 
some  way  useful,  the  rough  surfaces  were  gradually  developed 
into  regular  stridulating  organs.  Some  beetles  as  they  move, 
now  produce,  either  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  a  shuffling 
noise,  without  possessing  any  proper  organs  for  the  purpose. 
Mr.  Wallace  informs  me  that  the  EucHrux  longimanus  (a 
Lamellicorn,  with  the  anterior  legs  wonderfully  elongated  in  the 
male)  **  makes,  whilst  moving,  a  low  hissing  sound  by  the  pro- 
**  trusion  and  contraction  of  the  abdomen ;  and  when  seized  it 
**  produces  a  grating  sound  by  rubbing  its  hind-legs  against  the 
"  edges  of  the  elytra."  The  hissing  sound  is  clearly  due  to  a 
narrow  rasp  running  along  the  sutural  margin  of  each  elytron ; 
and  I  could  likewise  make  the  grating  sound  by  rubbing  the 
shagreened  surface  of  the  femur  against  the  granulated  margin 
of  the  corresponding  elytron ;  but  I  could  not  here  detect  any 
proper  rasp ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  I  could  have  overlooked  it  in 
so  large  an  insect.  After  examining  Gychrus,  and  reading  what 
Westring  has  written  about  this  beetle,  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  it  possesses  any  true  rasp,  though  it  has  the  power  of 
emitting  a  sound. 

From  the  analogy  of  the  Orthoptera  and  Homoptera,  I 
expected  to  find  the  stridulating  organs  in  the  Coleoptera 
differing  according  to  sex;  but  Landois,  who  has  carefully 
examined  several  species,  observed  no  such  difference ;  nor  did 
Westring;  nor  did  Mr.  G.  R.  Crotch  in  preparing  the  many 
ppecimens  wliich  he  had  the  kindness  to  send  me.  Any  difference 
in  these  organs,  if  slight,  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  detect, 
OD  account  of  their  great  variability.  Thus,  in  the  first  pair  of 
specimens  of  Necrophorus  humator  and  of  Pddbius  which  I  ex- 
amined, the  rasp  was  considerably  larger  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female;  but  not  so  with  succeeding  specimens.  In  Geo- 
trapes  stercorarius  the  rasp  appeared  to  me  thicker,  opaquer, 
and  more  prominent  in  three  males  than  in  the  same  number  of 
females;  in  order,  therefore,  to  discover  whether  the  sex^s 
differed  in  their  power  of  stridulating,  my  sou,  Mr.  F.  Darwin, 
collected  fifty-seven  living  specimens,  which  he  separated  into  two 
Jots,  according  as  they  made  a  greater  or  lesser  noise,  when  hekl 
in  the  same  manner.  He  then  examined  all  these  specimens, 
and  found  that  the  males  were  very  nearly  in  the  same  proporti<ni 
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to  the  females  in  both  the  lots.  Mr.  F.  Smith  has  ket)t  alive 
numerous  specimens  of  Monoync^us  pseudacori  (CurcuUonidfiB), 
and  is  convinced  that  botli  sexes  stridulate,  and  apparently  in 
an  equal  degree. 

Nevertheless,  the  power  of  stridulating  is  certainly  a  sexual 
character  in  some  few  Coleoptera.  Mr.  Crotch  discovered  that 
the  males  alone  of  two  species  of  Heliopathes  (Tenebrionidso) 
possess  stridulating  organs.  I  examined  live  males  of  E,  gibbus, 
and  in  all  these  there  was  a  well-developed  rasp,  partially 
livided  into  two,  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  terminal  abdominal 
Kegment ;  whilst  in  the  same  number  of  females  there  was  not 
oven  a  rudiment  of  the  rasp,  the  membrane  of  this  segment 
being  transparent,  and  much  thinner  than  in  the  male.  In 
H.  cribratostriatus  the  male  has  a  similar  rasp,  excepting  that  it 
is  not  partially  divided  into  two  portions,  and  the  female  is 
completely  destitute  of  this  organ ;  the  male  in  addition  has  on 
the  apical  margins  of  the  elytra,  on  each  side  of  the  suture, 
three  or  four  short  longitudinal  ridges,  which  are  crossed  by 
extremely  fine  ribs,  parallel  to  and  resembling  those  on  the 
abdominal  rasp ;  whether  these  ridges  serve  as  an  independent 
rasp,  or  as  a  scraper  for  the  abdominal  rasp,  I  could  not  decide : 
the  female  exhibits  no  trace  of  this  latter  structure. 

Again,  in  three  species  of  the  Lamellicorn  genus  Oryctes,  we 
have  a  nearly  parallel  case.  In  the  females  of  O.  gryphus  and 
nasicomia  the  ribs  on  the  rasp  of  the  pro-pygidium  are  less 
continuous  and  less  distinct  than  in  the  males ;  but  the  chief 
difference  is  that  the  whole  upper  surface  of  this  segment,  when 
held  in  the  proper  light,  is  seen  to  be  clothed  with  hairs,  which 
are  absent  or  are  represented  by  excessively  fine  down  in  the 
males.  It  should  be  noticed  that  in  all  Coleoptera  the  eflfectivo 
part  of  the  rasp  is  destitute  of  hairs.  In  0.  senegalensis  the 
difference  between  the  sexes  is  more  strongly  marked,  and  this 
is  best  seen  when  the  proper  abdominal  segment  is  cleaned  and 
viewed  as  a  transparent  object.  In  the  female  the  whole  surface 
IS  covered  with  little  separate  crests,  bearing  spines ;  whilst  in 
the  male  these  crests  in  proceeding  towards  the  apex,  become 
raore  and  more  confluent,  regular,  and  naked ;  so  that  three- 
tourths  of  the  segment  is  covered  with  extremely  fine  parallel 
ribs,  which  are  quite  absent  in  the  female.  In  the  females, 
however,  of  all  thi-ee  species  of  Oryctes,  a  slight  grating  or 
stridulating  sound  is  produced,  when  the  abdomen  of  a  softened 
specimen  is  pushed  backwards  and  forwards. 

In  the  case  of  the  Heliopathes  and  Oryctes  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  the  males  stridulate  in  order  to  call  or  to 
excite  the  females;   but  with  most  beetles  the   stridolation 
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Api)arently  serves  both  sexes  as  a  muttial  call.  Beetles  stridu- 
late  under  various  emotions,  in  the  same  manner  as  birds  use 
their  voices  for  many  purposes  besides  ringing  to  their  mates. 
The  great  Chiasognathus  stridulates  in  anger  or  defiance;  many 
species  do  the  same  from  distress  or  fear,  if- held  so  that  they 
cannot  escape;  by  striking  the  hollow  stems  of  trees  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  Messrs.  Wollaston  and  Crotch  were  able  to 
discover  the  presence  of  beetles  belonging  to  the  genus  Acalles 
by  their  stridulation.  Lastly,  the  male  Ateuchus  stridulates  to 
encourage  the  female  in  her-  work,  and  from  distress  when  she 
is  removed.*^®  Some  naturalists  believe  that  beetles  make  this 
noise  to  frighten  away  their  enemies ;  but  I  cannot  think  that 
a  quadruped  or  bird,  able  to  devour  a  large  beetle,  would 
l»e  frightened  by  so  slight  a  sound.  The  belief  that  the  stridu- 
lation serves  as  a  sexual  call  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  death- 
ticks  (Anobiiim  tesscUatum)  are  well  known  to  answer  .each 
other's  ticking,  and,  as  I  have  myself  observed,  a  tapping  noise 
artificially  made.  Mr.  Doubleday  also  informs  me  that  he 
has  sometimes  observed  a  female  ticking,*  and  in  an  hour  or 
two  afterwards  has  found  her  united  with  a  male,  and  on  one 
occasion  surrounded  by  several  males.  Finally,  it  is  probable 
that  the  two  sexes  of  many  kinds  of  beetles  were  at  first 
enabled  to  find  each  other  by  the  slight  shuffling  noise  produced 
by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  adjoining  hard  parts  of  their 
bodies;  and  that  as  those  males  or  females  which  made  the 
greatest  noise  succeeded  best  in  finding  partners,  rugosities  on 
various  parts  of  their  bodies  were  gi-adiially  developed  by  means 
of  sexual  selection  into  true  stridulating  organs. 


'•  M.  P.  de  la  Brulerie,  as  quoted 
in  *  Journal  of  Travel/  A.  Murray, 
vol.  i.  1868,  p.  135. 

•"  According  to  Mr.  Doubleday, 
"the  noise  is  produced  by  the  in- 
**  sect  raising  itself  on  its  legs  as 
**  high  as  it  can,  and  then  striking 
**  its  thorax  five  or  six  times,  in 
*^  rapid  succession,  agairiist  the  sub- 
^  Btanne  npon  which  it  is  Kitting.'* 
For  references  on  thl«»  subject  see 


I^ndois,  *  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissen. 
Zoolog.*  B.  xvii.  s.  131.  Oliver 
says  (as  quoted  by  Kirby  and 
Spence,  *  Introduct.'  vol.  ii.  p.  395) 
that  the  female  of  Pimelia  striata 
produces  a  rather  loud  sound  by 
striking  her  abdomen  against  any 
hai'd  substance,  *^  and  that  the  malci, 
*'  obedient  to  this  call,  soon  attendj 
"  her,  and  they  pair."** 
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CHAPTER  xr. 

Insects,  continued, — Order  Lepidopteba. 
(butterflies  and  moths.) 

Courtship  of  butterflies — Battles — ^Ticking  noise — Colours  common  t; 
both  sexes,  or  more  brilliant  in  the  males — Examples — Not  due  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  conditions  of  life — Colours  adapted  for  protection — 
Colours  of  moths — Display — Perceptive  powers  of  the  Lepidoptera — 
Variability — Causes  of  the  difference  in  colour  between  the  males  and 
females — Mimicry,  female  butterflies  more  brilliantly  coloured  than 
the  males — ^Bright  colours  of  caterpillars — Summary  and  concluding 
remarks  on  the  secondary  sexual  characters  of  insects — Birds  and  insects 
compared. 

In  this  great  Order  the  most  interesting  points  for  us  are  the 
diflferences  in  colour  between  the  sexes  of  the  same  species,  and 
between  the  distinct  species  of  the  same  genus.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  following  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  this  subject ; 
but  I  will  first  make  a  few  remarks  on  one  or  two  other  points. 
Several  males  may  often  be  seen  pursuing  and  crowding  round 
the  same  female.  Their  courtship  appears  to  be  a  prolonged 
affair,  for  I  have  frequently  watched  one  or  more  males  pirouet- 
ting round  a  female  until  I  was  tired,  without  seeing  the 
end  of  the  courtship.  Mr.  A.  G.  Butler  also  informs  me  that 
he  has  several  times  watched  a  male  courting  a  female  for  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  she  pertinaciously  refused  him,  and  at 
last  settled  on  the  ground  and  closed  her  wings,  so  as  to  escape 
from  his  addresses. 

Although  butterflies  are  weak  and  fragile  creatures,  they  are 
pugnacious,  and  an  Emperor  butterfly  *  has  been  captured  with 
the  tips  of  its  wings  broken  from  a  conflict  with  another  male. 
Mr.  Collingwood,  in  speaking  of  the  frequent  battles  between  the 
buttei*flies  of  Borneo,  says,  *'  They  whirl  round  each  other  with 
"  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  appear  to  be  incited  by  the  greatest 
**  ferocity." 

The  Ageronia  feronia  makes  a  noise  like  that  produced  by  a 
toothed  wheel  passing  under  a  spring  catch,  and  which  can  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  several  yards :  I  noticed  this  sound  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  only  when  two  of  these  butterflies  were  chasing 
each  other  in  an  irregular  course,  so  that  it  is  probably  made 
during  the  courtship  of  the  sexes.^ 

»  Apatura  Iris:  *  The  Entomolo-  Naturalist,'  1868,  p.  183. 

gist's  Weekly  Intelligence/  1859,  p.  *  See  my  *  Journal  of  Researches,' 

1j9.     For  the  Bornean  Butterflies*,  1845,  p.    33.     Mr.  Doubleday  has 

6Pe  C.  Collingwood,  *  Rambles  of  a  detected  (*  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.'  March 
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Some  moths  also  produce  sounds ;  for  instance,  the  males  (rf 
Thactiphom  fovea.  On  two  occasions  Mr.  F.  Buchanan  White* 
heard  a  sharp  quick  noise  made  hy  the  male  of  Hylophila 
prasinafia,  and  which  he  believes  to  be  produced,  as  in  Cicada, 
by  an  elastic  membrane,  furnished  with  a  muscle.  He  quotes, 
also,  Guenee,  that  Setina  produces  a  sound  like  the  ticking 
of  a  watch,  apparently  by  the  aid  of  "  two  large  tympauifoim 
"  vesicles,  situated  in  the  pectoral  region ; "  and  these  "  are  much 
"  more  developed  in  the  male  than  in  the  female."  Hence  the 
sound-producing  organs  in  the  Lepidoptera  appear  to  stand  in 
some  relation  with  the  sexual  functions.  I  have  not  alluded 
to  the  weil-KUown  noise  made  by  the  Death's  Head  Sphinx,  for 
it  is  generally  heard  soon  after  the  moth  has  emerged  from 
its  cocoon. 

Girard  has  always  observed  that  the  musky  odour,  which  is 
emitted  by  two  species  of  Sphinx  moths,  is  pecuhar  to  the  males  ;^ 
and  in  the  higher  classes  we  shall  meet  with  many  instances  of 
the  males  alone  being  odoriferous. 

Every  one  must  have  admired  the  extreme  beauty  of  many 
butterflies  and  of  some  moths ;  and  it  may  be  asked,  are  their 
colours  and  diversified  patterns  the  result  of  the  direct  action  of 
the  physical  conditions  to  which  these  insects  have  been  exposed, 
without  any  l)enefit  being  thus  derived  ?  Or  have  successive 
variations  been  accumulated  and  determined  as  a  protection, 
or  for  some  unknown  purpose,  or  that  one  sex  may  be  at- 
tractive to  the  other  ?  And,  again,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
colours  being  widely  different  in  the  males  and  females  of 
certain  species,  and  alike  in  the  two  sexes  of  other  species  of  the 
same  genus?  Before  attempting  to  answer  these  questions  a 
body  of  facts  must  b-  given. 

With  our  beautiful  English  butterflies,  the  admiral,  peacock, 
and  painted  lady  (Yanessse),  as  well  as  many  others,  the  sexes 
are  alike.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  magnificent  HeliconidsB, 
and  most  of  the  Danaidfe  in  the  tropics.  But  in  certain  other 
tropical  groups,  and  in  some  of  our  English  butterflies,  as  the 
purple  emperor,  orange-tip,  &c.  (Jpatura  Iris  and  Anihocharis 
cardamines),  the  sexes  differ  either  greatly  or  shphtly  in  colour. 
No  language  suffices  to  describe  the  splendour  of  the  males  of 


3rd,  1845,  \    123)  a  peculiar  r**»in-  observations.  '  The  Scottish  Natural- 

branous    sac   at    the    base    of   the  ist,*  July  1872,  p.  214. 

front  wings,  which  is  probably  con-  '  'The  Scottish  Naturalist,*  Jnlj 

nected  with  the  production  of  the  1872,  p.  213. 

sound.    For  the  ca«»e  of  T.'.^ophora,  *  *  Zoological    Fftcord,*    1869^    p 

see   'Zoological    Rtcor.l/    I8«)9,    p.  347. 

101.     For    Mr.   iluchuaan   White's 
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Bome  tropical  species.  Even  within  the  same  genus  we  often 
find  species  presenting  extraordinary  differences  between  the 
sexes,  whilst  others  have  their  sexes  closely  ahke.  Thus  in  the 
South  American  genus  Epicalia,  Mr.  Bates,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  most  of  the  following  facts,  and  for  looking  over 
this  whole  discussion,  informs  me  that  he  knows  twelve  species, 
the  two  sexes  of  which  haunt  the  same  stations  (and  this  is  not 
always  the  case  with  butterflies),  and  which,  therefore,  cannot 
have  been  differently  affected  by  external  conditions.*  In  nine  of 
these  twelve  species  the  males  rank  amongst  the  most  brilliant  of 
all  butterflies,  and  differ  so  greatly  from  the  comparatively  plain 
females  that  they  were  formerly  placed  in  distinct  genera.  The 
females  of  these  nine  species  resemble  each  other  in  their  general 
type  of  coloration;  and  they  likewise  resemble  both  sexes  of 
the  species  in  several  aUied  genera,  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  these  nine  species,  and 
probably  all  the  others  of  the  genus,  are  descended  from  an 
ancestral  form  which  was  coloured  in  nearly  the  same  manner. 
In  the  tenth  species  the  female  still  retains  the  same  general 
colouring,  but  the  male  resembles  her,  so  that  he  is  coloured  in 
a  much  less  gaudy  and  contrasted  manner  than  the  males  of  tlie 
previous  species.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  species,  the 
females  depart  from  the  usual  type,  for  they  are  gaily  decorated 
almost  like  the  males,  but  in  a  somewhat  less  degree.  Hence  in 
these  two  latter  species  the  bright  colours  of  the  males  seem  to 
have  been  transferred  to  the  females ;  whilst  in  the  tenth 
species  the  male  has  either  retained  or  recovered  the  plain 
colours  of  the  female,  as  well  as  of  the  parent-  form  of  the  genus. 
The  sexes  in  these  three  cases  have  thus  been  rendered  nearly 
alike,  though  in  an  opposite  manner.  In  the  allied  genus  Eubagis, 
both  sexes  of  some  of -the  species  are  plain-coloured  and  nearly 
alike ;  whilst  with  the  greater  number  the  males  are  decorated 
with  beautiful  metallic  tints  in  a  diversified  manner,  and  difft-r 
much  from  their  females.  The  females  throughout  the  genus 
retain  the  same  general  style  of  colouring,  so  that  they  resemble 
one  another  much  more  closely  than  they  resemble  their  own 
males. 

In  the  genus  Papilio,  all  the  species  of  the  ^neas  group 
are  remarkable  for  their  conspicuous  and  stiongly  contrasted 
colours,  and  they  illustrate  the  frequent  tendency  to  gradation 
in  the  amount  of  difference  between  the  sexes.  In  a  few  species, 
for  instance  in  P.  ascarnus^  the  males  and  females  are  alike ;  in 

•  See  also  Mr.  Bates's  p.iper  ia      the    same    subject,    in    regard    to 
Pioc.    tut.   Soc.    of  Philadelphia,'      Diadema,  in  *  Transact.  En tomolog 
18135,  p.  206.     Also  Mr.  Wallace  on      Soc.  of  London,*  1809,  p.  278. 
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others  the  maleB  are  either  a  little  bright^'r,  or  veiy  much  mora 
superb  than  the  females.  The  g^tnus  Jnnonia,  allied  to  our 
Vanessse,  offers  a  nearly  parallel  case,  for  although  the  sezeB  d 
rooet  of  the  species  resemble  each  other,  and  are  deatitnte  of 
rich  colomrs,  yet  in  certain  species,  as  in  J.  osnone^  the  nude  is 
rather  more  bright-coloured  than  the  female,  and  in  a  few  (for 
instance  J.  andrtminyi)  the  male  is  so  different  fsonn.  the  female 
that  he  might  be  mistaken  for  an  entirely  distinct  species. 

Another  striking  case  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  British 
Museum  by  Mr.  A.  Butler,  namely,  one  of  the  tropical  American 
Theclae,  in  which  both  sexes  are  nearly  alike  and  wonderfully 
splendid ;  in  another  species  the  male  is  coloured  in  a  similarly 
gorgeous  manner,  whilst  the  whole  upper  surfiice  of  the 
female  i^  of  a  dull  uniform  brown.  Our  common  little  English 
blue  butterflies  of  the  genus  Lycaena,  illustrate  the  yarious  dif- 
ferences in  colour  between  the  sexes,  almost  as  well,  though  not 
in  so  striking  a  manner,  as  the  above  exotic  genera.  In  Lycxna 
agtstis  both  sexes  have  wings  of  a  brown  colour,  bordered  with 
small  ocellated  orange  spots,  and  are  thus  alik&  In  L,  cegou 
the  wings  of  the  male  are  of  a  fine  blue,  bordered  with  black ; 
whilst  those  of  the  female  are  brown,  with  a  similar  border, 
closely  resembling  the  wings  oi  Z.  agestis.  Lastly,  in  L.  avion  both 
sexes  are  of  a  blue  colour  and  are  very  like,  though  in  the  female 
the  edges  of  the  wings  are  rather  duskier,  with  the  black  spots 
plainer ;  and  in  a  bright  blue  Indian  species  both  sexes  are  still 
more  alike. 

I  have  given  the  foregoing  details  in  order  to  show,  in  the  first 
place,  that  when  the  sexes  of  butterflies  differ,  the  male  as  a 
general  rule  is  the  more  beautiful,  and  departs  more  from  the 
usual  type  of  colouring  of  the  group  to  which  the  species 
belongs.  Hence  in  most  groups  the  females  of  the  several 
species  resemble  each  other  much  more  closely  than  do  the 
njales.  In  some  cases,  however,  to  which  I  shall  hereafter 
allude,  the  females  are  coloured  more  splendidly  than  the 
males.  In  the  second  place,  these  details  have  been  given  to 
bring  clearly  before  the  mind  that  within  the  same  genus,  the 
two  sexes  frequently  present  every  jmulatiou  fi-om  no  difference 
in  colour,  to  so  great  a  difference  that  it  was  long  before  the  two 
were  placed  by  entomolojrists  in  the  same  genus.  In  the  third 
place,  we  have  seen  tliut  when  the  sexec^  nearly  n^senible  each 
other,  this  appears  due  either  to  the  mule  having  transferred 
his  colours  to  the  female,  or  to  the  male  having  retained,  or 
Ixrhajis  recovered,  the  primordial  colours  of  the  group.  It  also 
deserves  notice  that  in  those  groujis  in  which  the  sexes  differ, 
tiic  females  naually  somewhat  resemble  the  males,  so  that  when 
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the  males  are  beautiful  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  females 
almost  invariably  exhibit  some  degree  of  beauty.  From  the 
many  cases  of  gradation  in  the  amount  of  difference  between 
the  sexes,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  the  same  general  type  ol 
coloration  throughout  the  whole  of  the  same  group,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  causes  have  generally  been  the  feame  which  have 
determined  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  males  alone  of  some 
species,  and  of  both  sexes  of  other  species. 

As  so  many  gorgeous  butterflies  inhabit  the  tropics,  it  ha« 
often  been  supposed  that  they  owe  their  colours  to  the  great 
heat  and  moisture  of  these  zones ;  but  Mr.  Bates  ^  has  shewn  by 
the  comparison  of  various  closely-aUied  groups  of  insects  from 
the  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  that  this  view  cannot  be 
maintained ;  and  the  evidence  becomes  conclusive  when  bril- 
liantly-coloured males  and  plain-coloured  females  of  the  same 
species  inhabit  the  same  district,  feed  on  the  same  food,  and 
follow  exactly  the  same  habits  of  life.  Even  when  the  sexes 
resemble  each  other,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  their  brilliant 
and  beautifully-arranged  colours  are  the  pui-poseless  result  of 
the  nature  of  the  tissues  and  of  the  action  of  the  surrounding 
conditions. 

With  animals  of  all  kinds,  whenever  colour  has  been  modified 
for  some  special  purpose,  this  has  been,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
either  for  direct  or  indirect  protection,  or  as  an  attraction  between 
the  sexes.  With  many  species  of  butterflies  the  upper  surfaces 
of  the  wings  are  obscure;  and  this  in  all  probability  leads 
to  tlieir  escaping  observation  and  danger.  But  butterflies 
would  be  particularly  liable  to  be  attacked  by  their  enemies 
when  at  rest ;  and  most  kinds  whilst  resting  raise  their  wings 
vertically  over  their  backs,  so  that  the  lower  surface  alone  is 
exposed  to  view.  Hence  it  is  this  side  which  is  often  coloured 
so  as  to  imitate  the  objects  on  which  these  insects  commonly 
rest.  Dr.  Bossier,  I  believe,  first  noticed  the  similarity  of  tho 
closed  wings  of  certain  Vanessie  and  other  butterflies  to  the 
bark  of  trees.  Many  analogous  and  striking  facts  could  be 
given.  The  most  interesting  one  is  that  recorded  by  Mr. 
Wallace  "^  of  a  common  Indian  and  Sumatran  butterfly  (Kallima), 
which  disappears  like  magic  when  it  settles  on  a  bush ;  for  it 
hides  its  head  and  antenme  between  its  closed  wings,  which, 
in  form,  colour  and  veining,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a 
withered  leaf  with  its  footstalk.    In  some  other  cases  the  lower 

«  'The  Naturalist   on  the  Ama-  1867,   p.    10.      A    woodcut   of  the 

ions/  vol.  i.  18G:J,  p.  19.  Kallima  is  given  by  Mr.  Wallace  in 

'  See   the   interesting  article   in  *  Hardwicke*s  Science  Gossip/  Sept 

the    '  Westminster    Review/     July  1807,  p.  19G. 
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^r£GM;es  of  the  wings  are  brilliauily  coloured,  and  yet  are 
protective ;  thus  in  Theda  rubi  the  wings  wnen  closed  are  of  an 
emerald  green,  and  resemble  the  young  leaves  of  the  bramble, 
on  which  in  spring  this  butterfly  may  often  be  seen  seated.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  in  very  many  species  in  which  the  sexes 
differ  greatly  in  colour  on  their  upper  surface,  the  lower  sorfaoe 
is  closely  similar  or  identical  in  both  sexes,  and  serves  as  a 
protection.® 

Although  the  obscure  tints  both  of  the  up])er  and  nnder 
sides  of  many  butterflies  no  doubt  serve  to  conceal  them,  yet  we 
cannot  extend  this  view  to  the  brilliant  and  conspicuous  colours 
on  the  upper  surface  of  such  species  as  our  admiral  and  peacock 
VanesssB,  our  white  cabbage-butterflies  (Pieris),  or  the  great 
swallow-tail  Papilio  which  haunts  the  open  fens — for  these 
butterflies  are  thus  rendered  visible  to  every  living  creature. 
In  these  species  both  sexes  are  alike ;  but  in  the  common  brim- 
stone butterfly  (^Gonepteryx  rJiamni),  the  male  is  of  an  intense 
yellow,  whilst  the  female  is  much  paler;  and  in  the  orange- 
tip  (Anthocharis  cardamines)  the  males  alone  have  their  wings 
tipped  with  bright  orange.  Both  the  males  and  females  in 
these  cases  are  conspicuous,  and  it  is  not  credible  that  their 
difiference  in  colour  should  stand  in  any  relation  to  ordinary 
protection.  Prof  Weismann  remarks,*  that  the  female  of  one  ot 
the  LycaensB  expands  her  brown  wings  when  she  settles  on 
the  ground,  and  is  then  almost  invisible ;  the  male,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  if  aware  of  the  danger  incurred  from  the  bright  blue  ot 
the  upper  surface  of  his  wings,  rests  with  them  closed ;  and  this 
shews  that  the  blue  colour  cannot  be  in  any  way  protective. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  conspicuous  colours  are  in- 
directly beneficial  to  many  species,  as  a  warning  that  they  are 
unpalatable.  For  in  certain  other  cases,  beauty  has  been  gained 
through  the  imitation  of  other  beautiful  species,  which  inhabit 
the  same  district  and  enjoy  an  immunity  from  attack  by  being 
in  some  way  ofifensive  to  their  enemies ;  but  then  we  have  to 
account  for  the  beauty  of  the  imitated  species. 

As  ]VIr.  Walsh  has  remarked  to  me,  the  females  of  our  orange- 
tip  butterfly,  above  referred  to,  and  of  an  American  species 
(Anth,  genutia)  probably  shew  us  the  primordial  colours  of  the 
parent-species  of  the  genus;  for  both  sexes  of  four  or  five 
widely-distributed  species  are  coloured  in  nearly  the  same 
manner.  As  in  several  previous  cases,  we  may  here  infer  that 
it  is  the  males  of  Anth.  cardamines  and  yenutia  which  have 
departed  from  the  usual  type  of  the  genus.     In  the  Anth,  mm 

^  Mr.    G.    Fraser,    in    *  Nature/  •  '  Einfluss  der  Isolirung  auf  ht 

April  1871,  p.  489.  Artbilduug,'  1872,  p.  58 
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from  California,  the  orange-tips  to  the  wings  have  been  partially 
developed  in  the  female ;  but  they  are  paler  than  in  the  male,  and 
slightly  different  in  some  other  respects.  In  an  allied  Indian 
form,  the  Iphias  glaucippe,  the  orange-tips  are  fully  developed  in 
both  sexes.  In  this  Iphias,  as  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  Butler 
the  under  surface  of  the  wings  marvellously  resembles  a  pale* 
coloured  leaf;  and  in  our  English  orange-tip,  the  under  surface 
resembles  the  flower-head  of  the  wild  parsley,  on  which  the 
butterfly  often  rests  at  night.^*^  The  same  reason  which  compels 
us  to  believe  that  the  lower  surfaces  have  here  been  coloured  for 
the  sake  of  protection,  leads  us  to  deny  that  the  wings  have 
bticn  tipped  with  bright  orange  for  the  same  purpose,  especially 
when  this  character  is  confined  to  the  males. 

Most  Moths  rest  motionless  during  the  whole  or  greater  part 
of  the  day  with  their  wings  depressed ;  and  the  whole  upper 
surface  is  often  shaded  and  coloured  in  an  admiral )le  manner,  as 
Mr.  Wallace  has  remarked,  for  escaping  detection.  The  front- 
wings  of  the  Bombycidse  and  Noctuidae,"  when  at  rest,  generally 
overlap  and  conceal  the  hind-wings ;  so  that  the  latter  might  be 
brightly  coloured  without  much  risk;  and  they  are  in  fact 
often  thus  colonized.  During  flight,  moths  would  often  be  able 
to  escape  from  their  enemies ;  nevertheless,  as  the  hind-wings 
are  then  fully  exposed  to  view,  their  bright  colours  must 
generally  have  been  acquired  at  some  little  risk.  But  the 
following  fact  shews  how  cautious  we  ought  to  be  in  drawing 
conclusions  on  this  head.  The  common  Yellow  Under- wings 
(Triphffina)  often  fly  about  during  the  day  or  early  evening,  and 
are  then  conspicuous  from  the  colour  of  their  hind-wings.  It 
would  naturally  be  thought  that  this  would  be  a  source  01 
danger ;  but  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir  believes  that  it  actually  serves 
them  as  a  means  of  escape,  for  birds  strike  at  these  brightly 
coloured  and  fragile  surfaces,  instead  of  at  the  body.  For  in 
stance,  Mr.  Weir  turned  into  his  aviary  a  vigorous  specimen  o( 
Triphcena  pronuha,  which  was  instantly  pursued  by  a  robin; 
but  the  bird's  attention  being  caught  by  the  coloured  wings,  the 
moth  was  not  captured  until  after  about  fifty  attempts,  and 
small  portions  of  the  wings  were  repeatedly  broken  off.  He  tried 
the  same  experiment,  in  the  open  air,  with  a  swallow  and  T, 
fimbria;  but  the  large  size  of  this  moth  probably  interfered 
with  its  cai)turc.'^    Wc  arc  thus  reminded  of  a  statement  made 

*"  See  theinterestinsjobseivntious  Science  Gossip,'  Sept.  1867,  p.  193. 
by  5!r.  T.  W.  Wood,  'The  Student,'  ^-  See  also,  on  this  subject,  Mr 

Sejt    18i>8,  p  81.  Weir's  p5ii>er  in  *  Transact,  luit.  Soa 

••    Mr.  Wallace    il)   'Hardwicke's  18G9,  p.  23. 
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by  Mr.  Wallace/*^  namely^  that  in  the  Brazilian  forestB  and 
Malayan  islands,  many  common  and  highly-decorated  bntteiffien 
are  weak  flyers,  though  furnished  with  a  broad  expanse  of  wing; 
and  they  '*  are  often  captured  with  pierced  and  broken  wings, 
•*as  if  they  had  been  seized  by  birds,  from  which  they  had 
"escaped:  if  the  wings  had  been  much  smaller  in  propcnrtion 
*'  to  the  body,  it  seems  probable  that  the  insect  would  more 
"  frequently  have  been  struck  or  pierotxl  in  a  Tital  part,  and 
'^  thus  the  increased  expanse  of  the  wings  may  have  been  in- 
"  directly  beneficial." 


Display. — The  bright  colours  of  many  butterflies  and  of  some 
moths  are  specially  arranged  for  display,  so  that  they  may  b« 
readily  seen.  During  the  night  colours  are  not  visible,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nocturnal  moths,  taken  as  a 
body,  are  much  less  gaily  decorated  than  butterflies,  all  of 
which  are  diurnal  in  their  habits.  But  the  moths  of  certain 
families,  such  as  the  ZygsenidsB,  several  Sphingid»,  Uraniidte. 
some  ArctiidsB  and  Saturniidse,  fly  about  dui'ing  the  day  or 
early  evening,  and  many  of  these  are  extremely  beantiful,  being 
far  brighter  coloured  than  the  strictly  nocturnal  kinds.  A 
few  exceptional  cases,  however,  of  bright-coloured  nocturnal 
species  have  been  recorded.^* 

There  is  evidence  of  another  kind  in  regard  to  display. 
Butterflies,  as  before  remarked,  elevate  their  wings  when  at 
rest,  but  whilst  basking  in  the  sunshine  often  alternately  raise 
and  depress  them,  thus  exposing  both  surfaces  to  full  view ;  and 
although  the  lower  surface  is  often  coloured  in  an  obscure 
manner  as  a  protection,  yet  in  many  species  it  is  as  highly 
decorated  as  the  upper  surface,  and  sometimes  in  a  very 
different  manner.  In  some  tropical  species  the  lower  surface  is 
even  more  brilliantly  coloured  than  the  upper. ^'^  In  t))Q  Eng- 
lish fritillaries  {Argynnis)  the  lower  surface  alone  is  orna- 
mented with  shining  silver.  Nevertheless,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  upper  surface,  which  is  probably  more  fully  exposed,  is 
coloured  more  brightly  and  diversely  than  the  lower.  Hence 
the  lower  surface  generally  afifbrds  to  entomologists  the  more 

'*  *  Westminater  lieview/  July 
1867,  p.  16. 

'■•  For  instance,  Lithosia ;  but 
Prof.  Westw<HKi  (' Moderj  Class,  of 
iQhects,'  vol.  ii.  p.  390)  seems  sur- 
prised at  this  case.  On  the  relative 
colours  of  diurnal  and  nocturnal 
Lepidoptora,  see  ibid.  ])p.  338  and 
V.V2  ;  alsd  ilairis,  'Treatise  on  the 


Insects  of  New  England,'  1842,  p.  315. 
*^  Such  differences  between  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the 
wiugs  of  several  species  of  Papilio, 
may  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  platet 
to  Mr.  Wallace's  'Memoir  on  the 
Papilionida.'  of  the  Malayan  Region,* 
in  Transact.  Linn.  Soc*  vol.  iir 
part  i.  1865. 
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useful  character  for  detecting  the  affinities  of  the  various 
species.  Fritz  MUller  informs  me  that  three  species  of  Castnia 
are  found  near  his  house  in  S.  Brazil :  of  two  of  them  the  hind- 
vvmgs  are  obscure,- and  are  always  covered  by  the  front-wings 
when  these  butterflies  are  at  rest;  but  the  third  species  has 
black  hind-wings,  beautifully  spotted  with  red  and  white,  and 
these  are  fully  expanded  and  displayed  whenever  the  butterfly 
rests.    Other  such  cases  could  be  added. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  enormous  group  of  moths,  which,  as 
I  hear  from  Mr.  Stainton,  do  not  habitually  expose  the  under 
surface  of  their  wings  to  full  view,  we  find  this  side  very  rarely 
coloured  with  a  brightness  greater  than,  or  even  equal  to,  that 
of  the  upper  side.  Some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  either  real  or 
apparent,  must  be  noticed,  as  the  case  of  Hypopyra.^®  Mr. 
Trimen  informs  me  that  in  Guenee's  great  work,  three  moths 
are  figured,  in  which  the  under  surface  is  much  the  more 
brilliant.  For  instance,  in  the  Australian  Gastrophora  the 
upper  surface  of  the  fore-wing  is  pale  greyish-ochreous,  while 
the  lower  surface  is  magnificently  ornamented  by  an  ocellus  of 
cobalt-blue,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  black  mark,  surrounded 
by  orange-yellow,  and  this  by  bluish-white.  But  the  habits  of 
these  three  moths  are  unknown ;  so  that  no  explanation  can  be 
given  of  their  unusual  style  of  colouring.  Mr.  Trimen  also 
informs  me  that  the  lower  surface  of  the  wings  in  certain  other 
GreometrsB^'^  and  quadrifid  NoctusB  are  either  more  variegated 
or  more  brightly-coloured  than  the  upper  surface ;  but  some  of 
these  species  have  the  habit  of  "  holding  their  wings  quite  erect 
"  over  their  backs,  retaining  them  in  this  position  for  a  con- 
**  siderable  time,"  and  thus  exposing  the  under  surface  to  view. 
Other  species,  when  settled  on  the  ground  or  herbage,  now  and 
then  suddenly  and  slightly  lift  up  their  wings.  Hence  the  lower 
surface  of  the  wings  being  brighter  than  the  upper  surface 
in  certain  moths  is  not  so  anomalous  as  it  at  first  appears. 
The  SaturniidaB  include  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
moths,  their  wings  being  decorated,  as  in  our  British  Emperor 
moth,  with  fine  ocelli ;  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Wood^®  observes  that 
tliey  resemble  butterflies  in  some  of  their  movements;  "for 
*'  instance,  in  the  gentle  waving  up  and  down  of  the  wings  as  if 
••  for  display,  which  is  more  characteristic  of  diurnal  than  of 
"  nocturnal  Lepidoptcra." 

'•    See    Mr.    Wormald    on    this  the   Geometry)   in  *  Transact,  tint, 

moth  ;  '  Froc.  Ent.  See'  March  2nd,  Soc'  new  series,  vol.  v.  pi.  xv.  and 

18t>o.  2;vi. 

''  J>ee  also  an  accouat  of  the  S.  ^*  *  Proc.    Ent.  Soc.    of  LoodoDi 

American   ^^enus   Er.itftina  (one   of  July  G,  1868,  p.  xxvii. 
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It  is  a  singular  fact  that  no  British  moths  which  aro  bnl* 
liantly  coloured,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  hardly  any  foreign 
species,  differ  much  in  colour  according  to  sex ;  though  this  is 
the  case  with  many  brilliant  butterflies.  The  male,  however,  ol 
one  American  moth,  the  Saturn:a  Jo,  is  described  as  having  its 
fore-wings  deep  yellow,  curiously  marked  with  purplish-red 
spots ;  whilst  the  wings  of  the  female  are  purple-brown,  marked 
with  grey  lines.'*  The  British  moths  which  differ  sexually  in 
colour  are  all  brown,  or  of  various  dull  yellow  tints,  or  nearly 
white.  In  several  species  the  males  are  much  darker  than  the 
females,^  and  these  belong  to  groups  which  generally  fly  about 
during  the  afternoon.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  genera,  as 
Mr.  Stainton  informs  me,  the  males  have  the  hind-wings  whiter 
than  those  of  the  female — of  which  fact  Agrotis  exdamationis 
offers  a  good  instance.  In  the  Ghost  Moth  {TJepialus  humult) 
the  difference  is  more  strongly  marked ;  the  males  being  white, 
and  the  females  yellow  with  darker  markings.*^  It  is  probable 
that  in  these  cases  the  males  are  thus  rendered  more  conspicuonSy 
and  more  easily  seen  by  the  females  whilst  flying  about  in 
the  dusk. 

From  the  several  foregoing  facts  it  is  impossible  to  admit 
that  the  brilliant  colours  of  butterflies,  and  of  some  few  moths, 
have  commonly  been  acquired  for  the  sake  of  protection.  We 
have  seen  that  their  colours  and  elegant  patterns  aro  arranged 
and  exhibited  as  if  for  display.  Hence  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  females  prefer  or  are  most  excited  by  the  more  brilliant 


"  Harris,  *  Treatise/  &c.,  edited 
by  Flint,  1862,  p.  395. 

*°  For  instance,  I  observe  in  my 
son's  cabinet  that  the  males  are 
darker  than  the  females  in  the 
Lasiocampa  quercus,  Odoriestis  pota- 
toria,  Hijpogymn  i  disp  tr^  DasycUira 
pudibunda,  and  Cycnia  mendica.  In 
this  latter  species  the  difierence  in 
colour  between  the  two  sexes  is 
strongly  marked ;  and  Mr.  Wallace 
informs  me  that  we  here  have,  as 
he  believes,  an  instance  of  protective 
mimicry  confined  to  one  sex,  as 
will  hereafter  be  more  fully  ex- 
plained. The  white  female  of  the 
Cvcnia  resembles  the  verv  common 
t>pilosoina  iiwathraati,  both  sexes  of 
which  are  white ;  and  Mr.  Stainton 
observed  that  this  latter  moth  was 
rejected  with  utter  disgust  by  a 
whole    brood    of    young    turkeys, 


which  were  fond  of  eating  other 
moths ;  so  that  if  the  Cycnia  was 
commonly  mistaken  by  British  birds 
for  the  Spilosoma,  it  would  escape 
being  devoured,  and  its  white  de- 
ceptive colour  would  thus  be  highly 
beneficial. 

*^  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the 
Shetland  Islands  the  male  of  this 
moth,  instead  of  differing  widely 
from  the  female,  frequently  re- 
sembles her  closely  in  colour  (see 
Mr.  MacLachlan,  *  Transact,  Ent. 
Soc'  vol.  ii.  18(50,  p.  459).  Mr. 
G.  Fraaer  suggests  (*  Nature,'  April 
1871,  p.  489)  that  at  the  season  of 
the  year  when  the  ghost-moth  ap- 
})ears  in  these  northern  islands,  the 
whiteness  of  the  males  would  not 
be  noe.ied  to  rentier  them  visible  t<i 
the  females  iu  the  twilight  nii^ht. 
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males ;  for  on  any  other  supposition  the  males  would,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  be  ornamented  to  no  purpose.  We  know  that  ants 
and  certain  Lamellicorn  beetles  are  capable  of  feeling  an  attach- 
ment for  each  other,  and  that  ants  recognise  their  fellows  after 
an  interval  of  several  months.  Hence  there  is  no  abstract 
improbability  in  the  Lepidoptera,  Avhich  probably  stand  nearly 
or  quite  as  high  in  the  scale  as  these  insects,  having  sufficient 
mental  capacity  to  admire  bright  colours.  They  certainly 
discover  flowers  by  colour.  The  Humming-bird  Sphinx  may 
often  be  seen  to  swoop  down  from  a  distance  on  a  bunch  of 
flowers  in  the  midst  of  green  foliage ;  and  I  have  been  assured 
by  two  persons  abroad,  that  these  moths  repeatedly  visit  flowers 
painted  on  the  walls  of  a  room,  and  vainly  endeavour  to  insert 
their  proboscis  into  them.  Fritz  Miiller  informs  me  that  several 
kinds  of  butterflies  in  S.  Brazil  shew  an  unmistakable  prefer- 
ence for  certain  colours  over  others :  he  observed  that  they 
very  often  visited  the  brilliant  red  flowers  of  five  or  six  genera  of 
plants,  but  never  the  white  or  yellow  flowering  species  of  the 
same  and  other  genera,  growing  in  the  same  garden;  and  I 
have  received  other  accounts  to  the  same  effect.  As  I  hear 
from  Mr.  Doubleday,  the  common  white  butterfly  often  flies 
down  to  a  bit  of  paper  on  the  ground,  no  doubt  mistaking  it 
for  one  of  its  own  species.  Mr.  Colling  wood  ^^  in  speaking  of 
the  difficulty  in  collecting  certain  butterflies  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  states  that  "  a  dead  specimen  pinned  upon  a 
*'  conspicuous  twig  will  often  arrest  an  insect  of  the  same  species 
"  in  its  headlong  flight,  and  bring  it  down  within  easy  reach  of 
"  the  net,  especially  if  it  be  of  the  opposite  sex." 

The  courtship  of  butterflies  is,  as  before  remarked,  a  prolonged 
affair.  The  males  sometimes  fight  together  in  rivalry;  and 
many  may  be  seen  pursuing  or  crowding  round  the  same 
female.  Unless,  then,  the  females  prefer  one  male  to  another, 
the  pairing  must  be  left  to  mere  chance,  and  this  does  not 
appear  probable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  females  habitually, 
or  even  occasionally,  prefer  the  more  beautiful  males,  the  colours 
of  the  latter  will  have  b«en  rendered  brighter  by  degrees,  and 
will  have  been  transmitted  to  both  sexes  or  to  one  sex,  according 
to  the  law  of  inheritance  which  has  prevailed.  The  process  of 
sexual  selection  will  have  been  much  facilitated,  if  the  conclusion 
can  be  trusted,  arrived  at  from  various  kinds  of  evidence  in  the 
supplement  to  the  ninth  chapter;  namely,  that  the  males  of 
many  Lepidoptera,  at  least  in  the  imago  state,  greatly  exceed 
the  females  in  number. 

Some  facts,  however,  are  opposed  to  the  belief  that  female 
^"^  '  Kambleii  of  a  Naturalist  in  the  Chinese  Seas/  1868,  p.  182« 
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butterflies  prefer  the  more  l)eantiful  males;  thns,  as  1  hai^e 
been  assured  by  several  collectors,  fresh  females  may  &eqtiently 
be  seen  paii'ed  ^vith  battered,  faded,  or  dingy  males;  bat  this  is 
a  circumstance  which  could  hardly  fail  often  to  follow  &om  the 
males  emerging  from  their  cocoons  earlier  than  the  females. 
With  moths  of  the  family  of  the  Bombycida,  the  sexes  pair 
immediately  after  assuming  the  imago  state;  for  they  cannot 
feed,  owing  to  the  rudimentary  condition  of  their  months.  The 
females,  as  several  entomologists  have  remarked  to  me,  lie  in  an 
almost  torpid  state,  and  appear  not  to  evince  the  least  choice  in 
regard  to  their  partners.  This  is  the  case  with  the  conmion 
silk-moth  (Ji,  mori),  as  I  have  been  told  by  some  continental 
and  English  breeders.  Dr.  Wallace,  who  has  had  great 
experience  in  breeding  Bombyx  cynthia,  is  convinced  that  the 
females  evince  no  choice  or  preference.  He  has  kept  above 
300  of  these  moths  together,  and  has  often  found  the 
most  vigorous  females  mated  with  stunted  males.  The  reverse 
appears  to  occur  seldom ;  for,  as  he  believes,  the  more  vigorous 
males  pass  over  the  weakly  females,  and  are  attracted  by  those 
endowed  with  most  vitality.  Nevertheless,  the  £ombycid», 
though  obscurely-coloured,  are  often  beautiful  to  our  eyes  fix)m 
their  elegant  and  mottled  shades. 

I  have  as  yet  only  referred  to  the  species  in  which  the  males 
are  brighter  coloured  than  the  females,  and  I  have  attributed 
their  beauty  to  the  females  for  many  generations  having  chosen 
and  paired  with  the  more  attractive  males.  But  converse 
cases  occur,  though  rarely,  in  which  the  females  are  more 
brilliant  than  the  males ;  and  here,  as  I  believe,  the  males  have 
selected  the  more  beautiful  females,  and  have  thus  slowly  added 
to  their  beauty.  We  do  not  know  why  in  various  classes  of 
animals  the  males  of  some  few  species  have  selected  the  more 
beautiful  females  instead  of  having  gladly  accepted  any  female, 
is  seems  to  be  the  general  rule  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  but  if, 
jontrary  to  what  generally  occurs  with  the  Lepidoptera,  the 
Temales  were  much  more  numerous  than  the  males,  the  latter 
would  be  likely  to  pick  out  the  more  beautiful  females.  Mr. 
Butler  shewed  me  several  species  of  Callidryas  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  some  of  which  the  females  equalled,  aud  in  others 
greatly  surpassed  the  males  in  beauty;  for  the  females  alone 
have  the  borders  of  their  wings  suffused  with  crimson  and 
orange,  and  spotted  with  black.  The  plainer  males  of  these 
species  closely  resemble  each  other,  showing  that  here  the 
females  have  been  modified ;  whereas  in  those  cases,  where  the 
males  are  the  more  ornate,  it  is  these  which  have  been  modified, 
the  females  remaining  closely  alike. 
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In  England  we  have  some  analogous  cases,  though  not  so 
marked.  The  females  alone  of  two  species  of  Thecla  have  a 
bright-purple  or  orange  patch  on  their  fore- wings.  In  Hip- 
parchia  the  sexes  do  not  differ  much ;  but  it  is  the  female  of 
H.  janira  which  has  a  conspicuous  light-brown  patch  on  her 
wings ;  and  the  females  of  some  of  the  other  species  are  brighter 
coloured  than  their  males.  Again,  the  females  of  Colias  edvsfi 
and  hyaL  have  "  orange  or  yellow  spots  on  the  black  marginal 
'*  bordt-r,  represented  in  the  males  only  by  thin  streaks;"  and 
in  Picris  it  is  the  females  which  "are  ornamented  with  black 
"  spots  on  the  fore-wings,  and  these  are  only  partially  present 
"  in  the  males."  No«^  the  males  of  many  butterflies  are  known 
to  support  the  females  during  their  marriage  flight;  but  in  the 
species  just  named  it  is  the  females  which  support  the  males ; 
so  that  the  part  which  the  two  sexes  play  is  revei*sed,  as  is  their 
relative  beauty.  Throughout' the  animal  kingdom  the  males 
commonly  take  the  more  active  share  in  wooing,  and  their 
beauty  seems  to  have  been  increased  by  the  females  having 
accepted  the  more  attractive  individuals ;  but  with  these  but^ 
terflies,  the  females  take  the  more  active  part  in  the  final  mai*- 
riage  ceremony,  so  that  we  may  suppose  that  they  likewise  do 
BO  in  the  wooing;  and  in  this  case  we  can  understand  how  it  is 
that  they  have  been  rendered  the  more  beautiful.  Mr.  Meldola, 
from  whom  the  foregoing  statements  have  been  taken,  saj  s  in 
conclusion ;  '*  Though  I  am  not  convinced  of  the  action  of 
"  sexual  selection  in  producing  the  colours  of  insects,  it  cannot 
"  be  denied  that  these  facts  are  strikingly  corroborative  of 
"  Mr.  Darwin's  views."** 

As  sexual  selection  primarily  depends  on  variability,  a  few 
words  must  be  added  on  this  subject.  In  respect  to  colour 
there  is  no  difficulty,  for  any  number  of  highly  variable  Lepi- 
doptera  could  be  named.  One  good  instance  will  suffice.  Mr. 
Bates  shewed  me  a  whole  series  of  specimens  of  Papilio  sesostris 
and  F.  childremt ;  in  the  latter  the  males  varied  much  in  the 
extent  of  the  beautifully  ennmelled  green  patch  on  the  fore- 
wings,  and  in  the  size  of  the  white  mark,  and  of  the  splendid 
crimson  stripe  on  the  hind- wings ;  so  that  there  was  a  great 
contrast  amongst  the  males  between  the  most  and  the  least 
gaudy.  The  male  of  Papilio  sesostris  is  much  less  beautiful 
than  of  /^  chitdretfCH ;  and  it  likewise  varies  a  little  in  the  size  of 

'•  *  Nature,*  April  27th,  1871,  p.  whilst    pairing.     See   also   Mr.   G. 

508.     Mr.  Meldola  quotes   Dunzol,  Fraser,    in   *  Nature,'   April    20th, 

in  *  Soc.  £nt.  de  France,'  1837,  p.  1871,  p.  489,  on  the  sexual  differ- 

77,    on    the    flight    of    butterflies  ences  of  several  British  butterflies. 
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the  green  pat<;h  on  the  fore-wings,  and  in  the  occasional  ap- 
pearance of  the  small  crimson  stripe  on  the  hind-wings, 
l)orrowed,  as  it  woiiid  seem,  from  its  own  female ;  for  the  females 
of  this  and  of  many  other  species  in  the  iEneas  group  possess 
this  crimson  stripe.  Hence  between  the  brightest  specimons 
of  P,  sesostris  and  the  dullest  of  P.  childrence,  there  was  but  a 
small  interval ;  and  it  was  evident  that  as  far  as  mere  varia- 
bility is  concerned,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  permanently 
increasing  the  beauty  of  either  species  by  means  of  selection. 
The  variability  is  here  almost  confined  to  the  male  sex;  but 
Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Bates  have  shewn  ^  that  the  females  of 
some  species  are  extremely  variable,  the  males  being  nearly 
constant.  In  a  future  chapter  I  shall  have  occasion  to  shew 
that  the  beautiful  eye-like  spots,  or  ocelli,  found  on  the  wings  of 
many  Lepidoptera,  are  eminently  variable.  I  may  here  add 
that  these  ocelli  offer  a  difficulty  on  the  theory  of  sexual 
selection ;  for  though  appearing  to  us  so  ornamental,  they  are 
never  present  in  one  sex  and  absent  in  the  other,  nor  do  they 
ever  differ  much  in  the  two  sexes.'^*  This  fact  is  at  present 
inexphcable ;  but  if  it  should  hereafter  be  found  that  the  for- 
mation of  an  ocellus  is  due  to  some  change  in  the  tissues 
of  the  wingg,  for  instance,  occurring  at  a  very  early  period  at 
development,  we  might  expect,  from  what  we  know  of  the  laws 
of  inheritance,  that  it  would  be  transmitted  to  both  sexes,  though 
arising  and  perfected  in  one  sex  alone. 

On  the  whole,  although  many  serious  objections  may  be 
urged,  it  seems  probable  that  most  of  the  brilliantly  coloured 
species  of  Lepidoptera  owe  their  colours  to  sexual  selection, 
excepting  in  certain  cases,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  in  which 
conspicuous  colours  have  been  gained  through  mimicry  as 
a  protection.  From  the  ardour  of  the  male  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom,  he  is  generally  wiUing  to  accept  any  female; 
and  it  is  the  female  which  usually  exerts  a  choice.  Hence,  if 
sexual  selection  has  been  efficient  with  the  Lepidoptera,  the 
male,  when  the  sexes  differ,  ought  to  be  the  more  brilliantly 
coloured,  and  this  undoubtedly  is  the  case.  When  both  sexes 
are  brilliantly  coloured  and  resemble  each  other,  the  characters 
acquired  by  the  males  appear  to  have  been  transmitted  to  both 

^*  Wallace  on  the  Papilionidaj  of  tomolog.  Soc*  Nov.  19th,  1866.  p. 

the  Malayan  Region,  in  '  Transact,  xl. 

Linn.  Soc*  vol.  xxv.   1865,  pp.   8,  "  Mr.  Bates  was  so  kind  as  to 

36.     A    strilcing    case    of   a    rare  lay  this  subject  before  the  £ntomo- 

variety,   strictly   intermediate    be-  logical  Society,  and  I  have  received 

tween  two  other  well-marked  female  answers  to  this  effect  from  several 

varieties,  is  given  by  Mr.  Wallace,  entomologists. 
See  also  Mr.  Bates,  in  *■  Proc.  En- 
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We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  by  cases,  even  within  the  same 
genus,  of  gradation  from  an  extraordinary  amount  of  difference 
to  identity  in  colour  between  the  two  sexes. 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  differences  in  colour  between 
the  sexes  may  not  be  accounted  for  by  other  means  besides 
sexual  selection.  Thus  the  males  and  females  of  the  same 
species  of  butterfly  are  in  several  cases  known  *^  to  inhabit 
different  stations,  the  former  commonly  basking  in  the  sunshine, 
the  latter  haunting  gloomy  forests.  It  is  therefore  possible  that 
different  conditions  of  life  may  have  acted  directly  on  the  two 
sexes;  but  this  is  not  probable,^  as  in  the  adult  state  they  are 
exposed  to  different  conditions  during  a  very  short  period ;  and 
the  larvsB  of  both  are  exposed  to  the  same  conditions.  Mr. 
Wallace  believes  that  the  difference  between  the  sexes  is  due 
not  so  much  to  the  males  having  been  modified,  as  to  the  females 
having  in  all  or  almost  all  cases  acquired  dull  colours  for  the 
sake  of  protection.  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  far  more 
probable  that  it  is  the  males  which  have  been  chiefly  modified 
through  sexual  selection,  the  females  having  been  comparatively 
little  changed.  We  can  thus  understand  how  it  is  that  the 
females  of  allied  species  generally  resemble  one  another  so  much 
more  closely  than  do  the  males.  They  thus  shew  us  ap- 
proximately the  primordial  colouring  of  the  parent-species  of 
the  group  to  which  they  belong.  They  have,  however,  almost 
always  been  somewhat  modified  by  the  transfer  to  them  of  some 
of  the  successive  variations,  through  the  accumulation  of  which 
the  males  were  rendered  beautiful.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  deny 
that  the  females  alone  of  some  species  may  have  been  specially 
modified  for  protection.  In  most  cases  the  males  and  females  of 
distinct  species  will  have  been  exposed  during  their  prolonged 
larval  state  to  different  conditions,  and  may  have  been  thus 
affected;  though  with  the  males  any  slight  change  of  colour 
thus  caused  will  generally  have  been  masked  by  the  brilliant 
tints  gained  through  sexual  selection.  When  we  treat  of  Birds, 
I  shall  have  to  discuss  the  whole  question,  as  to  how  far  the 
differences  in  colour  between  the  sexes  are  due  to  the  males 
having  been  modified  through  sexual  selection  for  ornamental 
purposes,  or  to  the  females  having  been  modified  through 
natural  selection  for  the  sake  of  protection,  so  that  I  will  here 
Bay  but  little  on  the  subject. 

In  all  the  cases  in  which  the  more  common  form  of  cquai 

2»  H.  W.  Bates,  *The  Naturalist  «'  On  this  whole  subject  see  *The 

3D   the  Amazons,'  vol.  ii.  1863,  p.  Variation   of   Animals  and   Plants 

228.     A.  R.  Wallace,  in  *  Transact,  under  Domestication/  1868.  vol.  ii 

Linn.  Soc'  Tol.  xxv.  1865,  p.  10.  chap,  xxiii. 
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iiilieritance  by  both  sexes  has  prevailed,  the  selectiVm  of  bright- 
coloured  moles  would  tend  to  make  the  females  bright-coloured; 
and  the  selection  of  dull-coloured  females  would  tend  to  make 
the  males  dull.  If  both  processes  were  carried  on  simxdtanoonsly, 
they  would  tend  to  counteract  each  other ;  and  the  final  result 
would  depend  on  whether  a  greater  number  of  females  from 
being  well  protected  by  obscure  colours,  or  a  greater  number  d 
males  by  being  brightly-coloured  and  thus  finding  partners, 
succeeded  in  leaving  more  numerous  ofiFspring. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  frequent  transmissioii  of  characters 
to  one  sex  alone,  Mr.  Wallace  expresses  his  belief  that  the  more 
common  form  of  equal  inheritance  by  both  sexes  can  be  changed 
through  natural  selection  into  inheritance  by  one  sex  alone,  but 
ill  favour  of  this  view  I  can  discover  no  evidence.  We  know 
from  what  occurs  under  domestication  that  new  characters  often 
appear,  which  from  the  first  are  transmitted  to  one  sex  alone; 
and  by  the  selection  of  such  variations  there  would  not  be  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  giving  bright  colours  to  the  males  alone, 
and  at  the  same  time  or  subsequently,  dull  colours  to  the  females 
alone.  In  this  manner  the  females  of  some  butterflies  and  moths 
have,  it  is  probable,  been  rendered  inconspicuous  for  the  sake  of 
protection,  and  widely  different  from  their  males. 

I  am,  however,  unwilling  without  distinct  evidence  to  admit 
that  two  complex  processes  of  selection,  each  requiring  the 
transference  of  new  characters  to  one  sex  alone,  have  been 
carried  on  with  a  multitude  of  species, — that  the  males  have 
been  rendered  more  brilliant  by  beating  their  rivals,  and  the 
females  more  dull-coloured  by  having  escaped  firom  their 
enemies.  The  male,  for  instance,  of  the  conomon  brimstone 
butterfly  (Gonepteryx),  is  of  a  far  more  intense  yellow  than  the 
female,  though  she  is  equally  conppicuous ;  and  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  she  specially  acquired  her  pale  tints  as  a  protec- 
tion, though  it  is  probable  that  the  male  acquired  his  bright 
colours  as  a  sexual  attraction.  The  female  of  AnthocJiaris  car- 
damines  does  not  possess  the  beautiful  orange  wing-tips  of  the 
male ;  consequently  she  closely  resembles  the  white  butterflies 
(Pieris)  so  common  in  our  gardens ;  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  this  resemblance  is  beneficial  to  her.  As,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  resembles  both  sexes  of  several  other  species  of  the  genua 
inhabiting  various  quarters  of  the  world,  it  is  probable  that  she 
has  simply  retained  to  a  large  extent  her  primordial  colours. 

Finally,  as  we  have  scon,  various  considerations  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  with  the  greater  number  of  brilliantly-coloured 
Lopidoptera  it  is  the  male  which  has  been  chiefly  modified 
through  sexual  selection;    the  amount  of  difference  l^twoen 
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tho  sexes  mostly  depending  on  the  form  of  inheritance  which 
has  prevailed.  Inheritance  is  governed  by  so  many  unknown 
laws  or  conditions,  that  it  seems  to  us  to  act  in  a  capricious 
manner  ;**  and  we  can  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  understand  how 
it  is  that  with  closely  allied  species  the  sexes  either  differ  to  an 
astonishing  degree,  or  are  identical  in  colour.  As  all  the  suc- 
cessive steps  in  the  process  of  variation  are  necessarily  trans- 
mitted through  the  female,  a  greater  or  less  number  of  such 
steps  might  readily  become  developed  in  her;  and  thus  we  can 
understand  the  frequent  gradations  from  an  extreme  dififertnco 
to  none  at  all  between  the  sexes  of  allied  species.  These  cases  of 
gradation,  it  may  be  added,  are  much  too  common  to  favour  the 
supposition  that  we  here  see  females  actually  undergoing  the 
process  of  transition  and  losing  their  brightness  for  the  sake  of 
protection ;  for  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  at  any 
one  time  the  greater  number  of  specie  !S  are  in  a  fixed  condition. 

Mimicry, — This  principle  was  first  made  clear  in  an  admirable 
paper  by  Mr.  Bates,'^*  who  thus  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  many 
obscure  problems.  It  had  previously  been  observed  that  certain 
butterflies  in  S.  America  belonging  to  quite  distinct  families, 
resembled  the  Heliconidse  so  closely  in  every  stripe  and  shade  of 
colour,  that  they  could  not  be  distinguished  save  by  an  ex- 
perienced entomologist.  As  the  Helicom'dsB  are  coloured  in 
their  usual  manner,  whilst  the  others  depart  from  the  usual 
colouring  of  the  groups  to  which  they  belong,  it  is  clear  that 
the  latter  are  the  imitators,  and  the  HeliconidsB  the  imitated. 
Mr.  Bates  further  observed  that  the  imitating  species  are  com- 
paratively rare,  whilst  the  imitated  abound,  and  that  the  two 
sets  Hve  mingled  together.  From  the  fact  of  the  HeliconidsB 
being  conspicuous  and  beautiful  insects,  yet  so  numerous  in 
individuals  and  species,  he  concluded  that  they  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  attacks  of  enemies  by  some  secretion  or  odour ; 
and  this  conclusion  has  now  been  amply  confirmed,*  especially 
by  Mr.  Belt.  Hence  Mr.  Bates  inferred  that  the  butterflies 
which  imitate  the  protected  species  have  acquired  their  present 
marvellously  deceptive  appearance  through  variation  and  natural 
selection,  in  order  to  be  mistaken  for  the  protected  kinds,  and 
thus  to  escape  being  devoured  No  explanation  is  here  attempted 
of  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  imitated,  but  only  of  the  imitating 
butterflies.  We  must  account  for  the  colours  of  the  former  in 
the  same  general  manner,  as  in  the  cases  previously  discussed 

»  *  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  xxiii.  Idfi2,  p.  495. 
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in  this  chapter.  Since  tho  publication  of  Mr.  Bates'  paper, 
similar  and  equally  striking  facts  have  been  observed  by 
Mr.  Wallace  in  the  Malajan  region,  by  Mr.  Trimen  in  South 
Africa,  and  by  Mr.  Riley  in  the  United  States.^ 

As  some  writers  have  felt  much  difficulty  in  understanding 
how  tlie  first  steps  in  the  process  of  mimicry  could  have  been 
effected  through  natural  selection,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that 
the  proc<3ss  probably  commenced  long  ago  between  forms  not 
widely  dissimilar  in  colour.  In  this  case  eyen  a  slight  yariation 
would  be  beneficial,  if  it  rendered  the  one  species  more  like 
the  other;  and  afterwards  the  imitated  species  might  be  modi- 
fied to  an  extreme  degree  through  sexual  selection  or  other 
means,  and  if  the  changes  were  gradual,  the  imitators  might 
easily  be  led  along  the  same  track,  until  they  differed  to  an 
equally  extreme  degree  from  their  original  condition ;  and  they 
would  thus  ultimately  assume  an  appearance  or  colouring  wholly 
unlike  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  group  to  which  they 
belonged.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  many  species  (rf 
Lepidoptera  are  liable  to  considerable  and  abrupt  yariations  in 
colour.  A  few  instances  have  been  given  in  this  chapter ;  and 
many  more  may  be  found  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Bates  and 
Wr.  Wallace. 

With  several  species  the  sexes  are  alike,  and  imitate  the  two 
sexes  of  another  species.  But  Mr.  Trimen  gives,  in  the  paper 
ah'eady  referred  to,  three  cases  in  which  the  sexes  of  the  imitated 
form  differ  from  each  other  in  colour,  and  the  sexes  of  the 
imitating  form  differ  in  a  like  manner.  Several  cases  have  also 
been  recorded  where  the  females  alone  imitate  brilliantly* 
coloured  and  protected  species,  the  males  retaining  "the 
"  normal  aspect  of  their  immediate  congeners."  It  is  here  obvious 
that  the  successive  variations  by  which  the  female  has  been 
modified  have  been  transmitted  to  her  alone.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  some  of  the  many  successive  variations  would 
have  been  transmitted  to,  and  developed  in,  the  males  had 
not  such  males  been  eliminated  by  being  thus  rendered  less 
attractive  to  the  females;  so  that  only  those  variations  were 
preserved  which  were  from  the  first  strictly  limited  in  their 
transmission  to  tlie  female  sex.  We  have  a  partial  illus- 
tration of  these  remarks  in  a  statement  by  Mr.  Belt;**  that 

"  Wdlace,  *  Transact.  Linn.  Soc'  163-168.    This  latter  essay  is  vain- 
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the  males  of  some  of  the  Leptalides,  which  imitate  protected 
species,  still  retain  in  a  concealed  manner  some  of  their  original 
characters.  Thus  in  the  males  **  the  upper  half  of  the  lower 
**  wing  is  of  a  pure  white,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  wings  is 
"  barred  and  spotted  with  black,  red  and  yellow,  like  the  species 
'  they  mimic.  The  females  have  not  this  white  patch,  and  the 
**  males  usually  conceal  it  by  covering  it  with  the  upper  wiug, 
"  so  that  I  cannot  imagine  its  being  of  any  other  use  to  them 
'*  than  as  an  attraction  in  courtship,  when  they  exhibit  it  to  the 
"  females,  and  thus  gratify  their  deep-seated  preference  for  the 
"  normal  colour  of  the  Order  to  which  the  Leptahdes  belong.** 


Bright  Colours  of  Caterpillars,  —  "Whilst  reflecting  on  the 
beauty  of  many  butterflies,  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  cater- 
pillars were  splendidly  coloured ;  and  as  sexual  selection  could 
not  possibly  have  here  acted,  it  appeared  rash  to  attribute  the 
beauty  of  the  mature  insect  to  this  agency,  unless  the  bright 
colours  of  their  larvss  could  be  somehow  explained.  In  the 
first  place,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  colours  of  caterpillars  do 
not  stand  in  any  close  correlation  with  those  of  the  mature 
insect.  Secondly,  their  bright  colours  do  not  serve  in  any 
ordinary  manner  as  a  protection.  Mr.  Bates  informs  me,  as  an 
instance  of  this,  that  the  most  conspicuous  caterpillar  which  he 
ever  beheld  (that  of  a  Sphinx)  lived  on  the  large  green  leaves  of 
a  tree  on  the  opeli  llanos  of  South  America ;  it  was  about  four 
inches  in  length,  transversely  banded  with  black  and  yellow, 
and  with  its  head,  legs,  and  tail  of  a  bright  red.  Hence  it 
caught  the  eye  of  any  one  who  passed  by,  even  at  the  distance  of 
many  yards,  and  no  doubt  that  of  every  passing  bird. 

I  then  applied  to  Mr.  Wallace,  who  has  an  innate  genius  for 
solving  difficulties.  After  some  consideration  he  replied :  "  Most 
'*  caterpillars  require  protection,  as  may  be  inferred  from  some 
"  kinds  being  furnished  with  spines  or  irritating  hairs,  and 
"  from  many  being  coloured  green  like  the  leaves  on  which  they 
**  feed,  or  being  curiously  like  the  twigs  of  the  trees  on  which  they 
'•  live."  Another  instance  of  protection,  furnished  me  by  Mr.  J. 
MauFcl  Weale,  may  be  added,  namely,  that  there  is  a  caterpillar 
of  a  moth  which  lives  on  the  mimosas  in  South  Africa,  and 
fabricates  for  itself  a  case  quite  indistinguishable  from  the 
surrounding  thorns.  From  such  considerations  Mr.  Wallace 
thought  it  probable  that  conspicuously-coloured  caterpillars 
were  protected  by  having  a  nauseous  taste ;  but  as  their  skin 
is  extremely  tender,  and  as  their  intestines  readily  protrude 
irom  a  wound,  a  slight  peck  from  the  beak  of  a  bird  would 
be  as  fatal  to  them  as  if  they  had  been  devoured.    Hence,  a& 
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Mr.  Wallace  remarks,  ^  distostefulness  alone  would  be  insuffideut 
"  to  protect  a  caterpillar  unless  some  outward  sign  indicated  to 
"  its  would-be  destroyer  that  its  prey  was  a  disgusting  moraeL* 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  highly  odyantageous  to 
B  caterpillar  to  be  instantaneously  and  certainly  recognised  tB 
unpalatable  by  all  birds  and  other  animals.  Thus  the  most 
^aiidy  colours  would  be  serviceable,  and  might  have  been 
gained  by  variation  and  the  survival  of  the  most  eacdly-re- 
cogrjsed  individuals. 

This  hypothesis  appears  at  first  sight  very  bold,  but  when  it 
was  brought  before  the  Entomological  Society  ^  it  was  supported 
by  various  statements;  and  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  who  keeps  a 
huge  number  of  birds  in  an  aviary,  informs  me  that  he  has 
made  many  trials,  and  finds  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  all 
caterpillars  of  nocturnal  and  retiring  habits  with  smooth  skins, 
all  of  a  green  colour,  and  all  which  imitate  twigs,  are  greedily 
devoured  by  his  birds.  The  hairy  and  spinose  kinds  are 
invariably  rejected,  as  were  four  conspicuously-coloured  speciea 
When  the  birds  rejected  a  caterpillar,  they  plainly  shewed,  by 
shaking  their  heads,  and  cleansing  their  beaks,  that  they  were 
disgusted  by  the  taste. **  Three  conspicuous  kinds  of  cater- 
pillars and  moths  were  also  given  to  some  lizards  and  frogs,  by 
Mr.  A.  Butler,  and  were  rejected,  though  other  kinds  were 
eagerly  eaten.  Thus  the  probability  of  Mr.  Wallace's  view  is 
confirmed,  namely,  that  certain  caterpillars  have  been  mode 
conspicuous  for  their  own  good,  so  as  to  be  easily  recognised  by 
their  enemies,  on  nearly  the  same  principle  that  poisons  are  sold 
in  coloured  bottles  by  druggists  for  the  good  of  man.  Wo 
cannot,  however,  at  present  thus  explain  the  elegant  diversity 
in  the  colours  of  many  caterpillars ;  but  any  species  which  had 
at  some  former  period  acquired  a  duU,  mottled,  or  striped  appear- 
ance, either  in  imitation  of  surrounding  objects,  or  from  the 
direct  action  of  climate,  &c.,  almost  certainly  would  not  becomo 
uniform  in  colour,  when  its  tints  were  rendered  intense  and 
bright ;  for  in  order  to  make  a  caterpillar  merely  conspicuous, 
there  would  be  no  selection  in  any  definite  direction. 

Summary  an  I  Concluding  liemarks  on  Insects, — ^Looking  back 
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to  the  several  Orders,  we  see  that  the  sexes  often  differ  in 
various  characters,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  in  the  least 
understood.  The  sexes,  also,  often  differ  in  their  organs  of 
sense  and  means  of  locomotion,  so  that  the  males  may  quickly 
discover  and  reach  the  females.  They  differ  still  oftener  in 
the  males  possessing  diversified  contrivances  for  retaining  the 
females  when  found.  We  are,  however,  here  concerned  only  in 
a  secondary  degree  with  sexual  differences  of  these  kinds. 

In  almost  all  the  Orders,  the  males  of  some  species,  even  of 
weak  and  delicate  kinds,  are  known  to  be  highly  pugnacious ; 
and  some  few  are  furnished  with  special  weapons  for  fighting 
with  their  rivals.  But  the  law  of  battle  does  not  prevail  nearly 
so  widely  with  insects  as  with  the  higher  animals.  Hence  it 
probably  arises,  that  it  is  in  only  a  few  cases  that  the  males  have 
been  rendered  larger  and  strtmger  than  the  females.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  usually  smaller,  so  that  they  may  be  developed 
within  a  shorter  time,  to  be  ready  in  large  numbers  for  the 
emergence  of  the  females. 

In  two  families  of  the  Homoptera  and  in  three  of  the  Orthop- 
tera,  the  males  alone  possess  sound-producing  organs  in  an 
efficient  state.  These  are  used  incessantly  during  the  breeding- 
season,  not  only  for  calling  the  females,  but  apparently  for 
charming  or  exciting  them  in  rivalry  with  other  males.  No 
one  who  admits  the  agency  of  selection  of  any  kind,  will,  after 
reading  the  a^)Ove  discussion,  dispute  that  these  musical  instru- 
ments have  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection.  In  four 
Other  Orders  the  members  of  one  sex,  or  more  commonly  of 
lx)th  sexes,  are  provided  with  organs  for  producing  various 
sounds,  which  apparently  serve  merely  as  call -notes.  When 
l)oth  sexes  are  thus  provided,  the  individuals  which  were  able 
to  make  the  loudest  or  most  continuous  noise  would  gain 
partners  before  those  which  were  less  noisy,  so  that  their  organs 
have  probably  been  gained  through  sexual  selection.  It  is 
instructive  to  reflect  on  the  wonderful  diversity  of  the  means 
for  producing  sound,  possessed  by  the  males  alone,  or  by  both 
sexes,  in  no  less  than  six  Orders.  We  thus  learn  how  effectual 
sexual  selection  has  been  in  leading  to  modifications  which 
sometimes,  as  with  the  Homoptera,  relate  to  important  parts  of 
the  organisation. 

From  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  last  chapter,  it  is  probable 
thafc  the  great  horns  possessed  by  the  males  of  many  LameJ- 
licorn,  and  some  other  beetles,  have  been  acquired  as  ornaments. 
From  the  small  size  of  insects,  we  are  apt  to  undei-value  their 
appearance.  If  we  could  imagine  a  male  Chalcosoma  (fig.  16), 
with  its  polished  bronzed  coat  of  mail,  and  its  vftst  complex 
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horns,  magnified  to  the  size  of  a  horse,  or  even  of  a  dog,  it  wonld 
be  one  of  the  most  imposing  animals  in  the  world. 

The  colouring  of  insects  is  a  complex  and  obscure  snbjecti 
When  the  male  differs  slightly  from  the  female,  and  neither  are 
brilliantly-coloured,  it  is  probable  that  the  sexes  have  varied 
in  a  slightly  different  manner,  and  that  the  variations  have  been 
transmitted  by  each  sex  to  the  same,  without  any  benefit  or 
evil  thus  accruing.  When  the  male  is  brilliatitly-coloured  and 
differs  conspicuously  from  the  female,  as  with  some  dragon-flies 
aud  many  butterflies,  it  is  probable  that  he  owes  his  colours  to 
sexual  selection ;  whilst  the  female  has  retained  a  primordial  or 
very  ancient  type  of  colouring,  slightly  modified  by  the  agencies 
before  explained.  But  in  some  cases  the  female  has  apparently 
been  made  obscure  by  variations  transmitted  to  her  alone, 
as  a  means  of  direct  protection ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
she  has  sometimes  been  made  brilliant,  so  as  to  imitate  other 
protected  species  inhabiting  the  same  district.  When  the  sexes 
resemble  each  other  and  both  are  obscurely  coloured,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  have  been  in  a  multitude  of  cases  so  coloured 
for  the  sake  of  protection.  So  it  is  in  some  instances  when  both 
are  brightly-coloured,  for  they  thus  imitate  protected  species,  or 
resemble  surrounding  objects  such  as  flowers;  or  tiiey  give 
notice  to  their  enemies  that  they  are  uupalatable.  In  other 
cases  in  which  the  sexes  resemble  each  other  and  are  both 
brilliant,  especially  when  the  colours  are  arranged  for  display, 
we  may  conclude  that  they  have  been  gained  by  the  male  sex  as 
an  attraction,  and  have  been  transferred  to  the  female.  We  are 
more  especially  led  to  this  conclusion  whenever  the  same  type 
of  coloration  prevails  throughout  a  whole  group,  and  we  find 
that  the  males  of  some  species  differ  widely  in  colour  fiom 
the  females,  whilst  others  differ  slightly  or  not  at  all,  with 
intermediate  gradations  connecting  these  extreme  states. 

In  the  same  manner  as  bright  colours  have  often  been 
partially  transferred  from  the  males  to  the  females,  so  it  haa 
l)een  with  the  extraordinary  horns  of  many  Lamellicom  and 
some  other  beetles.  So  again,  the  sound-producing  organs 
proper  to  the  males  of  the  Homoptera  and  Oi*thoptera  have 
generally  been  transferred  in  a  rudimentary,  or  even  in  a  nearly 
perfect  condition,  to  the  females;  yet  not  sufficiently  perfect  to 
be  of  any  use.  It  is  also  an  interesting  fact,  as  bearing  on 
sexual  selection,  that  the  stridulating  organs  of  certain  male 
Orthoptera  are  not  fully  developed  until  the  last  moult;  and  that 
the  colours  of  certain  male  dragon-flies  are  not  fully  developed 
antil  some  little  time  after  their  emergence  trom  the  pupal 
state,  and  when  the>  are  ready  to  brood. 
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l!^xual  selection  implies  that  the  more  attractive  individnals 
are  preferred  by  the  opposite  sex ;  and  as  with  insects,  when 
the  sexes  differ,  it  is  the  male  which,  with  some  rare  exceptions, 
is  the  more  ornamented,  and  departs  more  from  the  type  to 
which  the  species  belongs ; — ^and  as  it  is  the  male  which  searches 
mgerly  for  the  female,  we  must  suppose  that  the  females 
habitually  or  occasionally  prefer  the  more  beautiful  maU  s,  and 
that  these  have  thus  acquired  their  beauty.  That  the  females 
in  most  or  all  the  orders  would  have  the  power  of  rejecting 
any  particular  male,  is  probable  from  the  many  singular  con* 
trivances  possessed  by  the  males,  such  as  great  jaws,  adhesive 
cushions,  spines,  elongated  legs,  &c.,  for  seizing  the  female ;  for 
these  contrivances  shew  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  act, 
80  that  her  concurrence  would  seem  necessary.  Judging  from 
what  we  know  of  the  perceptive  powers  and  affections  of 
various  insects,  there  is  no  antecedent  improbabiUty  in  sexual 
selection  having  come  largely  into  play ;  but  we  have  as  yet  no 
direct  evidence  on  this  head,  and  some  facts  are  opposed  to  the 
belief.  Nevertheless,  when  we  see  many  males  pursuing  the 
same  female,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  the  pairing  is  left  to 
blind  chance — that  the  female  exerts  no  choice,  and  is  not 
influenced  by  the  gorgeous  colours  or  other  ornaments  with 
which  the  male  is  decorated. 

If  we  admit  that  the  females  of  the  Homoptera  and  Orthoptera 
appreciate  the  musical  tones  of  their  male  partners,  and  that  the 
various  instruments  have  been  perfected  through  sexual  se- 
lection, there  is  little  improbability  in  the  females  of  other 
iusects  appreciating  beauty  in  form  or  colour,  and  consequently 
in  such  characters  having  been  thus  gained  by  the  males.  But 
from  the  circumstance  of  colour  being  so  variable,  and  from  its 
having  been  so  often  modified  for  the  sake  of  protection,  it  ia 
difficult  to  decide  in  how  large  a  proportion  of  cases  sexual 
selection  has  played  a  part.  This  is  more  especially  difficult  in 
those  Orders,  such  as  Orthoptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Coleop- 
tera,  in  which  the  two  sexes  rarely  differ  much  in  colour ;  for 
we  are  then  left  to  mere  analogy.  With  the  Coleoptera,  however. 
as  before  remarked,  it  is  in  the  great  Lamellicorn  group,  placed 
by  some  authors  at  the  head  of  the  Order,  and  in  which  we 
sometimes  see  a  mutual  attachment  between  the  sexes,  that 
wo  find  the  males  of  some  speciies  possessing  weapons  for  sexual 
strife,  others  furnished  with  wonderful  horns,  many  with  stridu- 
lating  organs,  and  others  ornamented  with  splendid  metallic 
tints.  Hence  it  seems  probable  that  all  these  characters  have 
been  gained  through  the  same  means,  namely  sexual  selection. 
With  butterflies  we    have,  the    best  evidence,  as  the  males 
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sometimes  take  pains  to  display  their  beautiful  colonrs ;  and  i»« 
camiot  oelieTe  that  they  would  act  thus,  unless  the  display  was 
nf  use  to  them  in  their  courtship. 

When  we  treat  of  Birds.,  we  shall  see  that  they  present  in 
-their  secondary  sexual  characters  the  closest  analogy  with 
insects.  Thus,  many  male  birds  are  highly  pugnacious,  and 
some  are  famished  with  special  weapons  for  fighting  with  their 
rivals.  They  possess  organs  which  are  used  during  the  breeding- 
season  for  producing  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  They  are 
frequently  ornamented  with  combs,  horns,  wattles  and  plumes 
of  the  most  diversified  kinds,  and  are  decorated  with  beantifal 
colours,  all  evidently  for  the  sake  of  display.  We  shall  find 
that,  as  with  insects,  both  sexes  in  certain  groups  are  equally 
beautiful,  and  are  equally  provided  with  ornaments  which  are 
usually  confined  to  the  male  sex.  In  other  groups  both  sexes 
are  equally  plain-coloured  and  unornamented.  Lastly,  in  some 
few  anomalous  cases,  the  females  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
males.  We  shall  often  find,  in  the  same  group  of  birds,  ev»ry 
gradation  from  no  difference  between  the  sexts,  to  an  extreme 
difference.  We  shall  see  that  female  birds,  like  female  insects, 
often  possess  more  or  less  plain  traces  or  rudiments  of  characters 
which  properly  belong  to  the  males  and  are  of  use  only  to  them. 
The  analogy,  indeed,  in  all  these  respects  between  birds  and 
insects  is  curiously  close.  Whatever  explanation  applies  to  the 
one  class  probably  applies  to  the  other ;  and  this  explanation, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  attempt  to  shew  in  further  detail,  is  sexual 
selection. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


Secondary  Sexual  Characters  op  Fishjbs,  Amphibiahs, 

AND  Reptiles. 

Fishes:  Courtship  and  battles  of  the  males — Larger  size  of  the  femalet 
— Males,  bright  colours  and  ornamental  appendages;  other  strange 
characters — Colours  and  appendages  acquired  by  the  males  during  the 
breeding-season  alone — Fishes  with  both  sexes  bnlliantly  coloured 
— Protective  colours — The  less  conspicuous  colours  of  the  female  cannot 
be  acconnted  for  on  the  principle  of  protection — Male  6shes  building 
nests,  and  taking  charge  of  the  ova  and  young.  Amphibians:  Dif- 
fcrsnces  in  structure  and  colour  between  the  sexes — Vocal  organs. 
Rei»tilp:8  :  Che'onians — ^Crocodiles — Snakes,  colours  in  some  cases  pro- 
tective— Lizards,  battles  of — Ornamental  ap])endages — Strange  dif- 
ferences in  structure  between  the  sexes — Colours — Sexual  differencei 
almost  as  great  as  with  birds. 

♦Vr  have  now  arrive^l  at  the  great  snb-kingdom  of  the  Vertebrata^ 
ind  will  conimeD''e  with  the  lowest  class,  that  of  Fishes.    Th« 
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males  of  Plagiostomous  fishes  (sharks,  rays)  and  of  ChinisBroid 
Qshes  are  provided  with  claspers  which  serve  to  retain  tlie 
female,  like  the  various  structures  possessed  by  many  of  the 
lower  animals.  Besides  the  claspers,  the  males  of  many  rays 
have  clusters  of  strong  sharp  spines  on  their  heads,  and  several 
rows  along  "  the  upper  outer  surface  of  their  pectoral  fins." 
These  are  present  in  the  males  of  some  species,  which  hava 
other  parts  of  their  bodies  smooth.  They  are  only  temporarily 
developed  during  the  breeding-season ;  and  Dr.  GUnther  suspects 
that  they  are  brought  into  action  as  prehensile  organs  by  the 
doubling  inwards  and  downwards  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  females  and  not  the  males  of 
some  species,  as  of  Raia  davata,  have  their  backs  studded  with 
large  hook-formed  spines.* 

I'he  males  alone  of  the  capelin  (Malhtns  viUnsus,  one  of 
Salmonidae),  are  provided  with  a  ridge  of  closely-set,  brush-like 
wales,  by  the  aid  of  which  two  males,  one  on  each  side,  hold  the 
female,  whilst  she  runs  with  great  swiftness  on  the  sandy  beach, 
and  there  deposits  her  spawn.'^  The  widely  distinct  Monacanthun 
scopas  presents  a  somewhat  analogous  structure.  The  male,  as 
Dr.  Gunthcr  informs  me,  has  a  cluster  of  stiff,s3traight  spines, 
like  those  of  a  comb,  on  the  sides  of  the  tail ;  and  these  in  a 
specimen  six  inches  long  were  nearly  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
length ;  the  female  has  in  the  same  place  a  cluster  of  bristles, 
which  may  be  compared  with  those  of  a  tooth-brush.  In 
another  species,  M,  peronii,  the  male  has  a  brush  like  that 
possessed  by  the  female  of  the  last  species,  whilst  the  sides  o\ 
the  tail  in  the  female  are  smooth.  In  some  ether  species  of  the 
same  genus  the  tail  can  be  perceived  to  be  a  little  roughened  in 
the  male  and  perfectly  smooth  in  the  female;  and  lastly  in 
others,  both  sexes  have  smooth  sides. 

The  males  of  many  fish  fight  for  the  possession  of  the  females. 
Thus  the  male  stickleback  (O aster ostetis  leiurus)  has  been  de- 
scribed as  **  mad  with  delight,"  when  the  female  comes  out  of  her 
hiding-place  and  surveys  the  nest  which  he  has  made  for  her, 
"  He  darts  round  her  in  every  direction,  then  to  his  accumulated 
'*  materials  for  the  nest,  then  back  again  in  an  instant ;  and  as 
"  she  does  not  advance  he  endeavours  to  push  her  with  his  snout, 
"  and  then  tries  to  pull  her  by  the  tail  and  side-  spine  to  the  nest.*** 

»  Yarreirs     'Hist,     of     British  1871,  p.  119. 

fishes,*  vol.  ii.  1836,  pp.  417,  425,  3  See    Mr.     R.    Wariugton's    m- 

436.     Dr.  Gii nth er  informs  me  that  terestiug   articles    in   *  Annals  and 

the  spines  in  R.  clacata  are  peculiar  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  Oct.  1852  and 

to  the  female.  Nov.  Ib56. 
•  The  Anien:tau  Naturalist/ April 
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The  males  are  said  to  be  polygamists  ;*  they  are  extraordinarily 
bold  and  pugnacious,  whilst  "  the  females  are  quite  pacific." 
Their  battles  are  at  times  desperate;  "for  these  puny  com- 
**  batants  fasten  tight  on  each  other  for  several  seconds,  tumbling 
"  over  and  over  again,  until  their  strength  appears  complekily 
"  exhausted."  With  the  rough-tailed  stickleback  {O,  trachnrm) 
the  males  whilst  fighting  swim  round  and  round  each  other, 
biting  and  endeavouring  to  pierce  each  other  with  their  raised 
lateral  spines.  The  same  writer  adds,*  "  the  bite  of  these  little 
furies  is  very  severe.  They  also  use  their  lateral  spines  with 
such  fatal  effect,  that  1  have  seen  one  during  a  battle  absolutely 
**  rip  his  opponent  quite  open,  so  that  he  sank  to  the  bottom  and 
"  died."  When  a  fish  is  conquered,  "  his  gallant  bearing  forsakes 
"  him ;  his  gay  colours  fade  away ;  and  he  hides  his  disgrace 
*•  among  his  peaceable  companions,  but  is  for  some  time  the 
*'  constant  object  of  his  conqueror's  persecution." 

The  male  salmon  is  as  pugnacious  as  the  little  stickleback ; 
and  80  is  the  male  trout,  as  I  hear  from  Dr.  Giinther.  Mr.  Shaw 
saw  a  violent  contest  between  two  male  salmon  which  lasted 
the  whole  day ;  and  IMr.  R.  Buist,  Superintendent  of  Fisheries, 
informs  me  that  he  has  often  watched  from  the  bridge  at  Perth 
the  males  driving  away  their  rivals,  whilst  the  females  were 
spawning.  The  males  *'  are  constantly  fighting  and  tearing  each 
"  other  on  the  spawning-beds,  and  many  so  injure  each  other  as 
*•  to  cause  the  death  of  numbers,  many  being  seen  swimming  near 
**  the  banks  of  the  river  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  and  apparently 
"  in  a  dying  state."**  Mr.  Buist  informs  me,  that  in  June  1868 
the  keeper  of  the  Stormontfield  breeding -ponds  visited  the 
northern  Tyne  and  found  about  300  dead  salmon,  all  of  which 
with  one  exception  were  males ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  they 
had  lost  their  lives  by  fighting. 

The  most  curious  point  about  the  male  salmon  is  that  during 
the  breeding-season,  besides  a  slight  change  in  colour,  "  the 

*  lower  jaw  elongates,  and  a  cartilaginous  projection  turns 
'*  upwards  from  the  point,  which,  when  the  jaws  are  closed. 

*  occupies  a  deep  cavity  between  the  intermaxillary  bones  of  the 
upper  jaw." '  (Figs.  27  and  28.)  In  our  salmon  this  change  of 
structure  lasts  only  during  the  breeding- season ;   but  in  the 

*  Noel  Humphreys,  *  River   Gar-  experienced  observer  (Scrope's  *  Days 
dens,*  1857.  of  Salmon  Fishing,*  p.  60)  remarks 

*  Loudon's  *  Mag.  of  Nat.  History,*  that  like  the  stag,  the  male  woald, 
vol.  iii.  IS.'^O,  p.  331.  if  he  could,  keep   all  other  malei 

*  'The  Field/  June  29»h,  1867.  away. 

Kor     Mr.     Shaw's     statement,    see  '  Yarrell,     *  History    of    Britisl 

'  Edinburgh  Review/  1843.  Another      Fishes/  vol.  ii.  1836,  p.  10. 
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Brdmo  lycaodon  of  N,-W.  America  the  change,  as  Mr.  J,  K  Lord' 
helieyes,  is  permanent,  and  best  marked  in  the  older- males  which 
hftTe  previously  ascended  tlie  rivors.  In  these  old  males  the 
jaw  becomes  developed  into  an  immense  hook-like  projection,  and 


the  teeth  grow  into  regular  fangs,  often  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  length.  With  the  European  salmon,  according  to  Mr.  Lloyd,' 
the  temporary  hook-like  structure  serves  to  strengthen  and 
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protect  the  jaws,  when  one  male  chaises  another  with  wonderfn) 
violence ;  bat  the  greatly  derefoped  teetb  of  the  male  AmericsD 
salmon  ma;  be  compared  with  the  tu^  of  many  male  mammals, 
and  the;  indicate  an  offensive  rather  than  a  protectiTe  purpoee. 


Fig  W.       .  HndoflenutefaliaDB. 

The  Salmon  is  not  the  only  fish  in  which  the  teetb  differ  In 
the  two  sexes ;  as  this  is  the  case  with  many  rays.  In  the 
thomback  (Hain  davata)  the  adult  male  has  sharp,  poiDt«d 
teeth,  directed  liackwari^,  whilst  those  of  the  female  are  broad 
«nd  flat,  and  fonn  a  pavement ;  bo  that  these  teeth  differ  in  the 
two  sexes  of  the  same  species  more  than  is  nsoal  in  distinct 
(renera  of  the  same  family.  The  teeth  of  the  male  become  sharp 
only  when  he  is  adult  *  whilst  young  they  are  broad  and  fiat 
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like  those  of  the  female.  As  so  frequently  occurs  with  secondary 
sexual  characters,  both  sexes  of  some  species  of  rays  (for  instance 
R.  batis),  when  adult,  possess  sharp  pointed  teeth ;  and  here  a 
character,  proper  to  and  primarily  gained  by  the  male,  appears 
to  have  been  transmitted  to  the  oifspring  of  both  sexes.  The 
teeth  are  likewise  pointed  in  both  sexes  of  B.  maculatu,  but  only 
when  quite  adult ;  the  males  acquiring  them  at  an  earlier  age 
than  the  females.  We  shall  hereafter  meet  with  analogous 
cases  in  certain  birds,  in  which  the  male  acquires  the  plumage 
common  to  both  sexes  when  adult,  at  a  somewhat  earlier  age  than 
does  the  female.  With  other  species  of  rays  the  males  even  when 
old  never  possess  sharp  teeth,  and  consequently  the  adults  of  both 
sexes  are  provided  with  broad,  flat  teeth  like  those  of  the  young, 
and  like  those  of  the  mature  females  of  the  above-mentioned 
species.'®  As  the  rays  are  bold,  strong  and  voracious  fish,  we 
may  suspect  that  the  males  require  their  sharp  teeth  for  fighting 
with  their  rivals ;  but  as  they  possess  many  parts  modified  and 
adapted  for  the  prehension  of  the  female,  it  is  possible  that  their 
teeth  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  regard  to  size,  M.  Carbonnier  "  maintains  that  the  female  of 
almost  all  fishes  is  larger  than  the  male ;  and  Dr.  Giinther  does 
not  know  of  a  single  instance  in  which  the  male  is  actually 
larger  than  the  female.  With  some  Cyprinodonts  the  male  is 
not  even  half  as  large.  As  in  many  kinds  of  fishes  the  males 
habitually  fight  together,  it  is  surprising  that  they  have  not 
generally  become  larger  and  stronger  than  the  females  through 
the  effects  of  sexual  selection.  The  males  suffer  from  their 
small  size,  for  according  to  M.  Carbonnier,  they  are  liable  to  be 
devoured  by  the  females  of  their  own  species  when  carnivorous, 
and  no  doubt  by  other  species.  Increased  size  must  be  in  some 
manner  of  more  importance  to  the  females,  than  strength  and 
size  are  to' the  mahs  for  fighting  with  other  males;  and  this 
perhaps  is  to  allow  of  the  production  of  a  vast  number  of  ova. 

In  many  species  the  male  alone  is  ornamented  with  bright 
colours;  or  these  are  much  brighter  in  the  male  than  the 
female.  The  male,  also,  is  sometimes  provided  with  appendages 
which  appear  to  be  of  no  more  use  to  him  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life,  than  are  the  tail  feathers  to  the  peacock.  I  am 
indebted  for  most  of  the  following  facts  to  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Giinther.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  many  tropical  fishes 
differ  sexually  in  colour  and  structure;  and  there  are  some 
Btriking  cases  with  our  British  fishes.    The  male  Callionymus  lyra 

"  See   Yarreirs   account   of  the     cellent  figure,  and  p.  422,  432. 
rays  in  his  *  Hist,  of  British  Fishes/  "  As   quoted   in  *The   FanneT, 

co\.   ii.  1836,  i».  41<>,  with  an  ex-      186S,  p.  3t>9. 
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has  been  called  the  ijrrraiitovs  drngutiet  "  from  its  brilliant  gem- 
"  like  colours."  Wlian  fresh  cauglit  from  the  sea  the  body  is 
yellow  of  variouB  shadcB,  Btriped  and  spotlpd  with  vivid  bloc  on 
the  head ;  the  dorsal  tins  are  pale  hrown  with  dark  longitudinal 
bands;  the  ventral,  caudal,  and  anal  fins  being  biuish-black. 
The  female,  or  Eurdid  dragonot,  vas  considered  by  Linnxus,  and 
by  many  siihsoqnciit  naturalists,  as  a  distinct  species;  it  ia  of  a 
dingy  reddish-brown,  with  the  dorsal  fin  brawn  and  the  other 


!s  differ  also  in  the  proportional  siae  of  n 
head  and  mouth,  and  in  the  position  of  the  eyes;"  hut  ti 
most  striking  difference  is  the  extraordinary  elongation  in  the 
male  (fig.  29)  of  the  dorsal  fin.    Sir.  W.  Saville  Kent  remarks 
that  this  "  singular  appendage  appears  from  my  observations 
"  of  the  species  in  confinement,  to  he  subservient  to  the  sr 
"  end  as  the  wattles,  crests,  and  other  abnormal  adinnc 
"  the  male  in  gallinaceous  birds,  for  the  purpose  of  fl 


in  from  Vni 


, 'BritljhFishui.' 


"  their  mates.""  The  young  males  lesemble  the  adult  females 
in  etructure  and  coluur.  Throughont  the  genus  Caliioiijmus," 
the  male  is  generally  much  mare  brighlly  spotted  than  the 
female,  and  in  several  spedes,  not  only  the  dorsal,  but  the  aual 
liu  is  much  elongated  in  the  males. 

The  male  of  the  CoUus  acorpius,  or  sea-Bcorpion,  is  slenderer 
and  smaUer  than  the  female.  There  is  also  a  (;reat  difference 
in  colour  between  them.  It  is  difficult,  ns  Mr.  Lloyd"  remarks, 
"  for  any  one,  who  has  not  seen  this  fisli  during  the  spawning- 
"  season,  when  its  hues  are  brightest,  to  conceive  the  admixture 
"  of  brilliaut  colours  with  which  it,  in  other  respects  so  ill- 
"  favoured,  is  at  that  time  adorned."  Both  sexes  of  the  l.abnts 
mixtua,  although  very  different  in  colour,  are  beautiful;  Ihe 

ale  being  orange  with  bright  blue  stripes,  and  ihe  female 

ight  red  with  some  black  spots  on  the  back. 


I.  W.    XlpbcpphorTiB  HrllprU.    Upper  flgur*,  dial; ;  H.Hff  flgiire,  femnla. 

'  In  the  very  distinct  family  of  the  Cyprinodoatidte— inhabitantB 
of  the  fresh  waters  of  foreign  lands— the  sexes  sometimes  differ 
much  in  various  charaoters,  Iq  the  maie  of  the  Mo/Henesia 
•peteaensis,"  the  dorsal  fin  is  greatly  developed  and  is  marked 


[ 


•"  'Sntnri..- Jalvl873,  p.  264. 

'■  With   respect 

to  tiiis  RDd   ths 

"  'Catfilognoof  Acnnth.     Fiahca 

rpllowin);  species  1 

in   tha    British    Mn^eum.'    bj    Dr. 

infonnntioL :  see 

OtintliBr,  18ei,  pp.  i;-18-lSl. 

tha   'Fishes   of 

l    "  '  Game  Birds  of  Sweden.'  Ike. 

Centml    America/ 

in    'TroDBact. 

!»"■'■«.. 

Zmlog.  Sec.'  vol.  vi 

i.  18li8,  p.  4B5. 
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with  a  row  of  large,  round,  ocellated,  bright-coloured  Bpots; 
whilst  the  same  fin  in  the  female  is  smaller,  of  a  different  sh^pOb 
and  marked  only  with  irregularly  curyed  brown  spots.  In  tlis 
male  the  basal  margin  of  the  anal  fin  is  also  a  little  prodnoed 
and  dark  coloured.  In  the  male  of  an  allied  form,  the  X^pAo- 
phorus  Hellerii  (fig.  30),  the  inferior  margin  of  the  oaodal  fin  ii 
developed  into  a  long  filament^  which,  as  I  hear  from  Dr.  Giinther, 
is  striped  with  bright  colours.  This  filament  does  not  oonttin 
any  muscles,  and  apparently  cannot  be  of  any  direct  nse  to  the 
fish.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Callionymus,  the  males  whilst  young 
resemble  the  adult  females  in  colour  and  structura  Sexual 
differences  such  as  these  may  be  strictly  compared  with  those 
which  are  so  frequent  with  gallinaceous  birds.*^ 

In  a  siluroid  fish,  inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of  South  America, 
the  Fltcosfomns  harhatus'^^  (fig.  31),  the  male  has  its  mouth  and 
inter-operculum  fringed  with  a  beard  of  stiff  hairs,  of  which  the 
female  shows  hardly  a  trace.  These  hairs  are  of  the  nature  of 
scales.  Id  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  soft  flexible  ten- 
tacles project  from  the  front  part  of  the  head  of  the  male,  which 
are  absent  in  the  female.  These  tentacles  are  prolongations  oi 
the  true  skin,  and  therefore  are  not  homologous  with  the  stiff 
hairs  of  the  former  species ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
both  serve  the  same  purpose.  What  this  purpose  may  be,  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture ;  ornament  does  not  here  seem  probable, 
but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  stiff  hairs  and  flexible  filaments 
can  bo  useful  in  any  ordinary  way  to  the  males  alone.  In  that 
strange  monster,  the  Chimosra  movstrosa,  the  male  has  a  hook- 
shaped  bone  on  the  top  of  the  head,  directed  forwards,  with  its 
end  rounded  and  covered  with  sharp  spines ;  in  the  female  "  this 
"  crown  is  altogether  absent,"  but  what  its  use  may  be  to  the 
male  is  utterly  unknown.*" 

The  structures  as  yet  referred  to  are  permanent  in  the  male 
after  he  has  arrived  at  maturity ;  but  with  some  Blennies,  and  in 
another  allied  genus,'^"  a  crest  is  developed  on  the  head  of  the 
male  only  during  the  breeding-season,  and  the  body  at  the  f^ame 
time  becomes  more  brightly-coloured.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  crest  serves  as  a  temporary  sexual  ornament,  for  the 
female  does  not  exhibit  a  trace  of  it.  In  other  species  of  tlio 
same  genus  both  sexes  possess  a  crest,  and  in  at  least  one  species 

"  Dr.   GUnther    makes   this   re-  Water,'  July  1868,  p.  377,  with  a 

mark ;  *  Catalogue  of  Fishes  in  the  figure.     Many  other  cases  could  be 

British  Museum,'  vol.  iii.  IBdl,  p.  added  of  structures  peculiar  to  the 

141.  male,  of  which  the  uses  ore  not 

^'  See  Dr.  Giinther  on  this  genus,  known. 

iTi  *  Tree.  Zonlog.  Soc*  1868,  p.  2ii2.  *•  Dr.    Giinther,    <CataIogne  of 

'*  F.    Buckland,   in    '  Land   and  Fishes/  vol.  iii.  pp.  221  and  240. 
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?x  IB  thuH  provided.  In  many  of  tlio  ChromidiB,  for 
D  Geoplij^^u^  iui<^  c^pcoiall;  in  Cichia,  the  males,  ati  1 
hear  from  Professor  Agassiz,"  have  a  conspicuous  protubemnct: 
on  the  forehead,  wliich  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  fenialts  and  in 
the  young  males.  ProfeRsor  Agossiz  adds,  "  I  havo  ofleii 
"  o1>s«rTed  these  fishes  at  the  time  of  spawuing  when  the  pro- 
"  tiiberance  is  largest,  and  at  other  seasons  when  it  is  total!/ 
"  wanting,  and  the  two  sexes  &hew  no  difference  whatovet  in  the 
"  outline  of  the  profile  of  the  head.  I  never  could  ascertain  that 
'  it  BnbservGS  any  special  function,  and  the  Indians  on  the 
"  Amazon  know  nothing  about  its  nse."  These  protuberancifl 
rosemble,  in  their  periodical  appearance,  the  fleshy  caruncles  on 
the  heads  of  certain  birds ;  but  whetlier  they  serve  as  ornaments 
mnst  remain  at  present  doubtful. 

I  hear  from  Professor  Agasaiz  and  Dr.  Gunther,  that  the  males 
of  those  flshea,  which  diBei  permanently  in  colour  from  the 
females,  often  become  more  brilliant  during  the  breeding-season. 
This  is  likewise  the  case  \vith  a  mnltitude  of  fishes,  the  sexes  of 
which  aie  identical  in  colour  at  all  other  seasons  of  the  year 
The  tench,  roach,  and  perch  may  be  given  as  instances.  The 
Luale  salmon  at  this  season  is  "  marked  on  the  cheeks  with 
"  orange-coloured  alripes,  which  give  it  Ihe  appearance  of  a 
"  LubruB,  and  the  body  partakes  of  a  goldea  orauffe  tinge.  The 
"  females  are  dark  in  colour,  and  are  commonly  called  black- 
"  fish.""  Au  analogous  and  even  greater  change  takes  place 
with  tlie  &Am»  eriox  or  bull  trout ;  the  malts  of  the  char 
(S.  vmbl'i)  are  likewise  at  this  season  rather  brighter  in  colour 
than  the  females.'-"  The  colours  of  the  pike  (tsra;  reticuialut)  ol 
the  Dnittd  States,  especially  of  the  male,  beeoine,  during  the 
breeding-season,  exceedingly  intense,  brilliant,  and  iridescent." 
Another  striking  inslance  out  of  many  is  afforded  by  the  male 
Bliukleback  ((/us/ej-osdriis  fciur"<),  which  is  described  by  Wr. 
Warington,"  as  being  then  "  beautiful  beyond  deaeriptjon." 
The  back  and  eyes  of  the  female  ore  simply  brown,  and  the  belly 
white.  The  eyes  of  the  male,  on  the  other  hand,  are  "  of  ths 
"  most  s|ilendid  green,  hoving  a  metallic  lustre  like  the  green 
''  feathers  of  some  hum ni in g- birds.  The  throat  and  belly  are 
''  of  a  bright  crimson,  the  liock  of  an  ushy-f;rcen,  and  the  whole 
"  fish  appears  as  though  it  were  somewhat  translncent  and 


n  Slid  alHn '  A  Journey  in  Braiil,' 
by  Prof,  und  Mrs.  Agussiz,  16(18,  p. 
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•*  glowed  with  an  int(»jnal  incandescence."  After  the  breeding- 
Beason  these  colours  all  change,  the  throat  and  belly  become  of  a 
paler  red,  the  back  more  green,  and  the  glowing  tints  subside. 

With  respect  to  the  courtship  of  fishes,  other  cases  have  been 
observed  since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared,  besides  that 
already  given  of  the  stickleback.  Mr.  W.  S.  Kent  says  that  the 
nmle  of  the  Labrus  mixtus,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  differs  in 
oolour  from  the  female,  makes  "  a  deep  hollow  in  the  sand  of  the 
"  tank,  and  then  endeavours  in  the  most  persuasive  manner  to  in- 
*•  duce  a  female  of  the  same  species  to  share  it  with  him,  swim- 
•'  ming  backwards  and  forwards  between  her  and  the  completed 
"  nest,  and  plainly  exhibiting  the  greatest  anxiety  for  her  to  foUow." 
The  males  of  Cantharus  lineatus  become,  during  the  breeding- 
season,  of  deep  leaden-black ;  they  then  retire  from  the  shoal,  and 
excavate  a  hollow  as  a  nest.  *'Each  male  now  n^oants  vigilant 
•'  guard  over  his  respective  hollow,  and  vigorously  attacks  and 
'•  drives  away  any  other  fish  of  the  same  sex.  Towards  his  com- 
"  panions  of  the  opposite  sex  his  conduct  is  far  different;  many  of 
**  the  latter  are  now  distended  with  spawn,  and  these  he  endeavours 
*'  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  lure  singly  to  his  prepared 
'*  hollow,  and  there  to  deposit  the  myriad  ova  with  which  they  are 
"  laden,  which  he  then  protects  and  guards  with  the  greatest  care.^ 

A  more  striking  case  of  courtship,  as  well  as  of  display,  by  the 
males  of  a  Chinese  Macropus  has  been  given  by  M.  Carbonnier, 
who  carefully  observed. these  fishes  under  confinement."  The 
males  are  most  beautifully  coloured,  more  so  tVan  the  females. 
During  the  breeding-sea4son  they  contend  for  the  possession  of 
the  females;  and,  in  the  act  of  courtship,  expand  their  fins, 
which  are  spotted  and  ornamented  with  brightly  coloured  rays, 
in  the  same  manner,  according  to  M.  Carbonnier,  as  the  peacock 
They  then  also  bound  about  the  females  with  much  vivacity,  and 
appear  by  "  Tetalage  de  leurs  vives  couleurs  chercher  a  attirer 
**  Tattention  des  femelles,  lesquelles  ne  paraissaient  indifferentes 
"  kce  manage,  elles  nageaient  avec  une  molle  lenteur  vers  Ics 
'*  mfiles  et  semblaient  se  complaire  dans  leur  voisinage."  After 
the  male  has  won  his  bride,  he  makes  a  little  disc  of  froth  by 
blowing  air  and  mucus  out  of  his  mouth.  He  then  collects  the 
fertihsed  ova,  dropped  by  the  female,  in  his  mouth ;  and  thig 
caused  M.  CarlK)nnier  much  alarm,  as  he  thought  that  they  were 
going  to  be  devoured.  But  the  male  soon  deposits  them  in  the 
disc  of  froth,  afterwards  guarding  them,  repairing  the  froth,  and 
taking  care  of  the  young  when  hatched.  I  mention  these  par- 
ticulars because,  as  we  shall  jiresently  see,  there  are  fishes^  the 

M  *  Nature;  May,  1878,  p.  25.  «  *Bull.  de  la  Soc.  d'Acelimat.' 
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males  of  which  hatch  their  eggs  in  their  moiiths ;  and  those  who 
do  not  beliere  in  the  principle  of  gradual  evolution  might  ask  how 
conid  eiich  a  hiibit  have  originated ;  bittthe  diEQcutt;  is  tnuoh 
diminished  when  we  inow  that  there  are  flahaa  which  thus 
collect  and  curry  the  efiga ;  for  if  delayed  by  any  cause  in 
depositing  them,  the  habit  of  hatching  them  in  their  moattiK 
might  have  been  acquired. 

To  return  to  onr  moro  immediate  subject, 
thus:  female  fishes,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  no's 
except  in  the  presence  of  the  males ;  and  the  b 
the  (iva  except  in  the  presence  of  the  females.  The  males  fight 
for  the  poRsesfiJon  of  the  females.  In  many  speciea,  the  male^ 
whilst  young  resemble  the  females  in  colour;  but  when  adnlt 
become  much  more  brilliant,  and  retain  their  colours  throughout 
lifu.  In  other  species  the  males  become  brighter  than  the  females 
and  otherwiEO  more  highly  ornamented,  only  during  the  season 
of  love.  The  males  sedulously  court  the  females,  and  in  one 
case,  as  we  have  seen,  take  pains  in  displaying  their  beauty 
before  them.  Can  it  be  believed  that  they  would  thus  act  to  no 
purpose  during  their  courtship?  And  tjiis  would  be  the  case, 
unless  the  females  esert  some  choice  and  select  those  males 
which  please  or  excite  them  most.  If  the  female  exerts  such 
choice,  all  the  above  facts  on  the  ornamentation  of  the  males 
become  at  once  iulelligible  by  tho  aid  of  sesual  selection. 

We  have  next  to  enquire  whether  thja  view  of  the  bright 
colours  of  certain  male  fishes  having  been  acquired  through 
sexual  selection  can,  through  the  law  of  the  equal  transmission  of 
characleie  to  bothseies.beeitended  to  those  grouja  in  which  the 
males  and  females  are  brilliant  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
degree  and  manner.  In  such  a  genus  as  Labrus,  which  inolndee 
some  of  the  most  splendid  fishes  in  the  world — for  jnslance,  the 
Peacock  Labrus  (L.  fa"(i),described,''with  pardonable  exaggera- 
tion, as  formed  of  [lolished  scales  of  gold,  encrusting  lapis-lazuH, 
rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  anietbysta— we  may,  with  much 
probability,  accept  this  Ijelief ;  for  we  have  seen  that  the  sexes  in 
at  least  one  species  of  the  genus  differ  greatly  in  colour.  With 
some  fishes,  as  with  many  of  the  lowest  animalR,  splendid  colours 
may  be  the  direct  result  of  the  nature  of  their  tissues  and  of  the 
surrounding  conditions,  without  the  aid  of  selection  of  any  bind. 
The  gold-fish  (Ci/prinus  auralue),  judging  from  the  analogy  of 
the  golden  variety  of  the  common  carp,  ia  perhaps  a  case  in  point, 
as  it  may  owe  its  splendid  colours  to  a  single  abrupt  variatioD, 
due  to  tho  conditionp  to  which  this  fish  has  been  subjected  undei 

••  Bory  rie  S«iDt  I'inoert,    in  •  t>icl.  Clam.  d"Hii«.  Nm.' torn.  i». 
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ooDfinement.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  these  colours 
haye  been  intensified  through  artificial  selection,  as  this  species 
has  been  carefully  bred  in  China  from  a  remote  period.^  Under 
natural  conditions  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  beings  so 
highly  organised  as  fishes,  and  which  live  under  such  complex 
relations,  should  become  brilliantly  coloured  without  suffering 
some  evil  or  receiving  some  benefit  from  so  great  a  change,  and 
oonsequently  without  the  intervention  of  natural  selection. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  conclude  in  regard  to  the  many  fishes, 
both  sexes  of  which  are  splendidly  coloured?  Mr.  Wallace ** 
believes  that  the  species  which  frequent  reefs,  where  corals  and 
other  brightly-coloured  organisms  abound,  are  brightly  coloured 
in  order  to  escape  detection  by  their  enemies ;  but  according  to 
my  recollection  they  were  thus  rendered  highly  conspicuous. 
In  the  fresh-waters  of  the  tropics  there  are  no  brilliantly- 
coloured  corals  or  other  organisms  for  the  fishes  to  resemble; 
yet  many  species  in  the  Amazons  are  beautifully  coloured,  and 
many  of  the  carnivorous  CyprinidaB  in  India  are  ornamented 
with  "  bright  longitudinal  lines  of  various  tints."'*  Mr.  M'Clel- 
land,  in  describing  these  fishes,  goes  so  far  as  to  suppose  that 
the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  their  colours  **  serves  as  "  a  better 
mark  for  king-fishers,  terns,  and  other  birds  which  are 
"  destined  to  keep  the  number  of  these  fishes  in  check;"  but  at 
the  present  day  few  naturalists  will  admit  that  any  animal  has 
been  made  conspicuous  as  an  aid  to  its  own  destruction.  It  is 
possible  that  certain  fishes  may  have  been  rendered  conspicuous 
in  order  to  warn  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  that  they  were 
unpalatable,  as  explained  when  treating  of  caterpillars;  but  it 
is  not,  I  believe,  known  that  any  fish,  at  least  any  &esh-water 
fish,  is  rejected  from  being  distasteful  to  fish-devouring  animals. 
On  the  whole,  the  most  probable  view  in  regard  to  the  fishes,  of 
which  both  sexes  are  brilliantly  coloured,  is  that  their  colours 
were  acquired  by  the  males  as  a  sexual  ornament,  and  were 
transferred  equally,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  other  sex. 

'*  Owing  to  some  remarks  on  this  has  been  "  produced  at  Hangchow  a 

subject,  made  in  my  work  *  On  the  '*  variety  called  the  fire-fish,  from  its 

Variation  of  Animals  under  Domesti-  "intensely  red   colour.     It  is   uni- 

cation,'  Mr.  W.  F.  Mayers  (*  Chinese  "  versally  admired,  and  there  is  not 

Notes  and  Queries/  Aug.  1868,  pi  **a  household  where  it  is  not  cil- 

123)     has     searched     the     ancient  "  tiva'ted,  in  noa/ry  as  to  lis  coAm  • 

Chinese     encyclopedias.     He     finds  *' and  as  a  source  of  profit.*' 

that   gold-fish  were  first  reared  iu  *•  *  Westminster    Review,'    Jul) 

confinement  during  the  Sung  Dy-  18G7,  p.  7. 

nasty,  which  commenced  a.d.  960.  ^^  '  Indian  Cyprinidae,'  by  Mr.  J 
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We  have  now  to  consider  whether,  when  the  male  differs  in  a 
marked  manner  from  the  female  in  colour  or  in  other  orna- 
ments, he  alone  has  been  modified,  the  variations  being  inherited 
by  his  male  ofispriog  alone;  or  whether  the  female  has  been 
specially  modified  and  rendered  iuconspicuons  for  the  sake  of 
protection,  such  modifications  being  inherited  only  by  the 
females.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  colour  has  been  gained 
by  many  5sbes  as  a  protection :  no  one  can  examine  the  speckled 
upper  surface  of  a  flounder,  and  overlook  its  resemblance  to  the 
sandy  bed  of  the  sea  on  which  it  lives.  Certain  fishes,  moreover^ 
can  through  the  action  of  the  nervous  system,  change  their 
colours  in  adaptation  to  surrounding  objects,  and  that  within  a 
short  time.^  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  ever  recorded 
of  an  animal  being  protected  by  its  colour  (as  far  as  it  can  be 
judged  of  in  preserved  specimens),  as  well  as  by  its  form,  is  that 
given  by  Dr.  Giinther^  of  a  pipe-fish,  which,  with  its  reddish 
streaming  filaments,  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  sea-weed 
to  which  it  clings  with  its  prehensile  tail  But  the  question  now 
under  consideration  is  whether  the  females  alone  have  been 
modified  for  this  object.  We  can  see  that  one  sex  will  not  be 
modified  through  natural  selection  for  the  sake  of  protection 
more  than  the  other,  supposing  both  to  vary,  unless  one  sex  is 
exposed  for  a  longer  period  to  danger,  or  has  less  power  of 
escaping  from  such  danger  than  the  other;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  with  fishes  the  sexes  differ  in  these  respects.  As 
far  as  there  is  any  difference,  the  males,  from  being  generally 
smaller  and  from  wandering  more  about,  are  exposed  to  greater 
danger  than  the  females;  and  yet,  when  the  sexes  differ,  the 
males  are  almost  always  the  more  conspicuously  cdonred. 
The  ova  are  fertilised  immediately  after  being  deposited;  and 
when  this  process  lasts  for  several  days,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  salmon,^  the  female,  during  the  whole  time,  is  attended  by 
the  male.  After  the  ova  are  fertilised  they  are,  in  most  cases, 
left  unprotected  by  both  parents,  so  that  the  males  and  females, 
as  far  as  oviposition  is  concerned,  are  equally  exposed  to  danger, 
and  both  are  equally  important  for  the  production  of  fertile  ova ; 
consequently  the  more  or  less  brightly-coloured  individuals  of 
either  sex  would  be  equally  liable  to  be  destroyed  or  preserved, 
and  both  would  have  an  equal  influence  on  the  colours  of  their 
offspring. 

Certain  fishes,  belonging  to  several  families,  make  nests,  and 
K)me  of  them  take  care  of  their  young  when  hatehed.    Both 

82  G.  Pouchet,  L'lnstitut,  Nov.  1,     327,  pi.  xiv.  and  xv. 
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sexes  of  the  bright  coloured  Crenilahrus  massa  and  mdops  work 
together  in  building  their  nests  with  sea-weed,  shells,  &c.** 
But  the  males  of  certain  fishes  do  all  the  work,  and  afterwards 
take  exclusive  charge  of  the  young.  This  is  the  case  with  the  dull- 
coloured  gobies,**  in  which  the  sexes  are  not  known  to  differ  in 
colour,  and  likewise  with  the  sticklebacks  (Gasterosteus),  in  which 
the  males  become  brilliantly  coloured  during  the  spawning  season. 
The  male  of  the  smooth-tailed  stickleback  (G,  leiurus)  performs 
the  duties  of  a  nurse  with  exemplary  care  and  vigilance  during 
a  long  time,  and  is  continually  employed  in  gently  leading  back 
the  young  to  the  nest,  when  they  stray  too  far.  He  courageously 
drives  away  all  enemies,  including  the  females  of  his  own  species 
It  would  indeed  be  no  small  relief  to  the  male,  if  the  female,  aftei 
depositing  her  eggs,  were  immediately  devoured  by  some  enemy 
for  he  is  forced  incessantly  to  drive  her  from  the  nest.^ 

The  males  of  certain  other  fishes  inhabiting  South  Americi 
and  Ceylon,  belonging  to  two  distinct  Orders,  have  the  extra 
ordinary  habit  of  hatching  within  their  mouths  or  branchiai 
cavities,  the  eggs  laid  by  the  females.'*  I  am  informed  by 
Professor  Agassiz  that  the  males  of  the  Amazonian  species 
which  follow  this  habit,  "  not  only  are  generally  brighter  than 
"  the  females,  but  the  difference  is  greater  at  the  spawningHseason 
**  than  at  any  other  time."  The  species  of  Geophagus  act  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  in  this  genus,  a  conspicuous  protuberance 
becomes  developed  on  the  forehead  of  the  males  di^ring  the 
breeding-season.  With  the  various  species  of  Chromids,  as 
Professor  Agassiz  likewise  informs  me,  sexual  differences  in 
colour  may  be  observed,  "  whether  they  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
"  water  among  aquatic  plants,  or  deposit  them  in  holes,  leaving 
**  them  to  come  out  without  further  care,  or  build  shaltow  nests 
"  in  the  river  mud,  over  which  they  sit,  as  our  Pomotis  does. 
"  It  ought  also  to  be  observed  that  these  sitters  are  among  the 
*'  brightest  species  in  their  respective  families ;  for  instance, 
"  Hygrogonus  is  bright  green,  with  large  black  ocelli,  encircled 
"  with  the  most  brilliant  red."  "Whether  with  all  the  species  of 
Chromids  it  is  the  male  alone  which  sits  on  the  eggs  is  not 
known.    It  is,  however,  manifest  that  the  fact  of  the  eggs  being 

"  According  to  the  observations  nals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  Novem- 

of  M.  Gerbe ;  see  Giinther's  *  Record  ber  l8o5. 

of    Zoolog.    Literature,'    1865,    p.  ^  Prof.  Wyman,  in  *  Proc.  Boston 

194.  Soc.  of  Nat. 'Hist.'  Sept.  15,  1857. 

'•  Cuvier,  *  Rfegne  Animal,'  vol.  Also  Prof.  Turner,  in  *  Journal  of 

u.  1829,  p.  242.  Anatomy  and  Phys.'  Nov.  1,   1866, 

^  See     Mr.    Warington*s    most  p.  78.     Dr.   GUnthor  has   likewise 

interesting  description  of  the  habits  described  other  cases, 
of  the  Gasterosteus  IciuniSj  in  *An- 
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protected  or  unprotected  by  the  parents,  has  had  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  differences  in  colour  between  the  sexes.  It  is 
further  manifest,  in  all  the  cases  in  which  the  males  take 
exclusive  charge  of  the  nests  and  young,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  blighter-coloured  males  would  be  far  more  influential  on 
the  character  of  the  race,  than  the  destruction  of  the  brighter* 
coloured  females ;  for  the  death  of  the  male  during  the  period  (rf 
incubation  or  nursing  would  entail  the  death  of  the  young,  so 
that  they  could  not  inherit  his  peculiarities;  yet,  in  inany  of 
these  very  cases  the  males  are  more  conspicuously  coloured  than 
the  females. 

In  most  of  the  Lophobranchii  (Pipe-fish,  Hippocampi,  Ac) 
the  males  have  either  marsupial  sacks  or  hemispherical  de- 
pressions on  the  abdomen,  in  which  the  ova  laid  by  the  female 
are  hatched.  The  males  also  shew  great  attachment  to  their 
young*  The  sexes  do  not  commonly  differ  much  in  colour; 
l)ut  Dr.  Gunther  believes  that  the  male  Hippocampi  are  rather 
brigliter  than  the  females.  The  genus  Solenostoma,  however, 
offers  a  curious  exceptional  case,^  for  the  female  is  much  more 
vividly-coloured  and  spotted  than  the  male,  and  she  alone  has  a 
marsupial  sack  and  hatches  the  eggs;  so  that  the  female  of 
Solenostoma  differs  from  all  the  other  Xophobranchii  in  this 
latter  respect,  and  from  almost  all  other  fishes,  in  being  more 
brightly-coloured  than  the  male.  It  is  improbable  that  this 
remarkable  double  inversion  of  character  in  the  female  should 
be  an  accidental  coincidence.  As  the  males  of  several  fishes, 
which  take  exclusive  charge  of  the  eggs  and  young,  are  more 
brightly  coloured  than  the  females,  and  as  here  the  fitmale  Sole- 
nostoma takes  the  same  charge  and  is  brighter  than  the  male,  it 
might  be  argued  that  the  conspicuous  colours  of  that  sex  which 
is  the  more  important  of  the  two  for  the  welfare  of  the  o£&prlng, 
must  be  in  some  manner  protective.  But  from  the  large  number 
of  fishes,  of  which  the  males  are  either  permanently  or  period- 
ically brighter  than  the  females,  but  whose  life  is  not  at  all 
more  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  species  than  that  of  the 
female,  this  view  can  hardly  be  maintained.  When  we  treat 
of  birds  we  shall  meet  with  analogous  cases,  where  there  has 
been  a  complete  inversion  of  the  usual  attributes  of  the  two 
sexes,  and  we  shall  then  give  what  appears  to  be  the  probable 
explanation,  namely,  that  the  males  have  selected  the  more 
attractive  females,  instead  of  the  latter  having  selected,  in 

«•   Tarrell,     <  Hist,     of    British  Fishes  of  Zanzibar,*  by  Col.  Playfair, 

Flshet,*  vol.  ii.  183G,  pp.  329,  358.  18G6,  p.  137,  has   re-eiamined  tht 

^  I)r.  Glint  her,  since  ])ublishing  s}>ecimens,  and   has   given   me   tht 

an  account  of  this  species  in  '  The  above  information. 
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accordance  with  the  nsual  rule  throughout  the  animal  kingdom^ 
the  more  attractive  males. 

On  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  with  most  fishes,  in 
which  the  sexes  differ  in  colour  or  in  other  ornamental  charao« 
ters,  the  males  originally  varied,  with  their  variations  trans- 
mitted to  the  same  sex,  and  accumulated  through  sexual 
selection  by  attracting  or  exciting  the  females.  In  many  cases, 
however,  such  characters  have  been  transferred,  either  partially 
or  completely,  to  the  females.  In  other  cases,  again,  both  sexes 
have  been  coloured  alike  for  the  sake  of  protection;  but  in 
no  instance  does  it  appear  that  the  female  alone  has  had  her 
colours  or  other  characters  specially  modified  for  this  latter 
purpose. 

The  last  point  which  need  be  noticed  is  that  fishes  are  known 
to  make  various  noises,  some  of  which  are  described  as  being 
musical.  Dr.  Dnfosse,  who  has  especially  attended  to  this 
subject,  says  that  the  sounds  are  voluntarily  produced  in  several 
ways  by  different  fishes :  by  the  friction  of  the  pharyngeal  bones 
— by  the  vibration  of  certain  muscles  attached  to  the  swim- 
bladder,  which  serves  as  a  resounding  board — and  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  swim -bladder.  By  this  lattei 
means  the  Trigla  produces  pure  and  long-drawn  sounds  which 
range  over  nearly  an  octave.  But  the  most  interesting  cafee  for 
us  is  that  of  two  species  of  Ophidium,  in  which  the  males  alone 
are  provided  with  a  sound- producing  apparatus,  consisting  of 
small  movable  bones,  with  proper  muscles,  in  connection  with 
the  swim-bladder.*^  The  drumming  of  the  Umbrinas  in  the 
European  seas  is  said  to  be  audible  from  a  depth  of  twenty 
fathoms ;  and  the  fishermen  of  Rochelle  assert  **  that  the  males 
"  alone  make  the  noise  during  the  spawning-time ;  and  that  it 
"  is  possible  by  imitating  it,  to  take  them  without  bait."*^  From 
this  statement,  and  more  especially  from  the  case  of  Ophidium, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  in  this,  the  lowest  class  of  the  Verte- 
brata,  as  with  so  many  insects  and  spiders,  sound-producing 
instruments  have,  at  least  in  some  cases,  been  developed  through 
sexual  selection,  as  a  means  for  bringing  the  sexes  together. 

**  *  Comptes  Rendus.*    Tom.  xlvi.  the  Dutch  translation  of  this  \vork 

.858,  p.  353.     Tom.  xlvii.  1858,  p.  (vol,  ii.,  p.  36),  gives  some  furihei 

916.     Tom.  lir.  1862,  p.  393.     The  particulars  on  the  sounds  made  bj 

noise  made  by  the  Umbrinas  {Scxana  fishes. 

aqHila)f  is  said  by  some  authors  to  **  The     Rev.     C.     Kin^rslcy,    li 

be  more  like  that  of  a  flute  or  orgnn,  *  Nature,*  May  1870,  p.  40. 
ihan  dramming :  Dr.  Zouteveen,  in 


AUFHIBIABa. 

Urodefa. — I  will  begin  with  the  tailed  ampbibianB.  The  at 
of  Balamaaders  or  newte  often  differ  much  both  in  colour  und 
atiTicture.  In  some  speciea  prehensile  daws  ore  developed  on 
the  fore^legs  of  the  males  during  the  breeding-Eeason :  and  at 
tltie  season  in  the  male  Tiitou  pnlmipea  the  blnd-feet  are  pro- 
vided with  a  BWimming-web,  which  ia  almost  completely 
absorbed  during  the  winter;  so  that  their  feet  then  resemble 
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those  of  the  female."  This  strncture  no  doubt  aids  the  male 
in  his  eager  search  and  pursuit  of  the  female.  "Whilst  courting 
her  he  rapidly  vibrates  the  end  of  hia  tail.  With  our  common 
newts  (Triton  punctntiis  and  criattilns)  a  deep,  much  indented 
crest  is  developed  along  the  back  and  tail  of  tUe  male  during  the 
breediag-BBBEon,  which  disappears  during  the  winter.  Mr.  St. 
Geni^  Mivart  informs  me  that  it  is  not  furnished  wilh  rouBcles, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  used  for  locomotion.  As  during  the 
season  of  courtship  it  becomes  edged  with  bright  colours,  there 
can  hard);  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  a  masculine  ornament  In 
many  species  the  body  presents  strongly  contrasted,  though 
lurid  tints,  and  these  become  more  vivid  during  the  breeding- 
aeason.  The  male,  for  instance,  of  our  common  little  newt 
(Triton  punclatvn)  is  "  brownish-grey  above,  passing  into  yellow 
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^  beneath,  which  in  the  spring  becomes  a  rich  bright  orange, 
"  marked  everywhere  with  round  dark  spots."  The  edge  of  the 
<urest  also  is  then  tipped  with  bright  red  or  violet.  The  female 
is  usually  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour  with  scattered  brown 
dots,  and  the  lower  surface  is  often  quite  plain.**  The  young 
are  obscurely  tinted.  The  ova  are  fertilised  during  the  act  of 
deposition,  and  are  not  subsequently  tended  by  either  i)arent 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  males  have  acquired  their 
strongly-marked  colours  and  ornamental  appendages  through 
sexual  selection;  these  being  transmitted  either  to  the  male 
ofispring  alone,  or  to  both  sexes. 

Anwra  or  Batrachia, — With  many  frogs  and  toads  the  colours 
evidently  serve  as  a  protection,  such  as  the  bright  green  tints 
of  tree&ogs  and  the  obscure  mottled  shades  of  many  terrestrial 
species.  The  most  conspicuously- coloured  toad  which  I  ever 
saw,  the  Phryniscus  niyricans*'^  had  the  whole  upper  surface  of 
the  body  as  black  as  ink,  with  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  parts  of 
the  abdomen  spotted  with  the  brightest  vermilion.  It  crawled 
about  the  bare  sandy  or  open  grassy  plains  of  La  Plata  under  a 
scorching  sim,  and  could  not  fail  to  catch  the  eye  of  every  pass- 
ing creature.  These  colours  are  probably  beneficial  by  making 
this  animal  known  to  all  birds  of  prey  as  a  nauseous  mouthful. 

In  Nicaragua  there  is  a  little  frog  "  dressed  in  a  bright  livery 
"  of  red  and  blue  "  which  does  not  conceal  itself  like  most  other 
•  species,  but  hops  about  during  the  daytime,  and  Mr.  Bolt  says*^ 
that  as  soon  as  he  saw  its  happy  sense  of  security,  he  felt  sure 
that  it  was  uneatable.  After  several  trials  he  succeeded  in 
tempting  a  young  duck  to  snatch  up  a  young  one,  but  it  was 
instantly  rejected;  and  the  duck  "went  about  jerking  its  head, 
'*  as  if  trying  to  throw  off  some  unpleasant  taste." 

With  respect  to  sexual  differences  of  colour.  Dr.  Giinther 
does  not  know  of  any  striking  instance'  either  with  frogs  or 
toads ;  yet  he  can  often  distinguish  the  male  from  the  female,  by 
the  tints  of  the  former  being  a  little  more  intense.  Nor  does 
he  know  of  any  striking  difference  in  external  structure  between 
the  sexes,  excepting  the  prominences  which  become  developed 
during  the  breeding-season  on  the  front-legs  of  the  male,  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  hold  the  female.*'    It  is  surprising  that 

**  Bell,  *  History  of  British  Rep-  sikimmensis  (Dr.  Anderson,   *  Proc, 

tiles/  2ud  edit.  1S49,  pp.  146,  151.  Zoolog.  Soc./  1871,  p.  204)  has  two 

**  *Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  plate-like  callosities  on  the  thorax 

**  Beagle," '  1843.     Bell,  ibid.  p.  49.  and  certain  rugosities  on  the  fingers, 

^  *  The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,'  which  perhaps  suhserve  the  same  end 

»874,  p.  321.  as  the  above-mentioned  prominencea 

*''  Tlie  male  alone   of  the  Bu/o 
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these  animals  have  not  acquired  more  strongly-marked  sezilal 
characters;  for  though  cold-blooded  their  passions  are  stnmg. 
Dr.  Giinther  informs  me  that  he  has  several  times  found  an 
unfortunate  female  toad  dead  and  smothered  from  having  been 
so  closely  embraced  by  three  or  four  males.  Frogs  have  been 
observed  by  Professor  Hoffman  in  Giessen  fighting  all  day  long 
during  the  breeding-season,  and  with  so  much  violence,  that  ono 
had  its  body  ripped  open. 

Frogs  and  toads  offer  one  interesting  sexual  difference,  namely, 
in  the  musical  powers  possessed  by  the  males;  but  to  speak 
of  music,  when  applied  to  the  discordant  and  overwhelming 
sounds  emitted  by  male  bull-frogs  and  some  other  species,  seems, 
according  to  our  taste,  a  singularly  inappropriate  expression. 
Nevertheless,  certain  frogs  sing  in  a  decidedly  pleasing  manner. 
Near  Rio  Janeiro  I  used  often  to  sit  in  the  evening  to  listen  to  a 
number  of  little  HylsB,  perched  on  blades  of  grass  close  to  the 
water,  which  sent  forth  sweet  chirping  notes  in  harmony.  The 
various  sounds  are  emitted  chiefly  by  the  males  during  the 
breeding-season,  as  in  the  case  of  the  croaking  of  our  conunon 
frog.^*  In  accordance  with  this  fact  the  vocal  organs  of  the 
males  are  more  highly-developed  than  those  of  the  females.  In 
some  genera  the  males  alone  are  provided  with  sacs  which  open 
into  the  larynx.*'  For  instance,  in  the  edible  frog  (Haryi  esculi^nta) 
"  the  sacs  are  peculiar  to  the  males,  and  become,  when  filled 
"  with  air  in  the  act  of  croaking,  large  globular  bladders,  stand- 
•'  ing  out  one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  near  the  comers  of  the 
*'  mouth."  The  croak  of  the  male  is  thus  rendered  exceedingly 
powerful ;  whilst  that  of  the  female  is  only  a  slight  groaning 
noise.**  In  the  several  genera  of  the  family  the  vocal  organs 
differ  considerably  in  structure,  and  their  development  in  all 
cases  may  be  attributed  to  sexual  selection. 

Reptiles. 

Chelonia. — Tortoises  and  turtles  do  not  offer  well-marked 
sexual  differences.  In  some  species,  the  tail  of  the  male  is 
longer  than  that  of  the  female.  In  some,  the  plastron  or  lower 
surface  of  the  shell  of  the  male  is  slightly  concave  in  relation 
to  the  back  of  the  female.  The  male  of  the  mud-turtle  of  the 
United  States  {Ghrysemys  picta)  has  claws  on  its  front-feet 
twice  as  long  as  those  of  the  female ;  and  these  are  used  when 

«  Bell,  *  History  of  British  Kep-         «  J.  Bisliop,  in  '  Todd's  Cyclop. 
tilea,'  1849,  p.  93.  of  A  nut.  and  Phys.'  vol.  iv.  p.  1503. 

60  Bull,  ibid.  p.  112-114. 
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the  sexes  unite."  With  the  huge  tortoise  of  the  Gakpagod 
Islands  {Te&tudo  nigra)  the  males  are  said  to  grow  to  a  larger 
size  than  the  femsdes:  during  the  pairing-season^  and  at  no 
other  time,  the  male  utters  a  hoarse  bellowing  noise,  which  can 
be  heard  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  yards ;  the 
female,  on  the  other  hand,  never  uses  her  voice.*^ 

With  the  Testudo  degans  of  India,  it  is  said  "  that  the  combats 
"  of  the  males  may  be  heard  at  some  distance,  from  the  noise 
•'  they  produce  in  butting  against  each  other."  " 

Crocodilia, — The  sexes  apparently  do  not  differ  in  colour;  nor 
do  I  know  that  the  males  fight  together,  though  this  is  pro- 
bable, for  some  kinds  make  a  prodigious  display  before  the 
females.  Bartram"  describes  the  male  alhgator  as  striving 
to  win  the  female  by  splashing  and  roaring  in  the  midst 
of  a  lagoon,  *'  swollen  to  an  extent  ready  to  burst,  with  its 
**  head  and  tail  lifted  up,  he  spins  or  twirls  round  on  the 
'*  surface  of  the  water,  like  an  Indian  chief  rehearsing  his  feats 
of  war."  During  the  season  of  love,  a  musky  odour  is  emitted 
by  the  submaxillary  glands  of  the  crocodile,  and  pervades  their 
haunts.** 

0'phidia,—l>x.  GUnther  informs  me  that  the  males  are  always 
smaller  than  the  females,  and  generally  have  longer  and  slenderer 
tails ;  but  he  knows  of  no  other  diflference  in  external  structure. 
In  regard  to  colour,  he  can  almost  always  distinguish  the  male 
from  the  female  by  his  more  strongly-pronounced  tints ;  thus 
the  black  zigzag  band  on  the  back  of  the  male  English  viper  is 
more  distinctly  defined  than  in  the  female.  The  difference  is 
much  plainer  in  the  rattle-snakes  of  N.  America,  the  male  of 
which,  as  the  keeper  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  shewed  me,  can  at 
once  be  distinguished  from  the  female  by  having  more  lurid 
yellow  about  its  whole  body.  In  S.  Africa  the  BticephcUvs 
capensis  presents  an  analogous  difference,  for  the  female  "is 
"  never  so  fully  variegated  with  yellow  on  the  sides  as  the 
**  male."**  The  male  of  the  Indian  Dipsus  cynodon,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  blackish-brown,  with  the  belly  partly  black, 
whilst  the  female  is  reddish  or  yellowish-olive,  with  the  belly 
either  uniform  yellowish  or  marbled  with  black.  In  the  Tragop^ 
dispar  of  the  same  country,  the  male  is  bright  green,  and  the 

••Mr.    C.    J.    MKynard,     *The  British  India,' 1864,  p.  7. 
Anrencan  Naturalist,' Dec.  1869,  p.  "*  Travels     through     Carolina, 

555.  &c.,  1791,  p.  128. 

**  See  my  *  Journal  of  Researches  **  Owen,   *  Anatomy    of    Verte- 

(iuring  the  Voyage  of  the  "  Beagle," '  bratcs,'  vol.  I  1866,  p.  615. 
1845,  p.  384.  "  Sir  Andrew  Smith,  *  Zoolog.  uf 

"Dr.      Giinther,     *  Reptiles     of  S.  Africa:  ReptillA,*  1849,  pi.  2. 
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female  bronze-coloured.'^''  No  donbt  the  colours  of  some  snakes 
are  protective,  as  shewn  by  the  green  tints  of  tree-snakes,  and 
the  various  mottled  shades  of  the  species  which  live  in  sandy 
places ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  colours  of  many  kinds, 
for  instance  of  the  common  English  snake  and  viper,  serve  to 
eonceal  them;  and  this  is  still  more  doubtful  with  the  many 
foreign  species  which  are  coloured  with  extreme  elegance.  The 
colours  of  certain  species  are  very  different  in  the  adult  and 
young  states.*® 

During  the  breeding- season  the  anal  scent-glands  of  snakes  are 
in  active  function  \^  and  so  it  is  with  the  same  glands  in  lizards, 
and  as  we  have  seen  with  the  submaxillary  glands  of  crocodiles. 
As  the  males  of  most  animals  search  for  the  females,  these 
odoriferous  glands  probably  serve  to  excite  or  charm  the  female, 
rather  than  to  guide  her  to  the  spot  where  tlie  male  may  be 
found.  Male  snakes,  though  appearing  so  sluggish^  are  amorous ; 
for  many  have  been  observed  crowding  round  the  same  female, 
and  even  round  her  dead  body.  They  are  not  known  to 
fight  together  from  rivalry.  Their  intellectual  powers  are 
higher  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  In  the  Zoological 
Gardens  they  soon  learn  not  to  strike  at  the  iron  bar  with  which 
their  cages  are  cleaned ;  and  Dr.  Keen  of  Philadelphia  informs 
me  that  some  snakes  which  he  kept,  learned  after  four  or  five 
times  to  avoid  a  noose,  with  which  they  were  at  first  easily 
caught.  An  excellent  observer  in  Ceylon,  Mr.  E.  Layard,  saw** 
a  cobra  thrust  its  head  through  a  narrow  hole  and  swallow  a 
toad.  **  With  this  encumbrance  he  could  not  withdraw  him- 
**  self;  finding  this,  he  reluctantly  dipgorged  the  precious  mor- 
"  sel,  which  began  to  move  ofif;  this  was  too  much  for  snake 
"  philosophy  to  bear,  and  the  toad  was  again  seized,  and  again 
"  was  the  snake,  after  violent  efforts  to  escape,  compelled  to  part 
"  with  its  prey.  This  time,  however,  a  lesson  had  been  learnt, 
"  and  the  toad  was  seized  by  one  leg,  withdrawn,  and  then 
"  swallowed  in  triumph.'* 

The  keeper  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  is  positive  that  certain 
snakes,  for  instance  Crotalus  and  Python,  distinguish  him  fifom 
all  other  persons.  Cobras  kept  together  in  the  same  cage 
apparently  feel  some  attachment  towards  each  other.®^ 

"  Dr.  A.  Giinther,  *  Reptiles   of  brates,*  vol.  i.  1866.  p  615. 
British   India,'  Ray  Soc.  IdBi,  pp.         <»  '  Rambles  in  Cevl'o-.*  in  <Aftliala 

304,  308.  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  2nd  seHM, 

*•    Dr.    Stoliczka,    *  Journal    ox  vol.  ix.  1852,  p.  333. 
Asiatic  Soc.  of  Bengal,'  >ol.  xxxix.  "*  Dr.     Giinther,     'Reptiles     oi 
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It  does  not,  however,  follow  because  snakes  have  some 
reasoning  power,  strong  passions  and  mutual  affection,  that  they 
should  likewise  bo  endowed  with  sufficient  taste  to  admire 
brilliant  colours  in  their  partnei's,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  adorn- 
ment  of  the  species  through  sexual  selection.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  in  any  other  manner  for  the  extreme  beauty 
of  certain  sjjecies ;  for  instance,  of  the  coral-snakes  of  S.  America, 
which  are  of  a  rich  red  with  black  and  yellow  transverse  bands. 
I  well  remember  how  much  surprise  I  felt  at  the  beauty  of  the 
6rst  coral-snake  which  I  saw  gliding  across  a  path  in  Brazil. 
Snakes  coloured  in  this  peculiar  manner,  as  Mr.  Wallace  states 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Gunther,®*  are  found  nowhere  else 
in  the  world  except  in  S.  America,  and  here  no  less  than  four 
genera  occur.  One  of  these,  Elaps,  is  venomous ;  a  second  and 
widely-distinct  genus  is  doubtfully  venomous,  and  the  two 
others  are  quite  harmless.  The  species  belonging  to  these 
distinct  genera  inhabit  the  same  districts,  and  are  so  like  each 
other,  that  no  one  "but  a  naturalist  would  distinguish  the 
"  harmless  from  the  poisonous  kinds."  Hence,  as  Mr.  Wallace 
believes,  the  innocuous  kinds  have  probably  acquired  their 
colours  as  a  protection,  on  the  principle  of  imitation ;  for  they 
would  naturally  be  thought  dangerous  by  their  enemies.  The 
cause,  however,  of  the  bright  colours  of  the  venomous  Elaps 
remains  to  be  explained,  and  this  may  perhaps  be  sexual 
selection. 

Snakes  produce  other  sounds  besides  hissing.  The  deadly 
Et'}iu  carinata  has  on  its  sides  some  oblique  rows  of  scales  of  a 
peculiar  structure  with  serrated  edges ;  and  when  this  snake  is 
excited,  these  scales  are  rubbed  against  each  other,  which  pro- 
duces "  a  curious  prolonged,  almost  hissing  sound."  ^  With 
respect  to  the  rattling  of  the  rattle-snake,  we  have  at  last  some 
definite  information :  for  Professor  Aughey  states,"  that  on  two 
occasions,  being  himself  unseen,  he  watched  from  a  little  distance, 
a  rattle-snake  coiled  up  with  head  erect,  which  continued  to 
rattle  at  short  intervals  for  half  an  hour :  and  at  last  he  saw 
another  snake  approach,  and  when  they  mot  they  paired. 
Hence  he  is  satisfied  that  one  of  the  uses  of  the  rattle  is  to  bring 
the  sexes  together.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  ascertain  whether 
it  was  the  male  or  the  female  which  remained  stationary  and 
called  for  the  other.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  from  the 
above  fact  that  the  rattle  may  not  be  of  use  to  these  snakes  in 
other  ways,  as  a  warning  to  animals  which  would  otherwise 

••'Westminster  Review,' July  1st,      Soc'  1871,  p.  196. 
1867,  p.  32.  "  *The     Amerinan     Nntnralist, 
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attack  them.  Nor  caD  I  quite  disbeh'eve  the  several  aooonnts 
which  have  appeared  of  their  thus  paralysing  their  prey  with  fear. 
Some  other  snakes  also  make  a  distinct  noise  by  rapidly  Yibrating 
their  tails  against  the  surrounding  stalks  of  plants ;  and  I  have  my- 
self heard  this  in  the  case  of  a  Trigonocephalus  in  S.  America. 

Lacertiiia.—Tihe  males  of  some,  probably  of  many  kinds  ci 
lizards  fight  together  from  rivaby.  Thus  the  arboreal  Andis 
crUuUUm  of  S.  America  is  extremely  pugnacious:  T>nring  the 
"  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer,  two  adult  males  rarely 
"  meet  without  a  contest.  On  first  seeing  one  another,  they  nod 
"  their  heads  up  and  down  three  or  four  times,  and  at  the  same 
"  time  expanding  the  frill  or  pouch  beneath  the  throat ;  theii 

eyes  glisten  with  rage,  and  after  waving  their  tails  from 

side  to  side  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  to  gather  energy,  they  dart 
"  at  each  other  furiously,  rolling  over  and  over,  and  holding 
"  firmly  with  their  teeth.  The  conflict  generally  ends  in  one  o( 
"  the  combatants  losing  his  tail,  which  is  often  devoured  by  the 
"  victor."  The  male  of  this  species  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  female  ;^'^  and  this,  as  far  as  Dr.  GUnther  has  been  able  to 
ascertain,  is  the  general  rule  with  lizards  of  all  kinds.  The 
males  alone  of  the  Cyrlodadylus  rubtdus  of  the  Andaman  Islands 
possesses  pre-anal  pores ;  and  these  pores  judging  from  analogy 
probably  serve  to  emit  an  odour.** 

The  sexes  often  differ  greatly  in  various  external  characters. 
The  male  of  the  above-mentioned  Anolis  is  furnished  with  a 
crest  which  runs  along  the  back  and  tail,  and  can  be  erected  at 
pleasure ;  but  of  tliis  crest  the  female  does  not  exhibit  a  traca 
In  the  Indian  Cophotis  ceylanica,  the  female  has  a  dorsal  crest, 
though  much  less  developed  than  in  the  male ;  and  so  it  is,  as 
Dr.  Giinth'er  informs  me,  with  the  females  of  many  Iguanas, 
Chameleons,  and  other  lizards.  In  some  species,  however,  the 
crest  is  equally  developed  in  both  sexes,  as  in  the  Iguana  tubercur 
lata.  In  the  genus  Sitana,  the  males  alone  are  furnished  with  a 
large  throat-pouch  (fig.  33),  which  can  be  folded  up  like  a  fan^ 
and  is  coloured  blue,  black,  and  red ;  but  these  splendid  colours 
are  exhibited  only  during  the  pairing-season.  The  female  does 
not  possess  even  a  rudiment  of  this  appendage.  In  the  Anolis 
ci^istatellxs,  according  to  Mr.  Austen,  the  throat  pouch,  which  is 
bright  red  marbled  with  yellow,  is  present  in  the  female,  though 
in  a  rudimenta!  condition.  Again,  in  certain  other  lizards,  both 
sexes  are  equally  well  provided  with  throat  pouches.    Here  we 

«*  Mr.  N.  L.  Austen   kept   these  •«  Stoliczka,  *  Joarn.il  of  Asiatif 

animals    alive   for    a    considerable  Soc.  of  Bengal/  vol.  xxxiv.  1870,  jv 

time ;  see  *  Land  and  Water/  .  uly  166. 
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more  largely  doveloped  in  them  tlian  in  tlie  feinales,  or 
again  equally  devaloijed  in  botli  i^eies.  Tlie  littif  lizards  of 
the  genua  Draco,  whicli  glide 
through  the  air  on  their  rib- 
supported  parachutes,  and 
which  in  the  beauty  of  their 
colours  baffle  description,  are 
furniahod  with  skinny  appen- 
dages to  the  throat  "  like  the 
wattles  of  gallinacBoaa  birds.'' 
These  "become  erected  when 
the  animal  is  excited.  Tlitty 
occur  in  both  sexes,  but  are 
best  developed  when  tbe  male 
arrives  at  maturity,  at  which 
kge  the  middle  appendage  is 

letimes  twice  as  long  as  the  head.    Moat  of  the  species  like- 
'ise  have  a  low  crest  running  along  the  neck ;  and  tbis  is  much 
jnore  developed  in  the  full-grown  males,  than  in  the  females  or 
young  males." 

A  Chinese. species  18  said  to  hve 
in  pairs  during  the  spring ;  "  and  if 
)ne  is  caught,  the  other  falls  from 
the  tree  to  the  ground,  and  allows 
itself  to  be  captured  with  impu- 
nity,"— I  presume  from  despair." 
There  are  other  and  much  more 
remarkable  differences  between  the 
tiexes  of  certain  lizards.  The  male 
of  Cerutophora,  aapra  bears  on  the 
extremity  of  his  snout  an  appendage 
half  OS  long  as  the  head.  It  is 
cylindrical,  covered  with  scales, 
flexible,  and  apparently  capable  of 
erection;  in  the  female  it  is  quite 
rudimentol.  In  a  second  species 
of  the  same  genus  a  terminal  scale 
forms  a  minute  hom  on  the  sui 
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and  in  a  tliird  epeciea  (C  SloddartU,  fig.  34)  the  whole  appen- 
dage is  converted  into  a  horn,  whioh  is  nanally  of  a  -white 
onloiir,  bat  assumes  a  pni'plish  tint  when  the  animal  IB  excited. 
In  the  adult  male  ol  this  latter  species  the  horn  is  half  an  inch 
in  length,  hut  it  is  of  quite  minuta  size  in  the  female  and  in  the 
.vojng.  These  appendages,  as  Dr.  Giiiither  has  remarked  to  me, 
iao,j  he  compared  with  the  combs  of  gallinaceous  birda, 
appirentl.v  serve  as  omivments. 
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In  the  genus  Chamreleon  we  come  to  the  anraa  of  diRere 
between  tlie  sexes.    The  upper  part  of  tlie  sknll  of  the  mala 
V.  bifiii'cns  (flg,  33),  an  inhabitant  nf  Madagascar,  is  produced 
into  two  great ,  solid,  bony  projections,  covered  with  scali  b 
the  rest  of  the  head;   and  of  this  wonderful  roodifioation ,g 
Btmcture  the  female    exiiibita    only  a  rudiment. 
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Chamaleon  Ouxnii  (fig.  36),  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the 
male  bears  on  his  snout  and  forehead  three  curioua  hornB,  of 
which  the  female  has  not  a  trac«.  These  horns  consist  of  an 
escrescence  of  bone  covered  with  a  smooth  sheath,  forming  part  of 
the  general  integu- 
ments of  the  body, 
so  that  they  are 
identical  in  stiuc- 
ture  with  those  of  a 
bull,  goat,  or  other 
sheath-homed  ru- 
minant. Although 
the  three  horns 
differ  so  much  in 
appearance  from 
the  two  great  pro- 
longations of  the 
skull  in  C.  h:fu.T<:»«, 
we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  they  serve  the 
same  general  pur- 
pose in  the  economy 
of  these  two  ani- 
mals. The  first  con- 
jecture, which  will  occnr  to  every  one,  is  that  they  are  n^ed 
by  the  males  for  fighting  together;  and  as  these  aaitnals  are 
very  quarrelsome,**  this  ia  probably  a  correct  view,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Wood  also  informs  me  that  he  once  watched  two  individuals  of 
C.  jmmilan,  fighting  violently  on  the  branch  of  a  tree ;  they  ilung 
their  heads  about  and  tried  to  bite  each  other;  they  then  rested 
for  a  time,  and  afterwards  continued  their  battle. 

With  many  lizards,  the  sexes  differ  slightly  in  colour,  the 
tints  and  stripes  of  the  males  being  brighter  and  more  distinct!; 
defined,  than  in  the  females.  This,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with 
the  above  Cophotis  and  with  the  Acnnthodactylut  caper-gin  of 
S.  Africa.  In  a  Cordylus  of  the  latter  country,  the  male  is 
either  much  redder  or  greener  than  the  female.  In  the  Indian 
Calofts  niyril<ib>i8  there  is  a  still  greater  difference ;  the  lips  also 
of  the  male  are  black,  whilst  those  of  the  female  are  green.  In 
our  common  little  viviparous  lizard  (Zooloca  viviptim)  "the 
"  under  side  of  the  body  and  base  of  the  tail  in  the  male  are 
"  bright  orange,  spotted  with  black ;  in  the  female  these  parts 
"are  pale^^^yish-green  without  spots."^"    We  have  seen  that 

■•  Dr.    Baoholi,   '  Moantsberirht  '■  Bell,      'History      of     Britisb 
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the  males  alone  of  Sitana  possess  a  throat-pouch ;  and  this  is 
splendidly  tiuted  with  blue,  black,  and  red.  In  the  Froctotr^ui 
tenuis  of  Chile  the  male  alone  is  marked  with  spots  of  blnSj 
green,  and  coppery-red.''^  In  many  cases  the  males  retain  the 
same  colours  throughout  the  year,  but  in  others  they  become 
much  brighter  during  the  breeding-season;  I  may  give  as  an 
additional  instance  the  Calotes  maria,  which  at  this  season  has  a 
bright  rod  head,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  green.^ 

Both  sexes  of  many  species  are  beautifully  coloured  exactly 
alike;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  colours  are 
protective.  No  doubt  with  the  bright  green  kinds  which  live 
in  the  midst  of  vegetation,  this  colour  serves  to  conceal  them , 
and  in  N.  Patagonia  I  saw  a  lizard  {Proctotrttu$  multiinamdcUuft) 
which,  when  frightened,  flattened  its  body,  closed  its  eyes,  and 
then  from  its  mottled  tints  was  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
surrounding  sand.  But  the  bright  colours  with  which  so  many 
lizards  are  ornamented,  as  well  as  their  various  curious  appen- 
dages, were  probably  acquired  by  the  males  as  an  attraction, 
and  then  transmitted  either  to  their  male  ofifispring  alone,  or  to 
both  sexes.  Sexual  selection,  indeed,  seems  to  have  played 
almcMst  as  important  a  part  with  reptiles  as  with  birds ;  and  the 
less  conspicuous  colours  of  the  females  in  comparison  with  the 
males  cannot  be  accounted  for,  as  Mr.  Wallace  believes  to  be  the 
case  with  birds,  by  the  greater  exposure  of  the  females  to  danger 
during  incubation. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
Secondary  Sexual  Characters  op  Birds. 

Sexual  differences — Law  of  battle  —  Special  weapons — Vocal  organs— 
instrumental  music — Love-antics  and  dances — Decorations,  permanent 
nnd  seasonal — Double  and  single  annual  moults — Display  of  ornamenu 
by  the  males. 

Secondary  sexual  characters  are  more  diversified  and  con- 
spicuous in  birds,  though  not  perhaps  entailing  more  important 
changes  of  structure,  than  in  any  other  class  of  animals.  I  shall, 
therefore,  treat  the  subject  at  considerable  length.  Male  birds 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  possess  special  weapons  for  fighting 

'*  For  Proctotretus  see  *  Zoology  the  Indian  Calotes,  see  *  Reptiles  of 
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mth  each  other.  They  cliann  the  female  by  vocal  or  instm- 
mental  music  of  the  most  varied  kinds.  They  are  ornamented 
by  all  sorts  of  combs,  wattles,  protuberances,  horns,  air-distended 
Backs,  top-knots,  naked  shafts,  plumes  and  lengthened  feathers 
gracefully  springing  from  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  beak  and 
naked  skin  about  the  head,  and  the  feathers  are  often  gorgeously 
coloured.  The  males  sometimes  pay  their  court  by  dancing,  or 
by  fantastic  antics  performed  either  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air. 
In  one  instance,  at  least,  the  male  emits  a  musky  odour,  which 
we  may  suppose  serves  to  charm  or  excite  the  female;  for  that 
excellent  observer,  Mr.  Eamsay,*  says  of  the  Australian  musk- 
duck  {Bizima  lobata)  that  "the  smell  which  the  male  emits 
"  during  the  summer  months  is  confined  to  that  sex,  and  in 
"  some  individuals  is  retained  throughout  the  year;  I  have 
"  never,  even  in  the  breeding-season,  shot  a  female  which  had 
'*  any  smell  of  musk."  So  powerful  is  this  odour  during  the 
pairing-season,  that  it  can  be  detected  long  before  the  bird  can 
be  seen.*  On  the  whole,  birds  appear  to  be  the  most  aesthetic  of 
all  animals,  excepting  of  course  man,  and  they  have  nearly  the 
same  taste  for  the  beautiful  as  we  have.  This  is  shewn  by  our 
enjoyment  of  the  singing  of  birds,  and  by  our  women,  both 
civilised  and  savage,  decking  their  heads  with  borrowed  plumes, 
and  using  gems  which  are  hardly  more  brilliantly  coloured  than 
the  naked  skin  and  wattles  of  certain  birds.  In  man,  however, 
when  cultivated,  the  sense  of  beauty  is  manifestly  a  far  more 
complex  feeling,  and  is  associated  with  various  intellectual 
ideas. 

Before  treating  of  the  sexual  characters  with  which  we  are 
here  more  particularly  concerned,  I  may  just  allude  to  certain 
differences  between  the  sexes  which  apparently  depend  on 
differences  in  their  habits  of  life;  for  such  cases,  though 
common  in  the  lower,  are  rare  in  the  higher  classes.  Two 
humming-birds  belonging  to  the  genus  Eustephanus,  which 
inhabit  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  were  long  thought  to  be 
specifically  distinct,  but  are  now  known,  as  Mr.  Gk)uld  informs 
me,  to  be  the  male  and  female  of  the  same  species,  and  they 
differ  slightly  in  the  form  of  the  beak.  In  another  genus  of 
humming-birds  (Grypu$),  the  beak  of  the  male  is  serrated  along 
the  margin  and  hooked  at  the  extremity,  thus  differing  much 
from  that  of  the  female.  In  the  Neomorpha  of  New  Zealand, 
there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  still  wider  difference  in  the  form  of 
the  beak  in  relation  to  the  manner  of  feeding  of  the  two  sexes. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  has  been  observed  with  the  gold- 

»  '  Ibis,'  T>1.  iii.  (new  series)  1867,  «  Gould,  *  Handbook  to  the  Bird- 
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finch  {CardutlU  elegnvs),  for  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weil 
that  the  birdcatchers  can  distinguish  the  males  by  their  slightly 
longer  beaks.  The  flocks  of  males  are  often  found  feeding  on 
the  seeds  of  the  teazle  (Dipsacus),  which  they  can  reach  with 
their  elongated  beaks*  whilst  the  females  more  commonly  feed 
on  the  seeds  of  the  betony  or  Scrophnlaria.  With  a  slight 
difference  of  this  kind  as  a  foundation,  we  can  see  how  the  beaks 
of  the  two  sexes  might  be  made  to  differ  greatly  through  natural 
selection.  In  some  of  the  above  cases,  however,  it  is  possible 
that  the  beaks  of  the  males  may  have  been  first  modified  in 
relation  to  their  contests  with  other  males;  and  that  this 
afterwards  led  to  slightly  changed  habits  of  life. 

Law  of  Battle, — Almost  all  male  birds  are  extremely  pug* 
nacious,  using  their  beaks,  wings,  and  legs  fiir  fighting  together. 
We  see  this  every  spring  with  our  robins  and  sparrows.  The 
smallest  of  all  birds,  namely  the  humming-bird,  is  one  of  the 
most  quarrelsome.  Mr.  Grosse'  describee  a  battle  in  which  a 
pair  seized  hold  of  each  other's  beaks,  and  whirled  round  and 
round,  till  they  almost  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  M.  Montes  de 
Oca,  in  speaking  of  another  genus  of  humming-bird,  says  that 
two  males  rarely  meet  without  a  fierce  aerial  encounter :  when 
kept  in  cages  "  their  fighting  has  mostly  ended  in  the  splitting  of 

the  tongue  of  one  of  the  two,  which  then  surely  dies  from 

being  unable  to  feed/**  With  Waders,  the  males  of  the 
common  water-hen  ( GalliiiuJa  chloropus)  "  when  pairing,  fight 
"violently  for  the  females:  they  stand  nearly  upright  in  the 
"  water  and  strike  with  their  feet."  Two  were  seen  to  be  thus 
engaged  for  half  an  hour,  until  one  got  hold  of  the  head,  of  the 
other,  which  would  have  been  killed,  had  not  the  observer 
interfered ;  the  female  all  the  time  looking  on  as  a  quiet  spec- 
tator.* Mr.  Blyth  informs  me  that  the  males  of  an  allied  bird 
(Gallicrex  cristatus)  are  a  third  larger  than  the  females,  and  are 
60  pugnacious  during  the  breeding- season,  that  they  are  kept  by 
the  natives  of  Eastern  Bengal  for  the  sake  of  fighting.  Various 
other  birds  are  kept  in  India  for  the  same  purpose,  for  instance, 
the  bulbuls  {Fycnouotus  hxniorrltous)  which  "  fight  with  great 
"  spirit." « 

The  polygamous  ruff  {Much  tes  pugnax,  fig.  37)  is  notorious 
for  his  extreme  pugnacity ;  and  in  the  spring,  the  males,  which 
are  considerably  larger  than  the  females,  congregate  day  after 

»  Quoted  by  Mr.  Gould,  'Intro-  Ireland:    Birds,'  vol.    ii.    1850,  p. 

Juctiou   to   the   Trochiiidae/    IStl,  327. 
p.  29.  •  Jerdon,  *  Birds  of  India/  IMS, 

♦  Gould,  ibid.  p.  52.  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 
W,  Thompson,  *  Nat.    Hi>t.   o{ 
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y  at  a  particular  spot,  wliere  the  lemaiea  propose  to  lay^ 

gs.     The  fowlers  discover    these  spots  by  the  tiirt'  being 

r  trampled  Eommviiat  bare.    Here  they  flgbt  very  muGh  like  game- 

I  cocks,  Beizisg  each  other  with  their  beaks  and  striking  n'ith 

f  their  wings.    Tlie  great  ruff  of  feathers  round  the  neck  is  then 

erected,  and  according  to  Col.  Montagu  "  eweepa  Iho  ground  as 

**  a  Bhield  to  defend  the  mora  tender  pirts;"  and  Uiis  ie  the  only 
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^l^ceknoTv^  to  me  in  the  case  of  birds,  of  any  stmctnre 
serving  as  a  shield.  The  ruff  of  feathers,  however,  frcMn  its 
varied  and  rich  colours  probably  serves  in  chief  part  as  an  oma- 
nient.  Like  most  pugnacious  birds,  they  seem  always  ready  to 
fight,  and  when  closely  confined  often  kill  each  other;  but 
Montagu  observed  that  their  pugnacity  becomes  greater  daring 
the  spring,  when  the  long  feathers  on  their  necks  are  fully 
developed ;  and  at  this  period  the  least  movement  by  any  one 
bird  provokes  a  general  battled  Of  the  pugnacity  of  web-footed 
birds,  two  instances  will  suffice :  in  Guiana  ''  bloody  fights  occur 
'*  during  the  breeding-season  between  the  males  of  the  wild 
"  musk-duck  (C'aiViV/a  mf^schata);  and  where  these  fights  have 
*'  occurred  the  river  is  covered  for  some  distance  with  feathers."  • 
Birds  which  seem  ill-adapted  for  fighting  engage  in  fierce  con- 
flicts ;  thus  the  stronger  males  of  the  pelican  drive  away  the 
weaker  ones,  snapping  with  their  huge  beaks  and  giving  heavy 
blows  with  their  wings.  Male  snipe  fight  together,  "  tugging 
*'  and  pusliing  each  other  with  their  bills  in  the  most  curious 
"  maimer  iiuaginable.**  Some  few  birds  are  believed  never  to 
fight ;  this  is  the  case,  according  to  Audubon,  with  one  ot  ihe 
woodpeckers  of  the  United  States  {Picas  ai«ra^i«), although  "  the 
"  hens  are  followed  by  even  half  a  dozen  of  their  gay  suitors."* 

The  males  of  many  birds  are  larger  than  the  females,  and  this 
no  doubt  is  the  result  of  the  advantage  gained  by  the  larger  and 
stronger  males  over  their  rivals  during  many  generations.  The 
difference  in  size  between  the  two  sexes  is  carried  to  an  extreme 
point  in  several  Australian  species ;  thus  the  male  musk-duck 
(Biziura)  and  the  male  Oiitcloramphus  cruralis  (^allied  to  our 
pipits)  are  by  measurement  actually  twice  as  large  as  their 
respective  females.^*  With  many  other  birds  the  females  are 
larger  than  the  males ;  and  as  formerly  remarked,  the  explana- 
tion often  given,  namely,  that  the  females  have  most  of  the  work 
in  feeding  their  young,  will  not  suffice.  In  some  few  cases,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  females  apparently  have  acquired 
their  greater  size  and  strength  for  the  sake  of  conquering  other 
females  and  obtaining  possession  of  the  males. 

The  males  of  many  gallinaceous  birds,  especially  of  the  poly- 
gamous kinds,  are  furnished  with  special  weapons  for  fighting 
with  their  rivals,  namely  spurs,  which  can  be  used  with  fearful 

'    Macgillirray,      *  Hist.      Brit.  i.  p.  191.     For  pelicans  and  snipes, 

Birds/  vol.  iv.  1852,  pp.  177-181.  pee  vol.  iii.  pp.  138,  477. 

•  Sir  R.  Schomburgk,  in  *  Journal  '•  Gould,  *  Handbook  of  Birds  of 
jf  R.  Geograph.  Soc'  vol.  xiii.  1843,  Australia,'  vol.  i.  p.  395;  vol.  u.  p. 
p.  31.  383 

•  *  Ornithological  Bicgraphy,*  vol. 
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affect.  It  has  been  recorded  by  a  trustworthy  writer "  that  in 
Derbyshire  a  kite  struck  at  a  game-hen  accompanied  by  her 
chickens,  when  the  cock  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  drore  his 
spur  right -through  the  eye  and  skull  of  the  aggressor.  The 
spur  was  with  difficulty  drawn  from  the  skull,  and  as  the  kite 
though  dead  retained  his  grasp,  the  two  birds  were  fii-mly 
locked  together;  but  the  cock  when  disentangled  was  very 
little  injured.  The  invincible  courage  of  the  game-cock  is 
notorious:  a  gentleman  who  long  ago  witnessed  the  brutal 
scene,  told  me  that  a  bird  had  both  its  legs  broken  by  some 
accident  in  the  cockpit,  and  the  owner  laid  a  wager  that  if  the 
legs  could  be  spliced  so  that  the  bird  could  stand  upright,  he 
would  continue  fighting.  This  was  effected  on  the  spot,  and  the 
bird  fought  with  undaunted  courage  until  he  received  his  death- 
stroke.  In  Ceylon  a  closely  allied,  wild  species,  the  Gallus 
Stanleyi,  is  known  to  fight  desperately  "in  defence  of  his 
**  seraglio,"  so  that  one  of  the  combatants  is  frequently  found 
dead.**  An  Indian  partridge  {Ortygomis  gularis),  the  male  of 
which  is  furnished  with  strong  and  sharp  spurs,  is  so  quarrel- 
some, "  that  the  scars  of  former  fights  disfigure  the  breast  of 
**  almost  every  bird  you  kill."  ^ 

The  males  of  almost  all  gallinaceous  birds,  even  those  which 
are  not  furnished  with  spurs,  engage  during  the  breeding-season 
in  fierce  conflicts.  The  Capercailzie  and  Black-cock  (Tetrao 
urog(jJlus  and  T.  tetrix),  which  are  both  polygamists,  have  regular 
appointed  places,  where  during  many  weeks  they  congregate  in 
numbers  to  fight  together  and  to  display  their  charms  before  the 
females.  Dr.  W.  Kovalevsky  informs  me  that  in  Russia  he  has 
seen  the  snow  all  bloody  on  the  arenas  where  the  capercailzie 
have  fought ;  and  the  black-cocks  "  make  the  feathers  fly  in  every 
"  direction,"  when  several  "  engage  in  a  battle  royal."  The 
elder  Brehm  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  Balz,  as  the  love- 
dancJes  and  love-songs  of  the  Black-cock  are  called  in  Germany. 
The  bird  utters  almost  continuously  the  strangest  noises ;  "  he 
"  holds  his  tail  up  ana  spreads  it  out  like  a  fan,  he  lifts  up  his 
"  head  and  neck  with  all  the  feathers  erect,  and  stretches  his 
wings  from  the  body.  Then  he  takes  a  few  jumps  in  different 
directions,  sometimes  in  a  circle,  and  presFcs  the  under  part  of 
"  his  beak  so  hard  against  the  ground  that  the  chin  feathers  are 
"  rubbed  off.  During  these  movements  he  beats  his  wings  and 
"  turns  round  and  round.  The  more  ardent  he  grows  the  more 
*  lively  he  becomes,  until  at  last  the  bird  appears  like  a  frantic 

"  Mr.  Hewitt  in   the  'Poultry      Nat.  Hist,'  vol.  xiv.  1854,  p.  63. 
Book  by  Tegetmeier,*  1866,  p.  137.  ^^  Jeidon,  *  Birds  of  India,'  vol. 

■3  Layaid,  *  Annals  and  Slag,  of     iii.  p.  574. 
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"  creature/'  At  such  times  the  black-cocks  are  so  absorbed  that 
they  become  almost  blind  and  dea  .  but  less  so  than  the  caper- 
cailzie :  hence  bird  after  bird  may  be  shot  on  the  same  spot,  or 
even  caught  by  the  hand.  After  performing  these*  antics  the 
males  begin  to  fight :  and  the  same  black-cock,  in  order  to  prove 
his  strength  over  several  antagonists,  will  visit  in  the  course  of 
one  morning  several  Baiz-places,  which  remain  the  same  during 
successive  years." 

The  peacock  with  his  long  train  appears  more  like  a  daudy 
than  a  warrior,  but  be  sometimes  engages  in  fierce  contests :  the 
liov.  W.  Darwin  Fox  informs  me  that  at  some  little  distance 
from  Chester  two  peacocks  became  so  excited  whilst  fightiug, 
that  they  flew  over  the  whole  city,  still  engaged,  until  they 
alighted  on  the  top  of  St.  John's  tower. 

The  spur,  in  those  gallinaceous  birds  which  are  thus  provided, 
is  generally  single ;  but  Polyplectron  (see  fig.  51,  p.  397;  has  two 
or  more  on  eacli  leg ;  and  one  of  the  Blood- pheasants  (Jthaginis 
cruentas)  has  been  seen  with  five  spurs.  The  spurs  are  generally 
confined  to  the  male,  being  represented  by  mere  knobs  or  rudi' 
ments  in  the  female ;  but  the  females  of  the  Java  peacock  {tai'o 
muticus)  and,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Blyth,  of  the  small  fire- 
Imcked  pheasant  {Eup/ocamiis  erythropthalmus)  possess  spurs. 
In  Galloperdix  it  is  usual  for  the  males  to  have  two  spurs,  and 
for  the  females  to  have  only  one  on  each  leg.**  Hence  spurs  may 
be  considered  as  a  masculine  structure,  which  has  been  occasion- 
ally more  or  less  transferred  to  the  females.  Like  most  other 
secondary  sexual  characters,  the  spurs  are  highly  variable,  both 
in  number  and  development,  in  the  same  species. 

Various  birds  have  spurs  on  their  wings.  But  the  Egyptian 
goose  (Chenalojjex  ctgypUacus)  has  only  "  bare  obtuse  knobs,"  and 
these  probably  shew  us  the  first  steps  by  which  true  spurs  have 
been  developed  in  other  species.  In  the  spur-winged  goose, 
Fltctropterus  gamhemsis,  the  males  have  much  larger  spurs  than 
the  females;  and  they  use  them,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Bartlett,  in  fighting  together,  so  that,  in  this  case,  the  wing-spurs 
serve  as  sexual  weapons ;  but  according  to  Livingstone,  they  are 
chiefly  used  in  the  defence  of  the  young.  The  Palamedea 
(fig.  88)  is  armed  with  a  pair  of  spurs  on  each  wing;  and  these 
are  such  formidable  weapons,  that  a  single  blow  has  been  known 
to  drive  a  dog  howling  away.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
spurs  in  this  case,  or  in  that  of  some  of  the  spur-winged  mils 

"  Brehm,    '  Illust.     Tliiorleben,'  Sw^xlcn/  &c.,  1867,  p  79. 
18»)r,  B.  iv.  8.  351.    Some  of  the         "   Jenlim,  *  Birds  of  India:    od 

fore^'oing  fitntcments  are  taken  from  Ithaginis,  vol.  iii.  p.  623;  on  OaIIo 

L.  Lloyd,  *Tho    Game    Birds    of  perdix,  p.  541. 


are  larger  in  the  male  than  in  Uie  feniab.'"    In  certiiin  piovere, 
however,  the  wing-spura  must  be  considered  as  a  sexnal  oho- 
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cacter.  Thus  in  the  male  of  our  common  peewit  ( Vam^us 
tattis)  the  tubercle  on  the  shoulder  of  the  wing  becomes  man 
prominent  during  the  breeding-season,  and  the  males  fight 
together.  In  some  species  of  Lobiyancllns  a  similar  tubercle 
becomes  developed  during  the  breeding-season  "into  a  short 
**  homy  spur."  In  the  Australian  L.  lobatas  both  sexes  have  spurs, 
but  these  are  much  larger  in  the  males  than  in  the  females.  In 
an  allied  bird,  the  Hopkjpterus  armatus,  the  spurs  do  not  increase 
in  size  during  the  breeding-season ;  but  these  birds  liave  been 
seen  in  Egypt  to  fight  together,  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
peewits,  by  turning  suddenly  in  the  air  and  striidng  sideways 
at  each  other,  sometimes  with  fatal  results.  Thus  also  they 
drive  away  other  enemies." 

The  season  of  love  is  that  of  battle ;  bu1>  the  males  of  some 
birds,  as  of  the  game-fowl  and  ruff,  and  even  the  young  males  of 
the  wild  turkey  and  grouse,**  are  ready  to  fight  whenever  they 
meet.  Toe  presence  of  the  female  is  the  teferrima  belli  ottMa. 
The  Bengali  baboos  make  the  pretty  little  males  of  the  amadavat 
( Kstnlda  amandavi)  fight  togetlier  by  placing  three  small  cages 
in  a  row,  with  a  female  in  the  middle ;  after  a  little  time  the  two 
males  are  turned  loose,  and  immediately  a  desperate  battle  en- 
sues.^* When  many  males  congregate  at  the  same  appointed 
spot  and  fight  together,  as  in  the  case  of  grouse  and  various  other 
birds,  they  are  generally  attended  by  the  females,*  which  after- 
wards pair  with  the  victorious  combatants.  But  in  some  cases  the 
pairing  precedes  instead  of  succeeding  the  combat :  thus  accord- 
ing to  Audubon,'^  several  males  of  the  Virginian  goat-sucker 
(Caprimulgus  virginianus)  "court,  in  a  highly  entertaining 
"  manner  the  female,  and  no  sooner  has  she  made  her  choice, 
**  than  her  approved  gives  chase  to  all  intruders,  and  drives 


raedea,  Brehm's  *  Thierleben,*  B.  iv. 
8.  740.     See  also  on  this  bird  Azara, 

*  Voyages  dans  l*Anieriqne  merid.' 
torn.  iv.  1809,  pp.  179,  253. 

*'  See,  on  our  peewit,  Mr.  R.  Carr 
in  'Land  and  Water,*  Aug.  8th, 
1868,  p.  46.  In  regard  to  Lobi- 
vanellus,  see  Jerdon's  *  Birds  of 
India,*  vol.  iii    p.  647,  and  Gould's 

•  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Australia/ 
vol.  ii.  p.  220.  For  the  Holopterns, 
»ce  Mr.  Allen  in  the  *  Ibis,*  vol.  v. 
1863,  p.  156. 

"  Audubon,  *  Ornith.  Biography,* 
7ol.  ii.  p.  492 ;  vcl.  i.  pp.  4—13. 

»•  Mr.  Blyth,  *  I^nd  and  Water, 
1867,  p.  212. 


*•  Richardson  on  Tetrao  wnbeUtu 
*  Fauna  Bor.  Amer. :  Birds,*  1831, 
p.  343.  L.  Lloyd,  *  Game  Birds  of 
Sweden,'  1867,  pp.  22,  79^  on  the 
capercailzie  and  black-cock.  Brehm, 
however,  asserts  (*  Thierleben,*  &c., 
B.  iv.  s.  352)  that  in  Germany  the 
grey-hens  do  not  generally  attend 
the  Balzen  of  he  black-cocks,  but 
this  is  an  exception  to  the  common 
rule;  possibly  the  hens  may  lit 
hidden  in  the  surrounding  boshes, 
as  is  known  to  be  the  case  with  the 
grey-hens  in  Scandinavia,  and  with 
other  species  in  N.  America. 

2*  *  Ornithological       Biogra|ihy, 
vol.  Ii.  p.  27.5. 
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"  them  beyond  his  dominions. "  Generally  the  males  try  to  drive 
away  or  kill  their  rivals  before  they  pair.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  the  females  invariably  prefer  the  victorious  males. 
I  have  indeed  been  assured  by  Dr.  W.  Kovalevsky  that  the 
female  cnpercailzie  sometimes  steals  away  with  a  young  male 
who  has  not  dared  to  enter  the  arena  with  the  older  cocks,  in 
the  same  manner  as  occasionally  happens  with  the  does  of  the 
red-deer  in  Scotland.  When  two  males  contend  in  presence  of 
a  single  female,,  the  victor,  no  doubt,  commonly  gains  his  desire ; 
but  some  of  these  battles  are  caused  by  wandering  males  trying 
to  distract  the  peace  of  an  already  mated  pair.^ 

Even  with  the  most  pugnacious  species  it  is  probable  that  the 
pairing  does  not  depend  exclusively  on  the  mere  strength  and 
courage  of  the  male ;  for  such  males  are  generally  decorated  with 
various  ornaments,  which  often  become  more  brilliant  during  the 
breeding-season,  and  which  are  sedulously  displayed  before  tht> 
females.  The  males  also  endeavour  to  charm  or  excite  their 
mates  by  love-notes,  songs,  and  antics ;  and  the  courtship  is,  in 
many  instances,  a  prolonged  affair.  Hence  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  females  are  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  the  opposite 
sex,  or  that  they  are  invariably  compelled  to  yield  to  the  victorious 
males.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  females  are  excited,  either 
before  or  after  the  conflict,  by  certain  males,  and  thus  un- 
consciously prefer  them.  In  the  case  of  Tetmo  umbeflns,  a  good 
observer  ^  goes  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  battles  of  the  males 
"  are  all  a  sham,  performed  to  show  themselves  to  the  greatest 
"  advantage  before  the  admiring  females  who  assemble  around ;  for 
"  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  maimed  hero,  and  seldom  more 
"  than  a  broken  feather."  I  shall  have  to  recur  to  this  subject, 
but  I  may  here  add  that  with  the  Tetrao  cupido  of  the  United 
States,  about  a  score  of  males  assemble  at  a  particular  spot,  and 
strutting  about,  make  the  whole  air  resound  with  their  extra- 
ordinary noises.  At  the  first  answer  from  a  female  the  males 
begin. to  fight  furiously,  and  the  weaker  give  way;  but  then, 
according  to  Audubon,  both  the  victors  and  vanquished  search 
for  the  female,  so  that  the  females  must  either  then  exert  n 
choice,  or  the  battle  must  be  renewed.  So,  again,  with  one  of 
the  ficld-stai'lings  of  the  United  States  (^turneUa  ludoviciana) 
the  males  engage  in  fierce  conflicts,  "  but  at  the  sight  of  a  female 
"  they  all  fly  after  her,  as  if  mad."  ** 

•*  Brehm,   *Thierleben,'  &c.,   B.  "  Audubon's   *  Ornitholog.    Bio- 

IT.  1867,  p.  990.  Audubon,  *  Ornith.  gra])hy  ;'  on   Tetrao  cupidOj  vol.  il 

Biography,  vol.  ii.  p.  492.  p.  492 ;  on  the  Sturr.us,  rol.  ii.  p 

"  *  Land  and  Wtter,'  July  25th,  219. 
«8r?8,  p.  14. 
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Vocod  and  instrumental  music, — With  birds  the  voice  serreB  to 
express  various  emotions,  such  as  distress,  fear,  anger,  triumi^ 
or  mere  happiness.  It  ib  apparently  sometimes  used  to  excite 
terror,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hissing  noise  made  by  some  nestling- 
birds.  Audubon  ^  relates  that  a  night-heron  (^Ardta  nycticorax^ 
Liim.)  which  he  kept  tame,  used  to  hide  itself  when  a  cat 
approached,  and  then  "  suddenly  start  up  uttering  one  of  the 
"  most  frightful  cries,  apparently  enjoying  the  cat's  alarm  and 
•*  flight.**  The  common  domestic  cock  clucks  to  the  hen,  and 
the  hen  to  her  chickens,  when  a  dainty  morsel  is  found.  The 
hen,  when  she  has  laid  an  egg, "  repeats  the  same  note  very  often, 
"  and  concludes  with  the  sixth  above,  which  she  holds  for  a 
longer  time ;  **  ^^  and  thus  she  expresses  her  joy.  Some  social 
birds  apparently  call  to  each  other  for  aid ;  and  as  they  flit  from 
tree  to  tree,  the  flock  is  kept  together  by  chirp  answering  chirp. 
During  the  nocturnal  migrations  of  geese  and  other  water-fowl, 
sonorous  clangs  from  tbe  van  may  be  heard  in  the  darkness 
overhead,  answered  by  clangs  in  tne  rear.  Certain  cries  serve 
as  danger  signals,  which,  as  the  sportsman  knows  to  his  cost, 
are  understood  by  the  same  species  and  by  others.  The 
domestic  cock  crows,  and  the  humming-bird  chirps,  in  triumph 
over  a  defeated  rival.  The  true  song,  however,  of  most  birds 
and  various  strange  cries  are  chiefly  uttered  during  the  breed- 
ing-season, and  serve  as  a  charm,  or  merely  as  a  call-note,  to  the 
other  sex. 

Naturalists  are  much  divided  with  respect  to  the  object  of  the 
siT)ging  of  birds.  Few  more  careful  observers  ever  lived  than 
Montagu,  and  he  maintained  that  the  "  males  of  song-birds  and 
'•  of  many  others  do  not  in  general  search  for  the  female,  but, 
"  on  the  contrary,  their  business  in  tbe  spring  is  to  perph  on  some 
''  conspicuous  spot,  breathing  out  their  full  and  amorous  notes, 
•*  which,  by  instinct,  the  female  knows,  and  repairs  to  the  sjwt  to 
**  choose  her  mate.*'  ^  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  informs  me  that  this 
is  certainly  the  case  with  the  nightingale.  Bechstein,  who  kept 
birds  during  his  whole  life,  asserts,  "  that  the  female  canary 
"  always  chooses  the  best  singer,  and  that  in  a  state  of  nature 
"  the  female  finch  selects  that  male  out  of  a  hundred  whose 
**  notes  please  her  most.**  ^^  Thor^  can  be  no  doubt  that  birds 
closely  attend  to  each  other's  song.    Mr.  Weir  has  told  me  ot 

*•  *  Ornithological  Biograph.'  vol.  vogel,*   1840,   s.  4.     Mr.   Harrison 

▼.  p.  601.  Weir   likewise   writes  to   me: — "1 

*•  The   Hon.  Daines   Barrington,  **  am  inibrmed  that  the  best  singing 

'  Philosoph.  Transact.*  1773,  p.  252.  "  males  generally  get  a  mate  Hrst, 

"  *Oruitl»ological       Dictionary,*  "when   they  are   bred  in  the  aamo 

1838,  p.  +7n.  "  room." 
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the  case  of  a  bullfinch  which  had  been  taught  to  pipe  a  Grerman 
waltz,  and  who  was  so  good  a  performer  that  he  cost  ten 
guineas ;  when  this  bird  was  first  introduced  into  a  room  where 
other  birds  were  kept  and  he  began  to  sing,  all  the  others,  con« 
sisting  of  about  twenty  linnets  and  canaries,  ranged  themselves 
on  the  nearest  side  of  their  cages,  and  listened  with  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  new  performer.  Many  naturalists  believe  that 
the  singing  of  birds  is  almost  exclusively  "the  effect  of  rivalry 
"  and  emulation,"  and  not  for  the  sake  of  charming  their  mates. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Daines  Barrington  and  White  of 
Selborne,  who  both  especially  attended  to  this  subject.'^  Bar^ 
rington,  however,  admits  that  "  superiority  in  song  gives  to 
'*  birds  an  amazing  ascendancy  over  others,  as  is  well  known  to 
'*  bird-catchers." 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  an  intense  degree  of  rivalry  between 
the  males  in  their  singing.  Bird-fanciers  match  their  birds  to 
see  which  will  sing  longest;  and  I  was  told  byMr.  Yarrell  that 
a  first-rate  bird  will  sometimes  sing  till  he  drops  down  almost 
dead,  or  according  to  Bechstein,**  quite  dead  from  rupturing  a 
vessel  in  the  lungs.  Whatever  the  cause  maybe,  male  birds,  as 
I  hear  from  Mr.  Weir,  often  die  suddenly  during  the  season  of 
song.  That  the  habit  of  singing  is  sometimes  quite  independent, 
of  love  is  clear,  for  a  sterile,  hybrid  canary-biixi  has  been  de- 
scribed^^ as  singing  whilst  viewing  itself  in  a  mirror,  and  then 
dashing  at  its  own  imajie;  it  likewise  attacked  with  fury  a. 
female  canary,  when  put  into  the  same  cage.  The  jealousy 
excited  by  the  act  of  singing  is  constantly  taken  advantage  of  by 
bird-catchers;  a  male,  in  good  song,  is  hidden  and  protected, 
whilst  a  stuffed  bird,  surrounded  by  limed  twigs,  is  exposed  to 
view.  In  this  manner,  as  Mr.  Weir  informs  me,  a  man  has  in  the 
courae  of  a  single  day  caught  fifty,  and  in  one  instance  seventy, 
male  chaffinches.  The  power  and  inclination  to  sing  diffier  so 
gi'eatly  with  birds  that  although  the  price  of  an  ordinary  male 
chaffinch  is  only  sixpence,  Mr.  Weir  saw  one  bird  for  which  the 
bird-catcher  asked  three  pounds;  the  test  of  a  really  good 
singer  being  that  it  will  continue  to  sing  whilst  the  cage  is 
swung  round  the  owner  s  head. 

That  male  birds  should  sing  from  emulation  as  well  as  for 
charming  the  female,  is  not  at  all  incompatible;  and  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  these  two  habits  would  have  concurred, 
like  those  of  display  and  pugnacity.    Some  authors,  however, 

"  *  Phiiosophical     Transactions,*  ■•  *  Naturgesch.derStabcnvogei/ 

1773,     p.   263.     White's   *  Natural  1840,  s.  252. 

History  of  Selborne,*  1825,  vol.  i.  p.  '"   Mr.  Bold,  '  Zoologist,' 1843- 44; 

246.  p.  659. 
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argne  that  the  Rong  of  the  male  cannot  serve  to  charm  the  ftmalo^ 
because  the  temales  of  some  few  species,  such  as  of  the  canary, 
robin,  lark,  and  bullfinch,  especially  when  in  a  state  of  widow- 
hood, to  Bechstein  remarks,  ix>ur  forth  fairly  melodious  stroiiMiL 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  habit  of  singing  may  be  in  part 
attributed  to  the  females  having  been  liighly  fed  and  confiiwd," 
for  this  disturbs  all  the  usual  functions  connected  with  the  repro- 
duction of  the  species.  Many  instances  have  already  been  given 
of  the  iMtrtial  transference  of  secondary  masculine  charaeten  to 
the  female,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  females  of 
some  species  should  possess  the  power  of  song.  It  has  also  been 
ai^ued,  that  the  song  of  the  male  cannot  serve  as  a  charm,  bo- 
cause  the  males  of  certain  species,  for  instance  of  the  robin,  sing 
during  the  autumn.®  But  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
animals  to  take  pleasure  in  practising  whatever  instinct  they 
follow  at  other  times  for  some  real  good.  How  often  do  we  sec 
birds  which  fly  easily,  gliding  and  sailing  through  the  air  ob- 
viously for  pleasure  ?  The  cat  plays  with  the  captured  mouse, 
and  the  cormorant  with  the  captured  fish.  The  wi'aver-bird 
(Ploceus),  when  confined  in  a  cage,  amuses  itself  by  neatly 
weaving  blades  of  grass  between  the  wires  of  its  cage.  Birds 
which  habitually  fight  during  the  breeding-season  are  generally 
ready  to  fight  at  all  times;  and  the  males  of  the  capercailzie 
sometimes  hold  their  Balzen  or  leks  at  the  usual  place  of  as- 
semblage during  the  autumn.^  Hence  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  male  birds  should  continue  singing  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment after  the  season  for  courtship  is  over. 

As  shewn  in  a  previous  chapter,  singing  is  to  a  certain  extent 
an  art,  and  is  much  improved  by  practice.  Birds  can  be  taught 
various  tunes,  and  eyen  the  unmelodious  sparrow  has  learnt  to 
sing  like  a  linnet.  They  acquire  the  song  of  their  foster 
parents,**  and  sometimes  that  of  their  neighbours.'*  All  the 
common  songsters  belong  to  the  Order  of  Insessores,  and  their 
vocal  organs  are  much  more  complex  than  those  of  most  other 
birds;  yet  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  some  of  the  Insessores,  such 
AS  ravens,  cjows,  and  magpies,  possess  the  proper  apparatus,^ 


••  D.  Ba/rington,  *Phil.  Transact. ' 
1773,  p.  262.  liechbteiu,  *  Stuben- 
vogel/  1840,  8.  4. 

"  This  is  likewise  the  case  with 
the  water-ouzel,  see  Mr.  Hopourn 
m  the  'Zoologist,'  184:)-184(>,  p. 
1068. 

**  L.  Llovd,  'C.ime  Birds  of 
Sweden,'  1867,  p  2". 

"*  Barriagton.     iUd.      p.      234. 


liechstein.  Ibid.  s.  5. 

'®  Dureau  de  la  Malle  gives  a 
curious  instance  ('Annale«  des  Sc. 
Nat.'  3rd  scries,  Zoolog  torn  x.  p. 
118)  of  some  wild  blackbirds  in  hi* 
garden  in  Paris,  whijh  naturally 
learnt  a  republican  air  from  a  c;iged 
bird. 

«  Bi.shop,  in  « Todd's  Cyclop,  ol 
Anal.  And  Phys '  vo*.  iv.  p.'l45M 
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though  they  never  siiig,  and  do  not  naturally  modulate  their 
voices  to  any  great  extent  Hunter  asserts  *"  that  with  the  true 
songsters  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  stronger  in  the  malefi 
than  in  the  females ;  but  with  this  slight  exception  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  vocal  organs  of  the  two  sexes,  although  th( 
males  of  most  species  sing  so  much  better  and  more  continuously 
than  the  females. 

It  is  remarkable  that  only  small  birds  properly  sing.  The 
A  ustralian  genus  Menura,  however,  must  be  excepted ;  for  the 
Menura  Alb  rti,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  half-grown  turkey, 
not  only  mocks  other  birds,  but  "  its  own  whistle  is  exceedingly 
"  beautiful  and  varied."  The  males  congregate  and  form  "  cor- 
ro'x)ryiny  places,"  where  they  sing,  raiding  and  spreading  their 
tails  like  peacocks,  and  drooping  their  wings.*  It  is  also  remark- 
able that  birds  which  sing  well  are  rarely  decorated  with  brilliant 
colours  or  other  ornaments.  Of  our  British  birds,  excepting 
the  bullfinch  and  goldfinch,  the  bt- st  songsters  are  plain-coloured. 
The  kingfisher,  bee-eater,  roller,  hoopoe,  woodpeckers,  &c.,  utter 
harsh  cries;  and  the  brilliant  birds  of  the  tropics  are  hardly  ever 
songsters.*^  Hence  bright  colours  and  the  power  of  song  seem 
to  replace  each  other.  We  can  perceive  that  if  the  plumage  did 
not  vary  in  brightness,  or  if  bright  colours  were  dangerous  to  the 
species,  other  means  would  be  employed  to  charm  the  females ; 
and  melody  of  voice  offers  one  such  means. 

In  some  birds  the  vocal  organs  differ  greatly  in  the  two  sexes. 
In  the  Tetrao  cupido  (fig.  89)  the  male  has  two  bare,  orange- 
coloured  sacks,  one  on  each  side  of  the  neck;  and  these  are 
largely  inflated  when  the  0^a.\e,  during  the  breeding-season, 
makes  his  curious  hollow  found,  audible  at  a  great  distance. 
Audubon  proved  that  the  sound  was  intimately  connected  with 
this  apparatus  (which  reminds  us  of  the  air-sacks  on  each  side  ot 
the  mouth  of  certain  male  frogs),  for  he  found  that  the  sound  was 
much  diminished  when  one  of  the  sacks  of  a  tame  bird  was 
pricked,  and  when  both  were  pricked  it  was  altogether  stopped. 
The  female  has  "  a  somewhat  similar,  though  smaller  naked  space 
*  of  skin  on  the  neck ;  but  this  is  not  capable  of  inflation."  **    The 


*•  As  stated  bv  lijirrington  in 
« Philosoph.  Transact.'  1773,  p.  262. 

"♦  GouLl,  »  Handbook  to  the  Birds 
of  Australia,*  vol.  i.  18G5,  pp.  308- 
310.  See  also  Mr.  T.  W.  Wood  in 
the  'Student,*  April  1870,  p.  125. 

*•  See  remarks  to  this  erteirt  in 
Glouid*8  *  introduction  to  the  'I'niciii- 
id;u,'  180 1,  p.  22. 

*'  *■  The  Sportsman  and  Nat  uralist 


in  Canada,'  by  Major  W.  Ross  King, 
1866,  pp.  144-146.  Mr.  T,  W., 
Wood  gives  in  the  'Student* 
(April,  1870,  p.  116)  an  excellent 
account  ot*  the  attitude  and  habits 
of  this  bird  during  its  courtship. 
He  states  that  the  e^ir-tufts  or  neck- 
plumes  are  erected,  so  that  they 
meet  over  the  crown  of  the  head 
See  his  drawing,  Hg.  39. 
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featluis  erect,  hia  wings  lowered,  ncd  buz/rag  on  the  g 
and  hiR  long  pointed  tail  upread  out  like  a  fan  he  displa^ 
\arietj  ot  grolestiue  attitudes.     The  cesophagua  of  the  female  it 
not  in  anj  way  wiuorkabie. " 


tid.  rol.  iv.  p.  5U7. 
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It  seoms  now  well  mode  out  that  fJie  great  thi'ont  pouch  d 
the  European  male  bustard  (^Otia  (uniu),  and  of  at  least  foni 
other  species,  does  not,  as  nas  formerly  auppoEed,  sei've  to  hold 
water,  but  is  coitnocted  with  the  ntterancu  during  the  bteeding- 


Flg.  40.    Tbe  Urabivllii-blril  or  Cfphnlnpteri 


(Diole,  ftun  Bn^Dl).  . 


season  of  a  peculiar  so'uid  reRembling  "nek,""  A  crow-like 
Wrd  inhfthilinc  South  Aineriia  (' ■fphnhirteras  urmtus,  fiff.  40)  in 
called  the  umhrul la-bird,  from  its  iinmense  top-knot,  formed  of 


*•  The  followiaj  pnfwra  hnre 
bcM  latglj-  wriUea  no  lliif  luhject: 
Pwf.  A.  Newton,  in  lh«  ■  Ibi%' 
WIJa,p.I07;  Dr.(:ulle[i.rliiJ.  leiiS, 
a.  14S I  Mr.  Flmvsr.  ia  '  I'l'ot.  Zool. 
boc'  1885.  p.  747  ;  nnil  Dr.  M.iHe, 
ts'Proe.  Zool.  Soc.'  1868,  p.  471. 


In  th<9  lHll«r  paper  nn  excelUni 
tigurv  is  given  of  rhe  lanie  Aastrcf 
linn  Buitnrd  in  full  display  tvith 
the  Nick  dlalcnded.  It  it  n  Mogntu- 
filat  lliBl  the  sock  it  nnt  del-eloped  in 
all  the  (nnies  of  the  inme  speeles, 
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baro  white  quills  surmounted  by  dark-blue  plumes,  which  it  can 
elevate  into  a  great  dome  no  less  than  five  inches  in  diameter, 
covering  the  whole  head.  This  bird  has  on  its  neck  a  long,  thin, 
cylindrical  fleshy  appendage,  which  is  thickly  clothed  with  scab- 
like blue  feathers.  It  probably  serves  in  {uurt  as  an  ornament, 
but  likewise  as  a  resounding  apparatus ;  for  Mr.  Bates  found 
that  it  is  connected  "  with  an  unusual  development  of  the 
"  trachea  and  vocal  organs."  It  is  dilated  when  the  bird  utters  its 
singularly  deep,  loud  and  long  sustained  fluty  note.  The  head- 
crest  and  neck-appendage  are  rudimentary  in  the  female.^ 

The  vocal  organs  of  various  web-footed  and  wading  birds  are 
extraordinarily  complex,  and  differ  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  two 
sexes.  In  some  cases  the  trachea  is  convoluted,  like  a  French 
horn,  and  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  sternum.  In  the  wild 
swan  (^Cygnusferus)  it  is  more  deeply  embedded  in  the  adult  male, 
than  in  the  adult  female  or  young  male.  In  the  male  Merganser 
the  enlarged  portion  of  the  trachea  is  furnished  with  an  additional 
pair  of  muscles.^'^  In  one  of  the  ducks,  however,  namely  Anii9 
punctata,  the  bony  enlargement  is  only  a  little  more  developed 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female.^'  But  the  meaning  of  these 
diflerences  in  the  trachea  of  the  two  sexes  of  the  AnatidsB  is  not 
understood;  for  the  male  is  not  always  the  more  vociferous; 
thus  with  the  common  duck,  the  male  hisses,  whilst  the  female 
utters  a  loud  quack.^^  In  both  sexes  of  one  of  the  cranes  (^Orvs 
virgo)  the  trachea  penetrates  the  sternum,  but  presents  ''  certain 
**  sexual  modifications."  In  the  male  of  the  black  stork  there  is 
also  a  well-marked  sexual  difference  in  the  length  and  curvature 
of  the  bronchi.**  Highly  important  structures  have,  therefore,  in 
these  cases  been  modified  according  to  sex. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  coi^ecture  whether  the  many  strange 
cries  and  notes  uttered  by  male  birds  during  the  breeding- 
season,  serve  as  a  charm  or  merely  as  a  call  to  the  female.  The 
soft  cooing  of  the  turtle-dove  and  of  many  pigeons,  it  may  be 
presumed,  pleases  the  female.    When  the  female  of  the  wild 

**  Bates, '  The  Natur..Iist  oq  the  of  eight,  and  yet  this  bird  (Jerdon, 
Amaioas/  1863,  vol.  ii.  p.  284;  « Birds  of  India,*  vol.  iii.  p.  703)  if 
Wallace,  in  *  Proc.  Zool.  Soc*  1850,  mute;  but  Mr.  Blyth  informs  me 
p.  20(5.  A  new  species,  with  a  still  that  the  convolutions  are  not  con- 
larger  neck-appecdage  ((?.  pendu-  stautly  present,  so  that  perhaps 
Kger),  has  lately  been  discovered,  they  are  now  tending  towardi 
Boc  '  Ibis,*  vol.  i.  p.  457.  abortion. 

*•  ^'^hop,  in  Todd's  *  Cyclop,  of  **  *  Elements  of  Comp.  Anat.'  by 

An&t.  and  Phys.*  vol.  iv.  p.  1499.  R.  Wagner,  Eng.  translat.  1845,  p. 

**  Prof.   Newton,  *Proc  Zoolog.  HI.     With  respect  to  the  swan,  as 

aoc.' 1871,  p.  651.  given    above,     YarreU's    'Hist,  of 

*^  The    spoonbill   (1'latalea)  has  British  Birds,'  2Hd  edit.  1845,  ToL 

ts  trachea  convoluted  into  a  figure  iii.  p.  193. 
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turkey  utters  her  call  in  the  luoming,  the  inal6  answers  by  ft  note 
wliich  differs  from  the  gobbling  noise  made,  when  with  erected 
featliers,  rustling  wings  and  dist<ended  wattles,  he  pufEs  and 
ptruts  before  her.*'  The  sfpel  of  the  black-cock  certainly  servefl 
as  a  call  to  the  female,  for  it  has  been  known  to  bring  four  or 
five  females  from  a  distance  to  a  male  under  confinement;  but 
as  the  black-cock  continues  his  8//eZ  for  hours  duiing  successive 
days,  and  in  the  case  of  the  capercailzie  /'with  an  agony  of 
"  passion/'  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  females  which  are 
present  aro  thus  charmed.'*  The  voice  of  the  common  rook  is 
known  to  alter  during  the  breeding-season,  and  is  therefore  in 
some  way  sexual.'^^  Bat  what  shall  we  say  about  the  harsh 
screams  of,  for  instance,  some  kinds  of  macaws;  have  these 
birds  as  bad  taste  for  musical  sounds  as  they  apparently  have 
for  colour,  judging  by  the  inharmonious  contrast  of  their  bright 
yellow  and  blue  plumage  ?  It  is  indeed  possible  that  without 
any  advantage  being  thus  gained,  the  loud  voices  of  many  male 
birds  may  be  the  result  of  the  inherited  effects  of  the  continued 
use  of  their  vocal  organs,  when  excited  by  the  strong  passions 
of  love,  jealousy  and  rage;  but  to  this  point  we  shall  recur 
when  we  treat  of  quadrupeds. 

We  have  as  yet  spoken  only  of  the  voice,  but  the  males  of 
various  birds  practise,  during  their  courtship,  wliat  may  be  called 
instrumental  music.  Peacocks  and  Birds  of  Paradise  rattle  their 
quills  together.  Turkey-cocks  scrape  their  wings  against  the 
ground,  and  some  kinds  of  grouse  thus  produce  a  buzzing  sound. 
Another  North  American  grouse,  the  Tetrao  umhelltf8,vf hen  with 
his  tail  erect,  his  ruffs  displayed,  **  he  shows  off  his  finery  to  the 
"  females,  who  lie  hid  in  the  neighbourhood,"  drums  by  rapidly 
striking  his  wings  together  above  his  back,  according  to  Mr.  H. 
Haymond,  and  not,  as  Audubon  thought,  by  striking  them 
against  his  sides.  The  sound  thus  produced  is  compared  by 
some  to  distant  thunder,  and  by  others  to  the  quick  roll  of  a 
drum.  The  female  never  drums, "  but  flies  directly  to  the  place 
**  where  the  male  is  thus  engaged."  The  male  of  the  Kalij- 
pheasant,  in  the  Himalayas,  "  often  makes  a  singular  drunmoing 
''  noise  with  his  wings,  not  unlike  the  sound  produced  by  shaking 
*'  a  stiff  piece  of  cloth."  On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  the  little 
black-weavers  (Ploceus?)  congregate  in  a  small  party  on  the 
bushes  round  a  small  open  space,  and  sing  and  glide  through 

**  C.  L.  Bonaparte,  quoted  in  the  Sweden,'  &c.,  1867,  pp.  22,  8t. 
Naturalist    Library:    Birds,*    vol.  '*  Jenner,    '  Philo.<ioph     TraoMC 

tiv.  p.  226.  tions,'  1824,  p.  20. 
»  L  Lloyd,  *The  Game  Buds  of 
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tbe  air  with  qiiivoring  wings,  "  which  make  a  rapid  wbirrii:^ 
"  sound  like  a  cliild's  rattle."  One  bird  after  another  thus  performs 
for  lionrs  together,  but  only  during  the  courting-season.  At  this 
season  and  at  no  other  time,  the  males  of  certain  m'ght-jars  (Capri- 
mulgus)  make  a  strange  booming  noise  with  their  wings.  The 
various  species  of  wood-peckers  strike  a  sonorous  branch  with 
their  beaks,  with  so  rapid  a  vibratory  movement  that ''  the  head 
"  appears  to  be  in  two  places  at  once/'  The  sound  thus  pro- 
duced is  audible  at  a  considerable  distance,  but  cannot  be 
described ;  and  1  feel  sure  that  its  source  would  never  be  con- 
jectured by  any  one  hearing  it  for  the  first  time.  As  tliis  jarring 
sound  is  made  chiefly  during  the  breeding-season,  it  has  been 
considered  as  a  love- song ;  but  it  is  ])erhaps  moix)  strictly  a 
love-call.  The  female,  when  driven  from  her  nest,  has  been 
ol>served  thus  to  call  her  mate,  who  answered  in  the  same 
manner  and  soon  appeai*ed.  Lastly,  the  male  Hoopoe  ( Upupa 
ejptrps)  combines  vocal  and  instrumental  music ;  for  during  the 
breeding-season  this  bird,  as  Mr.  Swinhoe  observed,  first  draws 
in  air,  and  then  taps  the  end  of  its  beak  perpendicularly  down 
against  a  stone  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  "  when  the  breath  being 
'*  forced  down  the  tubular  bill  produces  the  coirect  sound."  If 
the  beak  is  not  thus  struck  against  some  object,  the  sound  is 
quite  different.  Air  is  at  the  same  time  swallowed,  and  the 
oesophagus  thus  becomes  much  swollen;  and  this  probably  acts 
as  a  resonator,  not  only  with  the  hoopoe,  but  with  pigec»ns  and 
other  bird«.^* 

In  the  foregoing  cases  sounds  are  made  by  the  aid  of  structures 
already  present  and  otherwise  necessary ;  but  in  the  following 
cases  certain  feathers  have  been  specially  modified  for  the  express 
purpose  of  producing  sounds.  The  drumming,  bleating,  neigh- 
ing, or  thundering  noise  (as  expressed  by  different  observers) 
made  by  the  conunon  snipe  (Scoloj/ax  gullina(jo)  must  have  sur- 
prised every  one  wiio  has  ever  heard  it.  This  bird,  during  the 
pairing-sejison,  ilies  to  "  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  in  height,"  ana 

"    For   the  foregoing   facts   see,  Weaver.s,  *  Livins^stone's  Expeditior 

on     Birds     of    Paradise,     Brehm,  to  the  Zambesi/  1865,  p.  425.     Oi 

* Thierleben,*  Band  iii.  s.  825.     On  Woodpeckers,    Macgillivray,    'Hist 

Grouse,   Kiohardson,    '  Fauna     Bor.  of  British  Birds,*  vol.  iii.  1840,  pp 

Americ.     Birds/  pp.  343  and  359 ;  84,  88,  85»,  and  95.     On  the  Hoopoe 

Major  W.  Koss  King,  *  The  Sports-  Air.  Swinhoe,  in  *  Proc  Zoolog.  Soc* 

man  in  Canada/  1866,  p.  156;  Mr.  June  23,    1863   and   1871,  p.  348. 

Raymond,    in    Prof.    Oox*8   *  Geol.  On   the    Xight-jar,  Audubon,  ibid. 

Survey  of  Indiana,'  p.  227;  Audu-  vol.  ii.  p.  255,  and  *  American  Natn* 

bon,   *  American    Ornitholog.    Bio-  ralist,'  1873,  p.  672.    The  English 

graph.'   vol.    i.    p.    216.     On   the  Night-jar    likewise    makes   in   tht 

Kahj-pheasant,     lerdou,    *  B'~ds   of  spring    a   curious  noise   during  itf 

India,    vol.   iii.    p.   533.     On    the  rapid  f1i({lit. 
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after  zig-zagging  about  for  a  time  descends  to  the  earth  in  a 
curved  line,  with  outspread  tail  and  quivering  pinions,  and 
surprising  velocity.  The  sound  is  emitted  only  during  this 
rapid  descent.  No  one  was  able  to  explain  the  cause,  until 
M.  Moves  observed  that  on  each  side  of  the  tail  the  outer  feathers 
are  peculiarly  formed  (fig.  41),  having  a  stiff  sabre-shaped  shaft 


Fig.  42.    Outer  tail-feather  of  Soolopax  frenata. 


Fig.  41.    Outer  tail-feather  of  Scolopax  gallinago  (from  *  Proc.  Zool.  See.'  1858). 

with  the  oblique  barbs  of  unusual  length,  the  outer  webs  being 

strongly  l)ound  together.    He  found  tliat  by  blowing  on  these 

feathers,  or  by  fastening  them  to  a  long  thin  stick  and  waving 

them  rapidly  through  the  air,  he  could  reproduce  the  drumming 

noise  made  by  the  living  biid.    Both  sexes  are  furnished  with 

these  feathers,  but  they  are  genei-ally  larger  in  the  male  than 

in  the  female,  and  emit  a 

deeper   note.      In    some 

species,  as  in   S,  freiuita 

(tig.    4'2),    four   feathers, 

and  in  S.  javtnsis  (fig.  48), 

no  less  than  eight  on  each 

side  of  the  tail  are  greatly 

modified.    Different  tones 

are  emitted  by  the  feathers 

of   the    different    species 

when  waved  through  the  air ;  and  the  Scolopax  Wihonii  of  tho 

United  States  makes  a  switching  noise  whilst  descending  rapidly 

to  the  earth.'^ 

In  the  male  of  the  Chamoepetfs  nvicohr  (a  large  gallinaceous 
bird  of  America)  the  first  primary  wing-feather  is  arched  towards 
the  tip  and  is  much  more  attenuated  than  in  the  female.  In  an 
allied  bird,  the  Penelope  ni(/ra,  Mr.  Salvin  observed  a  male,  which, 
whilst  it  flew  downwards  "  with  outstretched  wings,  gave  forth 
"  a  kind  of  crashing  rushing  noise,"  like  the  falling  of  a  tree.*^ 


Fig.  43.    Outer  tail-feather  of  Scolopax  Javensis, 


**  See  M.  Meves'  interesting 
paper  ia  *  Proc.  Zool.  Soc'  1858,  p. 
199.  For  the  habits  of  the  snipe, 
Macgillivray,  *  Hist.  British  Birds,' 
vol.  iv.  p.  371.  For  the  American 
snipe,  Capt.  Blakiston,  *  ibis,'  vol.  v. 
lb(33,  p.  131. 


"  Mr.  Salvin,  in  *Proc.  Zool 
Soc'  1867,  p.  160.  I  am  much  in- 
debted to  this  distinguished  orni- 
thologist for  sketches  of  the  feathers 
of  the  Chamsepetes,  and  for  othei 
information. 
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The  male  alone  of  one  of  the  Indian  bustards  (^Sypheotities 
auritus)  has  its  primary  wing-feathers  greatly  acuminated;  and 
the  male  of  an  allied  species  is  known  to  make  a  humming  noise 

whilst  coui'ting  the  female."  In 
a  widely  different  group  of  birds, 
namely  Humming-birds,  the  males 
alone  of  certain  kinds  have  either 
the  shafts  of  their  primary  wing- 
feathers  broadly  dilated,  or  the 
webs  abruptly  excised  towards 
the  extremity.    The  male,  for  in- 

Fig.  44.    Primary  wing-feather  of  a     staUCC,  of  Selasphortts  jdotyotrcus, 

f^,^^f^':'S.^^m.C    ^hen  adult,  has  the  first  primary 

vin).    Upper  figure,  that  of  male;     wing-feather  (fig.  44),  thuS  eXClsed. 
i'f  feiJf  "^  corresponding  feather     ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

he  makes  "  a  shriU,  almost  whist- 
ling noise  ;"'^  but  it  did  not  appear  to  Mr.  Sal  vin  that  the  noise 
was  intentionally  made. 

Lastly,  in  several  species  of  a  sub-genus  of  Fipra  or  Manakin, 
the  males,  as  described  by  Mr.  Sclater,  have  their  secondai-y  wing- 
feathers  modified  in  a  still  more  remarkable  manner.  In  the 
brilliantly-coloured  P.  deliciosa  the  first  three  secondaries  are 
thick-stemmed  and  curved  towards  the  body ;  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  (fig.  45,  a)  the  change  is  greater;  and  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  (h,  c)  the  shaft  "  is  thickened  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
"  forming  a  solid  horny  lump."  The  barbs  also  are  greatly 
changed  in  shape,  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  feathers 
(^>  ^»  /)  in  tli^  female.  Even  the  bones  of  the  wing,  which 
support  these  singular  feathers  in  the  male,  are  said  by  Mr. 
Fraser  to  be  much  thickened.  These  little  birds  make  an 
extraordinary  noise,  the  first  *'  sharp  note  being  not  unlike  the 
"  crack  of  a  whip."  ^^ 

The  diversity  of  the  sounds,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
made  by  the  males  of  many  birds  during  the  breeding-season, 
and  the  diversity  of  the  means  for  producing  such  sounds, 
are  highly  remarkable.  We  thus  gain  a  high  idea  of  their 
importance  for  sexual  purposes,  and  are  reminded  of  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  as  to  insects.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
the  steps  by  which  the  notes  of  a  bird,  primarily  used  as  a 
mere  call  or  for  some  other  purpose,  might  have  been  improved 

"  Jerdon,  «  Birds  of  India,'  vol.  "  Sclater,  in   *  Proc.  Zool.    Soc' 

iii.  pp.  618,  621.  1860,  p    90,  and  in  'Ibis,'  vol.  iv. 

*•  Gould,    *  Introduction   to    the  1862,     p.     175.    Also    Salvio,    in 

Trochilidae,*  1861,   p.   49.     Salvin,  <  Ibis,*  1 660,  p.  37. 
*Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc.*  1867,  p.  160. 
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into  a  melodious  love  Bong.  In  the  case  of  the  modified 
Eeathere,  by  which  the  dTammiag,  whiatliug,  or  roanng  noises 
are  prodaced,  we  know  that  eoma  birds  during  their  couitahip 
flutter,  shake,  or  rattle  their  unmoditiud  feathers  together  j  and 


^^1     not  ]i( 


cuiidiiry,  upper  Biufe 


tf  the  females  were  led  to  select  the  best  performers,  the  males 
which  possesaod  the  strongest  or  thickest,  or  most  attenuated 
ftathers,  Bitnafed  on  any  part  of  the  body,  would  be  the 
most  snccessfnl;  and  thus  by  rIow  degrees  the  feathers  might  be 
modified  to  almost  any  extent.  The  females,  of  course,  would 
not  notice  each  slight  successive  alteration  in  shape,  but  only 
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the  sounds  thus  produced.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  same 
class  of  animals,  sounds  so  different  as  the  drumming  of  the 
snipe's  •  tail,  the  tapping  of  the  woodpecker's  beak,  the  harsh 
trumpet-like  cry  of  certain  water-fowl,  the  cooing  of  the  turtle- 
dove, and  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  should  all  be  pleasing  to 
the  females  of  the  several  species.  But  we  must  not  judge  of  the 
tastes  of  distinct  species  by  a  uniform  standard ;  nor  must  we 
judge  by  the  standard  of  man*s  taste.  Even  with  man,  wo 
should  remember  what  discordant  noises,  the  beating  of  tom- 
toms and  the  shrill  notes  of  reeds,  please  the  ears  of  savages. 
Sir  8.  Baker  remarks,^*  that  *'  as  the  stomach  of  the  Arab  prefers 
"  the  raw  meat  and  reeking  liver  taken  hot  from  the  animal,  so 
"  does  his  ear  prefer  his  equally  coarse  and  discordant  music  to 
"  all  other." 

Love-Antics  and  Dances. — The  curious  love  gestures  of  somo 
birds  have  already  been  incidentally  noticed ;  so  that  little  need 
here  be  added.  In  Northern  America,  large  numl)ers  of  a  grouse, 
the  Tttmo  phasianellns,  meet  every  morning  during  the  breeding- 
season  on  a  selected  level  spot,  and  here  they  run  round  and 
round  in  a  circle  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  sc 
that  the  ground  is  worn  quite  bare,  like  a  fairy-ring.  In  these 
Partridge-dances,  as  they  are  called  by  the  hunters,  the  birds 
assume  the  strangest  attitudes,  and  run  round,  some  to  the  left 
and  some  to  the  right.  Audubon  describes  the  males  of  a  heron 
{Arde%  herodias)  as  walking  about  on  their  long  legs  with  great 
dignity  before  the  females,  bidding  defiance  to  their  rivals.  With 
one  of  the  disgusting  carrion-vultures  (Catharfes  jota)  the  same 
naturalist  states  that  "the  gesticulations  and  parade  of  the 
"  males  at  the  beginning  of  the  love-season  are  extremely 
"  ludicrous."  Certain  birds  perform  their  love  antics  on  the  wing, 
as  we  have  seen  with  the  black  African  weaver,  instead  of  on  the 
ground.  During  the  spring  our  little  white-throat  {Sylvia 
cinerea)  often  rises  a  few  feet  or  yards  in  the  air  above  some 
bush,  and  "  flatters  with  a  fitful  and  fantastic  motion,  singing  all 
*'  the  while,  and  then  drops  to  its  perch."  The  great  English 
bustard  throws  himself  into  indescribably  odd  attitudes  whilst 
courting  the  female,  as  has  been  figured  by  Wolf.  An  allied 
Indian  bustard  (O^is  ftew^raZensis)  at  such  times  "rises  perpen- 
"  dicularly  into  the  air  with  a  hurried  flapping  of  his  wings, 
'*  raising  his  crest  and  puffing  out  the  feathers  of  his  neck  and 
"  breast,  and  then  drops  to  the  ground ;"  he  repeats  this 
manoeuvre  several  times,  at  the  same  time  humming  in  a 
peculiar  tone.    Such  females  as  happen  to  be  near  "  obey  this 

«     Tbe  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia,'  1867»  p.  203. 
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"  saltatory  summons,"  and  when  they  approach  he  trails  his 
wings  and  spreads  his  tail  like  a  turkey-cock.^ 

But  the  most  curious  case  is  afforded  by  three  allied  genera  ol 
Australian  birds,  the  famous  Bower-birds,~no  doubt  the  co- 
descendants  of  some  ancient  species  which  first  acquired  the 
strange  instinct  of  constructing  bowers  for  performing  their 
love-antics.  The  bowers  (fig.  46),  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  are  decorated  with  feathers,  shells,  lx)nes,  and  leaves,  are 
built  on  the  ground  for  the  sole  purpose  of  courtship,  for  their 
uests  are  formed  in  trees.  Both  sexes  assist  in  the  erection  ot 
the  bowers,  but  the  male  is  the  principal  workman.  So  strong 
is  this  instinct  that  it  is  practised  under  confinement,  and  Mr 
Strange  has  described  ® '  the  habits  of  some  Satin  Bower-birds 
which  he  kept  in  an  aviary  in  New.  Snuth  Wales.  '*  At  times 
**  the  male  will  chase  the  female  all  over  the  aviary,  then  go  to 
"  the  bower,  pick  up  a  gay  feather  or  a  large  leaf,  utter  a  curious 
"  kind  of  note,  set  all  his  feathers  erect,  run  round  the  bower  and 
"  become  so  excited  that  his  eyes  appear  ready  to  start  from  his 
head;  he  continues  opening  first  one  wing  then  the  other, 
uttering  a  low,  whistling  note,  and,  like  the  domestic  cock,, 
seems  to  be  picking  up  something  from  the  ground  until  at 
last  the  female  goes  gently  towards  him."  Captain  Stokes  has 
described  the  habits  and  "  play-houses  "  of  another  species,  the 
Great  Bower-bird,  which  was  seen  "  amusing  itself  by  flying 
"  backwards  and  forwards,  tsCking  a  shell  alternately  from  eacli 
*'  side,  and  carrying  it  through  the  archway  in  its  mouth." 
These  curious  structures,  formed  solely  as  halls  of  assemblage, 
where  both  sexes  amuse  themselves  and  pay  their  court,  must 
cost  the  birds  much  labour.  The  bower,  for  instance,  of  the 
Fawn-breasted  species,  is  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  eighteen 
inches  in  height,  and  is  raised  on  a  thick  platfoiin  of  sticks. 

Decm^atiov , — I  will  first  discuss  the  cases  in  which  the  males 
are  ornamented  either  exclusively  or  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  the  females,  and  in  a  succeeding  chapter  those  in  which 
Iwth  sexes  are  equally  ornamented,  and  finally  the  rare  cases  in 
which  the  female  is  somewhat  more  briglitly-coloured  than  the 

*'  For  Tetrao  phasianellus,  see  the  Indiau  Bustard,  Jerdon,  *  Birds 
Kichardson,  'Fauna,  Bor.  America,'  of  India/  vol.  iii.  p.  618. 
p.  361,  aud  for  further  particulars  ••  Gould,  *  Handbook  to  the  Birds 
Capt.  Blakiston,  *  Ibis,' 1863,  p.  125.  of  Australia,'  vol.  i.  pp.  444,  449, 
For  the  Cathartes  aud  Ardea,  Au-  455.  The  bower  of  the  Satin 
dubon,  '  Oruith.  Biography/  rol.  ii.  Bower-bird  may  be  seen  in  the 
p.  51,  aud  vol.  iii.  |».  89.  On  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens,  Re- 
White-throat,  Macgillivray,  '  Ilist.  gent's  Park. 
British   Birds.'  vol    ii.  p.  354.     On 
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at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  are  woiultrlnlly  diver- 
sified. The  plumes  on  the  front  or  back  of  the  licad  consist  of 
variousIyHshaped  feathers,  sometimes  capable  of  erection  or 
expansion,  by  which  their  beautiful  colours  are  full^.  displayed. 
Elegant  ear-tnfts  (see  fig.  <f9,  ante)  are  occasiont^y  present. 
The  head  is  sometimes  covered  with  velvety  down,  as  with  the 
pheasant ;  or  is  naked  and  vividly  coloured.  The  throat,  also,  in 
sometimes  ornamented  with  a  beard,  wattles,  or  caruncles.  Such 
appendages  are  generally  brightly-coloured,  and  no  doubt  servo 
as  Ornaments,  though  not  always  ornamental  in  our  eyes;  for 
whilst  the  male  is  in  the  act  of  courting  the  female,  they  often 
swell  and  assume  vivid  tints,  as  in  the  male  turkey.  At  such 
times  the  fleshy  appendages  about  the  head  of  the  male  Tragopan 
pheasant  {Ceriomis  Temminckii)  swell  into  a  large  lappet  on  the 
throat  and  into  two  horns,  one  on  each  side  of  the  splendid 
top-knot ;  and  these  are  then  coloured  of  the  most  intense  blue 
which  I  have  ever  beheld.*'  The  African  hornbill  (BtLcorax 
ahysainu'Wi)  inflates  the  scarlet  bladder-liko  wattle  on  its  neck, 
and  with  its  wings  drooping  and  tail  expanded  *'  makes  quite  a 
*'  grand  appearance."**  JLven  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  souietimes 
mora  brightly-coloured  in  the  male  than  in  the  feujale;  and  thin 
is  frequently  the  case  with  the  beak,  for  instance,  in  our  common 
blackbird.  In  Buceros  corrugatus,  the  whole  beak  and  immense 
casque  are  coloiu'ed  more  conspicuously  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female ;  and  *'  the  oblique  grooves  upon  the  sides  of  the  low&r 
"  mandible  are  peculiar  to  the  male  sex."*^ 

The  head,  again,  often  supports  fleshy  appoi.dages,  filaments, 
and  solid  protuberances.  These,  if  not  common  to  both  sexes, 
are  always  confined  to  the  males.  The  solid  protuberances  have 
been  described  in  detail  by  Dr.  W.  JMarshall,''*  who  shews  that 
they  are  formed  either  of  cancellated  bone  coated  with  skin,  or 
of  dermal  and  other  tissues.  With  mammals  ti*ue  hums  are 
always  supported  on  the  frontal  bones,  but  with  birds  various 
Umes  have  been  modified  for  this  purpose;  and  in  species  of  the 
same  group  the  protuberances  may  have  cores  of  bone,  or  be 
quite  destitute  of  them,  with  intermediate  gradations  connecting 
these  two  extremes.  Hence,  as  Dr.  Marshall  justly  remarks, 
Variations  of  the  most  different  kinds  have  served  for  the 
development  through  sexual  selection  of  these  ornamental 
appendages.    Elongated  feathers  or  plumes  spring  from  almost 

••  See  Dr.   Murie's  Hccouiit  witli  ^  '  Land   ami     Water,*    IbGb,    p. 

coloured    tigureji   io  *  Pruc.    Zoolug.  217. 

Soc.'  1872,  p.  730.  «*  *  Jeberdie  Schiidelhocker/ &r,, 

^  Ml.    iNlonteiru,    Mbis,'  vol.  iv.  *  Niederlaudischeo  Archiv  fur   Zoo* 

:8«>A  p.  H.i9.  logic,*  li.  1.  Heft.  2.  1872. 
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dvery  part  of  the  body.  The  feathers  on  the  throat  and  breast 
are  sometimes  deTeloped  into  bcautifal  rufiEs  and  collars.  The 
tail-feathers  arc  frequently  increased  in  length ;  as  we  see  in  the 
tnil-covcrts  of  the  peacock,  and  in  the  tail  itself  of  the  Ai^gua 
pheasant.  With  the  peacock  evoh  the  bones  of  the  tail  have 
lioen  raoclifiod  tx)  support  the  heavy  tail-coverts.**  The  body  of 
the  Argils  is  not  larger  than  that  of  a  fowl ;  yet  the  length  from 
tlio  eiul  of  thu  biak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  no  less  than 
live  feet  tlireo  inches,*^  and  that  of  the  beautifully  ocellated 
Biicondary  wing-feathers  nearly  three  feet  In  a  small  African 
niglit-jar  (^Cof^m-iomis  vexillarius)  one  of  the  primary  wiug- 
fiuirh<a*s,  during  the  breeding-season^  attains  a  length  of  twenty- 
six  inchfis,  whilst  the  bird  itself  is  only  ten  inches  in  length.  In 
another  closely-allied  genus  of  night-jars,  the  shafts  of  the  elon- 
f^atcd  wing-feathers  are  naked,  except  at  the  extremity,  where 
there  is  a  disc.^  Again,  in  another  genus  of  night-jars,  the 
ta  1-feathcrs  are  even  still  more  prodigiously  developed.  In 
general  the  feathers  of  the  tail  are  more  often  elongated  than 
those  of  the  wings,  as  any  great  elongation  of  the  latter  impedes 
flight.  We  thus  see  that  iu  closcl} -allied  birds  ornaments  of 
t!ic  same  kind  have  been  gained  by  the  males  tlirough  the 
development  of  widely  diiferent  feathera. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  feathers  of  species  belonging  to 
very  distinct  groups  have  been  modified  in  almost  exactly  the 
same  peculiar  manner.  Thus  the  wing-feathers  in  one  of  the 
alK)ve- mentioned  night-jars  are  bare  along  the  shaft,  and  ter- 
minate iu  a  (iisc ;  or  are,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  spoon  or 
raeket- shaped.  Feathers  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  tail  of  a 
inotmot  (Humomota  supn-ciliaria),  of  a,  king-fisher,  finch,  hum- 
ming-bird, parrot,  several  Indian  drongos  (Dicrurus  andEdolius, 
in  one  of  which  the  disc  stands  vertically),  and  in  the  tail  of 
certain  birds  of  paradise.  In  these  latter  birds,  similar  feathers, 
lieautifully  ocellated,  ornament  the  head,  as  is  likewise  the  case 
with  some  gallinaceous  birds.  In  an  Indian  bustard  {Sypheotides 
aurttus)  the  f(^athers  forming  the  ear-tufts,  which  are  about  four 
inches  in  length  also  terminate  in  discs.®*  It  is  a  most  singular 
fact  that  the  motmots,  as  Mr.  Salvin  has  clearly  shewn,^"  give  to 
their  tail  feathers  the  racket-shape  by  biting  oflF  the  barbs, 
and,  further,  that  this  continued  mutilation  hab  produced  & 
certain  amount  of  inherited  effect 

««  Dr.  W.  Marshall.  •  Uber  den  Vog-  1864,  p.  114.   Livingstone,  *  Exjiedj- 

elschwauz,*  ibid.  li.  I.  Hett  2,  1872.  tion  to  the  Zambe.'»i,*  1865,  p.  60. 

•^  Jardiuo's  '  Naturalist  Library:  ••  Jerdon,  *  birds  of  India,'  vol 

Birds,*  vol.  liv.  p.  166.  ill.  p.  620. 

•=^  Scliiter,  in  the  *ibw.    voL  vi.  '•  '  Proc.Zoolog.Soc.M873,p.4£9 
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Ag;iin  the  barbs  of  the  feathers  iu  various  widely-distinct 
birds  arb  fiJameutous  or  plumose,  as  with  some  herons,  ibises, 
bii'ds  of  paradise,  and  GallinacesB.  In  other  cases  the  barbs 
disappear,  leaving  the  shafts  bare  from  end  to  end ;  and  these  in 
the  tail  of  the  Paradisea  apodd  attain  a  length  of  thirty-fouj 
inches:'*  in  /^.  Papuana  (fig.  47)  they  are  much  shorter  and 
thin.  Smaller  feathers  when  thus  denuded  appear  like  bristles, 
as  ou  the  breast  of  the  turkey-cock.  As  any  fleeting  fashion  in 
dross  comes  to  be  admired  by  man,  so  with  birds  a  change  of 
almost  any  kind  in  the  structure  or  colouring  of  the  feathers  in 
the  male  appears  to  have  been  admired  by  the  female.  The 
fact  of  the  feathers  in  widely  distinct  groups,  having  been 
modified  in  an  analogous  manner,  no  doubt  depends  primarily 
on  all  the  feathers  having  nearly  the  same  structure  and  manner 
of  development,  and  consequently  tending  to  vary  in  the  same 
manner.  We  often  see  a  tendency  to  analogous  variability  in 
the  plumage  of  our  domestic  breeds  belonging  to  distinct 
sjjecies.  Thus  top-knots  have  appeared  in  several  species.  In 
an  extinct  variety  of  the  turkey,  the  top-knot  consisted  of  bare 
quills  surmounted  with  plumes  of  down,  so  that  they  somewhat 
resembled  the  racket-shaped  feathers  above  described.  In 
certain  breeds  of  the  pigeon  and  fowl  the  feathers  are  plumose, 
with  some  tendency  in  the  shafts  to  be  naked.  In  the  Sebas- 
topol  goose  the  scapular  feathers  are  greatly  elongated,  curled, 
or  even  spirally  twisted,  with  the  margins  plumose.'^ 

In  regard  to  colour  hardly  anything  need  here  be  said,  for. 
every  one  knows  how  splendid  are  the  tints  of  many  birds,  and 
how  harmoniously  they  are  combined.  The  colours  are  often 
metallic  and  iridescent.  Circular  spots  are  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  one  or  more  differently  shaded  zones,  and  are  thus 
converted  into  ocelli.  Nor  need  much  be  said  on  the  wonderful 
difference  between  the  sexes  of  many  birds.  The  common 
peacock  offers  a  striking  instance.  Female  birds  of  paradise 
are  obscurely  coloured  and  destitute  of  all  ornaments,  whilst  the 
males  are  probably  the  most  highly  decorated  of  all  birds,  and 
in  so  many  different  ways,  that  they  must  be  seen  to  be  apprc" 
ciated.  The  elongated  and  golden-orange  plumes  which  spring  ' 
from  beneath  the  wings  of  the  Paradisea  upoda^  when  vertically 
erected  and  made  to  vibrate,  are  described  as  forming  a  sort  of 
iialo,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  head  "  looks  like  a  little  emerald 
'*  sun  with  its  rays  formed  by  the  two  plumes."'*    In  another 

''  Wallace,  in  *  Aimnis  and  Mag.  '•  See  my  work  on  *  The  Variation 

of  Nat.  Hist.*  vol.  xx.  1857,  p.  416  ;  of  Auinials  and  Plants  under  Duiiit^- 

•nd    in    his    *  Malay   Archipelago,*  tiction,*  vol.  i.  pp.  289,  293. 

vol.  ii.  1869,  p.  390.  "  Quoted  from  M.  de  {^ifresnayt, 
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nnals  and  Miiir.  of  Xivt.  Hiit,'      'llalav  Archip«lneo. 
iii.  1854,  p.  157:  em  also  Mr,  "  Wnllace.    "The    Malay 

Wallnce'B  mnch  fnUer  account  in      pelsgo,'  toI.  ii.  18U9,  ji.  40ij. 


vol.  II.    1657,   p.    413,  aai  in  hie 
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Male  hummiuB-birda  (figs.  48  and  49)  almost  vie  with  birds  of 
jiaradise  in  their  beauty,  as  every  one  wiE  admit  who  has  seen 
Mr.  Gould's  eplendid  voiumea,  or  his  rich  collection.  It  is  ■very 
remarltable  in  how  many  different  ways  tlioae  birds  are  orna- 
mented. Almost  eTery  part  of  their  plumage  has  been  taken 
^d^antage  of.  and  modified;   and  the  modittcationB  have  been 
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^^H  carried,  as  Mr.  Gould  shewed  me,  to  a  wonderful  esiieme  in 

^^H  some  species  bulDiigiug  to  nearly  ever;  Bub-group.    Such  cases 

^^H  are  cuiiouely  like  those  which  we  Bee  iu  our  fancf  breeds, 

^^H  reared  hy  man  for  the  sake  of  ornament:  certain  indiTiduals 

^^H  origiuallf  varied  id  one  character,  and  other  indiTiduulB  of  the 
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Bame  species  in  other  characters ;  and  these  have  been  seized  on 
by  man  and  much  augmented — as  shewn  by  the  tail  of  the  fan- 
tail-pigeon, the  hood  of  the  jacobin^  the  beak  and  wattle  of  the 
carrier,  and  so  forth.  The  sole  difiference  between  these  cases  is 
that  in  the  one,  the  result  is  due  to  man's  selection,  whilst  in 
the  other,  as  with  humming-birds,  birds  of  paradise,  &c.,  it  ig 
due  to  the  selection  by  the  females  of  the  more  beautiful  males. 

I  will  mention  only  one  other  bird,  remarkable  from  the  ex* 
treme  contrast  in  colotir  between  the  sexes,  namely  the  famous 
bcill-bird  (jOhasmorhynchus  niveus)  of  S.  America,  the  note  of 
which  can  be  distinguished  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  miles, 
and  astonishes  every  one  when  first  hearing  it.  The  male  is 
pure  white,  whilst  the  female  is  dusky-green ;  and  white  is  a 
very  rare  colour  in  terrestrial  species  of  moderate  size  and  in- 
offensive habits.  The  male,  also,  as  described  by  Waterton, 
has  a  spiral  tube,  nearly  three  inches  in  length,  which  rises  from 
the  base  of  the  beak.  It  is  jet-black,  dotted  over  with  minute 
downy  feathers.  This  tube  can  be  inflated  with  air,  through  a 
communication  with  the.  palate ;  and  when  not  inflated  hangs 
down  on  one  side.  The  genus  consists  of  four  species,  the  males 
of  which  are  very  distinct,  whilst  the  females,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Sclater  in  a  very  interesting  paper,  closely  resemble  each 
other,  thus  offering  an  excellent  instance  of  the  common  rule 
that  within  the  same  group  the  males  differ  much  more  from 
each  other  than  do  the  females.  In  a  second  species  {€,  nudi- 
coUis)  the  male  is  likewise  snow-white,  with  the  exception  of  a 
large  space  of  naked  skin  on  the  throat  and  round  the  eyes, 
which  during  the  breeding* season  is  of  a  fine  green  colour.  In 
a  third  species  (C.  tricarunculatus)  the  head  and  neck  alone  ol 
the  male  are  white,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  chesnut-brown, 
and  the  male  of  this  species  is  provided  with  three  iilamentous 
projections  half  as  long  as  the  body— one  rising  from  the  base 
of  the  beak,  and  the  two  others  from  the  comers  of  the  mouth."'* 

The  coloured  plumage  and  certain  other  ornaments  of  the 
adult  males  are  either  retained  for  life,  or  are  periodically  re- 
newed during  the  summer  and  breeding-season.  At  this  same 
season  the  beak  and  naked  skin  about  the  head  frequently 
change  colour,  as  with  some  herons,  ibises,  gulls,  one  of  the 
bell-birdi  just  noticed,  &c.  "  In  the  white  ibis,  the  cheeks,  the 
inflatable  skin  of  the  throat,  and  the  basal  portion  of  the  beak 
then  become  crimson.*^®    In  one  of  the  rails,  Oallicrex  cristatus,  a 

»«  Mr.  Sclater,  *  Intellectual  Ob-  plate,  in  the  *  Ibis,'  1865,  p.  90. 
server,*    Jan.    1867.     * Wateiton'g  '•  *Land    and  Water/   1867,  y 

Wanderingu,'  p.  118.     See  also  Mr.  304. 
SaJ  fin's  interesting   paper,  with   a 
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lai^  red  caruncle  is  developed  during  this  period  on  the  liead 
cf  the  male.  So  it  is  with  a  thin  horuy  cre^t  on  the  beak  of 
one  of  the  pelicans,  P,  erythrorhynchas  i  for  after  the  breeding- 
season,  these  horny  crests  are  ehed,  like  homa  from  the  heo^ 
of  stags,  and  the  shore  of  an  island  in  a  luke  in  Nevada  was 
found  covered  with  these  curious  exuviie." 

Changes  of  coluui  in  the  plumage  according  to  the  seasoii 
depetid,  firstly  oa  a  double  annual  moult,  secondly  on  an  actoal 
change  of  colour  in  the  feathers  themselves,  and  thirdly  on  their 
dull-coloured  margins  being  periodically  shed,  or  on  tliese  throe 
processes  more  or  lesa  combined.     The  shedding  of  the 
ciduary  margins  may  be  compared  with  the  sheddiug  of 
down  by  very  young  birda ;  for  the  down  in  most  cases  i 
from  the  summits  of  the  first  true  feathers." 

With  respect  to  the  bird^  which  annnally  undergo  &  double 
moult,  there  are,  firstly,  some  kinds,  for  iustcuice  snipes,  swallov- 
plovers  (Glaroolte),  and  curlewH,  in  which  the  two  seses  resemble 
each  other,  and  do  not  change  colour  at  any  season.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  winter  plumage  is  thicker  and  warmer  than 
the  summer  plumage,  but  warmth  seems  the  most  proliabte  end 
attained  of  a  doable  moult,  where  there  is  no  change  of  colour. 
Secondly,  there  are  birds,  for  instance,  certain  species  of  Totasua 
aud  other  Grallatores,  the  Beses  of  which  resemble  each  other, 
but  in  which  the  summer  and  winter  pinmage  differ  slightly  in 
colour.  The  difference,  however,  ia  these  cases  is  so  small  that 
it  can  hardly  be  an  advantage  to  them ;  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  attributed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  different  conditions  to 
which  the  birds  are  exposed  during  the  two  seasons.  Thirdly, 
there  are  many  other  birds  the  sexes  of  which  are  alike,  but 
which  are  widely  different  ia  their  summer  and  winter  plumage. 
Fnutthly,  there  are  birds,  the  scxos  of  which  differ  frum  each 
other  iu  colour ;  but  the  femaies,  though  moulting  twice,  retain 
the  same  colours  thronghoat  the  year,  whilst  the  males  undergo  a 
change  of  mIout,  sometimes  a  great  one,  as  with  certain  bustards. 
Fifthly  and  lastly,  there  are  birds  the  sexes  of  which  differ  bam 
each  other  in  both  their  sDmmer  and  winter  plumage ;  but  the 
male  undergoes  a  greater  auaount  of  change  at  each  recnrrent 
season  than  the  female— of  which^the  ruff  (^Madietet  pugnax) 
offers  a  good  instance. 

With  respect  to  the  cause  or  purpose  of  the  differences  in 
onlonr  between  the  summer  and  winter  plumage,  this  may  in 
seme  instances,  as  with  the   ptarmigan,'"   serve  during 

"Mr.  D.   Q.   Elliot,   in  'Prdo.     edited  by  P.  L.  Sekter.    Kay 
Zool.  Boc'  18U9,  p.  5811.  ]8fl7,  p.  11. 

"  Nitmch'a      ■  Plerylograpliy,'        "The  brown  mottlod 
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Beascnis  as  a  protection.  When  the  difference  between  the  two 
plumages  is  slight,  it  may  perhaps  be  attributed,  as  abready 
remarked,  to  the  direct  action  of  the  conditions  of  life.  But 
with  many  birds  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  summer 
plumage  is  ornamental,  even  when  both  sexes  are  alike.  We 
may  conclude  that  this  is  the  case  with  many  herons,  egrets, 
<&c.,  tor  they  acquire  their  beautiful  plumes  only  during  the 
breeding-season.  Moreover,  such  plumes,  top- knots,  <&c.,  though 
possessed  by  both  sexes,  are  occasionally  a  little  more  developed 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female ;  and  they  resemble  the  plumes 
and  ornaments  possessed  by  the  males  alone  of  other  birds.  It 
is  also  known  that  confinement,  by  affecting  the  reproductive 
system  of  male  birds,  frequently  checks  the  development  of  their 
secondary  sexual  characters,  but  has  no  immediate  influence 
on  any  other  characters ;  and  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Bartlett 
that  eight  or  nine  specimens  of  the  Knot  {Trinya  ctiuutua)  re- 
tained their  unadorned  winter  plumage  in  the  Zoological  Grardens 
throughout  the  year,  from  which  fact  we  may  infer  that  the 
summer  plumage  though  common  to  both  sexes  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  exclusively  masculine  plumage  of  many  other 
birds.*   • 

From  tlie  foregoing  facts,  more  especially  from  neither  sex  of 
certain  birds  changing  colour  during  either  annual  moult,  or 
changing  so  slightly  that  the  change  can  hardly  be  of  any  service 
to  them,  and  from  the  females  of  other  species  moulting  twice 
yet  retaining  the  same  colours  throughout  the  year,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  habit  of  annually  moulting  twice  has  not 
been  acquired  in  order  that  the  male  should  assume  an  oma- 
menttil  character  during  the  breeding-season;  but  that  the 
double  moult,  having  been  originally  acquired  for  some  distinct 
purpose,  bus  subsequently  been  taken  advantage  of  in  certain 
cases  for  gaining  a  nuptial  plumage. 

It  appears  at  first  sight  a  surprising  circumstance  that  some 
cloeely-aUied  species  should  regularly  undergo  a  double  annual 


plumage  of  the  ptarmigan  is  of  as 
much  importance  to  it,  as  a  pro- 
tection, as  the  white  winter  plu- 
mage; for  in  Scandinavia,  during 
the  spring,  when  the  snow  has 
disappeared,  this  bird  is  known  to 
suffer  greatly  from  birds  of  prey, 
before  it  has  acquired  its  summer 
dress:  see  Wilhclm  von  Wright, 
in  Lloyd, '  Game  Birds  of  Sweden,' 
1867,  p.  125. 
*>  In    regard    to    the    previous 


statements  on  moulting,  see,  on 
snipes,  <fec.,  Macgillivray,  *  Hist 
Brit  Birds,'  vol.  iv.  p.  871;  on 
Glareolse,  curlews,  and  bustards, 
Jerdon,  '  Birds  of  India,'  vol.  iii. 
pp.  615,  630,  688 ;  on  Totanus,  ibid, 
p.  700 ;  on  the  plumes  of  herons, 
ibid.  p.  738,  and  Macgillivray,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  435  and  444,  and  Mr.  Staf- 
ford Allen,  in  the  *Ibis,'  vol.  v. 
1863,  p.  33. 
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moult,  and  others  only  a  single  one.  The  ptarmigan,  for 
instance,  moults  twice  or  even  thrice  in  the  year,  and  the  black- 
cock only  once  :  some  of  the  splendidly  coloured  honey-suckers 
(Nectarinite)  of  India  and  some  sub-genera  of  obscurely  coloured 
pipits  (Anthus)  have  a  double,  whilst  othei*s  have  only  a  single 
annual  moult."  But  the  giadations  in  the  manner  of  moulting, 
which  are  known  to  occur  with  various  birds,  shew  us  how 
species,  or  whole  groups,  might  have  originally  acquired  their 
double  annual  moult,  or  having  once  gained  the  habit,  have 
again  lost  it.  AVith  certain  bustards  and  plovers  the  vernal 
moult  is  far  from  complete,  some  feathers  being  renewed,  and 
some  changed  in  coloui*.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that 
with  certain  bustards  and  rail-like  birds,  which  properly  under- 
go a  double  moult,  some  of  the  older  males  retain  their 
nuptial  plumage  throughout  the  year.  A  few  highly  modified 
feathers  may  merely  bo  added  during  the  spring  to  the  plumage, 
as  occurs  with  the  disc-foimed  tail-feathers  of  certain  drongos 
{Bhring(t)  in  India,  and  with  the  elongated  feathers  on  the 
back,  neck,  and  crest  of  certain  herons.  By  such  steps  as  these, 
the  vernal  moult  might  be  rendered  more  and  more  complete, 
until  a  perfect  double  moult  was  acquired.  Some  of  the  birds 
of  paradise  retain  their  nuptial  feathers  throughout  the  year, 
and  thus  have  only  a  single  moult ;  others  cast  them  directly 
after  the  breeding-season,  and  thus  have  a  double  moult;  and 
others  again  cast  them  at  this  season  during  the  first  year,  but 
not  afterwards ;  so  that  these  latter  species  are  intermediate  in 
their  manner  of  moulting.  There  is  also  a  great  diflFerence  with 
many  birds  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  two  annual 
plumages  are  retained ;  so  that  the  one  might  come  to  be  re- 
tained for  the  whole  year,  and  the  other  completely  lost.  Thus 
in  the  spring  Muchttis  pvgnax  retains  his  ruff  for  barely  two 
months.  In  Natal  the  male  widow-bird  (Chera  pyttgne)  acquires 
his  fine  plumage  and  long  tail-feathers  in  December  or  January, 
and  loses  them  in  March;  so  that  they  are  retained  only  for 
about  three  months.  Most  species,  which  undergo  a  double 
moult,  keep  their  ornamental  feathers  for  about  six  months. 
The  male,  however,  of  the  wild  Gullas  bankiva  retains  his  neck- 
hackles  for  nine  or  ten  months;  and  when  these  are  cast  off,  the 
underlying  black  feathers  on  the  neck  are  fully  exposed  to  view. 
But  with  the  domesticated  descendant  of  this  species,  the  neck- 
hackles  of  the  male  are  immediately  replaced  by  new  ones ;  so 

•>  On  the  moulting  of  the  ptar-  359,  365,  369.     Oa  the  moulting  of 

niigan,  S3e  Gould's  *■  Birds  of  Great  Anthus,  see  Blyth,  in  *  Ibis,'  186T| 

Britain.*     On     the     honey-suckers,  p.  32. 
Jerdoii,  *  Birds  of  India,*  vol.  i.  pp. 
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that  we  here  see,  as  to  part  of  the  plumage,  a  double  moult 
changed  under  domestication  into  a  single  moult.^^ 

The  common  drake  (^Anas  hoschas)  after  the  breeding- season 
is  well  known  to  lose  his  male  plumage  for  a  period  of  three 
months,  during  which  time  he  assumes  that  of  the  female.  The 
male  pintail-duck  (Anas  acuta)  loses  his  plumage  for  the  shorter 
period  of  six  weeks  or  two  months ;  and  Montagu  remarks  that 
"  this  double  moult  within  so  short  a  time  is  a  most  extra* 
"  ordinary  circumstance,  that  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  all  human 
"  reasoning."  But  the  believer  in  the  gradual  modification  of 
species  will  lie  far  from  feeling  surprise  at  finding  gradations  of 
all  kinds.  If  the  male  pintail  were  to  acquire  his  new  plumage 
within  a  still  shorter  period,  the  new  male  feathers  would 
almost  necessarily  be  mingled  with  the  old,  and  both  with  some 
proper  to  the  female;  and  this  apparently  is  Ihe  case  with  the 
male  of  a  not  distantly-aUied  bird,  namely  the  Merganser  aerrator, 
for  the  males  are  said  to  "  undergo  a  change  of  plumage,  which 
"  assimilates  them  in  some  measure  to  the  female."  By  a  little 
further  acceleration  in  the  process,  the  double  moult  would  be 
completely  lost.*^ 

Some  male  birds,  as  before  stated,  become  more  brightly 
coloured  in  the  spring,  not  by  a  vernal  moult,  but  either  by  an 
actual  change  of  colour  in  the  feathers,  or  by  their  obscurely- 
coloured  deciduary  margins  being  shed.  Changes  of  colour  thus 
caused  may  last  for  a  longer  or  shorter  lime.  In  the  Pilecaiins 
onocrotcUus  a  beautiful  rosy  tint,  with  lemon-coloured  marks  on 
the  breast,  overspreads  the  whole  plumage  in  the  spring ;  but 
these  tints,  as  Mr.  Sclater  states, "  do  not  last  long,  disappearing 
"  generally  in  about  six  weeks  or  two  mouths  after  they  have 
"  been  attained."  Certain  finches  shed  the  margins  of  their 
feathers  in  the  spring,  and  then  become  brighter  coloured,  while 
other  finches  undergo  no  such  change.  Thus  the  FHngilla  trlstis 
of  the  United  States  (as  well  as  many  other  American  species) 


••  For  the  foregoing  statements 
in  regard  to  partial  moults,  and 
on  old  males  retaining  their  nuptial 
plumage,  see  Jerdou,  on  bustards 
and  plovers,  in  *  Birds  of  India,'  vol. 
iii.  pp.  617,  637,  709,  711.  Also 
Blyth  in  *  Land  and  Water,*  1867," 
p.  84.  On  the  moulting  of  Para- 
disea,  see  an  interesting  article  by 
Dr.  W.  Marshall,  *  Archives  Neerlan- 
iaises,*  tom.  vi.  1871.  On  the  Vidua, 
'Ibis,'  vol.  iii.  1861,  p.  133.  On 
►Jie  Drongo-shrikes,  Jerdon,  ibid. 
roU  i.  p.  435.     On  the  vernal  moult 


of  the  Herodias  bubikus,  Mr.  Si  S. 
Allen,  in  *lbis,'  1863,  p.  33.  On 
Gallus  bankiva^  Blyth,  in  *  Annals 
and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  vol.  i.  1848, 
p.  455 ;  see,  also,  on  this  subject, 
my  Variation  of  Animals  under 
Domestication,*  vol.  i.  p.  236. 

•*  See  Macgiilivray,  *  Hist.  British 
Birds.*  (vol.  v.  pp.  34,  70,  and  223), 
on  the  moulting  of  the  Anatidse, 
with  quotations  trom  Watertoa  and 
Mcntag'i.  Also  Yarrell,  *Hisl.  oi 
British  Birds,*  vol.  iii.  p.  243. 
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exhibits  its  bright  colours  only  when  the  winter  is  past,  whilst 
our  goldfinch,  which  exactly  represents  this  bird  in  habits,  and 
our  siskin,  which  represents  it  still  more  closely  in  structure, 
undergo  no  such  annual  change.  But  a  difference  of  this  kind 
in  the  plumage  of  allied  species  is  not  surprising,  for  with  the 
common  linnet,  which  belongs  to  the  same  fieanily,  the  cnmson 
forehead  and  breast  are  displayed  only  during  the  summer  in 
England,  whilst  in  Madeira  these  colours  are  retained  through- 
out the  year.** 

Display  by  Male  Birds  of  their  Plumage, — Ornaments  of  ail 
kinds,  whether  permanently  or  temporarily  gained,  are  sedulously 
displayed  by  the  males,  and  apparently  serve  to  excite,  attract, 
or  fascinate  the  females.  But  the  males  will  sometimes  display 
their  ornaments,  when  not  in  the  presence  of  thia  females,  as 
occasionally  occurs  with  grouse  at  their  balz-places,  and  as  may 
be  noticed  with  the  peacock;  this  latter  bird,  however,  evidently 
wishes  for  a  spectator  of  some  kind,  and,  as  I  have  often  seen^ 
will  shew  off  his  finery  before  poultry,  or  even  pigs.***  All  natu- 
ralists who  have  closely  attended  to  the  habits  of  birds,  whether 
in  a  state  of  nature  or  under  confinement,  are  xmanimoualy  of 
opinion  that  the  males  take  delight  in  displaying  their  beauty. 
Audubon  frequently  speaks  of  the 'male  as  endeavouring  in 
various  ways  to  charm  the  female.  Mr.  Grould,  after  describing 
some  peculiarities  in  a  male  humming-bird,  says  he  has  no  doubt 
that  it  has  the  power  of  displaying  them  to  the  greatest  advantage 
before  the  female.  Dr.  Jerdon  ^  insists  that  the  beautiful  plum- 
age of  the  male  serves  "  to  fascinate  and  attract  the  female." 
Mr.  Bartlett,  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  expressed  himself  to  me 
in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  same  effect. 

It  must  be  a  grand  sight  in  the  forests  of  India  "  to  come 
**  suddenly  on  twenty  or  thirty  peafowl,  the  males  displaying 
"  their  gorgeous  trains,  and  strutting  about  in  all  the  pomp  ot 
'  pride  before  the  gratified  females."  The  wild  turkey-cock 
erects  his  glittering  plumage,  expands  his  finely-zoned  tail  and 
barred  wing-feathers,  and  altogether,  with  his  crimson  and 
blue  wattles,  makes  a  superb,  though  to  our  eyes,  grotesque 


8*  On  the  pelican,  see  Sclater,  in 
*Proc.  Zool.  Soc'  1868,  p.  265. 
On  the  American  finches,  see  Au- 
dubon, *  Ornith.  Biography,'  vol.  i. 
pp.  174,  221,  and  Jerdon,  'Birds  of 
India,'  vol.  ii.  p.  383.  On  the 
FHngilla  cannahina  of  Madeira, 
Mr.  E.  Vernon    Ilarcourt,  '  Ibis,' 


vol.  v.,  1863,  p.  230.' 

8»  See  also  *  Ornamental  Poultry,' 
by  Rev.  E.  8.  Dixon,  1848,  p.  8. 

M  '  Birds  of  India,'  introduct.  vol. 
i.  p.  xxiv. ;  on  the  peacock,  vol.  iii. 
p.  507.  See  Gould's  *  Introduction 
to  the  Trochilidae,'  1861,  pp.15  and 
111. 


of  their  roeGtitiR-placea  where  tan  males  and  two  females  ware 
preaent.  The  spaco  was  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
appeared  to  have  heen  cleared  of  every  blade  of  grass  and 
smoothed  as  if  by  human  hands.  A  male  "  was  eapering,  to  the 
"  apparent  delight  of  several  others.    Now  spreading  its  wings, 

^^— "  throwing  np  its  head,  or  opening  its  tail  like  a  fan ; 

^^KT  strutting  ab7:it  with  a  hopping  gait  until   tired,  when  it 
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"  gabbled  some  kind  of  note,  and  was  relieved  by  another.  Thne 
"  three  of  them  siiccessively  took  the  field,  and  then,  with  self- 
"  approbation,  withdrew  to  rest."  The  Indians,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  skins,  wait  at  one  of  the  meeting-places  till  the 
birds  nre  eagerly  engaged  in  dancing,  and  then  are  able  to  kill 
with  their  poisoned  arrows  four  or  five  males,  one  after  the 
other.^^  With  birds  of  paradise  a  dozen  or  more  full-plmnaged 
males  congregate  in  a  tree  to  hold  a  dancing-party,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  natives :  and  here  they  fly  alx>ut,  raise  their  wings, 
elevate  their  exquisite  plumes,  and  make  them  vibrate^  and 
the  whole  tree  seems,  as  Mr.  Wallace  remarks,  to  be  filled  with 
waving  plumes.  When  thus  engaged,  they  become  so  absorbed 
that  a  skilful  archer  may  shoot  nearly  the  whole  party.  These 
birds,  when  kept  in  confinement  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  are 
said  to  take  much  care  in  keeping  their  feathers  clean;  often 
spreading  them  out,  examining  them,  and  removing  every  speck 
of  dirt.  One  observer,  who  kept  several  pairs  alive,  did  not  doubt 
that  the  display  of  the  male  was  intended  to  please  the  female.'' 
The  Gold  and  Amherst  pheasants  during  their  courtship  not 
only  expand  and  raise  their  splendid  frills,  but  twist  them,  as  I 
have  myself  seen,  obliquely  towards  the  female  on  whichever  side 
she  may  be  standing,  obviously  in  order  that  a  large  surface  may 
be  displayed  before  her.*  They  likewise  turn  their  beautiful 
tails  and  tail-coverts  a  little  towards  the  same  sida  Mr.  Bartlett 
has  observed  a  male  Polyplectron  (fig.  61)  in  the  act  of  court- 
ship, and  has  shewn  me  a  specimen  stuffed  in  the  attitude 
then  assumed.  The  tail  and  wing-feathers  of  this  bird  are 
ornamented  with  beautiful  ocelli,  like  those  on  the  jieacock's 
train.  Now  when  the  peacock  displays  himself,  he  expands  and 
erects  his  tail  transversely  to  his  body,  for  he  stands  in  front 
of  the  female,  and  has  to  shew  off,  at  the  same  time,  his  rich 
blue  throat  and  breast.  But  the  breast  of  the  Polyplectron  is 
obscurely  coloured,  and  the  ocelli  are  not  confined  to  the  taO- 
fcathers.  Consequently  the  Polyplectron  does  not  stand  in  front 
of  the  female ;  but  he  erects  and  expands  his  tail-feathers  a  little 
obliquely,  lowering  the  expanded  wing  on  the  same  side,  and 
raising  that  on  the  opposite  side.  In  this  attitude  the  ocelli 
over  the  whole  body  are  exposed  at  the  same  time  before  the 

•'     Journal  of  R.  Geograph.  Soc*         "  Mr.  T.   W.   Wood   has  given 

rol.  I   1840,  p.  236.  (*  The  Student,'  April  1870,  p.  115) 

••  •  Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.*  a  full  account  of  this   manner  of 

vol.  xiii.  1854,  p.  157;  also  Wallace,  display,  by  the  Gold  pheasant  and 

ibid.  vol.  XX.  1857,  p.  412,  and 'The  by    the     Japanese     pheasant,    PK 

Malay  Archipelago,'  vol.  ii.  1869,  p.  versicolor;  and  he  calls  it  the  lateral 

252.     Also   Dr.  Bennett,  as  quoted  or  unc-sided  display, 
by  Brehm.  *Thierleben,'  B.  iii.  s.  326. 


nhiob  is  opposite  to  the  female,  and  which  would  otherwise  be 
concealed,  so  that  nonrlj  ftli,  the  beautifully  spottod  feathera  are 
exhibited  at  the  same  tima 

The  ArguBphesaant  affords  a  mucli  more  remarkable  case.  The 
immeuBely  developed  eecondary  wing- feathers  are  confined  to  the 
male ;  and  each  ia  ornamented  with  a  row  of  from  twenty  lo 
twenty-three  ocelli,  above  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  feathers 
aro  aleo  elegantly  marked  with  oblique  stripes  and  rows  of  spots 
of  a  dark  colour,  like  tliose  on  the  skin  of  a  tiger  and  leopard 
combined.  These  beautiful  omaments  are  hidden  until  the  male 
shews  himself  off  before  the  female.  He  then  erects  his  tail,  and 
expands  Ids  wiug-feathers  into  a  great,  almost  upright,  circulnr 
liin  or  shield,  which  is  carried  m  front  of  the  body.  The  neck 
and  head  are  held  on  one  side,  so  that  tliey  are  concealed  by  the 
fan ;  but  the  bird  in  order  to  see  the  female,  before  whom  he  is 
displaying  himself,  sometimes  pushes  his  head  between  two  of 
the  long  wing-feathers  (as  Mr.  Dartlett  has  seen),  and  then  pre- 
sents a  grotesque  appearance.  This  must  be  a  frequent  habit 
with  the  bird  in  a  state  of  nature,  for  Mr.  Borttett  and  his  son  on 
examining  some  perfect  skins  sent  from  the  East,  found  a  place 
between  two  of  the  feathers,  which  was  much  frayed,  aa  if  the 
head  had  here  frequently  been  pushed  through.  Mr.  Wood 
tljiuks  that  tlie  male  can  also  peep  at  the  female  on  one  side, 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  fan. 

The  ocelli  on  the  wing-feathers  are  wonderful  objects;  for  they 
aro  so  shaded  that,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  remarks,*"  they  stand 
out  like  balls  lying  loosely  within  sockets.  When  I  looked  at 
the  specimen  in  the  British  Musexun,  which  is  mounted  with  the 
wings  oipanded  and  trailing  downwards,  I  was  however  greatly 
disappointed,  for  the  ocelli  appeared  flat,  or  even  concave.  But 
Mr.  Gould  soon  made  the  case  clear  to  me,  for  he  held  the 
featliers  erect,  in  the  position  in  which  they  would  naturally  be 
displayed,  and  now,  from  the  light  shining  on  them  from  above, 
each  ocellus  at  once  resembled  the  ornament  called  a  ball  and 
socket  These  feathers  have  been  sliewn  to  several  artists,  and 
all  have  enpressed  their  admualion  at  the  perfect  shading.  It 
may  well  lie  asked,  could  such  artistically  shaded  ornaments 
liiive  been  formed  by  means  of  sexual  selection?  But  it  will  l)e 
convenient  to  defer  giving  an  answer  to  this  question,  until  we 
treat  in  tlie  next  c.hapter  of  the  principle  of  gradation. 

The  foregoing  remarks  relate  to  the  secondary  wing-feathers, 
but  the  primary  wing-feathers,  which  in  most  gallinaceous  birds 
ate  uniformly  coloured,  are  in  the  Argua  pheasant  equally 
Ton.ierfiiL    They  are  of  a  soft  brown  tint  with  numorouB  dark 

••  'The  ReiBn  of  Lrw,'  II 
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virliite  points!  I  have  shewn  this  feather  to  several  persons,  and 
many  have  admired  it  even  more  than  the  ball  and  socket 
feathers,  and  have  declared  that  it  was  more  like  a  work  of  art 
than  of  nature.  Now  these  feathers  are  quite  hidden  on  ail 
ordinary  occasions,  but  are  fully  displayed,  together  with  the 
long  secondary  feathers,  when  they  are  all  expanded  together  so 
as  to  form  the  great  fan  or  shield. 

The  case  of  the  male  Argus  pheasant  is  eminently  interesting, 
because  it  affords  good  evidence  that  the  most  refined  beauty  may 
serve  as  a  sexual  charm,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  We  must  con- 
clude that  this  is  the  case,  as  the  secondary  and  primary  wing- 
feathers  are  not  at  all  displayed,  and  the  ball  and  socket  orna- 
ments are  not  exhibited  in  full  perfection,  until  the  male  assumes 
the  attitude  of  courtship.  The  Argus  pheasant  does  not  possess 
biilliant  colours,  so  that  his  success  in  love  appears  to  depend  on 
the  great  size  of  liis  plumes,  and  on  the  elaboration  of  the  most 
elegant  patterns.  Many  will  declare  that  it  is  utterly  incredible 
tliat  a  female  bii'd  should  be  able  to  appreciate  fine  shading  and 
exquisite  patterns.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  marvellous  fact  that  she 
should  possess  this  almost  human  degree  of  taste.  He  who 
thinks  that  he  can  safely  gauge  the  discrimination  and  taste  of 
the  lower  animals  may  deny  that  the  female  Argus  pheasant  can 
appreciate  such  refined  beauty ;  but  he  will  then  be  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  extraordinary  attitudes  assumed  by  the  male 
during  the  act  of  courtship,  by  which  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
his  plumage  is  fully  displayed,  are  purposeless ;  and  this  is  a 
conclusion  which  I  for  one  will  never  admit. 

Although  so  many  pheasants  and  allied  gallinaceous  birds 
carefully  display  their  plumage  before  the  females,  it  is  remark- 
able, as  Mr.  Bartlett  informs  me,  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
dull-coloured  Eared  and  Cheer  pheasants  ( Crossoptilon  auritum 
and  Phasianus  nalUchii) ;  so  that  these  birds  seem  conscious 
that  they  have  little  beauty  to  display.  Mr.  Bartlett  has  never 
seen  the  males  of  either  of  these  species  fighting  together,  though 
he  has  not  had  such  good  opportunities  for  observing  the  Cheer 
as  the  Eared  pheasant.  Mr.  Jenuer  Weir,  also,  finds  that  all 
male  birds  with  rich  or  strongly-characterised  plumage  are 
more  quarrelsome  than  the  dull-coloured  species  belonging  to 
tlie  same  groups.  The  goldfinch,  for  instance,  is  far  more 
pugnacious  than  the  linnet,  and  the  blackbird  than  the  thrush. 
Those  birds  which  undergo  a  seasonal  change  of  plumage  like- 
wise Incomes  much  more  pugnacious  at  the  period  when  they 
are  most  gaily  ornamented.  No  doubt  the  males  of  some 
obscurely-coloured  birds  fight  despenitely  together,  but  it 
appears  that  when  sexual  selection  has  l)een  highly  influential^ 
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and  lias  given  bright  colours  to  the  males  of  any  species,  it  has 
also  very  often  given  a  strong  tendency  to  pugnacity.  "We  shall 
meet  with  netirly  analogous  cases  when  we  treat  of  mammals. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  birds  the  power  of  song  and  brilliant 
colours  have  rarely  been  both  acquired  by  the  males  of  the  same 
species ;  but  in  this  case,  the  advantage  gained  would  have  been 
the  same,  namely,  success  in  charming  the  female.  Neverthelesa 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  males  of  several  brilliantly  coloured 
birds  have  had  their  feathers  specially  modified  for  the  sake  of 
producing  instrumental  music,  though  the  beauty  of  this  cannot 
be  compared,  at  least  according  to  our  taste,  with  that  of  the 
vocal  music  of  many  songsters. 

We  will  now  turn  to  male  bii'ds  which  are  not  ornamented  in 
any  high  degree,  but  which  nevertheless  display  during  their 
courtship  whatever  attractions  they  may  possess.  These  cases 
are  in  some  respects  more  curious  than  the  foregoing,  and  have 
been  but  little  noticed.  I  owe  the  following  facts  to  Mr.  Weir, 
who  has  long  kept  confined  birds  of  many  kinds,  including  all  the 
British  Fringillidte  and  Emberizidte.  The  facts  have  been  selected 
from  a  large  body  of  valuable  notes  kindly  sent  me  by  him.  The 
bullfinch  makes  his  advances  in  front  of  the  female,  and  then 
puflfs  out  his  breast,  so  that  many  more  of  the  crimson  feathers 
are  seen  at  once  than  otherwise  would  l>e  the  case.  At  the 
same  time  he  twists  and  bows  his  black  tail  from  side  to  side  in 
a  ludicrous  manner.  The  male  chaffinch  also  stands  in  front  of 
the  female,  thus  shewing  liis  red  breast  and  "  blue  bell,"  as  the 
fanciers  call  his  head ;  the  wings  at  the  same  time  being  slightly 
expanded,  with  the  pure  white  bands  on  the  shoulders  thus 
rendered  conspicuous.  The  common  linnet  distends  his  rosy 
breast,  slightly  expands  his  brown  wings  and  tail,  so  as  to  make 
the  best  of  them  by  exhibiting  their  white  edgings.  We  must, 
however,  be  cautious  in  concluding  that  the  wings  are  spread 
out  solely  for  display,  as  some  birds  do  so  whose  wings  are 
not  beautiful.  Tliis  is  the  case  with  the  domestic  cock,  but  it 
is  always  the  wing  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  female  which  is 
expanded,  and  at  the  same  time  scraped  on  the  ground.  The 
male  goldfinch  behaves  differently  from  all  other  finches :  his 
wings  are  beautiful,  the  shoulders  being  black,  with  the  dark* 
tipped  wing-feathers  spotted  with  white  and  edged  with  golden 
yellow.  When  he  courts  the  female,  he  sways  his  body  from 
side  to  side,  and  quickly  turns  his  slightly  expanded  wings  first 
to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  with  a  golden  flashing  effect. 
Mr.  Weir  informs  me  that  no  other  British  finch  turns  thus 
from  side  to  side  during  his  courtship,  not  even  the  closely- 
allied  male  siskin,  for  he  would  not  thus  add  to  his  beauty. 
27 
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Most  of  the  British  Buntings  are  plain  colonied  biids ;  bat  in 
the  spring  the  feathers  on  the  head  of  the  male  rccd-bunting 
(^/imh'riza  schcehicolns)  acquire  a  fine  black  colour  by  the 
alntusimi  of  the  dasky  tips;  and  these  are  erected  during  the 
act  oi  courtship.  Mr.  Weir  has  kept  two  species  of  Amadina 
from  Australia:  the  A,  C't:tain>ti»  is  a  very  small  and  chastely 
coloured  finch,  with  a  dark  tail,  white  rump,  and  jet-black  upper 
tail-coverts,  each  of  the  latttr  being  marked  with  three  laige  con- 
spicuous oval  spots  of  white.*'  This  species,  when  courting  the 
female,  slightly  spreads  out  and  vibrates  these  i)arti-colourod 
tail-coverts  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  The  male  An*adin>i 
Lfithami  behaves  very  differently,  exhibiting  before  the  female 
his  brilliantly  spotted  breast,  scarlet  rump,  and  scarlet  upper 
tail-coverts.  I  may  here  add  from  Dr.  Jerdon  that  the  Indian 
bulbul  (^PyciiOf'Otus  h.tmoi-rhous)  has  its  under  tail-coverts  of  a 
crimson  colour,  and  these,  it  might  bs  thought,  could  never  be 
well  exhibited ;  but  the  bird  "  when  excited  often  spreads  them 
"  out  laterally,  so  that  they  can  be  seen  even  firom  above.""* 
The  crimson  under  tail-coverts  of  some  other  birds,  as  with  one 
of  the  woclpeckors,  Plcu»  jhajor,  can  be  seen  without  any  such 
display.  The  common  pigeon  has  iridescent  feathers  on  the 
breast,  and  every  one  must  have  se*en  how  the  male  inflates 
liis  breast  whilst  courting  the  female,  thus  shewing  them  oif 
to  the  best  advantage.  One  of  the  beautiful  bronze-winged 
pigeons  of  Australia  (Oci/j'haps  hplioUs)  behaves,  as  described  to 
me  by  Mr.  Weir,  very  diflfcrently :  the  male,  whilst  standing 
before  the  female,  lowers  his  head  almost  to  the  ground,  spreads 
out  and  raises  his  tail,  and  half  expands  his  wings.  He  then 
alternately  and  slowly  raises  and  depresses  his  body,  so  that  the 
iridescent  metallic  feathers  are  all  seen  at  once,  and  glitter  in 
the  sun. 

Sufficient  facts  have  now  been  given  to  shew  with  what  care 
male  birds  display  their  vai'ious  charms,  and  this  they  do  with 
the  utmost  skill.  Whilst  preening  their  feathers,  they  have 
frequent  opportunities  for  admiring  themselves,  and  of  studying 
how  best  to  exhibit  their  beauty.  But  as  all  the  males  of  the 
same  species  display  themselves  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  it 
appears  that  actions,  at  first  perhaps  intentional,  have  become 
instinctive.  If  so,  we  ought  not  to  accuse  birds  of  oonscioua 
vanity ;  yet  when  we  see  a  peacock  strutting  about>  with  ex- 
jmnded  and  quivering  tail-feathers,  he  seems  the  very  emblem 
of  pride  and  vanity. 

•^  Foi    the   description  of   these     p.  417. 
birds,  see  Gould's  *  Handbook  to  the         •*  ^Birds  of  India/  vol.  Vt,  p.  90. 
Birds  of   Auslr.ilia,'  vol.   I.   IS 65, 
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The  various  ornaments  possessed  by  the  males  are  certainly 
'A  the  highest  importance  to  them,  for  in  some  cases  they  have 
l)een  acquired  at  the  expense  of  greatly  impeded  powers  of 
flight  or  Of  running.  The  African  night-jar  (Cosmetornis),  which 
during  the  pairing-season  has  one  of  its  primary  wing-feathers 
developed  into  a  streamer  of  very  great  length,  is  thereby  much 
retarded  in  its  flight,  although  at  other  times  remarkable  for  its 
swiftness.  The  "  unwieldy  size  "  of  the  secondary  wing-feathers 
c  f  the  male  Argus  pheasant  are  said  "  almost  entirely  to  deprive 
*'  the  bird  of  flight."  The  fine  plumes  of  male  birds  of  paradise 
trouble  them  during  a  high  wind.  The  extremely  long  tail- 
feathers  of  the  male  widow-birds  (Vidua)  of  Southern  Africa 
render  "  their  flight  heavy ; "  but  as  soon  as  these  are  cast  oft' 
they  fly  as  well  as  the  females.  As  birds  always  breed  when 
food  is  abundant,  the  males  probably  do  not  suffer  much  in- 
convenience in  searching  for  food  from  their  impeded  powers 
of  movement ;  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  they  must 
be  much  more  liable  to  be  struck  down  by  birds  of  prey.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  the  long  train  of  the  peacock  and  the  long 
tail  and  wing-feathers  of  the  Argus  pheasant  must  render  them 
an  easier  prey  iX)  any  prowling  tiger-cat,  tlian  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  Even  the  bright  colours  of  many  male  birds  cannot 
fail  to  make  them  conspicuous  to  their  enemies  of  all  kinds. 
Hence,  as  Mr.  Gould  has  remarked,  it  probably  is  that  such 
birds  are  generally  of  a  shy  disposition,  as  if  conscious  that  their 
beauty  was  a  source  of  danger,  and  are  much  more  difficult 
to  discover  01  approach,  than  the  sombre  coloured  and  compa- 
ratively tame  females,  or  than  the  young  and  as  yet  unadorned 
males.*^ 

It  is  a  more  curious  fact  that  the  males  of  some  birds  which 
are  provided  with  special  weapons  for  battle,  and  which  in  a 
state  of  nature  are  so  pugnacious  that  they  often  kill  each  other, 
Buffer  from  possessing  certain  ornaments.  Cock-fighters  trim 
the  hackles  and  cut  off  the  combs  and  gills  of  their  cocks;  and 
the  birds  are  then  said  to  be  dubbed.  An  undubbed  bird,  as  Mr. 
Tegetmeier  insists,  "  is  at  a  fearful  disadvantage ;  the  comb  and 
**  gills  offer  an  easy  hold  to  his  adversary's  beak,  and  as  a  cock 
"  always  strikes  where  he  holds,  when  once  he  has  seized  his  foe, 

^  On  the  Cosmetornis,  see  Living-  widow-bird,   Barrow's  *  Travels   in 

stone's  '  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi,*  Africa,*   vol.  i.  p.    243,  and  *  Ibis/ 

18(55,  p.  €6.  On  the  Argus  pheasaut,  vol.  iii.  1861,  p.  133.     Mr.  Gocid, 

Jardine*s  *  Kat.  Hist.  Lib.:    Birds,*  on  the  shyness  of  male  birds,  *  Hand- 

vol.   xiv.    p.    167.     On    Birds    of  book  to  Birds  of  Australia,'  v(»l,  l 

ParaiUse,  Lesson,  quoted  by  Brehm,  18G5,  pp.  210,  457 
*  Thierleben,'  B.  iii.  s.  325.    On  th.. 
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"  he  has  him  entirely  hi  his  power.  Even  supposing  that  the 
"  l)ird  is  not  killed,  the  loss  of  blood  suffered  by  an  undubbed 
'*  cock  is  much  greater  than  that  sustained  by  one  that  has  been 
"  trimmed.""  Young  turkey-cocks  in  fighting  always  seize  hold 
of  each  other's  wattles ;  and  I  presume  that  the  old  birds  fight  in 
the  same  manner.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  the  comb 
and  wattles  are  not  ornamental,  and  cannot  be  of  service  to  the 
birds  in  this  way ;  but  even  to  our  eyes,  the  beauty  of  the  glossy 
black  Spanish  cock  is  much  enhanced  by  his  white  face  and 
crimson  comb ;  and  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  splendid  blue 
wattles  of  the  male  Tragopan  pheasant,  distended  in  courtship, 
can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  beauty  is  the  object  gained.  From 
the  foregoing  facts  we  clearly  see  that  the  plumes  and  other 
ornaments  of  the  males  must  be  of  the  lughest  importance  to 
them ;  and  we  further  see  that  beauty  is  even  sometimes  more 
important  than  success  in  battle. 
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When  the  sexes  differ  in  beauty,  or  in  the  power  of  singing,  or 
in  producing  what  I  have  called  instrumental  music,  it  is  almost 
invariably  the  male  who  surpasses  the  female.  These  qualities^ 
as  we  have  just  seen,  are  evidently  of  high  importance  to  the 
male.  When  they  are  gained  for  only  a  part  of  the  year  it  is 
always  before  the  breeding-season.  It  is  the  male  alone  who 
elalx)rately  displays  his  varied  attractions,  and  often  performs 
strange  antics  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air,  in  the  presence  of  the 
female.  Each  male  drives  away,  or  if  he  can,  kills  his  rivals. 
Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  male  to  induce 
rhe  female  to  pair  with  him,  and  for  this  purpose  ho  tries  to  ex- 
cite or  charm  her  in  various  ways ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  all 
those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  habits  of  living  birds.  But 
there  remains  a  question  which  has  an  all-important  bearing  on 
sexual  selection,  namely,  does  every  male  of  the  same  species 
excite  and  attract  the  female  equally?  Or  does  she  exert  a  choice, 
and  prefer  certain  males  ?  This  latter  question  can  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative  by  mu?h  direct  and  indirect  evidence.    It  isfai 

•«  Tegetmeier,  '  The  Poultry  Book,'  1866,  p.  139, 
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more  difficult  to  dacide  what  qualities  determine  the  choice  cl  the 
females ;  but  here  again  we  have  some  direct  and  indirect  evi- 
dence that  it  is  to  a  large  extent  the  external  attractions  of  the 
male ;  though  no  doubt  liis  vigour,  courage,  and  other  mental 
qualities  come  into  play.  We  will  begin  with  the  indirect  evidence. 
Length  of  Courtship, — The  lengthened  period  during  which 
both  sexes  of  certain  birds  meet  day  after  day  at  an  appointed 
place  probably  depends  partly  on  the  courtship  being  a  pro- 
longed affair,  and  partly  on  reiteration  in  the  act  of  pairing. 
Thus  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia  the  balzing  or  leks  of  the 
black-cocks  last  from  the  middle  of  March,  all  through  April 
into  May.  As  many  as  forty  or  fifty,  or  even  more  birds  con- 
gregate at  the  leks;  and  the  same  place  is  often  frequented 
during  successive  years.  The  lek  of  the  capercailzie  lasts  from 
the  end  of  March  to  the  middle  or  even  end  of  May.  In  North 
America  "the  partridge  dances"  of  the  Tttrao  phdsianellm 
"  last  for  a  month  or  more."  Other  kinds  of  grouse,  both  in 
North  America  and  Eastern  Siberia,^  follow  nearly  the  same 
habits.  The  fowlers  discover  the  hillocks  where  the  ruffs  con- 
gregate by  the  grass  being  trampled  bare,  and  this  shews  that 
the  same  spot  is  long  frequented.  The  Indians  of  Guiana  are 
\vell  acquainted  with  the  cleared  arenas,  where  they  expect  to 
find  the  beautiful  cocks  of  the  Rock ;  and  the  natives  of  New 
Guinea  know  the  trees  where  from  ten  to  twenty  male  birds  of 
paradise  in  full  plumage  congregate.  In  this  latter  case  it  is 
not  expressly  stated  that  the  females  meet  on  the  same  trees,  but 
the  hunters,  if  not  specially  asked,  would  probably  not  mention 
their  presence,  as  their  skins  are  valueless.  Small  parties  of  an 
African  weaver  (^Floceus)  congregate,  during  the  breeding-season, 
and  perfoim  for  houi*s  their  graceful  evolutions.  Large  numbers 
of  the  Solitary  snipe  (^Scoh/ax  major)  assemble  during  dusk  in 
a  morass ;  and  the  same  place  is  frequented  for  the  same  purpose 
during  successive  years ;  here  they  may  be  seen  running  about 
"  like  so  many  large  rats,"  puffing  out  their  feathers,  flapping 
their  wings,  and  uttering  the  strangest  cries.'^ 


*  Nordman  describes  ('  Hull.  Soc. 
hnp.  des  Nat.  Moscciu,*  18()1,  torn, 
xxxiv.  p.  2G4)  the  halzen  of  letrau 
wo'/alloides  in  Amur  Laud.  He 
ftstimated  the  nuuiber  of  birds 
ttssombled  at  above  a  hundred,  not 
lounting  the  females,  which  lie  hid 
iii  the  surrounding  bushes.  The 
Doises  uttered  dirter  from  those  of 
T.  uroj/a'lus. 

•  With  respect  to  the  assemblages 


of  the  above  named  grouse  see 
Brehm,  *  Thierleben,'  B.  iv.  s.  350; 
also  L.  Lloyd,  *  Game  Birds  of 
Sweden,*  18t57,  pp.  19,  78.  Richard- 
son, '  Fauna  Bor.  Americana,*  Birds, 
p.  3G2.  •  Keforences  in  resjard  to  the 
assemblages  of  other  birds  have 
already  been  given.  On  Paradises 
see  Wallace,  in  *  Annals  and  Mag. 
of  Nat.  Hist.*  vol.  xx.  1857,  p.  412 
On  the  sDi|)C,  Lloyd,  ibid.  p.  221. 
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Some  of  the  above  birds, — the  black-cock,  capercailzie, 
pheasant-grouse,  ruff.  Solitary  snipe,  and  perhaps  otliers, — are,  an 
is  belieyed,  polygamists.  With  such  birds  it  might  baye  been 
thought  that  the  stronger  males  would  simply  have  driven  away 
the  weaker,  and  then  at  once  have  taken  possession  of  as  many 
females  as  possible ;  but  if  it  be  indispensable  for  the  male  to 
nscite  or  please  the  female,  we  can  understand  the  length  of  the 
courtship  and  the  congregation  of  so  many  individuals  of  both . 
sexes  at  the  same  spot.  Certain  strictly  monogamous  speciea 
likewise  hold  nuptial  assemblages ;  this  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
Scandinavia  with  one  of  the  ptarmigans,  and  their  leks  last  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May.  In  Australia  the 
lyre-bird  {Menura  suptrhii)iovm%  "small  round  hillocks," and 
the  3/.  Alherti  scratches  for  itself  shallow  holes,  or,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  natives,  conohonjing  places,  where  it  is  believed 
both  sexes  assemble.  The  meetings  of  the  M.  superba  are  some- 
times very  large ;  and  an  account  has  lately  been  published  •  by 
A  traveller,  who  heard  in  a  valley  beneath  him,  thickly  covered 
with  scrub,  "a  din  which  completely  astonished"  him;  on 
crawling  onwards  he  beheld  to  his  amazement  about  one  hun- 
ired  and  fifty  of  the  magnificent  lyre-cocks,  "  ranged  in  order  of 
*  battle,  and  fighting  with  indescribable  fury."  The  bowers  of 
the  Bower-birds  are  the  resort  of  both  sexes  during  the  breeding- 
season  ;  and  "  here  the  males  meet  and  contend  with  each  other 
"  for  the  favours  of  the  female,  and  here  the  latter  assemble  and 
"  coquet  with  the  males."  With  two  of  the  genera,  the  same 
lx)wer  is  resorted  to  during  many  years.* 

The  common  magpie  (  Corvus  pica,  Linn.),  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  Rev.  W.  Darwin  Fox,  used  to  assemble  from  all 
parts  of  Delamere  Forest,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  "  great  mag- 
pie marriage/'  Some  years  ago  these  birds  abounded  in  extra- 
ordinary numbers,  so  tliat  a  gamekeeper  killed  in  one  morning 
nineteen  males,  and  another  killed  by  a  single  shot  seven  birds 
at  roost  together.  They  then  had  the  habit  of  assembling  very 
early  in  the  spring  at  particular  spots,  whore  they  could  bo  seen  ' 
in  flocks,  chattering,  sometimes  fighting,  bustling  and  flying 
about  the  trees.  The  whole  aflfair  was  evidently  considered  by 
the  birds  as  one  of  the  highest  importance.  Shortly  after  the 
meeting  they  all  separated,  and  were  then  observed  by  Mr.  Fox 
and  others  to  be  paired  for  the  season.  In  any  district  in  which 
a  species  does  not  exist  in  largo  numbers,  great  assemblages 
cannot,  of  course,  bo  held,  and   the   same   species  may  hava 

■  Quoted  by  Mv.  T.  W.  Woo.i  in      of  Australia/  vol.  i.  pp.  300,  308, 
iYe  *  Student,'  April,  1870,  p.  12').        448,  451.     On  the  ptarmigan,  above 
*  Guuld, '  U..adSook  to  'he  U'z ds      alluded  to,  see  Lloyd,  ibid.  p.  129. 
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different  habits  in  different  countries.  For  instance,  I  have 
licard  of  only  one  instance,  from  Mr.  Wedderbum,  of  a  regular 
assemblage  of  black  game  in  Scotland,  yet  these  assemblages 
are  so  well  known  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia  that  they  havo 
received  special  names. 

Unpaired  Birds. — From  the  facts  now  given,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  courtship  of  birds,  belonging  to  widely  different  groups, 
is  often  a  prolonged,  doHcate,  and  troublesome  affair.  There  is 
even  reason  to  suspect,  improbable  as  this  will  at  first  appear, 
that  some  males  and  females  of  the  same  species,  inhabiting  the 
same  district,  do  not  always  please  each  other,  and  consequently 
do  not  pair.  Many  accounts  have  been  published  of  either  the 
male  or  female  of  a  pair  having  been  shot,-  and  quickly  replaced 
by  another.  This  has  been  observed  more  frequently  with  the 
magpie  than  with  any  other  bird,  owing  perhaps  to  its  conspic- 
uous appearance  and  nest.  The  illustrious  Jenner  states  that 
in  Wiltshire  one  of  a  pair  was  daily  shot  ho  less  than  seven 
times  successively,  **but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  the  remaining 
"  magpie  soon  found  another  mate  " ;  and  the  last  pair  reared 
their  young.  A  new  partner  is  generally  found  on  the  succeed- 
ing day  ;  but  Mr.  Thompson  gives  the  case  of  one  being  replaced 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Even  after  the  eggs  are  hatched, 
if  one  of  the  old  birds  is  destroyed  a  mate  will  often  be  found ;  this 
occurred  after  an  interval  of  two  days,  in  a  case  recently  observed 
by  one  of  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  keepers.''  The  first  and  most  obvious 
conjecture  is  that  male  magpies  must  be  much  more  numerous 
than  females ;  and  that  in  the  above  cases,  as  well  as  in  many 
others  which  could  l)e  given,  the  males  alone  had  been  killed. 
This  apparently  holds  good  in  some  instances,  for  the  game- 
keepers in  Dclamere  Forest  assured  Mr.  Fox  that  the  magpies 
and  carrion-crows  which  they  formerly  killed  in  succession  in 
large  numbers  near  their  nests,  were  all  males ;  and  they  accounted 
for  this  fact  by  the  males  being  easily  killed  whilst  bringing  food 
to  the  sitting  females,  Macgillivray,  however,  gives,  on  the 
authority  of  an  excellent  observer,  an  instance  of  three  magpies 
successively  killed  on  the  same  nest,  which  were  all  females;  and 
another  case  of  six  magpies  successively  killed  wliilst  sitting  on 
the  same  eggs,  which  renders  it  probable  that  most  of  them  were 
females ;  though,  as  I  hear  from  Mr.  Fox,  the  male  will  sit  on  the 
eggs  when  the  female  is  killed. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock's  gamekeeper  has  repeatedly  shot,  but  how 
often  he  could  not  say,  one  of  a  pair  of  jays  (Garruhis  glandarius), 

•  On  magpies,  Jenner,  in  *  Phil.  p.  570.  Thompson,  in  *  Annals  an  J 
rransact/  1824,  p.  21.  Macgil-  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.*  vol.  viii.  1842, 
livray,  *  Hist.  Jiriiish  Birds,*  vol.  i.     p.  494. 
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and  has  never  failed  shortly  afterwards  to  find  the  Biirvivcnr 
re-matched.  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  F.  Bond,  and  others  have  shot  one  of 
a  pair  of  carrion-crows  (Corvus  corone),  but  the  nest  was  soon 
again  tenanted  by  a  pair.  These  birds  are  rather  common;  but 
the  peregrine-falcon  (FcUco  ptreyrinus)  is  rare, yet  Mr.  Thompson 
states  that  in  Ireland  ''  if  either  an  old  male  or  female  be  killed 
**  in  the  breeding- season  (not  an  uncommon  circTimstance)^ 
another  mate  is  found  within  a  very  few  days,  so  that  the 
eyries,  notwithstanding  such  casualties,  are  sure  to  turn  out 
their  complement  of  young."  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  has  known  the 
same  thing  with  the  peregrine-falcons  at  Beachy  Head.  The 
same  observer  informs  me  that  tliree  kestrels  (  Falco  tlnnunenlus), 
all  males,  were  killed  one  after  the  other  whilst  attending  the 
same  nest ;  two  of  these  were  in  mature  plumage,  but  the  third 
was  in  the  plumage  of  the  previous  year.  Even  with  the  rare 
golden  eagle  (Aquila  chrysuetoa),  Mr.  Birkbeck  was  assured  by  a 
trustworthy  gamekeeper  in  Scotland,  that  if  one  is  killed,  another 
is  soon  found.  So  with  the  white  owl  (Strix  fla/nmea), "  the 
"  survivor  readily  found  a  mate,  and  the  mischief  went  on." 

White  of  Selborne,  who  gives  the  case  of  the  owl,  adds  that 
he  knew  a  man,  who  from  believing  that  partridges  when  paired 
were  disturbed  by  vhe  males  fighting,  used  to  shoot  them ;  and 
though  he  had  widowed  the  same  female  several  times,  she 
always  soon  foimd  a  fresh  partner.  Tliis  same  naturalist  ordered 
the  sparrows,  which  deprived  the  house-martins  of  their  nests, 
to  be  shot ;  but  the  one  which  was  loft,  "  be  it  cock  or  hen, 
"  presently  procured  a  mate,  and  so  for  several  times  following.*' 
I  could  add  analogous  cases  relating  to  the  chaffinch,  m'ghtingale, 
and  redstart.  With  respect  to  the  latter  bird  {Flxevicura  ruti' 
cilia),  a  writer  expresses  much  surprise  how  the  sitting  femalo 
could  so  soon  have  given  eflfectual  notice  that  she  was  a  widow, 
for  the  species  was  not  common  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
Jenner  Weir  has  mentioned  to  me  a  nearly  similar  case;  at 
Blackheath  ho  never  sees  or  hears  the  note  of  the  wild  bullfinch, 
yet  when  one  of  his  caged  males  has  died,  a  wild  one  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  has  geuerally  come  and  perched  near  the  widowed 
female,  whose  call-note  is  not  loud.  I  will  give  only  one  other  fact, 
on  the  authority  of  this  same  observer ;  one  of  a  pair  of  starlings 
(turnus  vnlj/diis)  was  shot  in  the  morning;  by  noon  a  new 
mate  was  found ;  tliis  was  again  shot,  but  before  night  the  pair 
was  complete  ;  so  tliat  the  disconsolate  widow  or  widower  was 
thrice  consoled  during  the  same  day.  Mr.  Engleheart  also 
informs  me  that  he  used  during  several  years  to  shoot  one  of  a 
pair  of  starlings  which  built  in  a  hole  in  a  house  at  Blackheath ; 
but   the  loss  was  always  immediately  repaired.    During  one 
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season  he  kept  an  account,  and  found  that  he  had  shot  thirty-fiva 
birds  from  the  same  nest;  these  consisted  of  both  males  and 
females,  but  in  what  proportion  he  could  not  say :  nevertheless, 
after  all  this  destruction,  a  brood  was  reared.* 

These  facts  well  deserve  attention.  How  is  it  that  there  are 
birds  enough,  ready  to  replace  immediately  a  lost  mate  of  either 
sex  ?  Magpies,  jays,  carrion-crows,  partridges,  and  some  other 
birds,  are  always  seen  during  the  spring  in  pairs,  and  never  by 
themselves ;  and  these  offer  at  first  sight  the  most  perplexing 
cases.  But  birds  of  the  same  sex,  although  of  course  not  truly 
paired,  sometimes  live  in  pairs  or  in  small  parties,  as  is  known 
to  be  the  case  with  pigeons  and  partridges.  Birds  also  sometimes 
live  in  triplets,  as  has  been  observed  with  starlings,  cairion- crows, 
parrots,  and  partridges.  With  partridges  two  females  have  been 
known  to  live  with  one  male,  and  two  males  with  one  female. 
In  all  such  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  union  would  be  easily 
broken ;  and  one  of  the  three  would  readily  pair  with  a  widow  or 
widower.  The  males  of  certain  birds  may  occasionally  be  heard 
pouring  forth  their  love-song  long  after  the  proper  time,  shew- 
ing that  they  have  either  lost  or  never  gained  a  mate.  Death 
from  accident  or  disease  of  one  of  a  pair,  would  leave  the  other 
free  and  single ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  female  birds 
during  the  breeding-season  ai*e  especially  liable  to  premature 
death.  Again,  birds  which  have  had  their  nests  destroyed,  or 
barren  pairs,  or  retarded  individuals,  would  easily  be  induced  to 
desert  their  mates,  and  would  probably  be  glad  to  take  what 
share  they  could  of  the  pleasures  and  duties  of  rearing  offspring 
although  not  their  own.''  Such  contingencies  as  these  probabl)' 
explain  most  of  the  foregoing  cases.*    Nevertheless,  it  is  a  strange 

*  On  the    peregrine    falcon    see  1824.     In  regard  to  birds  living  in 

Thompson,  *  Nat.   Hist,  of  Ireland,  triplets,  I  owe  to  Mr.  Jcnncr  Weir 

IVirds,*  vol.  i.  1849,  p.  39.     On  owls,  the  cases  of  the  starlings  and  parrots, 

sparrows,  and  ])artridges, see  White,  and  to  Mr.  .Fox,  of  partridges;  ou 

*  Nat.    Hist,   of  Solborne,*   edit,  of  carrion-crows,  see  the  *  Field,'  1868, 

1825,  vol.  i.  p.  139.     On  the  Phceni-  p.   415.     On    various    male    birds 

cura,   see  Loudon's  *  Mag.   of  Nat.  singing  after  the  proper  period,  see 

Hist.'  vol.  vii.  1834,  p.  245.  Brehm  Rev.    L.   Jenvns,   'Observations    in 

(*Thierleben,'    B.    iv.    s.    991)  also  Natural  History,' 1846,  p.  87. 
alludes  to  cases  of  birds  thrice  mated  •  The  followinsj   case    has    been 

during  the  same  day.  given  (*  The  Times,*  Aug.  6th,  1868) 

^  iJee  White  ('  Nat.  Hist,  of  Sel-  by  the  Rev.  F.  0.   Morris,  on  the 

borne,'  1825,  vol.  i.  p.  140)  on  the  authority  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  O. 

existence,    early    in    the   season,    of  W.     Forester.     "  The     gamekeeper 

iraall  coveys  of  male  partridges,  of  *'  here  found  a  hawk's  nest  this  year, 

which  fact  1  have  heard  other  in-  "  with  five  young  ones  ou  it.     He 

itaLses.    See  Jcuner,  on  the  retarded  "took    four   aud    killed   them,  but 

ttate  cf  the   generative   organs   in  *'  left  one  with  its  wings  clipped  ai 

oertdin  birds,  in  '  Phil.   Transact.'  '^a  decoy  to  destroy  the  old  ones  ly. 
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fact  that  within  the  same  district,  during  the  height  of  the 
breeding-season,  there  should  be  so  many  males  and  females 
always  ready  to  repair  the  loss  of  a  mated  bird.  Why  do  not 
such  spare  birds  immediately  pair  together  ?  Have  we  not  some 
reason  to  suspect,  and  the  suspicion  has  occurred  to  Mr.  Jenner 
Weir,  that  as  the  courtship  of  birds  appears  to  be  in  many  cases 
prolonged  and  tedious,  so  it  occasionally  happens  that  certain 
males  and  females  do  not  succeed  during  the  proper  season,  in 
exciting  each  other's  love,  and  consequently  do  not  pair?  This 
suspicion  will  appear  somewhat  loss  improbable  after  we  have 
seen  what  strong  antipathies  and  preferences  female  birds 
occasionally  evince  towards  particular  males. 

Mental  Qualities  of  Birds,  and  their  Taste  for  tie  Beautiful, — 
Before  we  further  discuss  the  question  whether  the  females 
select  the  more  attractive  males  or  accept  the  first  whom  they 
may  encounter,  it  will  be  advisable  briefly  to  consider  the 
mental  powers  of  birds.  Their  reason  is  generally,  and  perhaps 
justly,  ranked  as  low  ;  yet  some  facts  could  be  given  •  leading  to 
an  o|)posite  conclusion.  Low  powers  of  reasoning,  however,  are 
compatible,  as  we  see  with  mankind,  with  strong  affectioDS, 
acute  perception,  and  a  taste  for  the  beautiful ;  and  it  is  with 
these  latter  qualities  that  we  are  here  concerned.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  parrots  become  so  deeply  attached  to  each  other 
that  when  one  dies  the  other  pines  for  a  long  time;  but  Mr. 
Jenner  Weir  thinks  that  with  most  birds  the  strength  of  their 
aifection  has  been  much  exaggerated.  Nevertheless  when  one  of  a 
pair  in  a  state  of  nature  has  been  shot,  the  survivor  has  been  heard 
for  days  afterwards  uttering  a  plaintive  call ;  and  Mr.  St.  John 
gives  various  facts  proving  the  attachment  of  mated  birds." 


*'  They  were  both  shot  next  day,  in 
**  the  act  of  feeding  the  young  one, 
^'and  the  keeper  thought  it  was 
"  done  with.  The  next  day  he  came 
"again  and  found  two  other  chari- 
"  table  hawks,  who  had  come  with 
"  an  adopted  feeling  to  succour  the 
''  orjiljan.  These  two  he  killed,  and 
"  then  left  the  nest.  On  returning 
*'  at'terwards  he  found  two  more 
''  charitable  individuals  on  the  same 
^errand  of  mercy.  One  of  these  he 
"  killed ;  the  other  he  also  shot, 
*'  but  could  not  find.  No  more 
"came  on  the  like  fruitless  errand." 
•  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  A'ev/toa 
for  the  following  passage  from  Mr. 
Adam's  'TraTelft  of  a  Naturalist/ 


1 870,  p.  278.  Speaking  of  JapsneM 
nut-hatches  in  confinement  he  says : 
"  Instead  of  the  more  yielding  fmit 
"  of  the  yew,  which  is  the  usual 
"food  of  the  nut-hatch  of  Japan,  at 
"one  time  1  substituted  hard  hazeU 
"  nuts.  As  the  bird  was  unable 
"  to  crack  them,  he  placed  them  one 
"  by  one  in  his  water-glass,  evident  I  v 
"  with  the  notion  that  they  would 
"  in  time  become  softer — an  interest- 
"  mg  proof  of  intelligence  on  the 
"  part  of  these  birds." 

»•  *A  Tour  in  Sutherlandshire,* 
vol.  i.  1849,  p.  185.  Dr.  Builer 
says  ('Birds  of  New  Zealand,*  1872, 
p.  56)  that  H  male  King  Lory  was 
killed ;  and  the  female  "  fretted  and 
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Mr.  Bennett  relates"  that  in  China  after  a  drake  of  the  beautiful 
mandarin  Teal  had  been  stolen,  the  dack  remained  disconsolate, 
though  sedulously  courted  by  another  mandarin  drake,  who  dis- 
played before  her  all  his  charms.  After  an  interval  of  three 
weeks  the  stolen  drake  was  recovered,  and  instantly  the  pair 
iccognised  each  other  with  extreme  joy.  On  the  other  hand 
starlings,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  consoled  thrice  in  the  same 
dav  for  the  loss  of  their  mates.  Pigeons  have  such  excellent 
local  memories,  that  they  have  been  known  to  return  to  their 
former  homes  after  an  interval  of  nine  months,  yet,  as  1  hear 
from  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  if  a  pair  which  naturally  would  remain 
mated  for  life  be  separated  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  winter, 
and  afterwards  matched  with  other  birds,  the  two,  when  brought 
together  again,  rarely,  if  ever,  recognise  each  other. 

Birds  sometimes  exhibit  benevolent  feelings*,  they  will  feed 
the  deserted  young  ones  even  of  distinct  species,  but  this  perhaps 
oaght  to  be  considered  as  a  mistaken  instinct.  They  will  feed, 
as  shewn  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,  adult  birds  of  their  own 
species  which  have  become  blind.  Mr.  Buxton  gives  a  curious 
account  of  a  parrot  which  took  care  of  a  frost-bitten  and  crippled 
bird  of  a  distinct  species,  cleansed  her  feathers,  and  defended  her 
from  the  attacks  of  the  other  parrots  which  roamed  freely  about 
his  garden.  It  is  a  still  more  curious  fact  that  these  birds 
apparently  evince  some  sympathy  for  the  pleasures  of  their 
fellows.  When  a  pair  of  cockatoos  made  a  nest  in  an  acacia 
tree,  '*  it  was  ridiculous  to  see  the  extravagant  interest  taken  in 
**  the  matter  by  the  others  of  the  same  species."  These  parrots, 
also,  evinced  unbounded  curiosity,  and  clearly  had  "  the  idea  of 
"  property  and  possession."  *^  They  have  good  memories,  for  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  they  have  plainly  recognised  their  former 
masters  after  an  interval  of  some  months. 

Birds  possess  acute  powers  of  observation.  Every  mated  bird, 
of  course,  recognises  its  fellow.  Audubon  states  that  a  certain 
•number  of  moc king-thrushes  {Mimm  poltj()lottns)  remain  all  the 
year  round  in  Louisiana,  whilst  others  migrate  to  the  Eastern 
States ;  these  latter,  on  their  return,  are  instantly  recognised, 
and  always  attacked,  by  their  southern  brethren.  Birds  under 
confinement  distinguish  diftcrent  persons,  as  is  proved  by  the 
strong  and  permanent  antipathy  or  affection  which  they  shew, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  towards  certain   individuals.     I 


"  moped,  refused  hor  food,  and  died  »»  '  Aoolimatization   of  Parrots,* 

"  of  a  broken  heart."  hy  C.  Buxton,  M.  P.  '  Annals  and 

»i '  Wanderings    in    New  South  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  Nov.  1868,  p. 

Wales,'  vol.  ii,  1834,  p,  62.  381. 
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have  heard  of  numerons  instances  with  jays,  partridges,  canaries, 
and  especially  bullfbiches.  Mr.  Hussey  has  described  in  how 
extraordinary  a  manner  a  tamed  partridge  recognised  every  body  ; 
and  its  likes  and  dislikes  were  very  strong.  This  bird  seemed 
"  fond  of  gay  colours,  and  no  new  gown  or  cap  could  be  put  on 
'*  without  catching  his  attention.""  Mr.  Hewitt  has  described 
the  habits  of  some  ducks  (recently  descended  from  wild  birds)^ 
which,  at  the  approach  of  a  strange  dog  or  cat,  would  rush 
headlong  into  the  water,  and  exhaust  themselves  in  thdr  attempts 
to  escape ;  but  they  knew  Mr.  Hewitt's  own  dogs  and  cats  so  well, 
that  they  would  lie  down  and  bask  in  the  sun  close  to  them. 
They  always  moved  away  from  a  strange  man,  and  so  they 
would  fi'om  the  lady  who  attended  them,  if  she  made  any  great 
change  in  her  dress.  Audubon  relates  that  he  reared  and  tamed 
a  wild  turkey  which  always  ran  away  from  any  strange  dog; 
this  bird  escaped  into  the  woods,  and  some  days  afterwards 
Audubon  saw,  as  he  thought,  a  wild  turkey,  and  made  his  dog 
chase  it ;  but  to  his  astonishment,  the  bird  did  not  run  away, 
and  the  dog,  when  he  came  up,  did  not  attack  the  bird,  for  they 
mutually  recognised  each  other  as  old  friends." 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir  is  convinced  that  birds  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  colours  of  other  birds,  sometimes  out  of  jealousy,  and 
sometimes  as  a  sign  of  kinship.  Thus  he  turned  a  reed-bunting 
(  Emh  riza  schcf^ntculus),  which  had  acquired  its  black  head-dress, 
into  liis  aviary,  and  the  new-comer  was  not  noticed  by  any  bird, 
except  by  a  bullfinch,  which  is  likewise  black-headed.  This 
bullfinch  was  a  very  quiet  bird,  and  had  never  before  quarrelled 
with  any  of  its  comrades,  including  another  reed-bunting,  which 
had  not  as  yet  become  black-headed  :  but  the  reed-bunting  with 
a  black  head  was  so  unmercifully  treated,  that  it  had  to  be 
removed  SjfizK  cytmea,  during  the  breeding-season,  is  of  a  bright 
blue  colour ;  and  though  generally  peaceable,  it  attacked  S,  ciris, 
which  has  only  the  head  blue,  and  completely  scalped  the 
unfortunate  bird.  Mr.  Weir  was  also  obliged  to  turn  out  a- 
robin,  as  it  fiercely  attacked  all  the  birds  in  his  aviary  with  any 
red  in  their  i)hiniape,  but  no  other  kinds;  it  actually  killed  a 
red-breasted  crossbill,  and  nearly  killed  a  goldfinch.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  observed  that  some  birds,  when  fir*5t  intio* 
diiccd,  fly  towards  the  species  which  resemble  them  most  in 
colour,  and  settle  by  their  sides. 

As  male  birds  display  their  fine  plumage  and  other  ornaments 

''  *Tlie  Zoologist,'  1847-1848,  p.  p.  39.  Audubon  on  the  wild  turkey, 

160/.  *Ornith.  liiotrraphy,*  vol.   i.  p.  1* 

**  Hewitt  on  wili  dncks,  *  Journal  On  the  mocking-throsh,  ibid.  vol.  i 

of    Horticulture,*   Jiu.     13,    1863,  p.  110. 
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with  so  mnch  •  care  before  the  females,  it  is  obviously  probable 
that  these  appreciate  the  beauty  of  their  suitors.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  obtain  direct  evidence  of  their  capacity  to  appreciate 
beauty.  When  birds  gaze  at  themselves  in  a  looking-glass  (of 
which  many  instances  have  been  recorded)  we  cannot  feel  sure 
that  it  is  not  from  jealousy  of  a  supposed  rival,  though  this  is  not 
the  conclusion  of  some  observers.  In  other  cases  it  is  diflScult  to 
distinguish  between  mere  curiosity  and  admiration.  It  is  per- 
haps the  former  feeling  which,  as  stated  by  Lord  Lilford,'"  attracts 
the  ruff  towards  any  bright  object,  so  that,  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
it  will  dart  down  to  a  bright-coloured  handkerchief,  regard'oss 
of  repeated  shots."  The  common  lark  is  drawn  down  from  the 
sky,  and  is  caught  in  large  numbers,  by  a  small  mirror  made  to 
move  and  glitter  in  the  sun.  Is  it  admiration  or  curiosity  which 
leads  the  magpie,  raven,  and  some  other  birds  to  steal  and 
secrete  bright  objects,  such  as  silver  articles  or  jewels  ? 

Mr.  Gould  states  that  certain  humming-bu'ds  decorate  the 
outsides  of  their  nests  "  with  the  utmost  taste ;  they  instinctively 
'*  fasten  thereon  beautiful  pieces  of  flat  lichen,  the  larger  pieces 
"  in  the  middle,  and  the  smaller  on  the  part  attached  to  the 
"  branch.  Now  and  then  a  pretty  feather  is  intertwined  or 
"  fastened  to  the  outer  sides,  the  stem  being  always  so  placed, 
"  that  the  feather  stands  out  beyond  the  surface."  The  best 
evidence,  however,  of  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  is  afforded  by  the 
three  genera  of  Australian  bower-birds  already  mentioned.  Their 
bowers  (see  fig.  46,  p.  382),  where  the  sexes  congregate  and  play 
strange  antics,  are  variously  constructed,  but  what  most  concerns 
us  is,  that  they  are  decorated  by  the  several  species  in  a  differs  nt 
manner.  The  Satin  bower-bird  collects  gaily-coloured  articles, 
such  as  the  blue  tail-feathers  of  parrakects,  bleached  bones  and 
shells,  which  it  sticks  between  the  twigs,  or  arranges  at  the 
entrance.  Mr.  Gould  found  in  one  bower  a  neatly-worked  stonu 
tomahawk  and  u  slip  of  blue  cotton,  evidently  procured  from  a 
native  encampment.  These  objects  are  continually  re-arranged, 
and  carried  about  by  the  birds  whilst  at  play.  The  bower  of 
the  Spotted  bower-bird  "  is  beautifully  lined  with  tall  grasses,  so 
"  disposed  that  the  heads  nearly  meet,  and  the  decorations  are 
'*  very  profuse."  Round  stones  are  used  to  keep  the  grass-stems 
in  their  proper  places,  and  to  make  divergent  paths  leading  to 
the  bower.  The  stones  and  shells  are  often  brought  from  a 
groat  distance.  The  Regent  bird,  as  described  by  Mr.  Ramsay, 
jrnaments  its  short  bower  with  bleached  land-shells  belonging  to 
five  or  six  species,  and  with  "  berries  of  various  colours,  blue,  red, 
"  and  black,  whicn  give  it  when  fresh,  a  very  pretty  appearouoa 

"  The  '  Ibis/  vol.  ii.  1860,  p.  3U. 
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Besides  these  there  were  several  newly-picked  leaves  and 
"  young  shoots  of  a  pinkish  colour,  the  whole  shewing  a  dc- 
*'  cided  taste  for  the  beatitiful."  Well  may  Mr.  Gould  say,  that 
"  these  highly  decorated  halls  of  assembly  must  be  regarded  as 
"  the  most  wonderful  instances  of  bird-architecture  yet  di»- 
"  covered ;"  and  the  taste,  as  we  see,  of  the  several  spf cies 
Oertainl}  di£Eers.^® 

Preftrence  for  partxular  Mules  by  the  Ftmales. — Having  made 
these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  discrimination  and  taste  of 
binls,  1  will  give  all  the  facts  known  to  me,  which  bear  on  the 
preference  shewn  by  the  female  for  particular  males.  It  is 
certain  that  distinct  species  of  birds  occasionally  pair  in  a  state 
of  nature  and  produce  hybrids.  Many  instances  could  bo 
given:  thus  Macgillivray  relates  how  a  male  blackbird  and 
female  thrush  "fell  in  love  with  each  other,"  and  produced 
offspring."  Several  years  ago  eighteen  cases  had  been  recorded 
of  the  occurrence  in  Great  Britain  of  hybrids  between  the  black 
grouse  and  pheasant ;  ^®  but  most  of  these  cases  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  solitary  birds  not  finding  one  of  their  own 
species  to  pair  with.  "With  other  birds,  as  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  has 
reason  to  believe,  hybrids  are  sometime  s  the  result  of  the  casual 
intercourse  of  birds  building  in  -close  proximity.  But  these 
remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  many  recorded  instances  of  tamed 
or  domestic  birds,  belonging  to  distinct  f«pecies,  which  have 
become  absolutely  fascinated  with  each  other,  although  living 
with  their  own  species.  Thus  Waterton^''  states  that  out  of  a 
flock  of  twenty -three  Canada  geese,  a  female  paired  with  a 
solitary  Hernicle  gander,  although  so  different  in  appearance  and 
size;  and  they  produced  hybrid  oflspring.  A  male  widgeon 
{Marten,  pemlopt),  living  with  females  of  the  same  species,  has 
been  known  to  pair  with  a  pintail  duck,  Querqv,tdula  acuta. 
Lloyd  describes  the  remarkable  attachment  between  a  sliield- 
drako  (Tudor ». a  vuJjianser)  and  a  common  duck.     Many  ad- 


'"  On  the  oruamented  nests  of 
.lummiug-birds,  Gould,  'Introduc- 
tion to  the  Trochilidft/  18G1,  p.  19. 
On  the  bower-birds,  Gould,  '  Hand- 
book to  tlie  Birds  of  Australia,' 
18()5,  vol.  i.  pj).  444—461.  Kamsay, 
in  the  'ibis/  13G7,  p.  45G. 

"  *  Hist,  of  British  Birds,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  92. 

18  '  Zoologist,'  1853-1854,  p. 
3940. 

"  Waterton,  'Essays  on  Nat. 
Hist.'  2nd  series,  pp.  42  and  117. 


For  the  following  statements,  si,e  on 
the  widireon,  Loudon's  *  Mag.  of  Nat. 
Hist.'  vol.  ix.  p.  616 ;  L.  Lloyd,  *Scan» 
diuaviau  Adventures,*  vol.  i.  18.'»4, 
p.  452.  Dixon,  '  Ornnineutal  aiiJ 
Domestic  Poultry,'  p.  137;  Hewitt, 
in  *  Journal  of  Horticulture,'  Jiin. 
13,  1863,  p.  40;  Bechstein,  *Stu- 
benvogel,'  1840,  s.  230.  Mr.  J. 
Jenner  Weir  has  lately  given  me 
an  analogous  case  with  ducks  of  (wo 
species. 
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ditional  instances  could  be  given ;  and  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon 
remarks  that  "  those  who  have  kept  many  different  species  ol 
"  geese  together,  well  know  what  unaccountable  attachments 
"  they  are  frequently  forming,  and  that  they  are  quite  as  likely 
'*  to  pair  and  rear  young  with  individuals  of  a  race  (species) 
"  apparently  the  most  alien  to  themselves,  as  with  their  own 
"  stock." 

The  Rev.  W.  !D.  Fox  informs  me  that  he  possessed  at  the  same 
time  a  pair  of  Chinese  geese  (^Anstr  cygnoides),  and  a  common 
gander  with  three  geese.  The  two  lots  kept  quite  separate, 
until  the  Chinese  gander  seduced  one  of  the  common  geese  to 
live  with  him.  Moreover,  of  the  young  birds  hatched  from  the 
eggs  of  the  common  geese,  only  four  were  pure,  the  other 
eighteen  proving  hybrids ;  so  that  the  Chinese  gander  seems  to 
have  had  prepotent  charms  over  the  common  gander.  I  will 
give  only  one  other  case ;  Mr.  Hewitt  states  that  a  wild  duck, 
reared  in  captivity,  "  after  breeding  a  couple  of  seasons  with  her 
"  own  mallard,  at  once  shook  him  off  on  my  placing  a  male 

Pintail  on  the  water.    It  was  evidently  a  case  of  love  at  first 

sight,  for  she  swam  about  the  new-comer  caressingly,  though 
"  he  appeared  evidently  alarmed  and  averse  to  her  overtures  of 
"  affection.  From  that  hour  she  forgot  her  old  partner.  Winter 
"  passed  by,  and  the  next  spring  the  Pintail  seemed  to  have 
"  become  a  convert  to  her  blandishments,  for  they  nested  and 
"  produced  seven  or  eight  young  ones." 

What  the  charm  may  have  been  in  these  several  cases,  beyond 
mere  novelty,  we  cannot  even  conjecture.  Colour,  however, 
sometimes  comes  into  play ;  for  in  order  to  raise  hybrids  from 
the  siskin  {Fringilla  spinus)  and  the  canary,  it  is  much  the  best 
plan,  according  to  Bechstein,  to  place  birds  of  the  same  tint 
together.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  turned  a  female  canary  into  his 
aviary,  where  there  were  male  linnets,  goldfinches,  siskins, 
greenfinches,  chaffinches,  and  other  birds,  in  order  to  see  which 
she  would  choose;  but  there  never  was  any  doubt,  and  the 
greenfinch  carried  the  day.  They  paired  and  produced  hybrid 
offspring. 

The  fact  of  the  female  preferring  to  pair  with  one  male  rathei 
than  with  another  of  the  same  species,  is  not  so  likely  to  excite 
attention,  as  when  this  occurs,  as  we  have  just  seen,  between 
distinct  species.  The  former  cases  can  best  be  observed  with 
domestisated  or  confined  birds ;  but  these  are  often  pampered 
by  high  feeding,  and  sometimes  have  their  instincts  vitiated  to 
an  extreme  degree.  Of  this  latter  fact  I  could  give  sufficient 
proofs  with  pigeons,  and  especially  with  fowls,  but  they  cannot 
be  here  related.    Vitiated  instincts  may  also  account  for  some 
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of  tho  hybrid  unions  above  mentioned ;  but  in  many  of  these 
cases  the  birds  were  allowed  to  range  freely  over  large  ponds, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  unnaturally 
stimulated  by  high  feeding. 

With  respect  to  birds  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  first  and  most 
obvious  supposition  which  will  occur  to  every  one  is  that  the 
female  at  the  proper  season  accepts  the  first  male  whom  she 
may  encounter;  but  she  has  at  least  the  opportunity  for  exerting 
a  choice,  as  she  is  almost  invariably  pursued  by  many  males. 
Audubon—  and  we  must  remember  that  he  spent  a  long  life  in 
prowling  about  the  forests  of  the  United  States  and  observing 
the  birds— does  not  doubt  that  the  female  deliberately  chooses 
her  mate ;  thus,  speaking  of  a  woodpecker,  he  bays  the  hen  is 
followed  by  half-a-dozen  gay  suitors,  who  continue  performing 
strange  antics,  *' until  a  marked  preference  is  shewn  for  one.' 
The  female  of  the  red-winged  starling  {Agelaus  phceniceus)  is 
likewise  pursued  by  several  males,  *'  until,  becoming  fatigued, 
*'  she  alights,  receives  their  addresses,  and  soon  makes  a  choice." 
He  describes  also  how  several  male  night-jars  repeatedly  plunge 
through  the  air  with  astonishing  rapidity,  suddenly  turning,  and 
thus  making  a  singular  noise ;  "  but  no  sooner  has  the  female 
"  made  her  choice,  than  the  other  males  are  driven  away." 
With  one  of  the  vultures  (Cafhartes  aura)  of  the  United  States, 
parties  of  eight,  ten,  or  more  males  and  females  assemble  on 
fallen  logs,  "  exhibiting  the  strongest  desire  to  please  mutually," 
and  after  many  caresses,  each  male  leads  off  his  partner  on  the 
wing.  Audubon  likewise  carefully  observed  the  wild  flocks  of 
Canada  geese  (Aiiser  can'Mlcnsis),  and  gives  a  graphic  description 
of  their  love-antics;  he  says  that  the  birds  which  had  been 
previously  mated  "renewed  their  courtship  as  early  as  the 
"  month  of  January,  while  the  others  would  be  contending  or 
'*  coquetting  for  hours  every  day,  until  all  seemed  satisfied  with 
"  the  choice  they  had  made,  after  which,  although  they  re- 
"  mained  together,  any  person  could  easily  perceive  that  they 
"  were  careful  to  keep  in  pairs.  I  have  observed  also  that  the 
"  older  the  birds,  the  shorter  were  the  preliminaries  of  their 

courtship.    The  bachelors  and  old  maids,  whether  in  regret, 

or  not  caring  to  be  disturbed  by  the  bustle,  quietly  moved 
'*  aside  and  lay  down  at  some  distance  from  the  rest,"^^  Many 
similar  statements  with  respect  to  other  birds  could  be  cited 
from  this  same  observer. 

Turning  now  to  domesticated  and  confined  birds,  I  will 
commence  by  giving  what  little  I  have  learnt  respecting  the 

2»  Audubon  *Ornitholog.  Biography,*  vol.  i.  pp.  191,349;  voL  ii  rp.  49^ 
275 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  2. 
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courtship  of  fowls.  I  have  received  long  letters  on  this  subiect 
from  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Tegetmeier,  and  almost  an  essay  f^om 
the  late  Mr.  Brent.  It  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  that  these 
gentlemen,  so  well  known  from  their  published  works,  are 
careful  and  experienced  observers.  They  do  not  believe  that 
the  females  prefer  certain  males  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
their  plumage ;  but  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  arti- 
ficial state  under  which  these  birds  have  long  been  kept.  Mr. 
Tegetmeier  is  convinced  that  a  game-cock,  though  disfigured  by 
being  dubbed  and  with  his  hackles  trimmed,  would  be  accepted 
as  readily  as  a  male  retaining  all  his  natural  ornaments.  Mr. 
Brent,  however,  admits  that  the  beauty  of  the  male  probably 
aids  in  exciting  the  female ;  and  her  acquiescence  is  necessary. 
Mr.  Hewitt  is  convinced  that  the  union  is  by  no  means  left  to 
mere  chance,  for  the  female  almost  invariably  prefers  the  most 
vigorous,  defiant,  and  mettlesome  male;  hence  it  is  almost 
useless,  as  he  remarks,  **  to  attempt  true  breeding  if  a  game-cock 
"  in  good  health  and  condition  runs  the  locality,  for  almost 
"  every  hen  on  leaving  the  roosting-place  will  resort  to  the 
**  game-cock,  even  though  that  bird  may  not  actually  drive 
**  away  the  male  of  her  own  variety."  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  males  and  females  of  the  fowl  seem  to  come  to  a 
mutual  understanding  by  means  of  certain  gestures,  described 
to  me  by  Mr.  Brent.  But  hens  will  often  avoid  the  officious 
attentions  of  young  males.  Old  hens,  and  hens  of  a  pugnacious 
disposition,  as  the  same  writer  informs  me,  dislike  strange 
males,  and  will  not  yield  until  well  beaten  into  compliance. 
Ferguson,  however,  describes  how  a  quarrelsome  hen  was 
subdued  by  the  gentle  courtship  of  a  Shanghai  cock.*^ 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  pigeons  of  both  sexes  prefer 
pairing  with  birds  of  the  same  breed;  and  dovecot-pigeons 
dislike  all  the  highly  improved  breeds.^  Mr.  Harrison  Weir 
has  lately  heard  from  a  trustworthy  observer,  who  keeps  blue 
pigeons,  that  these  drive  away  all  other  coloured  varieties,  such 
as  white,  red,  and  yellow ;  and  from  another  observer,  that  a 
f<f^male  dun  carrier  could  not,  after  repeated  trials,  be  matched 
with  a  black  male,  but  immediately  paired  with  a  dun.  Again. 
Mr.  Tegetmeier  had  a  female  blue  turbit  that  obstinately 
refused  to  pair  with  two  males'  of  the  same  breed,  which  were 
successively  shut  up  with  her  for  weeks ;  but  on  being  let  out 
she  would  have  immediately  accepted  the  first  blue  dragon  that 
offered.    As  she  was  a  valuable  bird,  she  was  then  shut  up  fox 

21 '  Rare  and  Prize  Poultry/  and  Plants  under  DomeBtication,' 
1854,  p.  27.  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

as '  The    Variation    of    Animals 
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mftnjr  o'ecks  with  a  ajlrer  (i.e.,  very  pale  blue)  tnolo,  and  ftt  last 
Bftted  with  him.  Nevertheless,  as  a  general  rale,  colour  appears 
t«  have  little  influence  on  the  pairing  of  pigeons,  Mr.  T^et- 
meier,  at  my  request,  stained  some  of  his  hjrda  with  magenta, 
but  tttey  were  not  much  noticed  by  the  others. 

Female  pigeons  occaEionally  feel  a  strong  antipathy  towanls 
certain  males,  without  any  OESTgcahle  canso.  Thus  MK.  Boitard 
and  CorbiS,  whose  experience  extended  over  fortj-five  years, 
state :  "  Quand  nne  femelle  iprouve  de  I'antipathie  pour  un 
"  mdle  avec  lequel  on  veut  I'accoupler,  mtiigrd  toua  les  feux 
"  de  I'aiaour,  malgre  Talpiste  et  le  cheneyjs  dont  on  la  nomrit 
"  pour  augmenter  son  ardeor,  malgr^  un  emprisonneniout  da 
"six  raois  et  m^me  d'un  an,  elle  refuse  constamment  sea 
i  empressdes,  les  agaceries,  les  tournuio- 
.,  les  tendres  roucoulemens,  rien  ne  pent  lui  plaire  ni 
,  houdouse,  blottio  dans  un  coin  de  sa 
"  prison,  elle  n'en  sort  que  pour  boire  et  manger,  ou  pour  ro- 
"  pooBser  avec  nne  espfee  de  rage  des  caiesaes  doyenues  trop  prea- 
"  santes.""  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  has  bimself 
uhserred,  and  has  heard  from  several  breeders,  that  a  female 
pigeon  will  occasionally  take  a  strong  fancy  for  a  particular  male, 
and  will  desert  her  own  mate  for  him.  Some  females,  accord- 
ing to  another  experienced  observer,  Eiedel,"  are  ofa  profligate 
disposition,  and  prefer  almost  any  stranger  to  their  own  mate. 

1  amorous  males,  called  by  our  English  fanciers 
birds,"  are  so  successful  in  their  gallantries,  that,  as  I 
Weir  informs  me,  thej  must  bo  shut  up  on  account  of 
mischief  which  they  cause. 

Wild  turkeys  in  the  United  States,  according  to  Audul 
"  sometimes  pay  their  addresses  to  the  domesticated  femalee, 
"  and  are  genemlly  received  by  them  with  great  pleasure,"  So  that 
these  females  apparently  prefer  the  wild  to  their  own  males." 

Here  is  a  more  curious  case.  Sir  E.  Heron  during  many  years 
kept  an  account  of  the  habits  of  the  peafowl,  which  he  bred  in 
large  numbers.  He  states  that  "  the  hens  have  frequently  great 
"  preference  to  a  particular  peacock.  They  were  all  so  fond 
"  of  an  old  pied  cock,  that  one  year,  when  he  was  confined 
"  though  still  in  view,  they  were  constantly  assembled  close  to 
"  the  trellice-walls  of  his  prison,  and  would  not  suffer  a  japanned 
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**  peacock  to  touch  them.  On  his  being  let  out  in  the  autumn, 
•*  the  oldest  of  the  hens  instantly  courted  him,  and  was  success- 
*'  ful  in  her  courtship.  The  next  year  he  was  shut  up  in  a  stable, 
"  and  then  the  hens  all  courted  his  rival."  ^  This  rival  was  a 
iapanned  or  black- winged  peacock,  to  our  eyes  a  more  beautiful 
bird  than  the  common  kind. 

Lichtenstein,  who  was  a  good  observer  and  had  excellent 
opportunities  of  observation  at  the  Cape  of  Gkx)d  Hope,  assured 
Rudolphi  that  the  female  widow-bird  {Chtra  progne)  disowns  the 
male,  when  robbed  of  the  long  tail-feathers  with  which  he  is 
ornamented  during  the  breeding-season.  I  presume  that  this 
observation  must  have  been  made  on  birds  under  confinement.*^ 
Here  is  an  analogous  case ;  Dr.  Jaeger,^  director  of  the  Zoological 
jGrardens,  of  Vienna,  states  that  a  male  silver-pheasant,  who  had 
been  triumphant  over  all  other  males  and  was  the  accepted 
lover  of  the  females,  had  his  ornamental  plumage  spoiled.  He 
was  then  immediately  superseded  by  a  rival,  who  got  the  upper 
hand  and  afterwards  led  the  flock. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  shewing  how  important  colour  is  in 
the  coui'tship  of  birds,  that  Mr.  Boardman,  a  well-known  col- 
lector and  observer  of  birds  for  many  years  in  the  Northern 
United  States,  has  never  in  his  large  experience  seen  an  albino 
paired  with  anotJier  bird;  yet  he  has  had  opportunities  of 
observing  many  albinos  belonging  to  several  species.^'  It  can 
hardly  be  maintained  that  albinos  in  a  state  of  nature  are 
incapable  of  breeding,  as  they  can  be  raised  with  tlie  greatest 
facility  under  confinement  It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  must 
attribute  the  fact  that  they  do  not  pair,  to  their  rejection  by 
their  normally  coloured  comrades. 

Female  birds  not  only  exert  a  choice,  but  in  some  few  cases 
they  court  the  male,  or  even  fight  together  for  his  possession. 
Sir  R.  Heron  states  that  with  peafowl,  the  first  advances  are 
always  made  by  the  female ;  something  of  the  same  kind  takes 
place,  according  to  Audubon,  with  the  older  females  of  the  wild 
turkey.  With  the  capercailzie,  the  females  flit  round  the  male 
whilst  he  is  parading  at  one  of  the  places  of  assemblage,  and 
solicit  his  attention.^    We  have  seen  that  a  tame  wild-duck 


^  *  Proc.  Zool.  Soc*  1835,  p.  54. 
The  japanned  peacock  is  considered 
by  Mr.  Sclater  as  a  distinct  species, 
And  has  been  named  Pavo  nigri- 
pennis;  but  the  evidence  seems  to 
me  to  shew  that  it  is  only  a  variety. 
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**  *  Die  Darwin'sche  Theorie,  und 


ihre  Stellnng  zu    Moral  and  Re- 
ligion,' 1869,  s.  59. 

^  This  statement  is  given  by  Mr 
A.  Leith  Adams,  m  his  *  Field  and 
Forest  Rambles,'  1873,  p.  76,  and 
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^  In  regard  to  peafowl,  see  Sir 
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j'illing  pintail  drake  after  a  long  conrlehip.  Mr. 
Hartlott  believea  that  the  LophophoruH,  lite  tnanj  other  gallina- 
a  bitds,  is  naturally  poljgamoaa,  but  two  feiatilcs  cannot  b>i 
placed  in  the  eame  cage  with  a  male,  as  the;  light  bo  much 
together.  The  lollowing  instance  of  rivalrj  ia  more  surpriaiug 
as  it  relates  to  bnllfinciies,  which  nRnnllj  pair  for  life.  Mi. 
Jennet  Weir  introduced  a  dulI~coIoured  and  ugly  female  into  his 
aviary,  and  she  immediately  attacked  ftaother  mated  female  so 
munercifally,  that  the  latter  had  to  be  separated.  The  new 
female  did  all  the  conrtship,  and  was  at  last  snccoKsful,  for  she 
paired  with  the  male;  but  after  a  time  she  met  with  a  jnst  le- 
trihation,  for,  eea(=ing  to  he  pugnacious,  she  was  replaced  by  the 
old  iemale,  and  the  male  then  deserted  hia  new  au<i  returned  to 
his  old  love. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  the  male  is  so  eager  tiiat  he  will  acMpt 
any  female,  and  does  not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  prefer  one  to 
the  otlier ;  bnt,  as  wo  shall  hereafter  see,  exceptions  to  this  rule 
apparently  occur  in  some  few  groups.  With  domesticatod  birds, 
1  have  heard  of  only  one  case  of  males  shewing  any  preference 
for  certain  females,  namely,  that  of  the  domoatio  eoek,  who, 

cording  to  the  high  authority  of  Mr,  Hewitt,  prefers  the 
yoni^er  to  the  older  hena.  On  the  other  hand,  in  effecting 
hybrid  unions  between  the  male  pheasant  and  common  hens, 
Mr.  Hewitt  is  convinced  that  the  pheasant  invariably  prefere  the 
older  birds.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  in  tie  least  influenced  by 
their  colour,  but  "is  most  capricious  in  hia  attachments:"'' 
from  some  inexplicable  canse  he  shews  the  most  determined 
aversion  to  certain  hens,  which  no  care  on  the  part  of  the 
breeder  can  overcome.  Mr,  Hewitt  infonna  me  that  some  hens 
are  quite  unattractive  even  to  the  males  of  their  o^vn  speciea,  so 
that  they  may  bo  kept  with  sevfirai  cocks  daringa  whole  season, 
and  not  one  egg  out  of  forty  or  fifty  will  prove  fertile.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  the  Long-tailed  duck  (llwrdAi  //luciiiUs), "  it 
has  been  remarked,"  says  M.  Ekstrom,  "  that  certain  females 
"  are  much  more  courted  than  the  rest.  Frequently,  indeed, 
"  one  sees  an  individual  surronnded  hy  six  or  eight  amorona 
''  males."  Whether  this  statement  ia  credible,  I  know  not ;  but 
the  uative  sportsmen  shoot  these  females  in  order  to  staff  theia  ■ 
as  decoya.*" 

With  respect  te  female  birds  feeling  a  preference  for  parMcnlai '' 
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males,  we  must  bimr  in  mind  that  we  oan  judge  of  choice  being 
exerted,  only  by  analogj-.  If  an  inhabitaut  of  another  planet 
were  to  behold  a  number  of  joung  rustics  at  a  fair  courtjng  a 
pretty  girl,  and  quarrelling  aiiout  her  like  bicda  at  one  of  their 
places  of  assemblage,  he  would,  by  the  eagerness  of  ihe  wooerP 
to  please  her  and  to  display  their  finery,  infer  that  slie  had  the 
power  of  choice.  Now  with  birds,  tlie  evidence  stands  thus; 
tliey  have  acute  powers  of  observation,  and  tliey  seem  to  have 
Eome  taste  for  the  beautiful  both  in  colour  and  sound.  It  is 
certain  that  the  females  occaeionalty  exhibit,  from  unknown 
causes,  the  strongest  antipathies  and  prefereui^s  for  particular 
males.  When  the  sexes  differ  in  colour  or  in  other  ornaments 
tlie  males  with  rare  exoeptiona  are  the  more  decorated,  either 
pcrmoneiitly  or  temporarily  during  the  breeding-season.  They 
sedulously  display  their  varitnis  ornaments,  exert  their  voices, 
and  perform  strange  antics  in  the  presence  of  the  females.  Even 
well-armed  males,  who,  it  might  be  thought,  would  altogether 
depend  for  success  on  the  law  of  battle,  are  in  most  cases  highly 
oioameQted;  and  their  ornamests  have  been  acquired  at  the 
expense  of  some  loss  of  ixiwer.  In  other  cases  ornaments  have 
been  acquired,  at  the  cost  of  increased  risk  from  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey.  With  various  species  many  individuals  of  both 
sexes  congregate  at  the  same  spot,  and  their  courtship  is  a  pro- 
longed affoir.  There  is  even  reason  to  suspect  that  the  moles 
and  females  within  the  same  district  do  not  always  succeed  in 
jileasing  each  other  and  pairing. 

What  then  are  we  to  conclude  fram  these  facts  and  convidei'a- 
tiona?  Does  the  male  parade  liis  charms  with  so  much  pomp 
and  rivalry  for  no  purpose  ?  Are  we  not  Justified  in  believing 
that  the  female  exerts  a  choice,  and  that  she  i:eceives  the 
addresses  of  the  male  who  pleases  her  most  ?  It  is  not  probable 
that  she  consciously  deliberates  -  but  she  is  most  excited  or 
■ttract«d  by  the  most  beautiful,  or  melodious,  or  gallant  males. 
Nor  need  it  l>e  supposed  that  the  female  studies  each  stripe  or  spot 
of  colour  i  that  the  peahen,  for  instance,  admires  each  detail  in  the 
gorgtoua  train  of  the  peacock— she  is  probably  struck  only  by 
the  general  eSect  Nevertheless,  after  hearing  how  carefully  the 
male  Argus  pheasant  displays  his  elegant  primary  wing-feathers, 
and  erects  his  ocellated  plumes  in  the  right  position  for  their 
full  effect ;  or  again,  how  the  male  goldfinch  alternately  displays 
his  gold-l)espa[igIe<l  wings,  we  ou^ht  not  to  feel  too  sure  that  the 
female  does  not  attend  to  each  detail  of  beauty.  We  can  judge, 
OS  already  remarked,  of  choice  being  exerted,  only  from  analogy; 
And  the  mental  powers  of  birds  do  not  differ  fundamentally  from 
ours.    From  these  vaiioua  considerations  we  maj  conclude  thai 


the  palling  of  birds  is  not  left  to  chance ;  but  that  those  ntol 
which  are  best  able  by  their  various  charms  to  please  or  excits  | 
the  female,  are  under  ordinar;  ciicumstancee  accepted.  If  thu 
he  admitted,  there  is  ntit  much  difficult;  in  understanding  bow 
male  birds  have  gradually  acquired  their  ornamental  characttra. 
All  auimala  present  individual  differences,  and  as  man  ojn 
modify  his  domesticated  birds  by  selecting  the  individuals 
whicli  appear  to  liim  the  most  beautiful,  bo  the  habitual  or  even 
occasional  preference  by  the  female  of  the  more  attractive  malet 
would  almost  certainly  lead  to  their  modification ;  and  such 
modifications  might  in  the  course  of  time  be  augmented  to 
almost  any  extent,  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  species. 
VtiTLubiliiy  of  Birds,  and  mpeciMy  0/  (AeiV  Stxoiiiiary  Senral 
Characters. — Variability  and  inheritance  are  the  foandations  for 
the  work  of  selection.  That  domesticated  birds  have  varied 
greatly,  their  variations  being  inherited,  is  certain.  That  birds 
in  a  state  of  nature  have  been  modified  into  distinct  races  is 
now  Tmiversally  admitted.*"  Variations  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes ;  those  which  appear  to  onr  ignorance  to  arise  spon- 
taneously, and  those  which  are  directly  related  to  the  surroauding 
conditions,  so  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species  are  similarly  modified.  Cases  of  the  latter  kind  have 
recently  been  observed  with  care  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,**  who  shews 
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considered  to  be  local  races. 
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that  in  the  United  States  many  specieu  of  birds  graduallj  become 
more  Btroi^lj  coloured  in  proceeding  southward,  iind  more 
lightly  coloured  in  proceeding  westward  to  tlie  arid  plains  of  the 
interior.  Both  sexea  seem  generally  to  be  affected  in  a  like 
manner,  hut  sometimes  one  sex  mora  tlian  the  other.  This 
result  is  not  incompatible  with,  the  belief  that  the  colours  of 
bii'ds  are  mainly  due  to  the  accunmlation  of  successiTe  varia- 
tions through  sexual  selection ;  for  even  after  the  eexes  have 
been  greatly  differentiated,  climate  might  produce  an  equal 
effect  on  both  sexes,  or  a  greater  effect  on  one  liex  than  on  the 
other,  owing  to  some  constitutional  difference. 

Individual  differences  between  the  members  of  the  some 
species  are  admitted  by  every  one  to  occur  under  a  state  of 
nature.  Sudden  and  strongly  marked  variations  are  rare ;  it  is 
also  donbtful  whether  if  beneficial  they  would  often  he  preserved 
throngh  selection  and  transmitted  to  saccoeding  generations.*' 
Nevettbelesa,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  the  few  cases  which 
I  have  been  able  to  collect,  relating  chiefly  to  colour, — simple 
albinism  and  melanism  being  excluded.  Mr.  Gould  is  well 
known  to  admit  the  exiEtance  of  few  varieties,  for  he  esteems 
very  slight  differences  as  speoifio;  yet  he  states"  that  near 
Bogota  certain  hnmming<hirds  belonging  to  the  genus  Cynanthus 
are  divided  into  two  or  three  races  or  varieties,  which  differ 
from  each  other  in  the  colouring  of  the  tail  — "  some  having  the 
"  whole  of  the  fejithors  blue,  while  others  have  the  eight  central 
"  ones  tipped  with  beautiful  green."  It  does  not  appear  that 
intermediate  gradations  have  been  observed  in  this  or  the 
following  cases.  In  the  males  alone  of  one  of  the  Australian 
parrafceets  "  the  thighs  in  some  are  scai'let,  in  others  grass- 
"  green."  In  another  parrakeet  of  the  same  country  "  some 
"  individuals  have  the  band  across  the  wing-covertH  bright- 
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"yellow,  while  iu  others  the  Eame  part  is  tinged  with  rud."' 
In  the  United  States  some  few  of  the  males  of  the  Scarlet  Tanogci 
('/Vin'i^TO  Tithra)  have  "  a  heautiful  transverse  band  of  glowing 
"red  on  tha  Bmaller  wiag-coTerta;""  but  this  variation  eeeme 
to  bo  somewhat  rare,  so  that  its  preservation  through  sexual 
selection  would  follow  only  under  unusually  liivourahio  circum- 
staneea.  In  Bengal  the  Honey  buzzard  (Peinis  crtsiofu)  has 
either  a  small  rudimental  crest  on  its  head,  or  none  at  all :  so 
slight  a  difference,  however,  would  not  have  been  worth  notice, 
had  not  this  sumo  species  possessed  in  Southern  India  "a  well- 
"  marked  occipital  crest  formed  of  several  graduated  feathers."™ 

The  following  case  is  in  some  respects  more  interesting.    A 
pied  variety  of  the  raven,  with  tha  head,  breast,  abdomen,  and 
parts  of  the  wings  and  tail-feathers  white,  is  couSned  to  the 
Feroe  Islanila.    It  is  not  very  rare  there,  for  Grabs  saw  during  I 
his  visit  from  eiglit  to  ten  living  specimens.    Although  tliftl 
characters  of  this  variety  are  not  quite  constant,  yet  it  baa  t>eea;l 

med  by  several  distinguished  ornitholc^ats   as  a  distinct  J 
etiecles.    The  fact  of  the  pied  biirds  being  pursued  and  persecute) 
with  much  clamoni  by  the  other  ravens  of  the  island  vras 
chief  cause  which  led  Brtinnich  to  coaclnde  that  they  ■s 
specifically  distinct ;  but  this  is  now  known  to  be  an  err 
This  case  seems  aoalogous  to  that  lately  given  of  albino  bird 
not  pniriug  from  being  rejected  by  their  comrades. 

In  various  parts  of  the  northern  seas  a  remarkable  variety  a 
the  common  Guillemot  (Uria  Iraik)  is  found;  and  in  Feroe,  c 
out  of  every  five  bird^,  according  to  Graba's  estimation,  pte6 
UuB  varjatioa  It  is  characterised"  by  a  pure  white  ring  n 
the  eye,  with  a  curved  narrow  white  line,  an  inch  and  a  ha 
length,  extending  tttck  from  the  ring.  This  conspicuoos  c 
racter  has  caused  the  bird  to  be  ranked  hy  several  ornithol(^;i3ta 
as  a  distinct  s)>ccieB  imder  the  name  of  U.  lacrymani,  but  it  is 
now  known  to  be  merely  a  variety.  It  often  pairs  with  the 
common  kind,  yet  intermediate  gradations  have  nt 
nor  is  tliis  surprising,  for  variations  which  appear  suddenly,  are 
often,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shewn,"  transmitted  either  unaltered 
or  not  at  all  We  thus  see  that  two  distinct  forma  of  the  B> 
species  may  co-cxist  is  the  same  district,  and  we  cnnnot  doulitj 


"  Gould,  'lliindboot  to  Birds  of 

Faro,'  1830,  «.  51-54.  UacKilll 

Anstmlia,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  32  and  68. 

'  Uiit.    British   Birds,'  ToL  ii 

>•  Audubon,     'OrnithQl..g.     Bio- 

745.     '  IbU,'  vol.  V.  1BG3,  p.  « 

eiaphy.'isaa,  vol.  iv.  p.  3B9. 
•■  JerdoB.'DirdE  of  India,' vol.  i 

•'  Qi-ab^   ibid.   ■.   54.      U. 

liiray,  ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  337. 

f.   108;  and  Ml-.  Blyth,  in  '  Und 

•>  'VariHl'm    of    Animiili 

lad  Wiiler,' 1B6B,  p.  aai. 

PiaatB  under  Domesticatino,'  Ti 

"  Oraba, '  Tagebo'Ji,  Reiw  mch 

p.  98. 
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that  if  the  one  had  possessed  any  advantage  over  the  other,  it 
would  soon  have  been  multiplied  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter. 
\i,  for  instance,  the  male  pied  ravens,  instead  of  being  persecutt^d 
by  their  comrades,  had  been  highly  attractive  (like  the  aboTS 
pied  peacock)  to  the  black  female  ravens,  their  numbers  would 
haT9  rapidly  increased.  And  this  would  have  been  a  case  oi 
sexual  selection. 

With  respect  to  the  slight  individual  differences  which  are 
common,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  the  members  of  the 
same  species,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  by 
far  the  most  important  for  the  work  of  selection.  Secondary 
sexual  characters  are  eminently  liable  to  vary,  both  with  animals 
in  a  state  of  nature  and  under  domestication.*'  There  is  also 
reason  to  believe,  as  wg  have  seen  in  our  eighth  chapter,  that 
variations  are  more  apt  to  occur  in  the  male  than  in  the  female 
sex.  All  these  contingencies  are  highly  favourable  for  sexual 
selection.  Whether  characters  thus  acquired  are  transmitted 
to  one  sex  or  to  both  sexes,  depends,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
following  chapter,  on  the  form  of  inheritance  which  prevails. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  whether  certain 
slight  differences  between  the  sexes  of  birds  are  simply  the 
result  of  variability  with  sexually-limited  inheritance,  without 
the  aid  of  sexual  selection,  or  whether  they  have  been  augmented 
through  this  latter  process.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  the  many 
instances  where  the  male  displays  splendid  colonics  or  other 
ornaments,  of  which  the  female  partakes  to  a  slight  degree ;  for 
these  are  almost  certainly  due  to  characters  primarily  acquired  by 
the  male  having  been  more  or  less  transferred  to  the  female.  But 
what  are  we  to  conclude  with  respect  to  certain  birds  in  which, 
for  instance,  the  eyes  differ  slightly  in  colour  in  the  two  sexes  ?** 
In  some  cases  the  eyes  differ  conspicuously;  thus  with  the 
storks  of  the  genus  XenorJiynchus,  those  of  the  male  are  blackish- 
hazel,  whilst  those  of  the  females  are  gamboge-yellow;  with 
many  hornbills  (Buceros),  as  I  hear  from  Mr.  Blyth/*  the  males 
have  intense  crimson  eyes,  and  those  of  the  females  are  white. 
In  the  Buceros  bicornis,  the  hind  margin  of  the  casque  and  a 
Btripe  on  the  crest  of  the  beak  are  black  in  the  male,  but  not  so 
in  the  female.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  these  black  marks  and 
the  crimson  colour  of  the  eyes  have  been  preserved  or  augmented 
through  sexual  selection  in  the  males  ?    This  is  very  doubtful ; 

*^  On  these  points  see  also  *  Varia-  of  a  Podica  and  Gallicrex  in  'Ibis,' 

lioc  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  vol.  ii.  1860,  p.   206;  and  vol.  v. 

Domestication/  vol.  i.  p.  253 ;  vol.  ii.  1863,  p.  426. 

op.  73,  75.  **  See    also    Jerdon.    *  Birds    of 

**  See,  for  instance,  on  the  irides  Indi.i,*  vol.  i.  pp.  243-245. 
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for  Mr.  Bartlott  shewed  me  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  that  tlio 
inside  of  the  month  of  this  Buceros  ia  black  in  the  male  and 
flesh-coloured  in  the  female;  and  their  external  appearance  or 
beauty  woiild  not  be  thiia  affected.  I  observed  in  Chili"  that 
the  iris  in  the  condor,  when  about  a  year  old,  is  dark-brown,  but 
changes  at  maturity  into  yellowish-brown  in  the  male,  and  into 
bnght  red  in  the  female.  The  male  has  also  a  email,  longitn- 
disal,  lenden-coloured,  fleehj  crest  or  comb,  Thecomb  of  many 
gallinaceous  birds  is  highly  ornamental,  and  asGumes  yirid 
eiilours  during  the  act  of  courtship;  bnt  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  duli-colonrod  comb  of  the  condor,  which  does  not  a 
to  UB  in  the  least  ornamental  ?  The  same  question  may  be 
in  regard  to  Tarions  other  characters,  such  aa  the  knob  o 
base  of  the  beak  of  the  Chinese  goose  ( Jnser  ajunoidre),  which 
much  larger  in  the  male  thao  in  the  femala  Ho  cortain  nuewer 
can  be  given  to  these  qnestions;  but  we  ought  to  be  cautious  in 
ing  that  knobs  and  various  fleshy  appendages  cannot  be 
attractive  to  the  female,  whet)  we  remember  that  with  savage 
5  hideous  deformiiiea — deep  scars  on  the 
face  with  the  flesh  raised  into  protuberances,  the  septum  of 
e  pierced  by  sticks  or  bones,  holes  in  the  ears  and  lips 
stretched,  widely  open— are  all  admired  as  ornamental. 

Whether  or  not  unimportant  differences  between  the  sexes, 
euch  as  those  just  specified,  have  been  preserved  through  sexual 
selection,  these  dillerences,  as  well  as  all  others,  must  primarily 
depend  on  the  laws  of  variation.  On  the  principle  of  correlated 
development,  the  plumage  often  varies  on  different  parts  of  the 
body,  or  over  the  whole  body,  in  the  same  manner.  We  see  this 
well  illustrated  in  cei-tatn  breeds  of  tlie  fowl.  In  all  the  breeds 
the  feathers  on  the  neck  and  loins  of  the  males  are  elongated, 
and  are  called  hackles ;  now  when  both  sexes  acquire  a  top-knot, 
which  is  a  new  character  in  the  genus,  the  feathers  on  the  head 
of  the  male  become  hackle-shaped,  evidently  on  the  principle  of 
correlation ;  whilst  those  on  the  head  ot  tlie  female  are  of  the 
ordinary  shape.  The  colour  also  of  tlie  hackles  forming  the 
top-knot  of  the  male,  is  often  correlated  with  that  of  the  hackles 
on  the  neck  and  loins,  as  may  be  seen  hy  comparing  these 
feathers  in  the  Qolden  and  Silver-spangled  Polish,  the  Uondans, 
and  Creve-cffiur  breeds.  In  some  natural  species  we  may 
observe  exactly  the  same  correlation  in  the  colours  of  there  same 
feathers,  as  in  the  males  of  the  splendid  Gold  and  Amharat, 
pheasants. 

The  structure  of  each  individual  feather  generally 

«  '  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Booglo,'  18*1,  p.  6, 
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change  in  its  colouring  to  lie  symmetrical ;  we  see  this  in  the 
varioiis  laced,  spangled,  and  pencilled  breeds  of  the  fowl ;  and 
on  the  principle  of  correlation  the  feathers  over  the  whole  body 
are  often  coloured  in  the  same  manner.  We  are  thus  enabled 
without  much  trouble  to  rear  breeds  with  their  plumage  marked 
almost  as  symmetrically  as  in  natural  species.  In  laced  and 
spangled  fowls  the  coloured  margins  of  the  feathers  are  abruptly 
defined ;  but  in  a  mongrel  raised  by  me  from  a  black  Spanish 
cock  glossed  with  green,  and  a  white  game-hen,  all  the  feathers 
were  greenish-black,  excepting  towards  their  extremities,  which 
were  yellowish- white ;  but  between  the  white  extremities  and 
the  black  bases,  there  was  on  each  feather  a  symmetrical,  curved 
zone  of  dark-brown.  In  some  instances  the  shaft  of  the  feather 
determines  the  distribution  of  the  tints;  thus  with  the  body- 
feathers  of  a  mongrel  from  the  same  black  Spanish  cock  and  a 
«lver-spangled  Polish  hen,  the  shaft,  together  with  a  narrow 
space  on  each  side,  was  greenish-black,  and  this  was  surrounded 
by  a  regular  zone  of  dark-brown,  edged  with  brownish-white. 
In  these  cases  we  have  feathers  symmetrically  shaded,  like  those 
which  give  so  much  elegance  to  the  plumage  of  many  natural 
species.  I  have  also  noticed  a  variety  of  the  common  pigeon 
with  the  wing-bars  symmetrically  zoned  with  three  bright 
shades,  instead  of  being  simply  black  on  a  slaty-blue  ground,  as 
in  the  parent-species. 

In  many  groups  of  birds  the  plumage  is  differently  coloured 
in  the  several  species,  yet  certain  spots,  marks,  or  stripes  are 
retained  by  all.  Analogous  cases  occur  with  the  breeds  of  the 
pigeon,  which  usually  retain  the  two  wing-bars,  though  they 
may  be  coloured  red,  yellow,  white,  black,  or  blue,  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  being  of  some  wholly  different  tint.  Here  is  a  more 
curious  case,  in  which  certain  marks  are  retained,  though 
coloured  in  a  manner  almost  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  is 
natural ;  the  aboriginal  pigeon  has  a  blue  tail,  with  the  terminal 
halves  of  the  outer  webs  of  the  two  outer  tail  feathers  white ;  now 
there  is  a  sub-variety  having  a  white  instead  of  a  blue  tail,  with 
precisely  that  part  black  which  is  white  in  the  parent-species.^^ 

Forrruition  and  Variability  of  the  Ocelli  or  eye-like  Spots  on  the 
Plumage  of  Birds, — As  no  ornaments  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
ocelli  on  the  feathers  of  various  birds,  on  the  hairy  coats  of  some 
mammals,  on  the  scales  of  reptiles  and  fishes,  on  the  skin  of 
amphibians,  on  the  wings  of  many  Lepidoptera  and  other  insects, 
they  deserve  to  be  especially  noticed.  An  ocellus  consists  of  a 
9pot  within  a  ring  of  another  colour,  like  the  pupil  within  the 

*^  Bechstein,  *  Natnrgeschichte  DeatschUads,'  B.  iv.  1795|  s.  31,  oo  a 
sab-variety  of  *Ue  Mouck  pij^eou. 
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[lis,  but  the  contra!  spot  is  often  snrrounded  bj  additional 
centna  zones.  The  ocelh  ca  the  tail-coverts  of  the  peacock 
a  {iuuiliar  example,  as  nsll  as  those  on  the  wings  of  the  _ 
butterfly  (VanessB).  Mr.  Trimen  has  given  me  a  doKcription  ol 
a  S.  African  moth  (GyananU  isU),  alUed  to  our  Emperor  moth, 
ia  which  a  magnificent  ocellus  occupies  nearly  the  whola  BUifnco 
of  each  hinder  wing;  it  consists  of  a  block  centre,  iuclniiing  a 
Bcmi-transpurent  crescent-shaped  mark,  surrounded  by  successive, 
ochre-yellow,  black,  ochre-jellow,  pink,  white,  pink,  brown,  and 
whiti^  zones.  Although  we  do  not  knotr  tlie  steps  by  which 
these  wonderfully  beantiful  and  complex  ornaments  have  been 
developed,  the  process  has  probably  been  a  simple  one,  at  least 
with  insects ;  for,  as  Mr.  Trimen  writes  to  me,  "  do  characters  of 
"  mere  marking  or  coloration  are  so  unstable  in  the  Lepidoptera 
"  as  the  ocelli,  both  in  number  and  size."  Mr,  Wallace,  who 
first  called  raj  attention  to  tliis  subject,  tihewed  me  a  series  of 
specimena  of  our  common  meadow-brown  imttorfly  (//tpparcfiia 
ji/«iVu)  esliibiting  numerous  gradations  from  a  simple  minute 
black  spot  to  an  el^antly-shaded  ocellus.  In  a  S.  African 
butterfly  (C'gllo  Mn,  Linn.),  belonging  to  the  same  family,  the 
ifcelli  are  even  still  niore  variable.  In  some  spociniens  (A,  fig. 
Ini'gfl  spaces  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings  are  coiouredj 
bkck,  and  include  irregular  white  marks;  and  from  this  stt 
a  complete  gradation  can  be  traced  into  a  tolerably  perfe 
ocellus(A'),aiid  this  resnltsfrum  the  contraction  of  the  irreguli 
blotches  of  colour.  In  another  series  of  specimens  a  gradatii 
can  be  followed  from  esceasively  minute  white  dots,  Burroonded 
liy  a  scarcely  visible  black  line  (B),  inta  perfectly  symtnetricai 
and  large  ocelli  (B';."  In  caRos  like  these,  the  development 
of  a  perfect  ocellus  does  not  require  a  long  couj'se  of  vartatiao 
and  selection. 

With  birds  and  many  other  animals,  it  seems  to  follow  ftt 
t!ie  comparison  of  allied  species  that  circular  spots  are  oite^ 
generated  by  the  breaking  up  and  contraction  of  stripes.  In  the 
Tragopan  pheasant  faint  white  lines  in  the  female  represent  tiio 
beautiful  w)iite  spots  in  the  male ; "  and  something  of  the  same 
kind  may  be  observed  in  the  two  seres  of  the  Argus  pheasant, 
However  this  may  be  appearances  strongly  favour  the  belief  tiu^ 
un  the  one  hand,  a  dark  t'pot  is  often  formed  by  the  coloi 
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I  jnatter  being  drawn  towards  &  central  point  from  a  surrounding 

I  zona,  wliich  iotttr  is  thus  rendered  lighter;  and,  on  the  other 

[  hand,  that  a,  white  spot  ia  often  formed  by  the  colour  being  driven 

L  away  from  a  central  point,  bo  that  it  accumulates  in  a  surround- 

)  ing  darker  zone.    In  either  case  an  ocellua  is  the  result    The 

.  colouring  matter  seems  to  be  a  nearly  constant  quantity,  but  is 
tedistributeil,  either  eentripetally  or  ccnti^ifiigallj.    Tlie  feathers 


Speclnipn.  fmrn  Jan,  apper  trafone 


V  of  the  common  guinea-fowl  offer  a  good  instance  of  white  spots 
surrounded  by  darker  zones ;  and  wherever  the  white  spots  are 
large  and  stand  neaj  each  other,  the  surrounding  dark  zones 
becoioe  confluent.  In  the  same  wing-feather  of  the  Argus 
plieaaant  dark  spots  may  be  seen  surjounded  by  a  pale  zone, 
and  white  spots  by  a  dark  zone.     Thus  the  formation  of  an 

r  ocellus  in  its  most  elementary  state  appiears  to  be  a  simple  affair. 

V  By  what  further  steps  the  more  complex  ocelli,  which  are  sur- 
(  rounded  by  many  successive  zones  of  colour,  have  been  generated, 
}  I  will  cot  pretend  to  say.  But  the  zoned  feathers  of  the  mongtela 
f  fcom  differently  coloured  fowls,  and  the  extraordinary  variability 
m  ef  the  ocelli  on  many  Lepidoptera,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  their 
I  formation  is  not  a  complex  process,  but  depends  on  some  slight 

V  and  graduated  change  in  the  nature  of  the  adjoining  tissues. 


Oradation  of  Secondary  Sexual  Chiraclsra. — CfiBcs  of  gradatiall 
txe  importtLDt,  as  sheiriDg  uh  that  highly  complex  ornomiiDtB 
iniLj  be  a<quired  by  small  successive  steps.  In  order  to  diseOTei 
the  actnftl  steps  by  which  the  male  of  any  existing  bird  has 
acquired  hie  magnificeiLt  colours  or  other  Drnaments,  we  ongfat 
to  behold  the  long  line  of  his  extinct  progenitors;  but  this  ia 
obviously  impcesible.  We  may,  however,  generally  gain  s  cine 
by  comparing  all  the  species  of  the  same  group,  if  it  be  a  largo 
a  of  thorn  will  probably  retain,  at  least  partially, 
traces  of  their  former  characters.  Instead  of  entering  on 
tedious  details  respecting  various  groups,  in  which  striking 
instances  of  gradation  could  be  given,  it  seems  the  best  plan  to 
take  one  or  two  strongly  marked  coses,  for  instance  that  of  the 
|>eacock,  in  order  to  see  if  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  steps  by 
which  this  bird  has  become  so  splendidly  decorated.  Tho 
peacock  is  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  extraordinary  length  of  bis 
tail-coverts;  the  tailitself  not  being  much  elongated.  The  barbs 
along  nearly  the  whole  length  of  these  feathers  stand  Beporate  or 
are  decomposed ;  but  this  is  the  case  with  the  feathers  of  many 
species,  and  with  some  varieties  of  the  domestic  fowl  and  pigeon. 
The  barbs  coalesce  towards  the  extremity  of  the  shaft  forming 
the  oval  disc  or  ocellus,  which  ia  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  an  iridescent,  in- 
tensely blue,  indented  centre,  surrounded  by  a  rich  green  zone, 
this  by  a  broad  coppery-brown  zone,  and  this  by  five  other  narrow 
IS  of  slightly  difierent  iridescent  shades.  L  trifling  cborocter 
in  the  disc 'deserves  notice ;  the  barbs,  tor  a  space  along  one  of 
the  concentric  zones  are  more  or  less  destitute  of  their  barbuloa, 
so  that  a  part  of  the  disc  is  surrounded  by  an  almost  transparent 
zone,  which  gives  it  a  higiily  finished  aspect.  But  I  have  else- 
where doacritted  "'  an  exactly  analogous  variation  in  the  hackloB 
of  a  sub-variety  of  the  game-cock,  in  which  the  tips,  having  a 
uietallic  lustre,  "are  separated  from  the  lower  port  of  the 
"  feather  by  a  symmetrically  shaped  transparent  zone,  composed 
"  of  the  naked  portions  of  the  barbs."  The  lower  margin  or 
base  of  the  dark-blue  centre  of  the  ocellus  is  deeply  indented 
on  the  line  of  the  shaft  The  surroundir^  zones  likewise  shew 
traces,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  drawing  (fig.  54),  of  indentations, 
or  rather  breaks.  These  indentations  are  common  to  the  Indian 
»nd  Javan  peacocks  {Pavo  crialaiua  and  P.  mutims),-  and  they 
aooraed  to  deserve  particular  attention,  as  probably  oonne 
with  the  development  of  the  ocellus ;  but  for  a  long  time  I  a 
rot  conjecture  their  meaning, 

""  '  TaristioD  of  Auimalr  nml  PUnti  nndei  DomisllcatloD,'  vol.  L 
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If  we  admit  the  principle  of  gradual  evolution,  there  nmst 
\  ftttinerly  huve  existed  many  species  which  presented  everj 
I  eeesive  step  between  the  wonderfully  elongated  tail-coverts  of 
T  the  peacock  and  the  short  Inil-coverts  of  all  ordinary  birds ;  and 
\  again  between  the  magniflcent  ocelli  of  the  former,  and  the 
simpler  ocelli  or  mere  coloured  spots  on  other  birds ;  and  so  with 
all  the  other  characters  of  the  peacock.  Let  ns  look  to  the  alliL'<t 
Gallinacete  for  auy  stili-exiEttng  gratlationfi.    The  species  and 


8ub-Bpecies  of  Polyplectron  inhat>it  countries  adjacent  to  the 
native  land  of  the  peacock ;  and  they  so  for  resemble  this  bird 
that  they  are  sometimes  called  peacock-pheasants.  I  am  also  in- 
formed by  Mr,  Bartlett  that  they  resemble  the  peacock  in  their 
Toice  and  in  some  of  their  habits.  During  the  spring  the  males, 
as  previously  described,  stmt  about  before  the  comparatively 
plain-coloured  femnles,  expanding  and  erecting  their  tail  and 
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wiiig-fptttliers,  which  are  ornamented  with  nnmerons  ocelli.  1 
roqnoRt  the  reader  to  turn  bai;k  to  the  drawing  (tig.  51,  p,  397J 
of  a  Polyplectron.  In  P,  napoleonis  the  ocelli  are  confined  to 
the  tail  and  the  back  ib  of  a  rich  metalUc  blue;  in  vhicb  re- 
epects  this  species  approaches  the  Jaya  peacock,  f.  hardiviekii 
])OSKeEEes  a  peculiar  top-knot,  which  is  also  some'what  like 
that  of  the  Java  peacock.  In  all  the  apeciea  the  ocelli  on  the 
wings  and  tail  are  either  circalor  or  ovai,  and  conEiBt  of  a 
beautiful,  iridescent,  greeniah-blue  or  greenish- purple  diac,  with 
a  black  border.  This  border  in  P.  dtinqvia  shadea  into  brown, 
edged  nith  cream-colonr,  m  that  the  ocellus  is  here  suiroonded 
with  Tarioualj  shaded,  though  not  bright,  concentric  zones.  The 
unusual  length  of  the  tail-coverts  ie  another  remarkable  character 
in  Polyplectron;  for  in  some  of  the  species  they  are  half,  and  in 
others  two-tbirda  as  long  aa  the  true  tail-feathera.  The  tail- 
coverts  ere  ocellated  as  in  the  peacock.  Thus  the  several  species 
of  Polyplectron  manifestly  make  a  graduated  approach  to  the 
peacock  in  the  length  of  their  taU-coyerts,  in  the  zoning  of  the 
ocelli,  and  in  some  other  characters. 

notwithstanding  this  approach,  the  firet  species  of  Polyplectron 
which  I  examintd  almost  made  me  give  np  the  search ;  for  I 
found  not  only  that  the  tme  tail-feathers,  which  in  the  peacock 
are  quite  plain,  were  ornamented  with  ocelU,  but  that  the  ocelli 
on  all  the  feathers  differed  fundamentally  from  those  of  the 
peacock,  in  there  being  two  on  the  same  feather  (fig.  &5},  one  on 
each  side  or  the  shaft.  Hence  I  concluded  that  the  early  pro- 
genitors of  the  peacock  could  not  have  resembled  a  Polyplectron. 
fiut  on  continuing  my  search,  I  ohserred  that  in  some  of  the 
species  the  two  ocelli  stood  very  near  each  other;  that  in  the 
tail-feathers  of  P.  /lardiokkii  they  touched  each  other;  and, 
finally,  that  on  the  tail-coverte  of  this  same  species  as  well  as  of 
f.  miilacceTtse  (fig.  56)  they  were  actually  confluent.  An  the 
central  part  alone  is  confluent,  as  indentation  is  left  at  both  the 
upper  and  lower  ends ;  and  the  surrounding  coloured  zones  are 
likewise  indented.  A  single  ocellus  is  thus  formed  on  each  tail- 
covert,  though  still  plainly  betraying  its  double  origiiL  These 
confluent  ocelli  difier  from  the  single  ocelli  of  the  peacock  in 
having  an  indentation  at  both  ends,  instead  of  only  at  the  lower 
or  basal  end.  The  explanation,  however,  of  this  difference  is 
not  difficult ;  in  some  species  of  Polyplectron  the  two  oval 
ocelli  on  the  same  feather  stand  parallel  to  each  other;  in  otfaet 
species  (as  in  P.  ehinqaia)  they  convei^e  towards  one  end;  now 
the  partial  confluence  of  two  convergent  ocelli  would  manifestly 
leave  a  much  deeper  indentation  at  the  divergent  than  at  the 
ccaive^ent  end.    It  is  also  manifest  that  if  the  converKence  weia 
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strongly  pronounised  and  the  conflncm 
Bt  the  convergent  end  would  tend  to  i 

The  tail-feathers  in  both  species 
of  peacock  are  entirely  dcstitule 
of  ocelli,  and  tliis  apparently  is 
rulated  to  their  being  covered  up 
and  concealed  by  the  long  tail- 
coverts.  In  this  respect  thi  y 
differ  remarkably  from  the  tail- 
feathers  of  FolyploctroOj  which 
in  most  of  the  species  are  oi- 
namenttid  with  larger  ocelli  tlmu 
those  on  the  tail-coverta.  Hence 
I  was  led  carefully  to  eiumiuo  the 
tail-feathers  of  the  several  specicE, 
ill  order  to  discover  whether  their 
ocelli  shewed  any  tendency  to  djs 
appear;  and  to  my  great  satib- 
faction,  this  appeared  to  be  so 
The  central  tail-feathers  of  1' 
na/idronis  have  the  two  ocelli  on 
each  side  of  the  shaft  perfectly 
developed ;  but  the  inner  ocellus 
becomes  less  and  less  conspicuous 
on  the  more  exterior  tail-feathers, 
until  a  mere  Bhadow  or  rudiment 
IB  left  on  the  inner  side  of  tlie 
ontormost  feather.  Again,  in  /". 
fno/uccFTisf,  the  ocelli  on  the  tail- 
coverts  ore,  as  we  hare  seen, 
confluent ;  and  these  feathers  are 
of  unusual  length,  lieing  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of 'the  (nil- 
feathers,  so  that  in  both  the^te 
respects  they  approach  the  lail- 
coverts  of  the  peacock.  Now  in 
P.  ■maJatx^nae.  the  two  central  tail- 
feathers  alone  are  ornamented, 
each  with  two  hrip;htly-colonreii 
ocetH,  the  inner  ocellus  having 
completely  disappeared  fi«ni  all 
the  other  tail-feathers.  Conae- 
qnontly  the  tail-cnvorts  and  tsil-feathers  of  this  ppccies  of  Poly- 
pleetrou  make  a  nnar  approach  in  structure  and  ornamentation 
te  the  corresponding  feathers  of  the  peacock. 
29 
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As  [ftr,  then,  as  gradation  Llirows  light  on  tlie  steps  by  win'ch 
ttiB  magniflceni  train  of  the  xwacock  has  been  acquirpd,  haitilj 
anything  moru  is  needed.  If  ne  picture  to  ourselves  a  progeui- 
lor  of  the  peacock  in  an  almost  exactly  intermediate  condition 
lietwotn.  the  existing  peacock,  with  his  enormously  elongaiwl 
tail-coTorts,  ornamented  'nith  Giiigle  ocelli,  and  an  ordiniii'j 
i  bird  witii  short  tail-coverts,  merely  spotted  wiih 
e  colour,  we  alial!  see  a  bird  allied  to  Folyplectrou — that  is, 
with  tail-ooverts,  capable  o!  erection  and  expansion,  omameutt.'d 
with  two  partially  confluent  ocelli,  and  long  enough  almost  to 
conceal  the  tail-feathers,  the  latter  having  already  partially  tost 
their  ocelli.    The  indentation  of  the  central  disc  and  of  the 

irroimding  zones  of  the  ocellus,  in  both  species  of  peacock, 
epeaka  plainly  in  favour  of  this  view,  and  is  otherwise  in- 
explicable. The  males  of  Folyplectron  are  no  doubt  beautiful 
birds,  hut  their  beauty,  when  viewed  trom  a  little  distance, 
cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  the  peacock.  Many  female 
progenitors  of  the  peacock  must,  during  a  long  line  of  descent, 
iutve  ftppreciatcd  this  superiority ;  for  they  have  unconseionHiy, 
by  the  continued  preference  of  the  most  beautiful  males,  rendered 
the  peacock  the  most  splendid  of  Uving  birds. 

Arfrm  phensar.t. — Another  excellent  case  for  investigation  is 
offered  by  the  ocelli  on  the  wing-feathers  of  the  Argaa  pheasant, 
which  are  shaded  in  so  wonderful  a  mamier  as  to  resemble  balls 
lying  loose  within  sockets,  and  consequently  differ  from  ordinary 
ocelli.  No  one,  I  presume,  will  attribute  the  sliading,  which  has 
excited  the  admiration  of  many  experienced  artists,  to  chance 
^to  tlie  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  of  colouring  matter. 
That  these  ornaments  should  have  been  formed  through  the 
selection  of  many  successive  variations,  not  one  of  which  was 
originally  intended  to  produce  the  ball-and-socket  effect,  seems 
as  incredible,  as  that  one  of  Haphael's  Madonnas  should  Imve 
been  formed  by  the  selection  of  chance  daute  of  paint  made  by  a 
long  succession  of  young  artiste,  not  one  of  whom  intended  nt 
lirst  to  draw  the  human  figure.  In  order  to  discover  how  the 
ocelli  have  been  developed,  we  cannot  look  to  a  long  lino  ol 
progenitors,  nor  to  many  closely-allitd  forms,  for  such  do  not 
now  exist.  But  fortunately  the  several  feathers  on  the  wing 
suffice  to  give  us  a  clue  to  the  problem,  and  they  prove  to  dt^ 
monstration  that  a  gradation  is  at  least  possible  from  a  mere 
spot  to  a  finished  ball-and-socket  ocellus. 

The  wing- feathers,  bearing  the  ocelli,  are  covered  with  dark 
stripes  (fig.  67)  or  with  rows  of  dark  spots  (fig.  59),  each  stripe 
or  row  of  spots  running  obliqueJy  down  the  outer  ado  o"  " 


'  ado  of  tha  | 


shaft  to  one  of  the  ocelli.    The  8|  ots  aru  genuraiiy  ei 

line  tranaveiau  ti)  the  row  m  which  they  stand.    They  oflRii 

bei^jme  conflueut,  either  in  tke  linu  of  the  row — and  then  they 

foim  a  longitudinal  stripe— or  tran8\erB(iiy,  that  is,  with  the 

qputa  lu  the  adjoining 

ions,  and    then    they 

foriu  trunbverse  stripes 

A      spot       Eometunes 

breaks  up  into  emallei- 

bpots  which  still  stand 

in  their  proper  places 

It  will  be  conTenient 
iirst  to  describe  a,  per- 
fect ball -and -socket 
ocellus.  This  consist-s 
of  an  intensely  black 
circular  ring,  surround- 
ing a  space  shaded  su 
as  exactly  to  resemble 
a  bttlt.  The  figure  liere 
given  has  been  ad- 
mirably drawn  by  Mr. 
Ford  and  wellengraved. 
but  a  woodcut  cannot 
exhibit  the  exquisite 
shading  of  the  original. 
The  linii  is  almost, 
always  slightly  broken 
or  interrupted  (se 
57)  at  a  point  in  the 
upper  half,  a  little  to 
the  right  of,  and  above 
the  white  shade  on  the 
enclosed  ball ;  it  is  also 
sometimes  broken  to- 
wards the  base  on  the 
right     hand.        These 

little  breaks  have  an  important  meaning.  'ITie  ring  is  olwi^ 
much  thickened,  with  the  edges  ill-defined  towards  the  left- 
hand  upper  comer,  the  feather  being  held  erect,  in  the  (losi- 
tian  in  which  it  is  here  drawn.  Beneath  this  thickened  piirt 
there  is  on  the  surface  of  the  ball  an  oblique  almost  pnre-wbite 
mark,  which  shades  off  downwaivls  into  a  pale-Iendt^n  hue,  and 
this  into  yellowish  and  biown  tints,  which  insensibly  become 
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darker  and  darker  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  tall.    It  is  tLia 
shading  whict  gives  bo  admirably  the  effect  of  light  ahiiiing  on 
K  surface.    If  one  of  the  balls  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  lower  part  is  of  a  brown  tint  and  is  indistinctly  sepa- 
rated by  a  curved  oblique  line  from  the  upper  part,  which  is 
yellower  aud  more  leaden;  thia  curved  oblique  line  runs  at  right 
angles  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  white  patch  of  light,  and  indeed 
of  all  the  shading;  but  this  difference  in  colour,  which  cannot 
n  the  woodcut,  does  not  in  the  least  interfere 
with  the  perfect  shading  of  tlie  ball.    It  should  be  particularly 
observed  that  each  ocellus  stands  in  obvious  connection  either 
with  a  dark  stripe,  or  with  a  longitudinal  row  of  dart  spots,  for 
both  occur  indifferently  on  the  same  feather.    Thus  in  fig.  57  stripe 
a  to  ocellus  o;  B  runs  to  ocellus  6 ;  stripe  C  is  broken  in 
the  upper  part,  and  runs  down  to  the  next  succeedihg  ocellus, 
cot  represented  m  the  wood- 
cut   l*  to  the  next  lower  one, 
and  no  «ith  the  stripes  E 
and  r     Lnstly,  the  Geveral 
oil  Hinrctparated  from  each 
iilUtr  by  B  pale  RUifate  bear- 
uif,  irregular  black  marks 

I  will  nest  dLScribo  the 
other  extreme  of  the  senes, 
uamely,  the  first  trace  of 
nn  ocellus  The  short  se- 
condary wing- feather  tfig 
561),  nearest  lo  the  body, 
IS  marked  like  the  other 
feathers,  with  oblique,  lon- 
gitudinal, ratlier  irregular, 
rorts  of  Tery  dark  spots 
The  basal  spot,  or  that  near- 
est the  shaft,  m  the  five  lower 
Kcluding  the  lowest 
one)  IB  a  little  larger  than 
the  olher  spots  tf  the  same 
ng.  w.    ii™i  iMrt  of  ih»  wT-ndarj-  itfug      row  and  a  liltle  more  elon- 

feacntr,  TitDT^gt  to  the  bulT  j     i  ■  i 

gated  m  a  transverse  direc- 
tion. It  differs  also  from  the  othir  spots  by  being  bordered 
on  ila  upper  side  with  some  dull  fulvous  shading.  But  this 
spot  is  not  in  any  way  more  remarkable  than  those  on  the 
plumage  of  many  birds,  and  might  easily  be  overlooked.  The 
next  higher  spot  does  not  differ  at  all  &om  the  upper  c 


upper  one^^^^l 
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the  same  row.  Tho  larger  basal  Bpots  occupy  exactly  the  same 
relative  pasition  on  iheae  feathers,  as  do  the  pertect  ocuih  on 
the  longer  wiog-fuathers. 

By  looking  to  the  nest  two  or  three  sncceediog  wing-feathere, 
an  ahsolntely  insansihle  gradation  cau  be  traced  from  one  of  tho 
Ust~described  basal  spots,  together  with  tho  next  higher  one  in 
the  same  row,  to  a  curious  ornaiuent,  which  cannot  be  called  an 
i«^iinB  a-nA  which  7  will  tiiwnp,  from  tho  Want  of  a  better  term, 
I  e  are  shewn  in  the  accompanying 

I  several  oblique  rows,  A,  B,  C,  D, 


^L     itBleft 


&c.  (see  the  lettered  dit^ram  on  the  right  hand),  of  dark  spots 
of  the  usual  character.  Each  row  i)f  spots  runs  down  to  and  is 
ronneetod  with  one  of  the  elliptic  ornaments,  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  each  etripe  in  fig.  67  runs  down  to,  and  is 
connected  with,  one  of  the  ball-aad- socket  oeeUi  Looking  to 
any  one  row,  for  instanM,  B,  in  fig.  59.  the  lowest  mark  (6)  is 
thicker  and  ronsiderahly  lonirer  than  tlie  upper  spots,  and  has 
ftB  left  extremity  pointed  and  curved  upwards.   Thia  black  mark 


IB  nbmptly  bordered  i  in  its  npper  side  by  a  rather  bronil  space  at 
riclily  shaded  liuts,  beginning  with  a  narrow  brown  zone,  wliich 
IS  into  onmge,  and  this  into  n  ymle  leaden  tint,  with  the  end 
iowai'ds  the  shaft  much  pnler.  Thew  shaded  tints  together  iili  up 
the  whole  inner  space  of  the  olhptic  fpniament  The  mark  (>■) 
correEpoiids  in  every  renpfCt  witli  the  basal  shuaed  Fpot  of  iho 
simple  feather  described  in  the  lust  paragraph  (fig.  58),  but  Ib 

■e  highly  developed  and  more  brightly  coloured.  Above  and  to 
the  tight  of  thia  apiit  (b  tig.  59),  with  its  bright  shading,  thero  is 
a  long  narrow,  black  mark  (••),  bL-longing  to  the  some  row,  and 
which  la  arched  a  little  downwards  ro  as  to  face  (by.  This  tnntk 
is  BOmetiineB  broken  into  two  portions.  Jt  is  also  narrowly  edyed 
on  the  lower  side  with  a  fulvous  tint.  To  the  left  of  and  above 
r,  in  the  t^anic  oblique  direction,  but  always  more  or  le^R  distinct 
from  it,  there  is  another  black  mark  (>').  This  mark  is  generally 
sub-triangular  and  irregular  in  shape,  but  in  the  one  lettered  in 
the  diagram  it  is  unusually  narrow,  elongated,  and  regular.  It 
apparently  consists  of  a  lateral  and  broken  prolongation  of  the 
mark  (c),  together  with  its  confluence  witha  broken  and  prolonged 
partofthenext  spot  above;  but  1  do  not  feel  sure  of  this.  Those 
three  marks,  b,  c,  and  d,  with  the  interreniag  bright  shades,  form 
together  the  so-called  elliptic  ornament.  These  ornamentG  placed 
parallel  to  the  shaft,  manifestly  conespond  in  position  with  the 
ball-and-Bocket  noelli.  Their  extremely  elegant  appearance  can- 
not be  appreciated  in  the  dTawiug,Bs  theorongeand  leaden  tints, 
contrasting  so  well  with  the  black  marks,  cannot  be  shewn. 

Between  one  of  the  elliptic  (ii-naments  and  a  perfect  ball-and- 
socket  ocellus,  the  gradatton  is  go  perfect  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  decide  when  the  latter  term  ought  to  be  used.  The 
passage  from  the  one  into  the  other  is  effected  by  the  elongation 
and  greatt^r  curvature  in  opposite  directions  of  the  lower  black 
mark  (b  fig.  59),  and  more  especially  of  the  nppcr  one  {c\ 
together  with  the  contraction  of  the  elongated  sub- triangular  or 
narrow  mark  (r'),  so  that  at  last  these  three  marks  become  cou- 
Buent, forming  an  irregular  elliptic  ring.  Tl'is  ring  is  gradually 
rendci'ed  more  and  more  circular  and  regiilar,  increasing  al  the 

e  time  in  diametLT.  I  have  here  giTen  a  drawing  (fig.  6") 
of  1  be  natural  size  of  an  ocellus  not  aa  jtt  quite  perfect.  The  lowir 
l>art  of  the  black  ring  is  much  more  curved  than  is  the  lo»"cr 
mark  in  the  elliptic  ornament  (6  fig.  ."iB).  The  upper  part  of 
the  ring  consists  of  two  or  three  separate  portions ;  and  there  if 
only  a  trace  of  the  thickening  of  the  portion  which  forms  the 
black  mark  above  the  white  shade.  This  white  shade  itself  is 
not  as  yet  much  concentrated;  and  beneath  it  Oie  snrfa<^B  is 
hrigbtoi  coloured  than  in  aperfect  hall-ard-socket  oi 


ciilus,    ETQit^^J 
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the  moat  perfect  ocelli,  tracesof  the  junction  of  three  or  foui 
elongated  bluck  marks,  by  wliich  the  rmg  has  baea  formed,  niaj 
often  be  detaotjsd.  The  irregular  sub-timnguiar  oi 
{d  fig.  S9),  manifeatly  forms,  by  its 
contraction  and  equalisation,  tlie 
thickened  portion  of  the  ring  above 
the  white  shade  on  a  perfect  ball- 
aad-8oeket  ocellus.  The  lower  part 
of  the  ring  is  inTariably  a  little 
I  flicker  than  the  other  parts  (see 
fig.  57),  and  this  follows  from  tlie 
lower  black  mark  of  the  elliptio 
ornament  (6  fig.  &9)  linving  origi- 
nitlly  been  thicker  tlian  tlie  upper 
mark  (').  Every  step  can  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  proce.'JB  of  confluence 
aud  moditicatinn :  and  the  black 
ring  which  surrounds  the  bill  of 
the  ocellus  ia  un questional i1y  formed 
by  the  union  and  modification  of 
the  three  black  marks,  6,  c,  d,  of 
the  elliptic  ornament.  The  ii're- 
guiar  zigzag  black  marks  between  "^JSw  ™™ir  tei"-n'°^ 
the  Guccessive  ocelli  (see  again.fig.  eiupdo  onumcni  and  ibg  perteci 
57)  are  plainly  due  to  the  breaking  biU-ainUiiOLitrt  dmliub. 
up  of  the  somewhat  more  regular  but  ainjilar  marks  between 
the  elliptic  omamentB, 

The  Buooessive  steps  in  the  shading  of  the  tiail-and-aocket 
ocelli  can  be  followed  out  with  equal  clearness.  The  brown, 
orange,  and  pale  leaden  narrow  zones,  which  border  the  lower 
black  mark  of  the  elliptic  ornament,  can  be  seen  gradually  to 
become  more  and  more  softened  and  shaded  into  each  other, 
with  the  npper  hghter  part  towards  the  left-hand  comer  ren- 
dered still  lighter,  so  as  to  become  almost  white,  and  at  the  s 
lime  more  contracted.  But  even  in  the  most  perfect  ball-and- 
socket  ocelli  a  slight  difference  in  the  tints,  though  not  in  the 
shading,  between  the  upper  and  tower  parts  of  the  ball  can  be 
perceived,  as  before  noticed ;  and  the  line  of  separation  is  oblique, 
in  tbe  same  direction  as  the  bright-coloured  shades  of  the 
elliptic  oruameutB.  Thus  almost  every  minute  detail  in  the 
shape  and  colouring  of  the  ball- and- soi'ket  ocelU  can  be  shewn  to 
follow  from  gradual  changes  in  the  elliptic  ornaments;  and  the 
development  of  the  latter  can  be  traced  by  equally  small  steps 
from  the  union  of  two  oimost  simple  spots,  the  lower  one  (fig.  58) 
[laving  some  dull  fulvous  shading  on  its  upper  side. 
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The  exiremities  of  the  longer  secondarj  feathers  which  1 
the  perftot  ball-aiid-BOckot  ocelli,  are  peculiarly  c 
[fig.  61).  The  obliijue  longitudinal  stripess  sudilenly  > 
BpwfiTfls  aTid  bci-nme  confused  ;  aud  nbove  this  limit  the  wbola 
upper  end  of  the  feather  (")  is 
covered  with  white  dotSj 
rounded  by  little  black  i 
standing  on  a  dark  gronnc 
The  obliqae  stripe  belanKing  t 
the  uppermost  ocellns  (6)  J 
barely  represented  by  a  veiy 
sliort  irregular  black  mark  xiilh 
the  usual,  curved,  tranverse  base. 
As  this  Btripe  is  thus  abruptly  . 
cut  off,  we  can  perhaps  under- 
stai^d  from  what  bos  gone  before, 
how  it  ia  tbnt  the  upper  tbiekened 
pari  of  the  ring  ia  hereabsent;  for, 
aR  before  stated,  this  thickened  * 
part  apparently  stands  in  Bome 
relation  with  a  broken  prolonga- 
tiou  from  the  next  higher  spot. 
Fr<im  the  absence  of  the  upper 
and  thickened  part  of  the  ring, 
the  uppermost  ocellus,  though 
perfect  in  all  other  respeeiB, 
ajipi^ars  ns  if  its  top  had  been 
olili^iiely  slicefl  o£  It  would. 
I  think,  perplex  any  one,  who 
believes  that  the  plumage  of 
the  Arpms-pheasant  was  created 
EE  we  now  spa  it,  to  account  for 
■imlg  '^^  imperfect  condition  of  the 
uppermost  ocellus.  I  should  add 
that  on  the  secondary  wing- 
™thJ  feather  farthest  from  the  body, 
"''jiT  'wa  ""  Li''V'™St^  ""  *"  ^^^  ocelli  are  smaller  nnd 
c.  PirtbctoceiiM.  lesa  perfect  than  on  the  other 

feathers,  and  have  the  nppei 
part  of  the  ring  deficient,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned.  The 
3inperfei'fi"n  here  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  ftict  that  the 
epot?  on  this  feather  shew  less  tendency  than  uBunl  to  become 
conBuent  into  atripes ;  they  are  on  the  rontrary,  often  broken  up 
into  smaller  fipota.  m  that  two  or  three  rows  run  down  to  the 
rame  ocellus 


L.  ImporfH-t  ball-an 
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another  very  curious  jwint,  first  oiiaerved 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Wood/'  which  deserves  attention.  In  a  photograph, 
given  me  by  Mr.  Ward,  of  a  spocimen  mounted  as  in  tlie  act  of 
display,  it  may  be  Been  that  on  ths  feathers  which  ane  held 
perpendicularly,  the  white  marks  on  the  ocelli,  lepresenting 
light  reflected  from  a  convex  surface,  are  at  the  upper  or 
further  end,  that  is,  are  directed  upwards ;  and  the  bird  whilst 
displaying  himself  on  the  ground  woald  nnturally  be  illuminated 
from  above.  But  here  comLB  the  curious  point,  the  outer 
(others  are  held  almost  horizontally,  and  their  ocelli  ought  like- 
wise to  appear  as  if  illominated  from  above,  and  consequcnlly 
the  wliite  marks  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  upper  sides  of  the 
ocelli ;  asd  wonderful  as  is  the  fact  they  are  thus  placed  1  Hence 
the  ocelli  on  the  several  feafhera,  though  occupying  very  different 
{nsitions  with  respect  to  the  light,  all  appear  as  if  illuminated 
from  above,  Jnst  us  an  iirtist  would  have  shaded  them,  Never- 
tSieless  they  ore  nut  illuminated  Irum  strictly  the  same  point 
as  they  ought  to  Iki;  for  the  white  marks  on  the  ocelli  of  the 
feathers  wliich  are  held  alnjost  liorizontaily,  are  placed  rather 
too  much  towiii'ds  the  further  end ;  that  is  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently lateral.  We  have,  however,  no  right  to  expect  absolute 
perfeution  in  a  part  rendered  ornamental  through  sexual  selec- 
tion, any  more  than  we  have  in  a  part  modified  through  natural 
selection  for  real  use;  for  instance  in  that  wondrous  organ  the 
human  eye.  And  we  kniiwwlmtHelmholtz.  the  highest  authority 
in  Europe  on  the  subject,  has  said  about  the  human  eye;  that 
if  an  optician  had  sold  him  an  instrument  so  careh  ssly  made,  lie 
would  have  thought  himself  fully  juatifiod  in  returning  it°' 

We  have  now  seen  tliat  a  perfect  series  can  be  followed,  from 
aim p!e  spots  to  the  WL>nderfid  ball-and-socket  ornaments.  Mr. 
Gould,  who  kindly  gave  me  some  of  these  feathers,  fully  agrees 
with  mo  in  the  completeness  of  the  gradation.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  stages  in  development  eKliibited  by  the  feathers  on  the 
some  bird,  do  not  at  all  necessarily  shew  lis  the  steps  passed 
through  by  the  exiiuct  pjogenitors  of  the  species;  but  they 
probably  give  us  the  clue  to  the  actual  steps,  and  they  at  loatt 
prove  to  demonstration  that  a  gradation  is  possible.  Bearing  in 
mind  how  carefully  the  male  Argus  pheasant  di^jplnys  his  plumes 
before  the  female,  as  well  as  the  uiuny  facta  rendering  it  probable 
that  female  birds  prefer  the  more  attractive  males,  no  one  who 
admits  the  ^ency  of  sexual  sulection  in  any  case,  will  deny  that 
B  simple  dark  spot  with  some  fulvous  shading  might  be  converted, 
tbrongh  the  approximation  and  modi  Ileal  ion  of  two  adjoiiiicg 

■1  The  '  field,'  Mav  SS,  1B7".  Subjeot*,' Eng.  traoB.  1813,  pp.  SIB, 

«  '  I'opulur  Lectures  on  Suleutilic     £27,  £69, 990. 
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spots,  togethei  witL  some  nlight  increase  of  colour,  into  on  o  of  tlie 
eo-ca.11ed  elliptic  ornaments,  ^'hese  latter  ornaineiits  liave  been 
ahenn  to  many  persons,  and  all  have  admitted  tbnt  tbey  sj-e 
l*antifnl,  some  thinking  them  even  more  bo  than  the  ball-and- 
Bocket  ocelli.  Aa  the  secondary  plumes  became  lengthened 
through  eexual  selection,  and  as  the  elliptic  ornaments  increased 
ill  diameter,  tbeir  colours  apparentl;  became  leas  bright;  imd 
tbea  the  omameulalion  of  the  plumes  had  la  be  gained  by  an 
improvement  in  the  pattern  and  shading;  and  this  procese  vm 
carried  on  until  the  wonderful  ball-and-Bocket  ocelli  were  finally 
developed.  Thus  we  can  understand— and  iu  no  other  way  as 
it  seoiua  to  me— the  pi-esent  condition  and  ori^n  of  the  orn»- 
menta  on  tlie  wing-fcatheiii  of  ihe  Argus  pheasant. 

From  the  light  afforded  hj  the  principle  of  gradation — from 
what  we  know  of  the  laws  of  variation — from  the  changes  whicn 
have  taken  place  in  many  of  our  domesticated  birds — and,  lastly, 
from  the  character  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see  more  clearly)  of  the 
immature  plumage  of  young  birds — we  can  sometimea  indicate 
with  a  certiuu  amount  of  confidence,  the  probable  steps  by  which 
the  malos  have  acquired  their  brilliant  plumage  and  variaus 
ornamente;  yet  in  many  cases  we  are  involved  in  complete 
dHrkneas.  Mr.  Gould  several  years  ago  pointed  out  to  me  a 
Iramming-bird,  the  tTrujiicfeiei'j'itniini,  remarkable  for  the  curions 
differences  between  the  sexes.  The  male,  besides  a  splendid 
gorget,  has  greenish-black  tail>feathers,  with  the  four  centrul 
ones  tipped  with  white ;  in  the  foraale,  as  with  most  of  the  alUed 
species,  the  three  aUtr  tail-feathers  on  each  side  are  tipped  with 
wliite,  so  that  tlie  male  has  the  four  central,  wliilst  tho  female 
has  the  six  exterior  feathers  ornamented  with  wliitc  tix)s.  What 
makes  the  case  more  enrious  is  that,  altliough  the  colouring  of 
the  tail  differs  remarkably  in  both  sexes  of  many  kinds  of 
humming-birds,  Mr.  Gould  does  not  know  a  single  species,  be- 
sides the  UrcHiticte,  in  which  the  male  Las  the  four  central 
feathers  tipped  with  wliite. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  commenting  on  this  case,"  passes  o 
sexual  selection,  and  aeka,  "  What  explanation  does  the  law  of 
"  natural  selection  give  of  such  specific  varieties  as  these  ?"  He 
answers  "none  whatever;"  and  I  quite  agree  with  him.  fiat 
urn  this  be  so  conlidently  said  of  sexual  selection?  ijeeing  in 
how  many  ways  the  tail-feathers  of  humming-birds  differ,  why 
should  not  the  four  central  feathers  have  varied  in  this  one 
Bp«.>cies  alone,  so  as  to  have  acquired  white  tips  ?  The  variationa  I 
may  hsTo  been  gradual,  or  eoniewhat  abrupt  as  in  the  o 
M  -  Tho  Eeiga  of  law,'  lEer,  p.  Mr. 
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recently  given  of  the  humming-birds  near  Bogota,  in  which 
certain  individuals  alone  have  the  "  central  tail-feathers  tipy)ed 
"  with  beautiful  green."  In  the  female  of  the  Urostiote  I 
noticed  extremely  minute  or  rudimental  white  tips  to  the  two 
outer  of  the  four  central  black  tail-feathers ,  so  that  here  we 
have  an  indication  of  change  of  some  kind  in  the  plumage  of 
this  species.  If  we  grant  the  possibility  of  the  central  tail- 
feathers  of  the  male  varying  in  whiteness,  there  is  nothing  stran^^v) 
in  such  variations  having  been  sexually  selected.  The  white 
tips,  together  with  the  small  white  ear-tufts,  certainly  add,  as 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  admits,  to  the  beauty  of  the  male ;  and 
whiteness  is  apparently  appreciated  by  other  birds,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  such  cases  as  the  snow-wliite  male  of  the  Bell-bird. 
The  statement  made  by  Sir  R.  Heron  should  not  be  forgotten, 
namely,  that  his  peahens,  when  debarred  from  access  to  the  pied 
peacock,  would  not  unite  with  any  other  male,  and  during  that 
season  produced  no  offspring.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  variations 
in  the  tail-feathers  of  the  Urosticte  should  have  been  specially 
selected  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  for  the  next  succeeding  genus 
in  the  family  takes  its  name  of  Metallura  from  the  splendour  of 
these  feathers.  We  have,  moreover,  good  evidence  that  humming- 
birds take  especial  pains  in  displaying  their  tail-feathers;  Mr. 
Bolt,^*  after  describing  the  beauty  of  the  Florisuga  mellivora,  says^ 
'*  I  have  seen  the  female  sitting  on  a  branch,  and  two  males 
"  displaying  their  charms  in  front  of  her.  One  would  shoot  up 
*'  like  a  rocket,  then  suddenly  expanding  the  snow-white  tail,  like 
•'  an  inverted  parachute,  slowly  descend  in  front  of  her,  turning 

*  round  gradually  to  shew  off  back  and  front The 

"  exp mded  white  tail  covered  more  space  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
"  bird,  and  was  evidently  the  grand  feature  in  the  performance. 
"  Whilst  one  male  was  descending,  the  other  would  shoot  up 
**  and  come  slowly  down  expanded.  The  entertainment  would 
"  end  in  a  fight  between  the  two  performers ;  but  whether  the 
"  most  beautiful  or  the  most  pugnacious  was  the  accepted 
"  suitor,  I  know  not."  Mr.  Gould,  after  describing  the  peculiar 
plumage  of  the  Urosticte,  adds,  "  that  ornament  and  variety  is 
**  the  sole  object,  I  have  myself  but  little  doubt."**  If  this  be 
admitted,  we  can  perceive  that  the  males  which  during  former 
times  were  decked  in  the  most  elegant  and  novel  manner  would 
have  gained  an  advantage,  not  in  the  ordinary  struggle  for  life, 
but  in  rivalry  with  other  males,  and  would  have  left  a  larger 
number  of  offspring  to  inherit  their  newly-acquii'ed  beauty. 

»*' The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,'         »»*  Introduction  to  the  Trochi- 
1S74,  p.  112.  lidae,'  1861,  p.  110. 
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he  males  nloae  of  aorn<!  (pccles,  nad  botb 
:nloiired — On  sMaBllj-limiteil  iahsrituDai,  ri  a|iplied 
I  and  to  bright! r-coJnnreil  }jlDn]iige-~NidilimUoii  ' 
.ou  of  nnjitial  plamage  dutiug  the  winter. 

\Vk  have  in  this  diopler  to  consider,  why  the  femaloa  of  many . 
Iiii'da  have  not  acquired  tiie  same  ornaments  as  the  male;  ajict' 
why,  on  the  other  hand,  both  sexes  of  many  other  birds 
equally,  or  almost  equally,  ornamented?  In  the  following 
chapter  we  shall  consider  the  few  coses  in  which  the  female  is 
more  eonspicnously  coloured  than  the  mala 

In  my  '  Origm  of  Species  "  I  briefly  su^estod  that  the  long 
tail  of  the  peacock  would  be  inconvenient,  and  the  cunopicuous 
black  colour  of  the  male  capercailzie  dangerous,  to  the  female 
during  the  period  of  incubation ;  and  conecqnentiy  that  tlie 
'  '  a  of  these  charact«ra  from  the  male  to  the  female 
offspring  had  been  checked  through  natural  selection.  I  atilJ 
think  that  this  may  have  occurred  in  some  few  instances:  but 
after  mature  reflection  on  all  the  facts  which  I  have  been  able  to 
collect,  I  am  now  inclined  to  believe  that  when  the  sexee  dilTer, 
the  successive  variations  have  generally  been  from  the  first 
limited  in  their  transmiision  to  the  same  ses  in  which  they  first 
arose.  Since  my  remarks  appeared,  the  subject  of  sexual 
coloration  has  been  discussed  in  some  very  interesting  papers 
by  Mr.  Wallace,'  who  believes  that  in  almost  all  oases  the 
pucccssiTe  variaiions  tended  at  first  to  be  transmitted  ei|Tially 
to  both  sexes;  but  that  the  female  was  saved,  through  natural 
selection,  from  acquiring  the  conspicuous  colours  of  the  male, 
owing  to  the  danger  which  she  would  thus  have  incurred  during 
incubation. 

This  vieo'  nec-essitates  a  tedious  discussion  on  a  d  fScult 
point,  nnTiii'iy,  whether  the  transmission  of  a  character,  which  ie 
at  first  inheriitKl  by  Ixith  sexes,  can  be  subsequently  limited  in 
Its  transmission  to  one  sex  alone  by  means  of  natural  selectitHL 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  as  shewn  in  the  preliminary  chapter  oa 
sexual  selection,  that  characters  which  are  limited  in  theii 
development  to  one  se:  are  always  latent  in  the  other.     An 
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imaginary  illustration  will  best  aid  us  in  seeing  the  difficulty  of 
the  case :  we  may  suppose  tl^t  a  fancier  wished  to  make  a 
breed  of  pigeons,  in  wbich  the  males  alone  should  be  coloured 
of  a  pale  blue,  whilst  the  females  retained  their  former  slaty 
tint.  As  with  pigeons  characters  of  all  kinds  are  usually  trans- 
mitted to  both  sexes  equally,  the  fancier  would  have  to  try  to 
convert  this  latter  form  of  inheritance  into  sexually-limited 
transmission.  All  that  he  could  do  would  be  to  percevere  in 
selecting  every  male  pigeon  which  was  in  the  least  degree  of  a 
paler  blue;  and  the  natural  result  of  this  process,  if  steadily 
carried  on  for  a  long  time,  and  if  the  pale  variations  were 
strongly  inherited  or  often  recurred,  would  be  to  make  his 
whole  stock  of  a  lighter  blue.  But  our  fancier  would  be  com- 
pelled to  match,  generation  after  generation,  his  pale  blue  males 
with  slaty  females,  for  he  wishes  to  keep  the  latter  of  this 
colour.  The  result  would  generally  be  the  production  either  of 
a  mongrel  piebald  lot,  or  more  probably  the  speedy  and 
complete  loss  of  the  pale-blue  tint;  for  the  primordial  slaty 
colour  would  be  transmitted  with  prepotent  force.  Supposing, 
however,  that  some  pale-blue  males  and  slaty  females  were 
produced  during  each  successive  generation,  and  were  always 
crossed  together ;  then  the  slaty  females  would  have,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  much  blue  blood  in  their  veins,  for  their 
fathers,  grandfathers,  &c.,  will  all  have  been  blue  birds.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  conceivable  (though  I  know  of  no 
distinct  facts  rendering  it  probable)  that  the  slaty  females  might 
acquire  so  strong  a  latent  tendency  to  pale-blueness,  that  they 
would  not  destroy  this  colour  in  their  male  of&pring,  their 
female  offspring  still  inheriting  the  slaty  tint.  If  so  the  desired 
end  of  making  a  breed  with  the  two  sexes  permanently  different 
in  colour  might  be  gained. 

The  extreme  importance,  or  rather  necessity  in  the  above  case 
of  the  desired  character,  namely,  pale-blueness,  being  present 
though  in  a  latent  state  in  the  female,  so  that  the  male  offepring 
should  not  be  deteriorated,  will  be  best  appreciated  as  follows : 
the  male  of  Scemmerrings  pheasant  has  a  tail  thirty-seven 
inches  in  length,  whilst  that  of  the  female  is  only  eight  inches; 
the  tail  of  the  male  common  pheasant  is  about  twenty  inches, 
and  that  of  the  female  twelve  inches  long.  Now  if  the  female 
Soemmerring  pheasant  with  her  ihwt  tail  were  crossed  with  the 
male  common  pheasant,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  male 
hybrid  offspring  would  have  a  much  /ov^e/-  tail  than  that  of  the 
pure  offspring  of  the  common  pheasant.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  female  common  pheasant,  with  a  tail  much  longer  than  that 
of  the  female  Soemmerring  pheasant,  were  crossed  with  the  male 


f  the  latter,  tlie  mftle  hybrid  ofiRjirinR  would  bave  a  mucb  | 
>-  tail  tlun  that  of  the  pure  uH'spring  of  Scemmerriug's 
phoaGBnt.' 

Our  foncier,  in  order  to  make  his  new  breed  with  the  malofl 
of  a.  palu-blue  tint,  and  the  females  unchanged,  would  have  to 
continue  selecting  the  males  during  manj'  generations ;  and 
iiacij  stage  of  paleuess  would  have  to  be  fised  in  the  maleR, 
and  rendered  latent  in  the  females.  The  task  would  be  an 
extremely  difficult  one,  and  has  never  been  tried,  but  might 
posEibly  be  successfullj  carried  out.  Tbe  chief  ol«tBcle  would 
lie  the  earl;  and  complete  loss  of  the  pale-blue  tint,  from  the 
necessity  of  reiterated  crosses  with  the  slaty  female,  the  latttr 
not  liaving  at  first  any  latent  tendency  to  produce  pale-bluci 
offspring. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  if  one  or  two  males  were  to  vary  ever  sr. 
slightly  in  paleness,  and  the  variations  were  from  the  first 
limited  in  their  tiaasmission  to  the  male  sex,  the  task  of  making 
K  breed  of  the  desired  kind  would  be  easy,  for  such  males 
would  eimply  have  to  be  selected  and  matched  with  ordinary 
females.  An  analogous  case  lias  actually  occurred,  fur  there  ara 
breeds  of  the  pigeon  in  Belgium*  in  which  the  males  alone  ara 
marked  with  black  strite.  So  attain  Mr.  Tegetmeier  has  recently 
shewn"  that  dragons  not  rarely  produce  silver-coloured  birds, 
which  are  almost  always  hens;  and  he  himself  has  bred  t«ii 
is  ou  the  other  hand  a  very  unusual  event 
when  a  silver  male  is  produced ;  eo  that  nothing  would  be 
r,  if  desired,  thaa  to  make  a  breod  of  dragons  with  blue 
males  and  silver  females.  This  tendency  is  indeed  so  strong 
that  when  Mr.  Tegetmeier  at  last  got  a  silver  male  and  matched 
hiin  with  one  of  the  silver  females,  he  expected  to  get  a  breed 
with  both  sexes  thus  coloured;  lie  was  however  disappointed, 
for  the  young  male  reverted  to  the  blue  colour  of  his  grand- 
father, the  young  female  alone  being  silver.  No  doubi  wiih 
patience  this  tendency  to  reversion  in  the  maks,  reared  from  an 
occasional  silver  male  matched  with  a  silver  hen,  might  be 
eliminated,  and  then  both  eexes  would  be  coloured  alike;  and 
this  very  process  has  been  followed  with  success  by  Ur. 
Bsciuilant  in  the  case  of  silver  turbita. 

With  fowls,  variations  of  colour,  limited  in  thoir  transmit- 
SiDti  to   the   male   sex,   habitually  occur.      When  this  form  of 
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inheritance  prevails,  it  might  well  happen  that  ijome  of  the 
Buccttssive  variiLtLous  would  be  tianBrerred  to  the  female,  who 
would  then  elightly  resemble  the  male,  as  actuall;  occurs  in 
■ome  breeds.  Or  again,  the  greater  number,  but  not  all,  of  llie 
Bucceesive  steps  might  be  transferred  to  buth  eeses,  aud  the 
female  would  tbtn  closely  resemble  the  male.  There  can  haidly 
be  a  doubt  that  tliis  is  the  cause  of  the  male  pouter  pigeon 
haviDg  a.  somewhat  larger  crop,  and  of  the  male  carrier*  pigeon 
haviiig  Gomen'hat  larger  wattles,  than  their  respective  females ; 
Ebr  faaciers  have  uot  selected  one  sex  more  than  the  other,  and 
have  had  no  wish  that  these  characters  should  be  more  strongly 
displayed  in  the  male  than  in  the  femalo,  yet  this  is  the  cose 
with  both  breeds. 

The  same  process  would  have  to  be  followed,  and  the  eaico 
difbculties  encoont^ired,  if  it  were  desired  to  muke  a  breed  with 
[he  females  alone  of  some  new  colour. 

Lastly,  our  fancier  might  wish  to  make  a  breed  with  the  two 
■exes  differing  from  eatih  other,  and  both  from  the  imrcut- 
Bpecies.  Here  the  difficulty  would  be  extrume,  unless  the  suc- 
cessive variations  were  from  the  titst  sexually  limited  on  both 
Bides,  and  then  there  would  be  no  difBculty.  We  see  this  with 
the  fowl;  thus  the  two  sexes  of  the  pencilled  Hamburgha  differ 
greatly  from  each  other,  and  from  the  two  sexes  of  the  abori- 
ginal Galiiii  bunkivd;  and  both  are  now  kept  constant  to  their 
standard  of  excellence  by  continued  sc  lee  lion,  which  would  bo 
impossible  nitlesB  the  distinctive  cburocters  of  both  were  limited 
in  their  transmission.  The  Spanish  fowl  offers  a  more  curious 
ease;  the  male  has  an  immense  comb,  hut  some  of  the  snocessive 
variations,  by  the  accumulation  of  wiiich  it  was  acquired,  appear 
10  bave  been  transferred  to  the  female;  for  she  has  a  comb  many 
times  larger  than  that  of  the  females  of  the  parent-siiecits.  But 
the  comb  of  the  female  differs  in  one  respect  Irom  that  of  the 
3iale,  for  it  ts  apt  to  lop  over;  and  within  a  recent  period  it  has 
been  ordered  by  the  fancy  that  this  sjiould  always  be  the  case, 
and  Euccoss  has  quickly  Ibllowtd  the  order.  Now  tlie  lopping  of 
the  comb  must  be  sexually  limited  in  its  transmission,  otherwise 
it  would  prevent  the  comb  of  the  male  from  being  perfectly 
apright,  which  would  be  abhorrent  lo  every  fancier.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  uprightness  of  the  comb  in  the  male  must 
likewise  be  a  liDsually-Iimited  cbacacter,  otherwise  it  would 
prevent  the  comb  of  the  female  fixim  lopping  over. 

From  the  foregoing  illustrations,  we  see  that  even  with  almost 
unlimited  time  at  command,  it  would  be  an  extremely  difBoult 
and  complex,  perhaps  au  impossible  process,  to  change  one  form 
of  tronsmiesion  into  the  other  through  Helectioa    Therefore, 
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withoat  distinct  evidence  in  each  case,  I  am  anwilliug  to  admil 
that  this  iias  been  ef&cted  in  natural  species.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  mtaus  of  successive  -variatious,  which  were  from  tlio 
firEt  sesuallf  limited  in  tlicir  transmission,  there  would  not  be 
the  least  difficulty  in  rendering  a  male  bird  widely  diffierent  in 
colour  or  in  any  other  character  from  the  female ;  the  latter 
boing  left  unaltered,  or  ehghtly  altered,  or  specially  modified  for 
the  sake  of  protection. 

Aa  bright  coIouib  ftre  of  serrice  to  the  males  in  their  rivalry 
with  other  maUs,  such  colours  would  be  selected,  whtther  or 
not  they  were  transmitted  exclusively  to  the  same  sex.  Conse- 
quently the  females  might  be  espected  often  to  partake  of  the 
brigbtncss  of  the  males  to  a  greater  or  less  degree;  and  tide 
occurs  with  a  host  of  species.  If  all  the  eucceseive  Toriations 
were  transmitt^  squally  to  both  sexos,  the  females  would  be 
indistinguishable  from  the  males;  and  this  likewise  occurs  with 
many  birds.  H,  however,  dull  colours  were  of  high  importance 
for  the  safety  of  the  female  daring  incubation,  as  with  many 
ground  birds,  the  females  which  varied  in  briglitnesa,  or  whicit 
received  through  inheriianee  fi'om  the  males  any  marked  ac- 
cession of  brightness,  would  sooner  or  lattr  lie  destroyed.  But 
the  tendency  in  the  males  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period 
tiansmitting  to  their  female  offspring  their  own  brightnesB, 
would  have  to  be  eliminated  by  a  change  in  the  form  of  in- 
heritance ;  and  this,  as  shewn  by  our  previous  illustration, 
would  be  extremely  difficult.  The  more  probable  result  of  the 
long-cnntinTiod  destruction  of  the  more  briBhtly-coloured  females, 
supposing  the  equal  form  of  transmission  to  prevail,  would  bu 
the  lessening  or  annihilation  of  the  bright  colours  of  the  males, 
owing  lo  their  continual  crossing  with  the  duller  females.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  follow  out  all  the  other  possible  results; 
but  I  may  remind  the  reader  that  if  sesually-hmiled  variations 
in  hnghtuesG  occurred  in  the  females,  even  if  thej  were  not  in 
the  least  injurious  to  them  and  consequently  were  not  elimi- 
nated, yet  they  would  not  be  favoured  or  selected,  for  the  male 
usually  accepts  any  female,  and  does  not  select  the  more  at- 
tractive individuals ;  consequently  these  vaiiations  would  be 
liable  tt>  be  lost,  and  would  have  Uttle  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  race;  and  this  will  aid  in  accounting  for  the  females  being 
oommonly  duller-eolonred  than  the  males. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  instances  were  given,  to  which  many 
might  nere  be  added,  of  variations  cccurring  at  various  ages,  and 
iuhedted  at  the  corraspouding  age.  It  was  also  shewn  that  va- 
riations which  occur  lat«  in  life  are  commonly  transmitted  to  thv 
game  mi  in  which  they  first  apiienr ;  whilst  variations  ooourring 
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early  in  life  are  apt  to  be  transmitted  to  both  sexes ;  not  that  all 
the  cases  of  sexually-limited  transmission  can  thus  be  accounted 
for.  It  was  further  she\\n  that  if  a  male  bird  varied  by  be- 
coming brighter  whilst  young,  such  variations  would  be  of  no 
service  until  the  age  for  reproduction  had  arrived,  and  there 
was  competition  between  rival  males.  But  in  the  case  of  birds 
hving  on  the  ground  and  commonly  in  need  of  the  protection  of 
lull  colours,  bright  tints  would  be  far  more  dangerous  to  the 
young  and  inexperienced,  than  to  the  adult  males.  Conse- 
quently the  males  which  varied  in  brightness  whilst  young 
would  suffer  much  destruction  and  be  eliminated  through 
natural  selection ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  males  which  varied  in 
this  manner  when  nearly  mature,  notwithstanding  that  they 
were  exposed  to  some  additional  danger,  might  survive,  and 
from  being  favoured  through  sexual  selection,  would  procreate 
their  kind.  As  a  relation  often  exists  between  the  period  of 
variation  and  the  form  of  transmission,  if  the  bright-coloured 
young  males  were  destroyed  and  the  mature  ones  were  suc- 
cessful in  their  courtship,  the  males  alone  would  acquire  bril- 
liant colours  and  would  transmit  them  exclusively  to  their 
male  offspring.  But  I  by  no  means  wish  to  maintain  that  the 
influence  of  age  on  the  form  of  transmission,  is  the  sole  cause  of 
the  great  difference  in  brilliancy  between  the  sexes  of  many 
birds. 

When  the  sexes  of  birds  differ  in  colour,  it  is  interesting  to 
determine  whether  the  males  alone  have  been  modified  by  sexual 
selection,  the  females  having  been  left  unchanged,  or  only  partially 
and  indirectly  thus  changed ;  or  whether  the  females  have  been 
specially  modified  through  natural  selection  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tection. I  will  therefore  discuss  this  question  at  some  length, 
even  more  fully  than  its  intrinsic  importance  deserves ;  for  varioua 
curious  collateral  points  may  thus  be  conveniently  considered. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  subject  of  colour,  more  especially  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Wallace's  conclusions,  it  may  be  useful  to 
discuss  some  other  sexual  differences  under  a  similar  point  of 
view.  A  breed  of  fowls  formerly  existed  in  Germany^  in  which 
the  hens  were  furnished  with  spurs ;  they  were  good  layers,  but 
they  so  greatly  disturbed  their  nests  with  their  spurs  that  they 
could  not  be  allowed  to  sit  on  their  own  eggs.  Hence  at  one  time 
it  appeared  to  me  probable  that  with  the  females  of  the  wild 
Galliuacese  the  development  of  spurs  had  been  checked  through 
natural  selection,  from  the  injury  thus  caused  to  their  nests. 
This  seemed  all  the  more  probable,  as  wing-spurs,  which  would 
not  be  injurious  during  incubation,  are  often  as  well-developed 
0  Bechstem,  *  Naturgesch.  Deutschlands,'  1793,  B.  iii.  8.  339. 
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in  the  female  as  in  the  male ;  though  in  not  a  few  cases  they  are 
rather  larger  in  the  male.  When  the  male  is  furnished  with 
leg-spurs  the  female  almost  always  exhibits  rudiments  of  them, 
— the  rudiment  sometimes  consisting  of  a  mere  scale,  as  in 
Gallus.  Hence  it  might  be  argued  tliat  the  females  had  abori- 
ginally been  furnished  with  well-developed  spurs,  but  that  these 
liad  subsequently  been  lost  through  disuse  or  natural  selection. 
But  if  this  view  be  admitted,  it  would  have  to  be  extended  to 
innumerable  other  cases;  and  it  implies  that  the  female  pro- 
genitors of  the  existing  spur-bearing  species  were  once  encum- 
bered with  an  injurious  appendage. 

In  some  few  genera  and  species,  as  in  Galloperdix,  Acomus, 
and  the  Javan  peacock  {Pavo  muticus),  the  females,  as  well  as 
the  males,  possess  well-developed  leg-spurs.  Are  we  to  infer  from 
this  fact,  that  they  construct  a  different  sort  of  nest  from  that 
made  by  their  nearest  allies,  and  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  their 
spurs ;  so  that  the  spurs  have  not  been  removed.  Or  are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  females  of  these  several  species  especially  require 
spurs  for  their  defence  ?  It  is  a  more  probable  conclusion  that 
both  the  presence  and  absence  of  spurs  in  the  females  result 
from  different  laws  of  inheritance  having  prevailed,  indepen- 
dently of  natural  selection.  With  the  many  females  in  which 
spurs  appear  as  rudiments,  we  may  conclude  that  some  few  of 
the  successive  variations,  through  which  they  were  developed  in 
the  males,  occurred  very  early  in  life,  and  were  consequently 
transferred  to  the  females.  In  the  other  and  much  rarer  cases, 
in  which  the  females  possess  fully  developed  spurs,  we  may 
conclude  that  all  the  successive  variations  were  transferred  to 
them ;  and  that  they  gradually  acquired  and  inherited  the  habit 
of  not  disturbing  their  nests. 

The  vocal  organs  and  the  feathers  variously-modified  for  pro- 
ducing soimd,  as  well  as  the  proper  instincts  for  using  them, 
often  diflfer  in  the  two  sexes,  but  are  sometimes  the  same  in  boUi. 
Can  such  differences  be  accounted  for  by  the  males  having 
acquired  these  organs  and  instincts,  whilst  the  females  have 
been  saved  from  inheriting  them,  on  account  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  would  have  been  exposed  by  attracting  the  attention 
of  birds  or  beasts  of  prey  ?  This  does  not  seem  to  me  probable, 
when  we  think  of  the  multitude  of  birds  which  with  impunity 
gladden  the  country  with  their  voices  during  the  spring.''    It  is 

7  Daines    Barvington,     however,  cubation.     He  adds,  that  a  similar 

thought  it  probable  ('Phil.  Transact.'  view  may  possibly  account  tor  the 

1773,  p.  164)  that  few  female  birds  inferiority   of    the   female    to    tha 

wing,  because  the  talent  would  have  male  in  plumage, 
been  dangerous  to  them  duriog  in- 
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a  safer  conclusion  that,  as  vocal  and  instrumental  organs  are  of 
special  service  oiily  to  the  males  during  their  courtship,  these 
organs  were  developed  through  sexual  selection  and  their  cor- 
st^nt  use  in  that  sex  alone  —the  successive  variations  and  the 
effects  of  use  having  been  from  the  first  more  or  less  limited  in 
ti'ansmission  to  the  male  oflfspriiig. 

Many  analogous  cases  could  be  adduced ;  those  for  instance  of 
the  plumes  on  the  head  being  generally  longer  in  the  male  than 
in  the  female,  sometimes  of  equal  length  in  both  sexes,  and 
occasionally  absent  in  the  female, — these  several  cases  occuring 
in  the  same  group  of  birds.  It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for 
such  a  difference  between  the  sexes  by  the  female  having  been 
l>enefited  by  possessing  a  slightly  shorter  crest  than  the  male, 
and  its  consequent  diminution  or  complete  suppression  through 
natural  selection.  But  I  will  take  a  more  favourable  case, 
namely  the  length  of  the  tail.  The  long  train  of  the  peacock 
would  have  been  not  only  inconvenient  but  dangerous  to  tho 
peahen  during  the  period  of  incubation  and  whilst  accompany- 
ing her  young.  Hence  there  is  not  the  least  a  'priiH  improba- 
bility in  the  development  of  her  tail  having  been  checked 
through  natural  selection.  But  the  females  of  various  phea- 
sants, which  apparently  are  exposed  on  their  open  nests  to  as 
much  danger  as  the  peahen,  have  tails  of  considerable  length. 
The  females  as  well  as  the  males  of  the  Menura  superba  have 
long  tails,  and  they  build  a  domed  nest,  which  is  a  great 
anomaly  in  so  large  a  bird.  Naturalists  have  wondered  how  the 
female  Menura  could  manage  her  tail  during  incubation :  but  it 
is  now  known  ®  that  she  *'  enters  the  nest  head  first,  and  then 
"  turns  round  with  her  tail  sometimes  over  her  back,  but  more 

often  bent  round  by  her  side.    Thus  in  time  the  tail  becomes 

quite  askew,  and  is  a  tolerable  guide  to  the  length  of  time  the 
**  bird  has  been  sitting."  Both  sexes  of  an  Australian  kingfishei 
{Ta/nyaipteriL  sylvia)  have  the  middle  tail-feathers  greatly  length- 
ened, and  the  female  makes  her  nest  in  a  hole ;  and  as  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Sharpe  these  feathers  become  much 
crumpled  during  incubation. 

In  these  two  latter  cases  the  great  length  of  the  tail-feathers 
must  be  in  some  degree  inconvenient  to  the  female ;  and  as  in  both 
species  the  tail  feathers  of  the  female  are  somewhat  shorter  than 
those  of  the  male,  it  might  be  argued  that  their  full  development 
had  been  prevented  through  natural  selection.  But  if  the 
development  of  the  tail  of  the  peahen  had  been  checked  only 
when  it  became  inconveniently  or  dangerously  great,  she  would 
have  retained  a  much  longer  tail  than  she  actually  possesses  • 
•  Mr.  Ramsay,  in  '  Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc'  1868,  p.  50. 
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for  her  tail  is  not  nearly  so  long,  relatively  to  the  size  of  her 
body,  as  that  of  many  female  pheasants,  nor  longer  than  that 
of  the  female  turkey.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in 
accordance  with  this  view  as  soon  as  the  tail  of  the  peahen 
became  dangerously  long,  and  its  development  was  consequently 
checked,  she  would  have  continually  reacted  on  her  male  pn>- 
geny,  -and  thus  have  prevented  the  peacock  from  acquiring  his 
present  magnificent  train.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  the 
length  of  the  tail  in  the  peacock  and  its  shortness  in  the  pea- 
hen are  the  result  of  the  requisite  variations  in  the  male  having 
been  from  the  first  transmitted  to  the  male  offspring  alone. 

We  are  led  to  a  nearly  similar  conclusion  with  respect  to  the 
length  of  the  tail  in  the  various  species  of  pheasants.  In  the  Eared 
pheasant  (Crosaoptilon  auritum.)  the  tail  is  of  equal  length  in  bt»th 
sexes,  namely,  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches ;  in  the  common  phea- 
sant it  is  about  twenty  inches  long  in  the  male  and  twelve  in  the 
female ;  in  Soemmerring's  pheasant,  thirty-seven  inches  in  the 
male  and  only  eight  in  the  female ;  and  lastly  in  Reeve's  phea- 
sant it  is  sometimes  actually  seventy-two  inches  long  in  the  male 
and  sixteen  in  the  female.  Thus  in  the  several  species,  the  tail  of 
the  female  differs  much  in  length,  irrespectively  of  that  of  the 
male ;  and  this  can  be  accounted  for,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with 
much  more  probability,  by  the  laws  of  inheritance, — that  is  by 
the  successive  variations  having  been  from  the  first  more  or  less 
closely  limited  in  their  transmission  to  the  male  sex,  than  by  the 
agency  of  natural  selection,  resulting  from  the  length  of  tail  being 
more  or  less  injurious  to  the  females  of  these  several  allied  species. 

We  may  now  consider  Mr.  Wallace's  arguments  in  regard  to 
the  sexual  coloration  of  birds.  He  believes  that  the  bright  tints 
originally  acquired  through  sexual  selection  by  the  males,  would 
in  all,  or  almost  all  cases,  have  been  transmitted  to  the  females, 
unless  the  transference  had  been  checked  through  natural  selec- 
tion. I  may  here  remind  the  reader  that  various  facts  opposed 
to  til  is  view  have  already  been  given  under  reptiles,  amphibians, 
fishes,  and  lepidoptera.  Mr.  Wallace  rests  his  belief  chiefly, 
but  not  exclusively,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter, 
on  the  following  statement,®  that  when  both  sexes  are  coloured 
in  a  very  conspicuous  manner,,  the  nest  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  conceal  the  sitting  bird;  but  when  there  is  a  marked 
contrast  of  colour  between  the  <5exes,  the  male  being  gay  and 
the  female  dull-coloured,  the  nest  is  open  and  exposes  the 
sitting  bird  to  view.  This  coincidence,  as  far  as  it  goes,  cer- 
tainly seems  to  favour  the  belief  that  the  females  which  sit  on 
•  *  Jomnal  of  Tr.i7el,*  edited  by  A.  Murray,  vol.  i.  1868,  p.  78. 
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open  nests  have  been  specially  modified  for  the  sake  of  piotec- 
tion ;  but  we  slmll  presently  see  that  there  is  anotlier  and  more 
probable  explanation,  namely,  that  conspicuous  females  have 
acquired  the  instinct  of  building  domed  nests  oftener  than  dull- 
coloured  birds.  Mr.  Wallace  admits  that  there  are,  as  might 
liave  been  expected,  some  exceptions  to  his  two  rules,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  exceptions  are  not  so  numerous  as  seriously 
to  invalidate  them. 

There  is  in  the  first  place  much  truth  in  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
remark  ^"  that  a  large  domed  nest  is  more  conspicuous  to  an 
enemy,  especially  to  all  tree-haunting  carnivorous  animals,  than 
a  smaller  open  nest.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  with  many  birds 
which  build  open  nests,  the  male  sits  on  the  eggs  and  aids  the 
female  in  feeding  the  young:  this  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with 
Pyrauya  oestivi^^  one  of  the  most  splendid  birds  in  the  United 
States,  the  male  being  vermilion,  and  the  female  light  brownish- 
green.  Now  if  brilliant  colours  had  been  extremely  dangerous 
to  birds  whilst  sitting  on  their  open  nests,  the  males  in  these 
cases  would  have  suffered  greatly.  It  might,  however,  be  of 
such  paramount  importance  to  the  male  to  be  brilliantly  coloured, 
in  oi*der  to  beat  his  rivals,  that  this  may  have  more  than  com- 
pensated some  additional  danger. 

Mr.  Wallace' admits  that  with  the  King-crows  (Dicrurus), 
Orioles,  and  Pittidse,  the  females  are  conspicuously  coloured, 
yet  build  open  nests ;  but  he  urges  that  the  birds  of  the  first 
group  are  highly  pugnacious  and  could  defend  themselves ;  that 
those  of  the  second  group  take  extreme  care  in  cpncealing  their 
open  nests,  l»ut  this  does  not  invariably  hold  good ; "  and  that 
with  the  birds  of  the  third  grouf)  the  females  are  brightly 
coloured  chiefly  on  the  under  surface.  Besides  these  cases, 
pigeons  which  are  sometimes  brightly,  and  almost  always  con- 
spicuously coloured,  and  which  are  notoriously  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  birds  of.  prey,  offer  a  serious  exception  to  the  rule,  for 
they  almost  always  build  open  and  exposed  nests.  In  another 
large  family,  that  of  the  humming-birds,  all  the  species  build 
open  nests,  yet  with  some  of  the  most  gorgeous  species  the  sexes 
are  alike ;  and  in  the  majority,  the  females,  though  less  brilliant 
than  the  males,  are  brightly  coloured.  Nor  can  it  be  maintained 
that  all  female  humming-birds,  which  are  brightly  coloured, 
escape  detection  by  their  tints  being  green,  for  some  display  on 
their  upper  surfaces  red,  blue,  and  other  colours." 

'«  <  Journal  of  Travel,'  edited  by  "  Jerdon,  *  Birds  of  India,'  vol. 

A.  Murray,  vol.  i.  18G8,  p.  281.  ii.  p.    108.     Gould's  *  Handbook  of 

*'  Audubon,  '  Ortiirnological  Bio-  the  Bird.<*  of  Australia,'  vol.  i.  p.  4t>3. 

grr.phy,'  vol.  i.  p.  2:33.  "  Ft.r  instance,  the  female  Eupe- 
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In  regard  to  birds  which  build  in  holes  or  construct  domed 
nostSj  other  advantages,  as  Mr.  Wallace  remarks,  besides  con- 
cealment are  gained,  such  as  shelter  from  the  rain,  greater 
warmth,  and  in  hot  countries  protection  from  the  sun ; "  so  that 
it  is  no  valid  objection  to  his  view  that  many  birds  having  both 
sexes  obscarely  coloured  build  concealed  nests.'*  The  female 
Horn-bill  (^Buceros),  for  instance,  of  India  and  Africa  is  protected 
during  incubation  with  extraordinary  care,  for  she  plasters  up 
with  her  own  excrement  the  orifice  of  the  hole  in  which  she  Kits 
on  her  eggs,  leaving  only  a  small  orifice  through  which  the  male 
feeds  her ;  she  is  thus  kept  a  close  prisoner  during  the  whole 
period  of  incubation ; "  yet  female  horn-bills  are  not  more  con- 
spicuously coloured  than  many  other  birds  of  equal  size  which 
build  open  nests.  It  is  a  more  serious  objection  to  Mr.  Wallace's 
view,  as  is  admitted  by  him,  that  in  some  few  groups  the  males 
are  brilliantly  coloured  and  the  females  obscure,  and  yet  the 
latter  batch  their  eggs  in  domed  nests.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
GrallinsB  of  Australia,  the  Superb  Warblers  (Maluridffl)  of  the 
same  country,  the  Sun-birds  (NectarinisB),  and  with  several  of 
the  Australian  Honey-suckers  or  Meliphagidae." 

If  we  look  to  the  birds  of  England  we  shall  see  that  there  is  no 
close  and  general  relation  between  the  colours  of  the  female  and 
the  nature  of  the  nest  which  is  constructed.  About  forty  of  our 
British  birds  (excluding  those  of  large  size  which  could  defend 
themselves)  build  in  holes  in  banks,  rocks,  or  tnes,  or  construct 
domed  nests.  If  we  take  the  colours  of  the  female  goldfinch, 
bullfinch,  or  blackbird,  as  a  standard  of  the  degree  of  con- 
spicuousness,  which  is  not  highly  dangerous  to  the  sitting 
female,  then  out  of  the  alx)ve  forty  birds,  the  females  of  only 
twelve  can  be  considered  as  conspicuous  to  a  dangerous  degree. 


tomena  macroura  has  the  head  and 
tail  dark  blue  with  reddish  loins; 
the  female  Lampomis  porphyrurus 
is  blackish-green  on  the  upper 
surface,  with  the  lores  and  sides  of 
the  throat  crimson;  the  female 
Kulampis  juguhris  has  the  top  of 
the  head  and  back  green,  but  the 
loins  and  the  tail  are  crimson. 
Many  other  instances  of  hi<;hly 
conspicuous  females  could  be  given. 
See  Mr.  Gould's  mnguificent  work 
on  this  family. 

'*  Mr.  Salvin  noticed  in  Guate- 
mala ('Ibis,'  1854,  p.  G75)  that 
hummiug-birds  were  m»Tch  more 
jinwilli  m  to  lea"'"  their  nest*' during 


very  hot  weather,  when  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly,  as  if  their 
fggs  would  be  thus  injured,  than 
during  cool,  cloudy,  or  rainy  weather. 

"  1  may  specify,  as  instances  of 
dull-coloured  birds  building  con- 
cenled  nests,  the  species  belonging 
to  eight  Australian  genera,  d«- 
scribed  in  Gould's  *  Handbook  of  the 
Hi  ids  of  Australia,*  vol.  i.  pp.  340, 
'6&2,  3Hr>,  :i8;i,  :i87,  389,  391,  414. 

'°  Mr.  C.  Home,  *  Froc.  Zoolog. 
Soc*  18(59,  p.  243. 

'^  On  the  nidification  and  coloun 
of  these  latter  species,  see  GouldV 
♦  Handbook,'  &c.,  vol.  i.  pp.  504,  5'i7 
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the  remaining  twenty-eight  being  inconspicuous.^®  Nor  is  there 
any  close  relation  within  the  same  genus  between  a  well-pro- 
nounced difference  in  colour  between  the  sexes,  and  the  nature 
ol  the  nest  constructed.  Thus  the  male  house  sparrow  (Pass«r 
dorrK^sticus)  differs  much  from  the  female,  the  male  tree- sparrow 
{P.  7A/(m^a7i//s) ' hardly  at  all,  and  yet  both  build  well-concealed 
nests.  The  two  sexes  of  the  common  fly-catcher  (Musicapa 
grisold)  can  hardly  be  distinguished,  whilst  the  sexes  cf  the 
pied  fly-catcher  (^M.  luctuoaa)  differ  considerably,  and  both 
species  build  in  holes  or  conceal  their  nests.  The  female  black- 
bird {Tardus  merula)  differs  much,  the  female  ring-ouzel  (T. 
ti/rquatus)  differs  less,  and  the  female  common  thrush  (  jT.  musicus) 
hardly  at  all  from  their  respective  males ;  yet  all  build  open  nests. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  not  very  distantly-allied  water-ouzel 
(Cindus  aquaticus)  builds  a  domed  nest,  and  the  sexes  differ 
about  as  much  as  in  the  ring-ouzel.  The  black  and  red  grouse 
(Tetrao  tttri-x  and  7'.  scoticus)  build  open  nests  in  equally  well- 
concealed  spots,  but  in  the  one  species  the  sexes  differ  greatly, 
and  in  the  other  very  little. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  objections,  I  cannot  doubt, 
after  reading  Mr.  Wallace's  excellent  essay,  that  looking  to  the 
birds  of  the  world,  a  large  majority  of  the  species  in  wiiich  the 
females  are  conspicuously  coloured  (and  in  this  case  the  males 
with  rare  exceptions  are  equally  conspicuous),  build  concealed 
nests  for  the  sake  of  protection.  Mr.  Wallace  enumerates"  a 
long  series  of  groups  in  which  this  rule  holds  good ;  but  it  will 
suffice  here  to  give,  as  instances,  the  more  familiar  groups  of 
kingfishers,  toucans,  trogons,  puff- birds  (CapitonidflB),  plantain- 
eaters  (MusophagSB),  woodpeckers,  and  parrots.  Mr.  Wallace 
believes  that  in  these  groups,  as  the  males  gradually  acquired^ 
through  sexual  selection  their  brilliant  colours,  these  were 
transferred  to  the  females  and  were  not  eliminated  by  natural 
selection,  owing  to  the  protection  which  they  already  enjoyed 


*®  I  have  consulted,  on  this  sub- 
ject, Macgillivray's  '  British  Birds,* 
and  though  doubts  may  be  enter- 
tained in  some  cases  in  regard  to 
the  degree  of  concealment  of  the 
nest,  and  to  the  degree  of  cou- 
spicuousness  of  the  femnle,  yet  the 
following  birds,  which  all  lay  their 
eggs  in  holes  or  in  domed  nests,  can 
hardly  be  considered,  by  the  above 
It  \ndard,  as  conspicuous:  Passer, 
2  species;  Sturuus,  of  which  the 
female  is  considerably  less  brilliant 
than  the  male ;  Cinclus  ;  Motacilla 


boarula  (?);  Erithacus  (?) ;  Fru- 
ticola,  2  sp. ;  Saxicola ;  Kuticilla,  2 
sp. ;  Sylvia,  3  sp. ;  Parus,  3  sp. ; 
Mecistura;  Anorthura ;  Certhia; 
Sitta ;  Yunx ;  Musdcapa,  2  sp. ; 
Hirnndo,  3  sp. ;  and  Cypselus.  The 
females  of  the  following  12  birds 
may  be  considered  as  'v^nspicuocs, 
according  to  the  same  standard, 
viz..  Pastor,  Motacilla  alba,  Paruf 
major  and  P.  caeruleus,  Upupa,  PicuSj 
4  sp.,  Coracias,  Alcedo,  and  Meropss 
"  *  Journal  of  Travel,*  elitcd  by 
A.  Murray,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 
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from  their  manner  of  nidification.  According  to  this  view,  their 
present  ncanner  of  nesting  was  acquired  before  their  present 
ooloTirs.  But  it  seems  to  me  much  more  probable  that  in  most 
cases,  as  the  females  were  gradually  rendered  more  and  more 
brilliant  from  partaking  of  the  colours  of  the  male,  they  were 
gradually  led  to  chtJige  their  instincts  (supposing  that  they 
originally  built  open  nests),  and  to  seek  protection  by  building 
domed  or  concealed  nests.  No  one  who  studies,  for  instance, 
Audubon's  account  of  the  differences  in  the  nests  of  the  same 
species  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  United  States,^®  will  feel 
any  great  difl&culty  in  admitting  that  birds,  either  by  a  change 
(in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word)  of  their  habits,  or  tlirough  the 
natural  selection  of  so-called  spontaneous  variations  of  instinct, 
might  readily  be  led  to  modify  their  manner  of  nesting. 

This  way  of  viewing  the  relation,  as  far  as  it  holds  good^ 
between  the  bright  colours  of  female  birds  and  their  manner  of 
nesting,  receives  some  support  from  certain  cases  occurring  in 
the  Sahara  Desert.  Here,  as  in  most  other  deserts,  various  birds, 
and  many  other  animals,  have  had  their  colours  adapted  in  a 
wonderful  manner  to  the  tints  of  the  surrounding  surface. 
Nevertheless  there  are,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tristram,  some  curious  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  thus  the  male  of 
the  Monticola  cyavea  is  conspicuous  from  his  bright  blue  colour, 
and  the  female  almost  equally  conspicuous  from  her  mottled 
brown  and  white  plumage;  both  sexes  of  two  species  of  Dio- 
molsea  are  of  a  lustrous  black ;  so  that  these  three  species  are  far 
from  receiving  protection  from  their  colours,  yet  they  are  able  to 
survive,  for  they  have  acquired  the  habit  of  taking  refuge  from 
danger  in  holes  or  crevices  in  the  rocks. 

^  With  respect  to  the  above  groups  in  which  the  females  are 
conspicuously  coloured  and  build  concealed  nests,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  each  separate  species  had  its  nidifying 
instinct  specially  modified ;  but  only  that  the  early  progenitors 
of  each  group  were  gradually  led  to  build  domed  or  concealed 
nests,  and  afterwards  transmitted  this  instinct,  together  with 
their  bright'Colours,  to  their  modified  descendants.  As  far  as  it 
can  bo  trusted,  the  conclusion  is  interesting,  that  sexual  selectioK, 
together  with  equal  or  nearly  equal  inheritanc6  by  both  sexes^ 
have  indirectly  determined  the  manner  of  nidification  of  whole 
groups  of  birds. 

According  to  Mr.  Wallace,  even  in  the  groups  in  which  the 
females,  from  being  protected  in  domed  nests  during  incubation, 

*^  See  many  statements  In  the  the  nests  of  Italian  birds  by  En^emc 
*Ornithol(»gical  Biography.*  See,  Bettoni,  in  the  *  Atti  della  S<M*iet^ 
ll>o.  Home  cur.ous    observ.'tions  on      Italiana,'  vol.  xi.  1800,  p.  487. 
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bave  not  had  their  bright  colours  eliminated  through  natural 
Belectiou,  the  males  often  differ  in  a  slight,  and  occasionally  in  a 
considerable  degree,  from  the  females.  This  is  a  significant  feet, 
for  such  differences  in  colour  must  be  accounted  for  by  some  of 
the  variations  in  the  males  having  been  from  the  first  limited  in 
transmission  to  the  same  sex ;  as  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that 
these  differences,  especially  when  very  slight,  serve  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  female.  Thus  all  the  species  in  the  splendid  group 
of  the  Trogons  build  in  holes;  and  Mr.  Gould  gives  figures  ^^  of 
both  sexes  of  twenty -five  species,  in  all  of  which,  with  one  partial 
exception,  the  sexes  differ  sometimes  slightly,  sometimes  con- 
spciuously,  in  colour, — the  males  being  always  finer  than  the 
females,  though  the  latter  are  likewise  beautiful.  All  the  species 
of  kingfishers  build  in  holes,  and  with  most  of  the  species  the 
sexes  are  equally  brilliant,  and  thus  far  Mr.  Wallace's  rule  holds 
good ;  but  in  some  of  the  Australian  species  the  colours  of  the 
females  are  rather  less  vivid  than  those  of  the  male;  and  in  one 
splendidly-coloured  species,  the  sexes  differ  so  much  that  they 
were  at  first  thought  to  be  specifically  distinct.'^'*  Mr.  R.  B.  Sharpe, 
who  has  especially  studied  this  group,  has  shewn  me  some 
American  species  (Cer^'le)  in  which  the  breast  of  the  male  is 
belted  with  black.  Again,  in  Carcineutes,  the  difference  between 
the  sexes  is  conspicuous  :  in  the  male  the  upper  surface  is  dull- 
blue  bauded  with  black,  the  lower  surface  being  partly  fawn- 
coloured,  and  there  is  much  red  about  the  head ;  in  the  female 
the  upper  surface  is  reddish-brown  banded  with  black,  and  the 
lower  surface  white  with  black  markings.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact,  as  shewing  now  the  same  peculiar  style  of  sexual  colouring 
often  characterises  allied  forms,  that  in  three  species  of  Dacelo 
the  male  differs  from  the  female  only  in  the  tail  being  dull-blue 
banded  with  black,  whilst  that  of  the  female  is  brown  with 
blackish  bars ;  so  that  here  the  tail  differs  in  colour  in  the  two 
sexes  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  whole  upper  surface  in 
the  two  sexes  of  Carcineutes. 

With  parrots,  which  likewise  build  in  holes,  we  find  analogous 
cases :  in  most  of  the  species  both  sexes  are  brilhantly  coloured 
and  indistinguishable,  but  in  not  a  few  species  the  males  are 
coloured  rather  more  vividly  than  the  females,  or  even  very 
differently  from  them.  Thus,  besides  other  strongly-marked 
differences,  the  whole  under  sui'face  of  the  male  King  Lory 
(Aprosmictus  scapulntus)  is  scarlet,  whilst  the  throat  and  chest  of 
the  female  is  green  tinged  with  red  :  in  the  Euphema  splendida 

*'  See  his  'Monograph  of  the  'Handbook  to  the  Birds  of  Aus- 
rrotjunida:,*  tirst  edition.  tralia,*  vol.  i.  p.  133;  see,  also,  jp 

"^^  iNamely  Cyaualcyou.     Gouid*s      130,  136. 
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there  is  a  similar  difference,  the  face  and  wing-coverls  moreover 
of  the  female  being  of  a  paler  blue  than  in  the  male.^  In  the 
family  of  the  tits  {FarihCb),  which  build  concealed  nests,  the 
female  of  our  common  blue  tomtit  (^Farus  cceruleus)  is  "  much 
'*  less  brightly  coloui'ed  '*  than  the  male ;  and  in  the  magnificent 
Sultan  yellow  tit  of  India  the  difference  is  greater.^ 

Again  in  the  great  group  of  the  woodpeckers,'"  the  sexes  are 
generally  nearly  alike,  but  in  the  Mtgapicus  vuh'dus  all  those 
parts  of  the  head,  neck,  and  breast,  which  are  crimson  in  the 
male  are  pale  brown  in  the  female.  As  in  several  woodpeckers 
the  head  of  the  male  is  bright  crimson,  whilst  that  of  the  female 
is  plain,  it  occurred  to  me  that  tliis  colour  niight  possibly  make 
the  female  dangerously  conspicuous,  whenever  she  put  her  head 
out  of  the  hole  containing  her  nest,  and  consequently  that  this 
colour,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Wallace's  belief,  had  been  elimi- 
nated. This  view  is  strengthened  by  what  Malherbe  slates  with 
respect  to  Jjidopicibs  mrlotta ;  namely,  that  the  young  females, 
like  the  young  males,  have  some  crimson  about  their  heads, 
but  that  this  colour  disappears  in  the  adult  female,  whilst  it  is 
intensified  in  the  adult  male.  Nevertheless  the  following  con- 
siderations render  this  view  extremely  doubtful :  the  male  takes 
a  fair  share  in  incubation,^®  and  would  be  thus  almost  equally 
exposed  to  danger ;  both  sexes  of  many  species  have  their  heads 
of  an  equally  bright  crimson ;  in  other  species  the  difference 
l)etween  the  sexes  in  the  amount  of  scarlet  is  so  slight  that  it 
can  hardly  make  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  danger 
incurred;  and  lastly,  the  colouring  of  the  head  in  the  two  sexes 
often  differs  slightly  in  other  ways. 

The  cases,  as  yet  given,  of  slight  and  graduated  differences  in 
colour  between  the  males  and  females  in  the  groups,  in  which  as 
a  general  rule  the  sexes  resemble  each  other,  all  relate  to  species 
which  build  domed  or  concealed  nests.  But  similar  gradations 
may  likewise  be  observed  in  groups  in  which  the  sexes  as  a 
general  rule  resemble  each  other,  but  which  build  open  nests. 
As  I  have  before  instanced  the  Australian  parrots,  so  I  may  here 
instance,  without  giving  any  details,  the  Australian  pigeons." 
It  deserves  especial  notice  that  in  all  these  cases  the  slight 

"  Every  gradation  of  difference  taken   from    M.    Malherbe's   niag- 

between  the  sexes  may  be  followed  nificent  *  Monographic  des  Picidees,' 

in  the    psirrots   of  Australia.     See  1861. 

CJould's  'Handbook,*  &c.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  *•  Audubon's  *  Ornithological  Bio- 

14-102.  graphy,*  vol.  ii.  p.  75;  see  also  the 

**  Macgillivray's  '  British  Birds,*  *lbis,'  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

vol.   li.   p.  4;J3.     Jcrdon,  'Birds  of  *^  Goulds    *  Handbook     to      th€ 

India,'  vol.  ii.  p.  282.  Birds  of  Australia/  voL  ii.  pp    109- 

'*  All    the   foil  >wing   facts    are  14y. 
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differences  in  plumage  between  the  sexes  are  of  the  same  general 
nature  as  the  occasionally  greater  differences.  A  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact  has  already  been  afforded  by  those  kingfishers  in 
which  either  the  tail  alone  or  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the 
plumage  differs  in  the  same  manner  in  the  two  sexes.  Similar 
cases  may  be  observed  with  parrots  and  pigeons.  The  differ- 
ences in  colour  between  the  sexes  of  the  same  species  are,  also, 
of  the  same  general  nature  as  the  differences  in  colour  between 
the  distinct  species  of  the  same  group.  For  when  in  a  group  in 
which  the  sexes  are  usually  alike,  the  male  differs  considerably 
from  the  female,  he  is  not  coloured  in  a  quite  new  style.  Hence 
we  may  infer  that  wiihin  the  same  group  the  special  colours  of 
both  sexes  when  they  are  alike,  and  the  colours  of  the  male,  when 
he  differs  slightly  or  even  considerably  from  the  female,  have 
been  in  most  cases  determined  by  the  same  general  cause ;  this 
being  sexual  selection. 

It  is  not  probat)le,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  that  differ- 
ences in  colour  between  the  sexes,  when  very  slight,  cail  be  of 
service  to  the  female  as  a  protection.  Assuming,  however,  that 
they  are  of  service,  they  might  be  thought  to  be  cases  of 
transition ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  many  species 
at  any  one  time  are  undergoing  change.  Therefore  we  can 
hardly  admit  that  the  numerous  females  which  differ  very 
slightly  in  colour  from  their  males  are  now  all  commencing  to 
become  obscure  for  the  sake  of  protection.  Even  if  we  consider 
somewhat  more  marked  sexual  differences,  is  it  probable,  for 
instance,  that  the  head  of  the  female  chaffinch, — the  crimson  on 
the  breast  of  the  female  bullfinch,— the  green  of  the  female 
greenfinch, — the  crest  of  the  female  golden-crested  wren,  have 
all  been  rendered  less  bright  by  the  slow  process  of  selection  for 
the  sake  of  protection  ?  I  cannot  think  so ;  and  still  less  with  the 
cjlight  differences  l^etween  the  sexes  of  those  birds  which  build 
concealed  nests.  On  the  other  hand,  the  differences  in  colour  lie- 
tween  the  sexes,  whether  great  or  small,  may  to  a  large  extent  be 
explained  on  the  principle  of  the  successive  variations,  acquired 
by  the  males  through  sexual  selection,  having  been  from  the 
first  more  or  less  limited  in  their  transmission  to  the  lemales 
That  the  degree  of  limitation  should  differ  in  different  species  of 
the  same  group  will  not  surprise  any  one  who  has  studied  the 
Ift^s  of  inheritance,  for  they  are  so  complex  that  they  appear  to 
us  in  our  ignorance  to  be  capricious  in  their  action.'**' 

As  far  as  I  can  discover  there  are  few  large  groups  of  birds  in 
which  all  the  species  have  both  sexes  alike  and  brilliantly 

^  See  remarks  to  this  effect  in  irj  work  on  *  Variation  under  Domesti* 
natio^u*  vol.  ii.  chaiv  xii. 
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coloured,  but  I  hear  from  Mr.  Sclater,  that  this  appears  to  be  the 
case  with  the  Musophagso  or  plantain-eaters.    Nor  do  I  believe 
that  any  large  group  exists  in  which  the  sexes  of  all  the  species 
are  widely  dissimilar  in  colour :  Mr.  Wallace  informs  me  that 
the  chatterers  of  S.  America  {CotingidoB)  offer  one  of  the  best 
instances ;  but  with  some  of  the  species,  in  which  the  male  has  a 
splendid  red  breast,  the  female  exhibits  some  red  on  her  breast ; 
and  the  females  of  other  species  shew  traces  of  the  green  and 
other  colours   of  the  males.      Nevertheless  we   have  a    near 
approach  to  close  sexual  similarity  or  dissimilarity  throughout 
several  groups :  and  this,  from  what  has  just  been  said  of  the 
fluctuating  nature   of  inheritance,  is   a   somewhat  surprising 
circumstance.    But  that  the  same  laws  should  largely  prevaU 
with  allied  animals  is  not  surprising.    The  domestic  fowl  has 
produced  a  great  number  of  breeds  and  sub-breeds,  and  in  these 
the  sexes  generally  differ  in  plumage;  so  that  it  has  been 
noticed  as  an  unusual  circumstance  when  in  certain  sub-breeds 
they  resemble  each  other.      On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic 
pigeon  has  likewise  produced  a  vast  number  of  distinct  breeds 
and  sul)-breeds,  and  in  these,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  two  sexes 
are  identically  alike.    Therefore  if  other  species  of  Gallus  and 
Columba  were  domesticated  and  varied,  it  would  not  be  rash  to 
predict  that  similar  rules  of  sexual  similarity  and  dissimilarity, 
depending  on  the  form  of  transmission,  would  hold  good  in  both 
cases.     In  like  manner  the  san)e  form  of  transmission  has  gene- 
Viilly   prevailed  under  nature    throughout    the  same  groups, 
although  marked  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur.    Thus  within 
the  same  family  or  even  genus,  the  sexes  may  be  identically  alike, 
or  very  different  in  colour.    Instances  have  already  been  given 
in  the  same  genus,  as  with  s])arrows,  fly-catchers,  thrushes  and 
grouse.    In  the  family  of  pheasants  the  sexes  of  almost  all  the 
species  are  wonderfully  dissimilar,  but  are  quite  alike  in  the 
eared  pheasant    or   Crossoptdon    auritum.     In  two  species  of 
Chloephaga,  a  genus  of  geese,  the  male  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  females,  except  by  size ;  whilst  in  two  others,  the  sexes 
are  so  unlike  that  they  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  distinct 
}  pecies.''^® 

The  laws  of  inheritance  can  alone  account  for  the  following 
cases,  in  which  the  female  acquires,  late  in  life,  certain  characters 
proper  to  the  male,  and  ultimately  comes  to  resemble  him  more 
or  less  completely.  Here  protection  can  hardly  have  come  into 
play.  Mr.  Blyth  informs  me  that  the  females  of  Oriolus  meJanO" 
ttphnhis  and  of  some  allied  species,  when  suflSciently  matui'e  to 
brood,  differ  considerably  in  plumage  from  the  adult  malef ;  but 

■  »*  The  '  ibis,'  vol.  vi.  18C4,  p.  122. 
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after  tho  second  or  third  moults  they  differ  only  in  their  beaka 
having  a  slight  greenish  tinge.  In  the  dwarf  bitterns  (Ardett?i ), 
according  to  the  same  authority,  "  the  male  acquires  his  final 
"  livery  at  the  first  moult,  the  female  not  before  the  third  or 
"  fourth  moult ;  in  the  meanwhile  she  presents  an  intermediate 
*'  garb,  which  is  ultimately  exchanged  for  the  same  livery  as 
"  that  of  the  male.'  So  again  the  female  Falc.o  perer/rijtus  ac- 
quires her  blue  plumage  more  slowly  than  the  male.  Mr. 
Swinhoe  states  that  with  one  of  the  Drongo  shrikes  {Dicrunis 
macrocercua)  the  male  whilst  almost  a  nestling^  moults  his  soft 
brown  plumage  and  becomes  of  a  uniform  glossy  greenish-black ; 
but  the  female  retains  for  a  long  time  the  white  strise  and  spots 
on  the  axillary  feathers;  and  does  not  completely  assume  the 
uniform  black  colour  of  the  male  for  three  years.  The  same 
excellent  observer  remarks  that  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year 
the  female  spoonbill  (Platalea)  of  China  resembles  the  male  of 
the  first  year,  and  that  apparently  it  is  not  until  the  third  spring 
that  she  acquires  the  same  adult  plumage  as  that  possessed  by 
the  male  at  a  much  earlier  age.  The  female  Bomhycllla  carolui- 
ensis  differs  very  little  from  the  male,  but  the  appendages,  which 
like  beads  of  red  sealing-wax  ornament  the  wing-feathers,^  are 
not  developed  in  her  so  early  in  life  as  in  the  male  In  the  male 
of  an  Indian  parrakeet  (Haleeomis  jtivfinicus)  the  upper  mandible 
is  coral-red  from  his  earliest  youth,  but  in  the  female,  as  Mr. 
Blyth  has  observed  with  caged  and  wild  birds,  it  is  at  first  black 
and  does  not  become  red  until  the  bird  is  at  least  a  year  old,  at 
which  age  the  sexes  resemble  each  other  in  all  respects.  Both 
sexes  of  the  wild  turkey  are  ultimately  furnished  with  a  tuft  of 
bristles  on  the  breast,  but  in  two-year-old  birds  the  tuft  is  about 
four  inches  long  in  the  male  and  hardly  apparent  in  the  female  ; 
when,  however,  the  latter  has  reached  her  fourth  year,  it  is  from 
four  to  five  inches  in  length.^^ 

These  cases  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  where  diseased 
or  old  females  abnormally  assume  masculine  characters,  nor  with 


*•  When  the  male  courts  the  fe- 
niale,  these  ornaments  are  vibrated, 
and  "  are  shewn  off  to  great  advan- 
**t;ige,**  on  the  outstretched  wings: 
A  Leith  Ad  \ms,  *  Field  and  Forest 
Rimbles,'  1873,  p.  153. 

■'  On  Ardetta,  Translation  of 
Cnvier's  *Regne  Animal,'  by  Mr. 
Biyth,  footnote,  p.  159.  On  the 
Peregrine  Falcon,  Mr.  Blyth,  in 
Chailesworth's  *  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.* 
vol.  i.  1837,  p.  304-.  On  Dicrurus, 
*  Ibis/  1863,  p.  44.     On  the  Platalea, 


*Ibis,'  vol.  vi.  1864,  p.  366.  On 
the  Bombycilla,  Audubon's  *Orni- 
tholog.  Biography,'  vol.  i.  p.  229. 
On  the  Palseornis,  see,  also,  ./erdou, 
*  Birds  of  India,'  vol.  i.  p.  263. 
On  the  wild  turkey,  Audubon,  ibid, 
vol.  i.  p.  15  ;  but  I  hear  from  Judge 
Caton  that  in  Ilimois  the  female 
very  rarely  acquires  a  tuft.  Analo- 
gous cases  with  the  females  of 
Petrocossyphus  are  given  by  Mr. 
R.  B.  Sharpe,  *Proc.  Zoolog.  SoG. 
1872,  p.  496. 
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those  where  fertile  females,  whilst  young,  acquire  the  characters 
of  the  male,  through  variation  or  some  unknown  cause.**  But 
all  these  cases  have  so  much  in  common  that  they  depend, 
according  to  the  hypothesis  of  pangenesis,  on  gemmules  derived 
from  each  part  of  the  male  being  present,  though  latent,  in  tbt 
female ;  their  development  following  on  some  slight  change  in 
the  elective  affinities  of  her  constituent  tissues. 

k  few  words  must  be  added  on  changes  of  plumage  in  relation 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  From  reasuns  formerly  assigned  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  elegant  plumes,  long  pendant 
feathers,  ere  ts,  (fee,  of  egrets,  herons,  aud  many  other  birds, 
which  are  developed  and  retained  only  during  the  summer, 
serve  for  ornamental  and  nuptial  purposes,  though  common  to 
both  sexes.  The  female  is  thus  rendered  more  conspicuous 
during  the  period  of  incubation  than  during  the  winter ;  but 
such  birds  as  herons  and  egrets  would  be  able  to  defend  them- 
selves. As,  however,  plumes  would  probably  be  inconvenient 
and  certainly  of  no  use  during  the  winter,  it  is  possible  that  the 
habit  of  moulting  twice  in  the  year  may  have  been  gradually 
acquired  through  natural  selection  for  the  sake  of  casting  off 
inconvenient  ornaments  during  the  winter.  But  this  view 
t'annot  be  extended  to  the  many  waders,  whose  summer  and 
winter  plumages  differ  very  little  in  colour.  With  defenceless 
species,  in  which  both  sexes,  or  the  males  alone,  become  extremely 
conspicuous  during  the  breeding-season, — or  when  the  males 
acquire  at  this  season  such  long  wing  or  tail-feathers  as  to  impede 
their  flight,  as  with  Cosmetornis  and  Vidua, — it  cei*tainly  at  first 
appears  highly  probable  that  the  second  moult  has  been  gaineu 
for  the  special  purpose  of  throwing  off  these  ornaments.  Wc 
must,  however,  remember  that  many  birds,  such  as  some  of  the 
Birds  of  Paradise,  the  Argus  pheasant  and  peacock,  do  not  cast 
their  plumes  during  the  winter ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  maintained 
that  the  constitution  of  these  birds,  at  least  of  the  Gallinacese, 
renders  a  double  moult  impossible,  for  the  ptarmigan  moults 
thrice  in  the  year.^^  Hence  it  must  be  considered  as  doubtful 
whether  the  many  species  which  moult  their  ornamental  plumes 
or  lose  their  bright  colours  during  the  winter,  have  acquired  this 
habit  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  or  danger  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  suffered. 

"  Of  these  latter  cases  Mr.  Blyth  also  recorded  a  similar  case  (*  Ornith. 

has  recorded  (Translation  of  Cuvier's  Biog.'  vol.  v.  p.  519)  with  Lyranya 

*Rfegne   Animal,*    p.    158)   various  astiva. 

instances   with    Lanius,     Ruticilla,  '^  See   Gould's   'Birds   of  Great 

Linaria,   and   Anas.     Audubon   has  Britain.' 
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I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  habit  of  moulting  twice  in  the 
year  was  in  most  or  all  cases  first  acquired  for  some  distinct 
purpose,  perhaps  for  gaining  a  warmer  winter  covering ;  and  that 
variations  in  the  plumage  occurring  during  the  summer  were 
accumulated  through  sexual  selection,  and  transmitted  to  the  off- 
spring at  the  same  season  of  the  year ;  that  such  variations  were 
inherited  either  by  both  sexes  or  by  the  males  alone,  according  to 
the  form  of  inheritance  which  prevailed.  This  appears  mcro 
probable  than  that  the  sjiecies  in  all  cases  originally  tended  to 
retain  their  ornamental  plumage  during  the  winter,  but  were 
saved  from  this  through  natural  selection,  resulting  from  the 
inconvenience  or  danger  thus  caused. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  this  chapter  to  shew  that  the  arguments 
are  not  trustworthy  in  favour  of  the  view  that  weapons,  bright 
colours,  and  various  ornaments,  are  now  confined  to  the  males 
owing  to  the  conversion,  by  natural  selection,  of  the  equal  trans- 
mission of  characters  to  both  sexes,  into  transmission  to  the  male 
sex  alone.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  colours  of  many 
female  birds  are  due  to  the  preservation,  for  the  sake  of  protec- 
tion, of  variations  which  were  from  the  first  limited  in  their 
transmission  to  the  female  sex.  But  it  will  be  convenient  to 
defer  any  further  discussion  on  this  subject  nntil  I  treat,  in  the 
following  chapter,  of  the  differences  in  plumage  between  the 
young  and  old. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 
Birds — concluded. 


The  immature  plumage  in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  plumage  iu 
both  sexes  when  adult — Six  cliisses  of  cases — Sexual  differences  between 
the  males  of  closely-allied  or  representative  species — The  female  as- 
suming the  characters  of  the  male — Plumage  of  the  young  in  relation 
to  the  summer  and  winter  plumage  of  the  adults — On  the  increase  of 
beauty  in  the  birds  of  the  world — Protective  colouring — Conspicuously- 
coloured  birds — Nov(dty  appreciated — Summary  of  the  four  chapters  on 
Birds. 

Wk  must  now  consider  the  transmission  of  characters,  as  limited 
by  age,  in  reference  to  sexual  selection.  The  truth  and  im- 
portance of  the  principle  of  inheritance  at  corresponding  ages 
need  not  here  be  discussed,  as  enough  has  already  been  said  on 
the  subject.  Before  giving  the  several  rather  complex  rules  or 
classes  of  cases,  under  which  the  differences  in  plumage  between 
the  young  and  the  old,  as  far  as  known  to  me,  may  be  included, 
it  will  tie  well  to  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks. 
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With  animals  of  all  kinds  when  the  adults  differ  in  colcui 
from  the  young,  and  the  colours  of  the  latter  are  not,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  of  any  special  service,  they  may  generally  be 
attributed,  like  various  embryological  structures,  to  the  re^ 
tention  of  a  former  character.  But  tliis  view  can  be  maintained 
with  confidence,  only  when  the  young  of  several  species  resemble 
each  other  closely,  and  likewise  resemble  other  adult  species 
belonging  to  the  same  group ;  for  the  latter  are  the  living  proofs 
that  such  a  state  of  things  was  formerly  possible.  Young  lions 
and  pumas  are  marked  with  feeble  strii)es  or  rows  of  spots,  and 
as  many  allied  species  both  young  and  old  are  similarly  marked, 
no  believer  in  evolution  will  doubt  that  the  progenitor  of  the 
lion  and  puma  was  a  striped  animal,  and  that  the  young  have 
retained  vestiges  of  the  stripes,  like  the  kittens  of  black  cats, 
which  are  not  in  the  least  striped  when  grown  up.  Many 
species  of  deer,  which  when  mature  are  not  spotted,  fire  whilst 
young  covered  with  white  spots,  as  are  likewise  some  few  species 
in  the  adult  state.  So  again  the  young  in  the  whole  family  of 
pigs  ( Suidse),  and  in  certain  rather  distantly  allied  animals,  such 
as  the  tapir,  are  marked  w^ith  dark  longitudinal  stripes;  but 
here  we  have  a  chai-acter  apparently  derived  from  an  extinct, 
progenitor,  and  now  preserved  by  the  young  alone.  In  all  such 
cases  the  old  have  had  their  colours  changed  in  the  course  of 
time,  whilst  the  young  have  remained  but  little  altered,  and  this 
has  been  effected  through  the  principle  of  inheritance  at  corre- 
sponding ages. 

This  same  principle  applies  to  many  birds  belonging  to 
various  groups,  in  which  the  young  closely  resemble  each 
other,  and  differ  much  from  their  respective  adult  parents.  The 
young  of  almost  all  the  Gallinacese,  and  of  some  distantly  allied 
birds  such  as  ostriches,  are  covered  with  longitudinally  striped 
down ;  but  this  character  points  back  to  a  state  of  tilings  so 
remote  that  it  hardly  concerns  us.  Young  cross-bills  (Loxia) 
have  at  first  straight  beaks  like  those  of  other  finches,  and  in 
their  immature  striated  plumage  they  resemble  the  mature 
redpole  and  female  siskin,  as  well  as  the  young  of  the  goldfinch, 
greenfinch,  and  some  other  allied  species.  The  young  of  many 
kinds  of  buntings  (Emberiza)  resemble  one  another,  and  like- 
wise the  adult  state  of  the  common  bunting,  E,  miliaria.  In 
almost  the  whole  large  group  of  thrushes  the  young  have  their 
breasts  spotted— a  character  which  is  retained  throughout  life 
by  many  species,  but  is  quite  lost  by  others,  as  by  the  Turdua 
migratorius.  So  again  with  many  thrushes,  the  feathers  on  the 
k)ack  are  mottled  before  they  are  moulted  for  the  first  time,  and 
this  character  is  retained  for  life  by  certain  eastern  species 
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The  young  of  many  species  of  shrikes  (Lanius),  of  some  wood- 
peckers^ and  of  an  Indian  pigeon  {^Chcdcopha'ps  indicus),  arc 
transversely  striped  on  the  under  surface;  and  certain  nllicd 
species  or  whole  genera  are  similarly  marked  when  adult.  I12 
some  closely-allied  and  resplendent  Indian  cuckoos  (Chryso- 
coccyx),  the  mature  species  differ  considerably  from  one  another 
in  colour,  but  the  young  cannot  be  distinguished.  The  young 
of  an  Indian  goose  (Sarkidiornis  melanonotus)  closely  resemble 
in  plumage  an  allied  genus,  Dendrocygna,  when  mature.' 
Similar  facts  will  hereafter  be  gi'^en  in  regard  to  certain  herons. 
Young  black  grouse  {Tetrao  tetrix)  resemble  the  young  as  well 
as  the  old  of  certain  other  species,  for  instance  the  red  grouse 
or  T,  Hcoticus,  Finally,  as  Mr.  Blyth,  who  has  attended  closely 
to  this  subject,  has  well  remarked,  the  natural  affinities  of 
many  species  are  best  exhibited  in  their  immature  plumage; 
and  as  the  true  affinities  of  all  organic  beings  depend  on  their 
descent  from  a  common  progenitor,  this  remark  strongly  con- 
firms the  belief  that  the  immature  plumage  approximately 
shews  us  the  former  or  ancestral  condition  of  the  species. 

Although  many  young  birds,  belonging  to  various  families, 
thus  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  plumage  of  their  remote  pro- 
genitors, yet  there  are  many  other  birds,  both  dull-coloured  and 
bright-coloured,  in  which  the  young  closely  resemble  their 
parents.  In  such  cases  the  young  of  the  different  species  cannot 
reseinble  each  other  more  closely  than  do  the  parents ;  nor  can 
they  strikingly  resemble  allied  forms  when  adult.  They  give  us 
but  little  insight  into  the  plumage  of  their  progenitors,  excepting 
in  so  far  that,  when  the  young  and  the  old  are  coloured  in  the 
same  general  manner  throughout  a  whole  group  of  species,  it  is 
probable  that  their  progenitors  were  similarly  coloured. 

We  may  now  consider  the  classes  of  cases,  under  which  the 
differences  and  resemblances  between  the  plumage  of  the  young 
and  the  old,  in  both  sexes  or  in  one  sex  alone,  may  be  grouped. 
Rules  of  this  kind  were  first  enounced  by  Cuvier ;  but  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge  they  require  some  modification  and  am- 
plification. This  I  have  attempted  to  do,  as  far  as  the  extreme 
complexity  of  the  subject  permits,  from  information  derived 
from  various  sources ;  but  a  full  essay  on  this  subject  by  some 
competent  ornithologist  is  niuch  needed.    In  order  to  ascertain 

*  In  regard  to  thrushes,  shrikes,  On    thrushes,    see    also    Audubon, 

and  woodi)eckers,  see  Mr.  Blyth,  in  *Ornith.  Bioj^raphy,'  vol.  ii.  p.  196 

Charlesworth's  *  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  On  Chrysococcyx  and  Chalcophapi», 

▼ol.  i.  1837,  p.  304  ;  al&o  footnote  Blyth,  as  quoted  in  Jerdon's  *  Birds 

to  his  translation  of  Cuvier's  *  R^gne  of  India,' vol.  iii.  p.  485.     Ou  Sar- 

Aiiimal,'  p.   159.     I  give  the  ease  kidiornis,  Blyth,  in  *  Ibis/  18b7,  p 

of  Loxia  on  Mr  Blyth 's  informal  ion.  175. 
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to  wliat  extent  eacli  nile  prevails,  I  have  tabulated  the  fttcta 
gi»eQ  in  four  great  works,  namely,  by  MaEgiilivray  on  the  blrda 
of  Britain,  Audubon  on  those  of  North  America,  Jerdon  on 
those  of  India,  and  Gould  on  those  of  Australia,  I  may  here 
preiniKe,  first,  that  the  sereral  cases  or  rnJea  graduate  into  each 
uthor;  and,  secondly,  that  when  the  joung  are  said  to  resemUf 
thoir  parents,  it  is  not  meant  that  they  are  identically  alike, 
for  their  colours  are  almost  always  less  vivid,  and  the  fcatherH 
lUTe  softer  and  ufteu  of  a  different  shape. 


I,  When  the  adult  male  is  mote  beautiful  or  conspiounui 
than  the  adult  fumale,  the  young  of  both  sexes  in  their  first 
plumage  cSosely  resemble  the  adult  female,  as  with  the  common 
fowl  and  peacock ;  or,  as  occasionally  occurs,  they  resemble  her 
much  more  closely  than  they  do  the  adult  male. 

II.  When  the  adult  female  is  more  conspicuous  than  the 
adult  male,  as  sometimes  though  rarely  ocflurs,  the  young  ol 
both  sexes  in  their  first  plumage  resemble  the  adult  male. 

UL  When  the  adult  male  resembles  the  adult  female,  the 
young  of  both  sexes  have  a  peculiar  first  plumage  of  their  own, 
OS  with  the  robin. 

IV.  When  the  adult  mule  resembles  the  adnit  female,  the 
young  of  both  sexes  in  their  first  plumage  resemble  the  adults, 
as  with  the  kingfisher,  many  parrots,  crows,  hedge- war  biers. 

V.  When  the  adults  of  both  seies  have  a  distioct  winter  and 
r  plumage,  whether  or  not  the  male  diffirs  from  the 

female,  the  young  resemble  the  udulta  of  both  sexes  in  their 
winter  dress,  or  much  more  rarely  in  their  summer  dress,  or 
ihey  resemble  the  females  alone.  Or  the  young  may  have  an 
intermediate  character ;  or  again  they  may  differ  greatly  from 
the  ndults  in  both  their  seasonal  plumages. 

VL  In  some  few  cases  the  young  in  their  first  plumage  differ 
from  each  other  according  to  sex;  the  young  malfls  resembling 
more  or  leea  closely  the  adult  males,  and  the  young  females 
more  or  lesa  closely  the  adult  females. 

CLAtfe  I.— In  this  class,  the  young  of  both  sexes  more  or  less 
closely  resemble  the  ndult  female,  whilst  the  adult  male  diSeni 
from  the  adult  female,  often  in  the  most  conspicnoua  manner. 
Innumerable  instanees  in  all  Orders  could  be  given;  it  wil 
BnCUce  to  call  to  mind  the  common  pheastint,  duck,  and  honse- 
iparrow.  The  cases  under  this  class  graduate  into  others. 
Thus  the  two  sexps  when  adult  may  differ  so  slightly,  and  the 
/onng  BO  slightly  from  the  adults,  that  it  i 
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such  cases  ought  to  come  under  the  present,  or  under  the  third 
or  fourth  classes.  So  again  the  young  of  the  two  sexes,  instead  of 
J>eing  quite  alike,  may  differ  in  a  slight  degree  from  each  other, 
&8  in  our  sixth  class.  These  transitional  cases,  however,  are 
few,  or  at  least  are  not  strongly  pronounced,  in  comparison  with 
those  which  come  strictly  under  the  present  class. 

The  force  of  the  present  law  is  well  shewn  in  those  groups, 
In  which,  as  a  general  rule,  the  two  sexes  and  the  young  are  all 
Alike ;  for  when  in  these  groups  the  male  does  differ  from  the 
female,  as  with  certain  parrots,  kingfishers,  pigeons,  &c.,  the 
young  of  both  sexes  resemble  the  adult  female.*  We  see  the 
same  fact  exhibited  still  more  clearly  in  certain  anomalous  cases ; 
thus  the  male  of  Htliothrix  auriculata  (one  of  the  humming- 
birds) differs  conspicuously  from  the  female  in  having  a  splendid 
gorget  and  fine  ear-tufts,  but  the  female  is  remarkable  from 
having  a  much  longer  tail  than  that  of  the  male ;  now  the  young 
of  both  sexes  resemble  (with  the  exception  of  the  breast  being 
spotted  with  bronze)  the  adult  female  in  all  other  respects, 
including  the  length  of  her  tail,  so  that  the  tail  of  the  male 
actually  become^  shorter  as  he  reaches  maturity,  which  is  a  most 
unusual  circumstance.*  Again,  the  plumage  of  the  male  goos- 
ander (Megus  merganser)  is  more  conspicuouRly  coloured  than 
timt  of  the  female,  with  the  scapular  and  secondary  wing-feathers 
much  longer;  but  differently  from  what  occurs,  as  far  as  I  know, 
in  any  other  bird,  the  crest  of  the  adult  male,  though  broader 
than  that  of  the  female,  is  considerably  shorter,  being  only  a 
little  above  an  inch  in  length ;  the  crest  of  the  female  being  two 
and  a  half  inches  long.  Now  the  young  of  both  sexes  entirely 
resemble  the  adult  female,  so  that  their  crests  are  actually  of 
greater  length,  though  narrower,  than  in  the  adult  male.* 

When  the  young  and  the  females  closely  resemble  each  other 
and  both  differ  from  the  males,  the  most  obvious  conclusion  is 

*  See,  for  instctnce,  Mr.  Gould's  and  of  the  King  Lory,  with  which 

.iciiouat  (*  HaDdbo<}k  to  the  Birds  of  the  same  rule  prevails.     Also  Jerdon 

Australia,'  vol.  i.  p.  133)  of  Cyanal-  ('Birds  of  India/  vol.  i.  p.  260)  on 

cyon  (:ii»  of   the    Kingfishers)    in  the  Palxornis  rosa^  in  which    the 

which,  however,  the    young  male,  young  are  more  liice  the  female  thau 

though  resembling  the  adult  female,  the  male.     See  Audubon  ('  Ornith. 

is  less  brilliantly  coloured.     In  some  Biograph.'  vol.  ii.  p.  475)  on  the 

species  of    Dacelo  the    males  have  two  sexes  and  the  young  of  Coiuutba 

blue  tails,   and  the  females  brown  pa'<serina, 

3nes;  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Sharpe  informs  •  I  owe  this  information,  to  Mr. 

me  that  the  tail  of  the  young  male  Gould,  who  shewed  md  the  8pec<« 

of  D.  gaudichaudi  is  at  Hrst  brown,  mens ;  see  also  his  '  Introdaction  tc 

Mr.  Gould  has  described  (ibid.  vol.  the  Trochilidae.'  1861,  p.  120. 
li.  pp.  14,  20,  37)  the  sexes  and  the  *  Macgillivray,* Hist.  Brit.  Bin?3, 

)r«)i)iig  of  oertaia  bhck    Cockatoos  toI.  t.  pp.  207-214. 


that  the  iQules  alone  havei  been  modiSed.  lEven  in  the  ano- 
malous cases  of  the  Qeliolhi'ix  and  Mergus,  it  is  probable  tlut 
originally  both  adult  sexes  were  furnished — the  one  speoiCM 
with  a  mucb  elongated  tail,  and  the  other  with  a  mueh  ei<w- 
^ittid  ctest— these  characters  having  since  been  pnrtiallj  lost  by 
the  adult  males  fiotn  Bome  unexplained  cause,  and  transmitteil 
in  their  diminished  Btate  to  their  male  offspring  alone,  whm 
arrived  at  the  corresponding  age  of  muturitj.  The  belief  that 
ill  the  present  class  the  male  alone  has  been  modified,  as  far  as 
the  differences  between  the  male  and  the  female  together  wiih 
her  young  are  concerned,  is  strongly  supported  by  some  re- 
markab'e  facts  recorded  by  Mr.  Blyth,'  with  respect  to  closely- 
allied  species  which  represent  each  other  in  distinct  countriesL 
For  with  Bcreral  of  these  representative  species  the  adult  males 
have  undergone  a  certain  amount  of  cbange  and  can  be  dia- 
tingnisbed;  the  femalesand  the  young  from  the  distinct  countries 
Iwing  indistinguishable,  and  therefore  absolutely  uncbanged. 
This  is  the  case  with  certain  Indian  chats  (Thamnobia),  with 
certain  honey-fiuckers  (Noctarinia),  shrikes  (Toplirodomis),  <!or- 
toin  kingfishers  (Tanysiptera),  Ealij  pheasants  (Gail  opi  in  sis), 
and  tree-partridges  (Arboricoin). 

In  some  analc^ous  cosen,  namely  with  birds  having  a  di^nvnt 
summer  and  winter  plumage,  but  with  the  two  sexes  nearly  alike, 
certain  closely-allied  species  can  easily  I»  distinguished  in  their 
Fummer  or  nuptial  plumage,  yet  are  indistingnishable  in  their 
winter  as  well  as  in  thi:ir  immature  plnmE^e.  This  is  the  cane 
with  some  of  the  closely-allied  Indian  wag-tails  or  Motacillie. 
Mr.  Swinhoe"  informs  me  that  three  species  of  Ardeola,  a  genus 
of  herons,  which  represent  one  another  on  separate  cwitinenta, 
are  "most  strikingly  difierent"  when  ornamented  with  their 
summer  plumes,  but  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  distingaishable  duriitg 
the  winter.  The  young  also  of  these  three  species  in  their 
immature  plumage  closely  resemble  the  adults  in  thdr  winter 
di'ess.  This  case  is  all  the  more  interesting,  1)ecaiise  with  two 
uther  species  of  Ardf^ola  both  sexes  retain,  during  the  winter 
and  summer,  nearly  the  same  ptumi^e  as  that  possessed  by  the 
three  first  species  during  the  winter  and  in  their  iminaturo 
Btote;  Bud  this  phironge,  which  is  common  to  several  distinct 
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species  at  different  ages  and  seasons,  probably  shews  us  how 
the  progenitors  of  the  genus  were  coloured.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  nuptial  plumage  which  we  may  assume  was  originally 
acquired  by  the  adult  males  during  the  breeding-season,  and 
transmitted  to  the  adults  of  both  sexes  at  the  corresponding 
season,  has  been  modified,  whilst  the  winter  and  immature 
plumages  have  been  left  unchanged. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  is  it  that  in  these  latter 
o<Lses  the  winter  plumage  of  both  sexes,  and  in  the  former  cases 
the  plumage  of  the  adult  females,  as  well  as  the  immature 
plumage  of  the  young,  have  not  been  at  all  affected?  The 
species  which  represent  each  other  in  distinct  countries  will 
almost  always  have  been  exposed  to  somewhat  different  con- 
ditions, but  we  can  hardly  attribute  to  this  action  the  modi- 
fication of  the  plumage  in  the  males  alone,  seeing  that  the 
females  and  the  young,  though  similarly  exposed,  have  not  been 
affected.  Hardly  any  fact  shews  us  more  clearly  how  subor- 
dinate in  importance  is  the  direct  action  of  the  conditions  of 
life,  in  comparison  with  the  accumulation  through  selection  of 
indefinite  variations,  than  the  surprising  difference  between  the 
sexes  of  many  birds ;  for  both  will  have  consumed  the  same  food, 
atid  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  climate.  Nevertheless  we 
are  not  precluded  from  believing  that  in  the  course  of  time 
new  conditions  may  produce  some  direct  effect  either  on  both 
sexes,  or  from  their  constitutional  differences  chiefly  on  one  sex. 
We  see  only  that  this  is  subordinate  in  importance  to  the 
accumulated  results  of  selection.  Judging,  however,  from  a 
wide-spread  analogy,  when  a  species  migrates  into  a  new 
country  (and  this  must  precede  the  formation  of  representative 
species),  the  changed  conditions  to  which  they  will  almost 
always  have  been  exposed  will  cause  them  to  undergo  a  certain 
amount  of  fluctuating  variability.  In  this  case  sexual  selection, 
which  depends  on  an  element  liable  to  change— the  taste  or 
admiration  of  the  female — will  have  had  new  shades  of  colour 
or  other  differences  to  act  on  and  accumulate;  and  as  sexual 
selection  is  always  at  work,  it  would  (from  what  we  know 
of  the  results  on  domestic  animals  of  man's  unintentional 
selection),  be  surprising  if  animals  inhabiting  separate  districts, 
which  can  never  cross  and  thus  blend  theif  newly-acquired 
characters,  were  not,  after  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time,  differently 
modified.  These  remarks  likewise  apply  to  the  nuptial  or 
6ummer  plumage,  whether  confined  to  the  males  or  common  to 
both  sexes. 

Although  the  females  of  the  above  closely-allied  or  repre- 
Hoiitative  species,  together  with  their  young,  differ  hardly  at  all 
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rrom  one  aaothei',  so  Uiitt  tlie  mnles  aloue  cnn  be  diatingaiBlied, 
yet  the  femaloB  of  moKt  apocies  within  tlie  same  genue  obTiouel; 
differ  from  eaeh  otlier.  The  differences,  however,  are  raruly 
OS  great  vs.  between  the  maleB.  We  see  this  clearly  in  ths 
ivliole  family  of  the  Qallinrtcete :  the  femaloB,  for  inetanoe,  of 
the  common  Bnd  Japan  pheasant,  and  especially  of  the  Gold  and 
Amherst  pheasant— of  tte  siWer  pheasant  and  the  wild  fowl 
—resemble  one  another  very  closely  in  colour,  whilst  the  males 
differ  to  aa  extraordinary  degree.  So  it  is  with  the  females  ol 
most  of  the  Cotingidie,  Fringillidfe,  and  many  other  familiea. 
There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  females 
have  l>een  less  modified  than  the  males.  Some  few  birds, 
however,  offer  a  eicgular  and  inexplicable  exception;  thus  the 
females  of  FoT'idisea  iip-nia  and  f.  papuanu  differ  from  each 
other  more  than  do  their  respective  raflles;'  the  female  of  the 
latter  Bpecies  having  the  under  surface  pure  white,  whilst  the 
female  f.  apoila  is  deep  brown  beneath.  So,  again,  as  J  hear 
from  Professor  Newton,  the  males  of  two  species  of  Oxynotua 
(shrikes),  which  represent  each  other  in  the  islands  of  Mauritius 
uid  Bourbon,'  differ  but  little  in  colour,  whilst  the  females  differ 
much.  In  the  Bourbon  species  the  female  api^ears  to  have 
partially  retained  an  icumature  condition  of  pluma^re.  for  al 
first  sight  Hhe  "  might  be  taken  for  the  young  of  the  Mauritian 
"  species."  These  differences  may  be  compared  with  those 
ineiplicable  ones,  which  occur  independently  of  man's  selection 
in  certain  sub-breeds  of  the  gajne-fowl,  in  which  the  femalef 
very  different,  whilst  the  males  can  hardly  tte  distingoiiihed, 

As  I  account  so  largely  by  sexual  selection  for  the  different 
between  the  males  of  allied  species,  how  can  the  different 
between  the  females  be  accounted  for  in  all  ordinary' 
Deed  not  here  consider  the  species  ivhich  belong  to  distinct 
genera ;  for  with  these,  adaptation  to  different  habits  of  life,  and 
other  agencies,  will  have  come  into  play.  In  ri' 
differences  between  the  females  within  the  same  genns,  it  appears 
to  me  almost  certain,  after  looking  throngh  various  large  groups, 
that  tho  chief  agent  boa  been  the  greater  or  less  transference  to 
the  female  of  the  characters  acquired  by  the  males  through 
sexual  selection.  In  the  several  British  finches,  the  two  sexes 
differ  either  \ery  slightly  or  considerably  ;  and  if  wo  compare 
the  females  of  the  greenfinch,  chaffinch,  goldSnch,  ballfiuch, 
Brosebill,  spaiTow,  lic,  we  shall  see  that  they  differ  from  one 
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■pecii?s  at  different  ages  and  seaEonn,  probahlf  shews  hb  how 
tim  progenitors  of  tite  genve  were  coloured.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  nuptial  plumage  whiah  we  ntaj  assume  was  originally 
■cqiiirod  by  the  adult  males  during  the  hreeding-season,  and 
tntiismitted  to  the  adults  of  both  seiea  at  the  correspoudinfi 
aiason,  hns  been  moditied,  \v)iilst  tiie  winter  and  immaturu 
plumages  havo  been  left  unchanged. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  is  it  thnt  in  these  latter 
OiLseB  the  winter  plumage  of  both  sexes,  and  in  the  former  casex 
the  plumiige  of  the  adult  females,  as  well  as  the  immature 
plumage  of  the  young,  have  net  been  at  all  affected?  The 
species  which  represent  ea<;h.  otlier  in  distinct  countrieB  will 
almost  always  have  been  exposed  to  somewhat  diiferent  con- 
ditions, but  we  can  liordly  attribute  to  this  action  the  m<jdi- 
fication  of  the  plum^e  in  the  males  alone,  seeing  that  the 
females  and  the  young,  though  similarly  exposed,  have  not  been 
affected.  Hardly  any  fiict  shews  us  more  clearly  how  subor- 
dinate in  importance  is  the  direct  [iction  of  the  conditions  ot 
lite,  in  comparison  with  the  accumulation  through  selection  ot 
indefinite  vai'iations,  than  the  surprising  difference  t«tween  the 
sexes  of  many  birds ;  for  both  will  have  consumed  the  same  food, 
and  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  climate.  Keveitholess  we 
are  not  precluded  from  believing  that  in  the  conrRO  of  time 
new  conditions  may  produce  some  direct  effect  either  on  both 
Beioa,  or  from  their  constitutional  differences  chiefly  ou  one  sex. 
Wti  see  L<nly  that  this  ie  subordinate  in  importance  to  thf> 
accumulated  results  of  selection.  Judging,  however,  from  u 
wide-spread  analogy,  when  a  species  migrates  into  a  new 
coimtry  (and  tliia  must  precede  the  formation  of  repreaentativt- 
species),  the  changed  conditions  to  which  they  will  almosi 
always  have  been  exposed  will  cause  them  to  undergo  a  certain 
auiount  of  fluctuating  variability.  In  this  cose  sexual  soleotiou, 
which  depends  on  su  element  hable  to  change— the  taste  or 
admiration  of  the  female — will  have  hod  new  thodes  of  colour 
or  other  difTcrcncos  to  act  ou  and  accumulate;  and  as  eexual 
■election  is  always  at  work,  it  would  (from  what  we  know 
of  the  results  on  domestic  animals  of  man's  unintentional 
selection),  be  Burprising  if  animals  inhabiting  separate  districls, 
which  can  never  cross  and  thus  bleud  theif  newly-acquired 
characters,  were  not,  after  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time,  differently 
modified.  Tliese  remarks  likewise  apply  to  the  nuptial  or 
r  plumage,  wliether  confined  to  the  males  or  common  to 
bothsi 

Although  the  females  of  the  above  cloRcly-allicd  or  repre- 
Rraitalive  spei^ies,  together  with  their  yonng,  differ  hni'dly  at  all 
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From  one  another,  ko  ttant  the  mnles  alone  can  be  distinguished, 
yet  tte  females  of  most  species  wilhia  the  same  genus  obvionsly 
differ  from  each  other.  The  differences,  howeTer,  nre  rarely 
as  great  as  between  the  males.  We  eee  this  cleitrly  in  the 
whole  familj  of  the  Gallinacea;  the  females,  for  instance,  of 
the  common  and  Japan  pheasant,  and  especially  of  the  Gold  and 
Amherst  pheasant— of  the  silver  pheasant  and  the  wild  fowl 
—resemble  one  another  very  closely  in  colour,  whilst  the  males 
differ  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  So  it  is  with  the  females  of 
most  of  the  CotingidtB,  Frinpllii^fs.  Mid  many  other  families. 
There  can  indeed  lie  no  doubt  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  females 
bsye  been  less  modified  than  the  males.  Some  few  birds, 
however,  offer  a  tingular  and  inesplicable  exception ;  thus  the 
females  of  Furudisea  ap-fiii  and  /■•.  pajnuina  differ  from  each 
other  more  than  do  their  respective  males;'  the  female  of  the 
latter  Bpecies  liaving  the  under  surface  pure  white,  whilst  the 
female  f.  apoila  is  deep  brown  beneath.  So,  again,  as  I  hear 
from  Professor  Newton,  the  males  of  two  species  of  Oxynotua 
(shrikes),  which  represent  each  other  in  the  islands  of  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon,'  differ  but  little  in  colour,  whilst  the  females  differ 
mnch.  In  the  Bourbon  species  the  female  appears  to  have 
pari-ially  retained  an  irumature  condition  of  plumage,  for  at 
first  sight  she  "  might  be  taken  for  the  young  of  the  Mauritian 
"  speeies."  These  differences  may  be  compared  with  those 
ineiplieahle  ones,  which  occur  independently  of  man's  seleetion 
in  certain  sub-breeds  of  the  game-fowl,  in  which  the  females  are 
very  different,  whilst  the  maJes  can  hardly  be  diiitingwRhed.* 

As  1  account  so  largely  by  sexual  selection  for  the  differences 
between  the  males  of  allied  species,  bow  can  the  differences 
between  the  females  be  accounted  for  in  all  ordinary  cases  ?  We 
Deed  not  here  consider  the  species  ivhich  lielong  to  distinct 
genera ;  for  with  these,  adaptation  to  different  habits  of  life,  and 
other  agencies,  will  have  come  into  play.  In  ri'gard  to  the 
differences  between  the  females  within  the  same  genns,  it  appears 
to  me  almost  certain,  after  looking  through  various  large  groups, 
that  the  chief  agent  has  been  the  greater  or  less  transference  to 
the  female  of  the  chsractera  acquired  by  the  males  through 
sexual  selection.  In  the  several  British  finches,  the  two  sexes 
differ  either  very  slightly  or  considerably  ;  and  if  we  compare 
the  females  of  the  greenfinch,  chafflneh,  goldfinch,  bullfinch, 
crossbill,  sparrow,  Ac,  we  shall  see  that  they  differ  f 
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aiiotlier  chiefly  in  the  points  in  wliich  they  partially  reKemble 
their  reepectiTO  males ;  and  the  colours  of  the  maluB  may  Enfel; 
be  attributed  to  eexnal  selection.  'With  many  gallinaceous 
iexes  differ  to  an  extreme  degree,  as  with  the  peacock, 
pheasant,  and  fowl,  whilst  with  other  upeciea  there  has  been  a 
partial  or  even  complete  transference  of  character  from  the  male 
to  the  female.  The  females  of  the  seTeral  species  of  Polyplectton 
eichibit  in  a  dim  condition,  and  chiefly  on  the  tail,  the  splendid 
ocelli  of  their  males.  The  female  partridge  differs  from  the 
~e  only  in  the  red  mark  on  her  breast  being  smaller;  and  the 
female  wild  turkey  only  in  her  colours  being  much  duller.  In 
the  gninoa-fowl  the  two  sexes  are  indistinEuiahable.  There  is  no 
improbability  in  tlie  plain,  though  peculiarly  spotted  plumage 
ot  this  latter  bird  haying  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection 
by  the  moles,  and  then  trtuismittcd  to  both  sexes ;  for  it  is  not 
essentially  different  from  the  much  more  beautifully  spotted 
plumage,  characteristic  of   the  males  alone  of  the  Tragopan 


It  should  be  observed  that,  in  some  instances,  the  transference 
of  characters  from  the  male  to  the  female  has  been  effected 
apparently  at  a  remote  period,  the  male  having  subsequently 
nndergone  great  changes,  without  transferring  to  the  female  any 
of  bis  later-gained  characters.  For  instance,  the  female  and  the 
young  of  the  black-grouse  {Tiitra.o  tftriii)  resemble  pretty  closely 
both  sexes  and  the  young  of  the  red-grouse  (T.  icotUu,<) ;  and  we 
may  consequently  infer  that  the  black-grouse  is  descended  fi'om 
some  ancient  species,  of  which  both  sexes  were  coloured  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  red-grouse.  As  both  sexes  of 
tiiis  latter  species  are  more  distinctly  barred  during  the  breeding 
season  than  at  any  other  time,  and  as  the  male  differs  slightly 
from  the  female  in  his  more  strongly-pronounced  red  and  brown 
tints,"'  wo  may  conclude  that  his  plumage  has  been  influenced 
by  sexual  selection,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  If  so,  we  may 
further  infer  that  the  nearly  similar  plumage  of  the  female  black- 
grouse  was  similarly  produced  at  some  former  period.  But 
since  this  period  the  male  black-grouse  has  acquired  his  fine 
black  plumage,  with  his  forked  and  outwardly- curled  tail- 
feathers;  but  of  these  characters  there  has  hardly  been  any 
transference  to  the  female,  excepting  that  she  shews  iu  her  toil 
a  trace  of  tlie  curved  fork. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  females  of  distinct  thongh 
allied  species  have  often  had  their  plumage  rendered  more  or 
less  different  by  the  transference  in  various  degrees,  of  characters 
nequired  by  the  males  through  sexual  selection,  both  during 
"  llncEilliTTB}-,  'SUt.  British  Birdi,'  rel.  L  pp.  172-171. 


former  and  roceot  times.  But  it  deserves  especial  attention  tliat 
brilliant  colours  have  been  transferred  mnch  more  rarely  than 
other  tints.  Far  instance,  the  maie  of  the  red-throated  bliio- 
breast  ^Vyaiiecidn  suecica)  hsSB.  rich  blue  breast,  mcluding  asub- 
triangulac  red  mark ;  now  marks  of  nearlj  the  same  shape  have 
been  transferred  to  tlie  female,  but  the  central  space  is  tnlvoas 
instead  of  red,  and  is  surrounded  by  mottled  instead  of  blue 
feathers.  The  GallinaceffioffGr  many  aanlogous  cases;  for  none  ot 
the  species,  such  as  partridges,  quails,  guinea-fowls,  iSc,,  in  which 
the  colours  of  the  plumage  have  been  largely  transferred  from 
the  male  to  the  female,  are  brilliantly  coloured.  This  is  well 
exempliiied  with  the  pheasants,  in  which  the  mule  is  generally 
BO  much  more  brilliant  than  the  fc-maie;  but  with  the  Eared 
and  Cheer  pheasants  (t,Vossopfi7on  auritam  and  /"/iiumwus  wa/- 
lichii)  the  sexes  closely  resemble  each  other  and  their  colours  are 
dull.  Wa  may  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that  if  any  part  of  the 
plumage  in  the  males  of  these  two  pheasants  had  been  brilbantly 
coloured,  it  would  not  have  been  transferred  to  the  females. 
These  foots  strongly  support  Mr.  Wallace's  view  that  with  birds 
which  are  exposed  to  much  danger  during  incubation,  the 
transference  of  bright  colours  from  the  male  to  the  female  has 
been  checked  through  natural  selection.  Wemust  not,  however, 
forget  that  anotbet'explanation, before given.is possible;  namely, 
that  the  males  which  varied  and  beoame  bright,  whilst  they  were 
young  and  inexperienced,  would  hare  been  exposed  to  much 
danger,  and  would  generally  have  been  destroyed ;  the  older  and 
more  cautious  males,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  varied  in  a  like 
manner,  would  not  only  have  been  able  to  survive,  out  woald 
have  been  favoured  in  their  rivalry  with  other  males.  Now 
variations  occurring  late  in  life  tend  to  be  transmitted  exclusively 
to  the  same  sex,  so  that  in  this  case  extremely  bright  tints  would 
not  have  been  transmitted  to  the  females.  On  the  other  hand, 
ornaments  of  a  less  conspicuous  kind,  such  as  those  possessed  by 
the  Eared  and  Cheer  pheasants,  would  not  have  been  dangerous, 
and  if  they  appeared  during  early  youth,  would  generally  have 
been  transmitted  to  both  sexes. 

In  addition  to  the  effects  of  the  partial  transference  of  charac- 
ters from  the  males  to  tho  females,  some  of  the  ditTerencM 
between  the  females  of  closely  allied  species  may  be  attributed  to 
the  direct  or  definite  action  of  the  conditions  of  hfe."  With  the 
maliiE,  any  snch  action  would  generally  have  been  masked  by  tha 
brilliant  colours  gained  through  sexual  selection;  but  not  aof 
with  the  females.    Each  of  tho  endless  diversities  in  pli 
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I  which  we  see  in  our  domesticated  birds  is,  of  eonrse,  the  result 
me  definite  cause;  and  under  natural  and  more  unifonn 
conditions,  some  ouo  tiut,  aeauming  that  it  was  in  uo  way 
injuriouB,  would  almost  certainly  sooner  or  later  prevail.  The 
free  intercrossing  of  the  many  individuals  belonging  to  the  same 
■pecies  would  ultimately  tend  to  make  any  change  of  colour, 
thus  induced,  uniform  in  character. 

I  one  dimbts  that  both  eexos  of  many  birds  have  hod  their 
I  Dolours  adapted  for  the  sake  of  protection ;  and  it  is  possible 
I   that  the  females  alone  of  some  species  may  have  beea  modified 
I    for  this  eud,     Althoitgh  it  would  be  a  difficult,  perhaps  an 
ssible  process,  as  shewn  in  the  last  chapter,  to  convert  one 
I  form  of  tronsmiasioa  into  another  through  selection,  there  would 
I   not  be  the  least  difficulty  in  adapting  the  colours  of  tlio  female, 
independently  of  those  of  the  male,  to  surrounding  objects, 
I  through  the  accumulation  of  variatiims  which  were  ftoiu  the 
'  flrst  limited  in  their  transmission  to  the  female  sex.     If  the 
i  Tariations  were  not  thus  Umited,  the  bright  tints  of  the  male 
would  be  deteriorated  or  destroyed.    Whether  the  feranles  alone 
of  many  species  have  been  thus  specially  modified,  is  at  present 
very  doubtfol,    I  wish  I  could  follow  Mr.  Walloce  to  the  full 
extent;  for  the  admission  would  remove  some  difficulties.    Any 
I   Tariations  which  were  of  no  service  te  the  female  as  a  protection 
would  be  at  once  obliterated,  instead  of  being  lost  simply  by  not 
'   being  selected,  or  from  tree  intercrossing,  or  from  being  elimin- 
ated when  transferied  to  the  male  and  in  any  way  injurious  to 
him.    Thus  the  plnmage  of  the  female  would  be  kept  constant 
in  character.    It  would  also  be  a  relief  if  we  could  admit  that 
the  obscure  tints  of  both  sexes  of  many  bicds  had  been  acquired 
and  preserved  for  the  sake  of  protection, — for  example,  of  the 
Uedge-worbler  or  kitty-wren  {Aceentur  miidularie  and  Trogtodyla 
uiilyari$),  with  respect  to  which  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  action  of  sexual  selection.    We  ought,  however,  to  be 
cautious  in  concluding  that  colours  which  appear  to  us  dull,  are 
not  attractive  to  the  females  of  certain  species ;  we  should  bear 
in  mind  such  cases  as  that  of  the  common  house-sparrow, 
in  which  the  male  diffei's  much  from  the  female,  but  does  not 
exhibit  ony  bright  tints.  No  one  probably  will  dispute  that  many 
gallinaceous  birds  which  live  on  the  open  ground,  have  acquired 
their  present  colours,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  sake  of  protection. 
Wo  know  how  well   they  are   thus  concealed;  we  know  that 
ptarmigans,  wliilst  changing  from  their  winter  to  their  summer 
plumage,  both  of  which  are  protective,  suffer  greatly  from  birds 
of  prey.    But  can  we  believe  that  the  very  slight  differences  in 
tints  and  markings  between,  for  instance,  the  female  biack-^ronse 
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TemaleH  nitd  not  the  males  are  oftea  kept  bj  the  DittiTea  foi 
flghtiug,  like  garae-cocks.  As  male  birds  are  espoeed  by  the 
Euglish  biid-catchers  for  a  decoy  neni  a  trap,  in  order  to  catah 
other  malBB  by  exciting  their  rivalry,  so  the  famnlea  of  tbil 
Turnii  are  emplciyed  in  India.  When  thus  expased  the  females 
eoon  begin  their  "  loud  purring  call,  which  cnn  he  hearda  long 
"  waj  o£F,  and  any  fomales  wjthin  oar-shot  run  rapidly  to  the 
■'  Bpot,  and  commence  fighting  with  the  caged  bird."  In  ihis  way 
fiom  twelve  to  twenty  birds,  all  breeding  females,  may  ba 
eaiiglit  in  the  course  of  a  stiigle  day.  The  natives  assert  that 
the  females  after  laying  their  e^s  associate  in  flocks,  and  leave 
the  males  to  sit  on  theoi.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tie 
truth  of  this  assertion,  which  is  supported  by  some  ohBervatJons 
made  in  China  by  Mr.  Swinhoe."  Mr.  BIyth  belieTes,  that  thu 
young  of  both  eesea  resemble  the  adult  male. 

The  females  of  the  three  species  of  Painted  Snipes  {] 
fig.  62)  "  are  not  only  larger  hnt  much  more  richly  coloared  ths 
"  the  males.""  With  all  other  birds  in  which  the  trachea  d:"~ 
in  structure  in  the  two  sexes  it  is  more  developed  and  compltq 
in  the  mole  than  in  the  female;  hut  in  tlie  Bhyndiioi  auiti 
it  is  simple  in  the  male,  whilst  in  the  female  it  makes  f 
distinct  oonrolationa  before  entering  the  lungs."    The  f 
therefore  of  this  species  has  acquired  an  eminently  masculine 
character.    Mr.  Blyth  ascertained,  by  examining  many  speci- 
mens, that  the  trachea  is  not  convoluted  in  either  sex  of  R, 
["■i-HoleiiBiy,  which  species  resembles  If.  aunlralts  so  closely,  II 
it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  except  by  ite  shorter  toes.     ~ 
fact   is  another   striking   instance   of   the  law  that   ( 
Ryxunl  characters  are  often  widely  different  in  clowely-a 
forms,  though  it  is  a  very  rare  circumstance  when  such  differ- 
ancoB  relate  to  the  female  ses.    The  yoang  of  both  sexes  of  U. 
heuquletvis  in  their  firet  plumage  are  Baid   to  resemble  the 
mature  male."     There  is  also  reason  ia  believe  that  the  male 
undertakes  the  duty  of  incubation,  for  Mr.  Swinhoe"  found  t 
females  before  the  close  of  the  summer  associated  in  flockn,  f 
occurs  with  the  females  of  the  Tnmii, 

The  females  of  I'halaitip'is  futicar'Ht   and  P.  hyfThnrniit  n 
larger,  and  in  their  summer  plumage  "  more  gnilj  attired  t" 
"  the  males."    But  the  difference  in  colour  betwi 
far  &OUI  conspicuous,    Accoiding  to  Professor  Stcenstmp,  thl 
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male  alone  of  P  /vlicarius  undertBkes  the  duty  of  incubation  , 
this  33  kJtenise  ahewn  hy  the  state  of  hiE  breast  feathers  dunng 
the  breeding  season  The  female  of  tho  dutterel  plovpr  (Ljidio 
mta-i  vioi  indliia)  is  larger  than  tne  male,  ani  has  tho  red  and 


I 

1 
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lilack  tints  oil  the  lower  surface,  the  white  crescent  ( 
breast,  and  the  Btripes  over  the  eyes,  more  strongly  pi-onouneeiL 
The  male  also  tahes  at  least  a  share  in  hatching  the  eggs;  but 
the  female  likewise  attends  to  the  young."    I  have  not  been 
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»ble  to  discover  wlietber  with  these  Bpeciea  the  young  reGemble 
the  adult  males  more  closely  than  the  adiilt  females;  for  the 
compnrisoD  is  aomewhat  difficult  to  make  on  account  of  the  double 
monlt. 

Tumirg  now  to  the  Ostrich  order:  the  male  of  the  common 
wiasowary  (Ousuarine  i/'ileataf)  would  be  thought  by  auy  one 
to  be  the  female,  from  his  smaller  siie  and  from  the  appciidnpe" 
u:tl  sakedskin  about  his  head  being  niach  less  brightly  coloured; 
*nd  i  am  informed  by  Mr,  Bartlett  that  in  the  Zoological 
GardeiiS,  it  is  certainly  the  male  alone  who  sits  on  the  eggs  and 
takes  care  of  the  young.*'  The  female  is  Raid  by  Mr.  T.  \V. 
Wo'id*  to  exhibit  dnring  the  breeding  season  a  most  pugnscioiis 
disposition ;  and  her  wattlee  then  become  enlarged  and  more 
brilliantly  coloured.  So  again  the  female  oF  one  of  the  eniuq 
(Dromwui  in'imitiis)  is  conuitturably  larger  than  the  male, 
she  poBttessea  a  sliglit  top-knot,  but  is  otherwise  indistingniahi 
in  plumage.  She  appears,  however,  "  to  itave  greats  poi 
"  when  angry  or  otherwise  excited,  of  erecting,  hke  a  turki 
"  cock,  the  feathers  of  her  neck  and  breast.  She  is  usually 
"  more  courageouB  and  pugilistic.  She  makes  a  deep  hollow 
"  guttural  boiim  especially  at  night.  Bounding  like  a  Email  gong. 
"  The  male  has  a  slenderer  frame  and  is  more  docile,  with  no 
"  voice  beyond  a  suppressed  hiss  when  angry,  or  a  croak."  He 
not  only  performs  the  whole  duty  of  incultation,  but  has  to 
defend  the  young  from  their  mother;  "for  as  soon  as  she 
"  catches  sight  of  her  progeny  she  becomes  violently  agitated, 
"  and  notwithstanding  ihe  resistance  of  the  father  appears  t« 
"  use  her  utmost  endeavours  to  destroy  them.  For  months 
"  afterwards  it  is  unsafe  to  put  the  parents  together,  violent 
"  quarrels  being  the  inevitable  result,  in  which  the  female  gecft- 
"  riilly  comes  off  conqueror.""  So  that  with  this  emu  we  have 
a  complete  reversal  not  only  of  the  parental  and  incubating 
instincts,  but  of  the  usual  moral  qualities  of  the  two  e^scs  ;  tlie 
females  being  savage,  quarrelsome,  and  noiay,  the  males  gentle 
and  good.  The  case  is  very  different  with  the  Africnii  asirich, 
for  the  male  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  female  anil  has  liiiei 
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plumes  with  more  strongly  contrasted  colours ;  nevertlielt^ss  he 
undertakes  the  whole  duty  of  incubation." 

I  will  specify  the  few  other  cases  known  to  me,  in  which  the 
female  is  more  conspicuously  coloured  than  the  male,  although 
nothing  is  known  about  the  manner  of  incubation.  With  the 
carrion-hawk  of  the  Falkland  Islands  {Milvago  leucurvs)  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  by  dissection  that  the  individuals,  which 
had  all  their  tints  strongly  pronounced,  with  the  cere  and  legs 
orange-coloured,  were  the  adult  females;  whilst  those  with 
iuller  plumage  and  grey  legs  were  the  males  or  the  young.  In 
bn  Australian  tree-creeper  (Climacteris  erythrops)  the  female 
differs  from  the  male  in  "  being  adorned  with  beautiful,  ra- 
**  diated,  rufous  markings  on  the  throat,  the  male  having  this 
"  part  quite  plain."  Lastly,  in  an  Australian  night-jar  "  the 
"  female  always  exceeds  the  male  in  size  and  in  the  brillismce 
"  of  her  tints ;  the  males,  on  the  other  hand,  have  two  white 
"  spots  on  the  primaries  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  female."  ^ 

We  thus  Fee  that  the  cases  in  which  female  birds  are  more 
conspicuously  coloured  than  the  males,  with  the  young  in  their 
immature  plumage  resembling  the  adult  males  instead  of  tho 
adult  females,  as  in  the  previous  class,  are  not  numerous,  though 
they  are  distributed  in  various  Orders.  The  amount  of  differ- 
ence, also,  between  the  sexes  is  incomparably  less  than  that 
which  frequently  occurs  in  the  last  class ;  so  that  the  cause  ot 
the  difference,  whatever  it  may  have  been  has  here  acted  on  the 
females  either  less  energetically  or  less  persisteptly  than  on  the 


'*  Mr.  Sclater,  on  the  incubation 
of  the  Struthionas,  *  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,* 
June  9,  1863.  So  it  is  with  the 
Rhea  danpinii :  Captain  Musters  says 
('  At  home  with  the  Patagonians/ 
1871,  p.  128),  that  the  male  is 
larger,  stronger  and  swifter  than 
the  female,  and  of  slightly  darker 
colours  ;  yet  he  takes  sole  charge  of 
the  eggs  and  of  the  young,  just  as 
does  ihe  male  of  the  common  species 
of  Rhea. 

**  For  the  Milvago,  see  *  Zoology 
of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle, ' 
Birds,  1841,  p.  16.  For  the  Climac- 
liris  and  night-jar  (turostopodusX 
•ee  Gould's  *  Handbook  to  the  Birds 
:f  Australia,*  vol.  i.  pp.  602  and  97. 
The  New  Zealand  shieldrake  (7a- 
[Joma  variegatd)  ofiers  a  quite  ano- 
ftialoos  case  ;  the  head  of  the  female 
-J  pure  irhite,  and  her  back  is  redder 


than  that  of  the  male ;  the  head  of 
the  male  is  of  a  rich  dark  bronzed 
colour,  and  his  back  is  clothed  with 
finely  pencilled  slate-coloured  fea« 
thers,  80  that  altogetlier  he  may  be 
considered  as  the  more  beautiful  of 
the  two.  He  is  larger  and  more 
pugnacious  than  the  female,  and 
does  not  sit  on  the  eggs.  So  that 
in  all  these  respects  this  species 
comes  under  our  first  class  of  cases ; 
but  Mr.  Sclater  (*  Proc.  Zool.  Soc* 
1866,  p.  150)  was  much  surprised 
to  observe  that  the  young  of  both 
sexes,  when  about  three  months  old, 
resembled  in  their  dark  heads  and 
necks  the  adult  males,  instead  of 
the  adult  females ;  so  that  it  would 
appear  in  this  case  that  the  femakd 
have  been  modified,  whilst  the  maloa 
and  the  young  have  retained  » 
former  state  of  plumage. 
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males  in  the  last  class.  Mr.  WaUoce  believee  that  tile  males 
bavo  had  their  colours  rendered  less  conspicnouB  for  the  soke  of 
protection  during  the  period  of  incubation ;  but  the  difference 
betvoea  the  eexes  in  hordlj  an;  of  the  foregoing  cases  appeitra 
sufBuiently  great  for  this  view  to  be  eafely  accepted.  In  eome 
of  tlie  cases,  the  brighter  tints  of  the  female  are  almost  confined 
to  the  lower  surfitcc,  and  the  males,  if  thus  coloured,  vonld  not 
hare  been  exposed  to  dimger  nbilst  Bitting  on  the  eggs.  It 
should  also  Iw  borne  in  mind  that  the  males  arc  not  only  in  a 
Blight  degree  leas  conspicnouslj'  coloured  than  the  females,  bnt  are 
Bmalliir  and  weaker.  They  have,  moreover,  not  only  acquired 
the  maternal  instinct  of  incubation,  but  are  less  pngtiiicious  and 
vociferouB  than  the  females,  aiid  in  one  instance  have  simpler 
vocal  organs.  Thus  an  almost  complete  transposition  of  the 
iostincts,  habits,  dispositiun,  colour,  taze,  and  of  some  points  of 
Btmcture,  has  been  effected  between  the  two  sexes. 

Now  if  we  might  assume  that  the  males  in  the  present  class 
have  lost  some  of  that  ardour  which  is  usual  to  their  sei,  so  that 
thoy  no  longer  search  eagerly  for  tho  females ;  or,  if  we  might 
assume  that  the  females  have  become  much  mote  numerooB 
than  tho  males — and  in  the  cose  of  one  Indian  Tamix  the  females 
are  said  to  be  "  much  more  commonly  met  with  than  the 
'*  males."  "^th en  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  females  woiiid 
haTe  been  led  to  court  the  males,  instead  of  being  courted  by 
them.  This  indeed  is  the  case  to  a  certain  extent  with  some 
birds,  as  we  have  Been  with  tbe  peahen,  wild  turkey,  and  certain 
kinds  of  grouse.  Taking  as  our  guide  the  habits  of  most  male 
birds,  the  greater  size  and  strength  as  well  as  the  extraordinary 
pugnacity  of  the  females  of  the  Tumix  and  emu,  mnst  mean 
that  they  endeavour  to  di'ive  away  rival  females,  in  order  to  gain 
piiBsession  of  the  male;  and  on  this  view  all  the  facta  become 
clear;  for  the  males  would  probably  be  most  charmed  or  ex- 
cited by  the  females  which  were  the  most  attractive  to  Uiem  by 
their  bright  colours,  other  omamenta,  or  vocal  powers.  Sexual 
selection  would  then  do  its  work,  steadily  adding  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  females ;  the  males  and  the  young  being  left  not  at 
all,  or  but  little  modified. 

Ci<AB8  III.  Whtn  the  adult  male  resmnblei  the  aduU  famile,  the 
poiifg  ofholh  aeies  litive  a  peuJiur  Jirtt  plumage  ol  Ihiir  own. — In 
this  class  the  sexes  when  adult  resemble  each  other,  and  differ 
from  the  young.  This  oecura  with  many  birds  of  many  Kinds. 
The  male  rohin  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  female, 
but  the  ; oung  are  widely  difFereut,  with  their  mottled  dnsky- 
olive  ami  brown  plumage.    The  male  and  female  of  the  i^plendid 
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Bcarlet  ibis  are  alike,  whilst  tlie  young  are  brown ;  and  the 
scarlet-colour,  though  common  to  both  sexes,  is  apparently  a 
sexual  character,  for  it  is  not  well  developed  in  either  sex  under 
confinement;  and  a  loss  of  colour  often  occ\irs  with  brilliant 
males  when  they  are  confined,  "With  many  species  of  herons 
the  young  differ  greatly  from  the  adults;  and  the  summer 
plumage  of  the  latter,  though  common  to  both  sexes,  clearly 
Has  a  nuptial  character.  Young  swans  are  slate-coloured, 
whilst  the  mature  birds  are  pure  white;  but  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  give  additional  instances.  These  differences 
between  the  young  and  the  old  apparently  depend,  as  in  the  last 
two  classes,  on  the  young  having  retained  a  former  or  ancient 
Htate  of  plumage,  whilst  the  old  of  both  sexes  have  acquired  a  new 
one.  When  the  adults  are  bright  coloured,  we  may  conclude 
from  the  remarks  just  made  in  relation  to  the  scarlet  ibis  and  to 
many  herons,  and  from  the  analogy  of  the  species  in  the  first  class, 
that  such  colours  have  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection  by 
the  nearly  mature  males ;  but  that,  differently  from  what  occurs 
in  the  first  two  classes,  the  transmission,  though  limited  to  the 
same  age,  has  not  been  limited  to  the  same  sex.  C!onsequently,  the 
sexes  when  mature  resemble  each  other  and  differ  from  the  young. 
Class  IV.  When  the  adult  wale  resembles  the  adult  female^  the 
young  of  both  sexes  in  their  first  plumage  resemble  the  adults. — In  this 
class  the  young  and  the  adults  of  both  sexes,  whether  brilliantly 
or  obscurely  coloured,  resemble  each  other.  Such  cases  are,  I 
think,  more  common  than  those  in  the  last  class.  We  have  in 
England  instances  in  the  kingfisher,  some  woodpeckers,  the  jay, 
magpie,  crow,  and  many  small  dull-coloured  birds,  such  as  the 
hedge-warbler  or  kitty-wren.  But  the  similarity  in  plumag<3 
between  the  young  and  the  old  is  never  complete,  and  graduates 
away  into  dissimilarity.  Thus  the  young  of  some  members  of 
the  kingfisher  family  are  not  only  less  vividly  coloured  than  the 
adults,  but  many  of  the  feathers  on  the  lower  surface  are  edged 
with  brown,^ — a  vestige  probably  of  a  former  state  of  the 
plumage.  Frequently  in  the  same  grou'p  of  birds,  even  within 
the  same  genus,  for  instance  in  an  Australian  genus  of  parro- 
keets  (Platycercus),  the  young  of  some  species  closely  resemble, 
whilst  the  young  of  other  species  differ  considerably,  from  their 
parents  of  both  sexes,  which  are  alike.**  Both  sexes  and  the 
>  oung  of  the  common  jay  are  closely  similar ;  but  in  the  Canada 
jay  {Ferisoreus  canadtnsis)  the  young  differ  so  much  from  theii 
parents  that  they  were  formerly  described  as  distinct  species.® 

"  Jerdon,  *  Birds  of  India,'  vol.  i.  »  Gould,  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  37,  46, 

pp.  222,  22o.  Gould's  *  Handbook  to  66. 

the  Birdfl  of  Australia,*  vol.  i.  pp.         "  Audubon,  *  Omith.  Biography. 

124,  130.  vol.  ii.  p.  65. 
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I  may  remark  bcfofQ  proceeding  that,  under  IliQ  prescut  and 
nest  two  classes  nfoinefi,  the  f'uc-U  oro  so  complex  and  the  vvu- 
cluniona  bo  doublful,  that  any  one  who  feels  no  espociftl  iDturost 
iu  the  subject  had  better  pass  theiu  oTer. 

The  brilliant  or  conspicuoiia  coloura  which' c1lilfacl«ri88  many  bird* 
in  the  present  clasa,  cto  ra.reljDr  never  be  of  service  10  them  as  a  pro- 
lection ;  so  tiiat  they  Imve  probably  Vieen  gained  by  the  malca  through 
sciunl  selection,  and  then  transferred  to  the  femaleB  snd  the  youn[r. 
It  Is,  however,  possible  that  the  mMlea  may  have  selected  the  more 
attraclivc  females;  and  If  these  transmilted  their  chanutcrs  to  their 
offspring  of  both  sexes,  the  same  results  vrould  fallow  as  from  the 
scleclioa  of  the  more  attractive  muleB  by  the  females.  But  there  ia 
evidence  that  this  contiogoncy  has  rarely,  if  over,  occurred  in  any  of 
those  groups  of  birds  in  wliich  the  sexes  are  genei'allj  alilie:  for,  if 
even  a  few  of  the  successive  variations  had  failid  to  tic  transmitted  to 
both  aeiea,  the  females  would  have  slightly  exceeded  the  naalee  in 
beauty.  Eiactly  the  reverse  oceurs  under  nature ;  for,  in  almost  ovciy 
large  group  in  which  the  sexes  generally  resemble  each  other,  the 
Toales  uf  some  few  s;icaieB  are  in  a  slight  degree  more  briElitly  cotounid 
than  the  females.  It  ia  agaia  poiisible  that  the  females  may  have 
selected  the  more  beautiful  males,  these  maiefl  having  reciprocally 
selected  the  more  beautiful  females;  but  it  i^  doubtful  whether  tliia 
double  process  of  selection  would  be  liteij  to  occur,  owing  to  the 
greater  eagerness  of  one  sex  than  the  other,  and  whether  it  would  be 
more  efBcienl  than  selection  on  one  aide  alone.  It  [s,  therefore,  the 
nioil  probable  view  that  seiual  selection  has  acted,  in  the  present  class, 
as  far  ns  ornamental  charactera  are  concerned,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  rule  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  that  is,  on  the  males: 
and  that  these  have  transmitted  their  gradually-Bcquired  colours,  either 
equally  or  almnst  equally,  to  tbcir  offspring  of  both  sexes. 

Another  point  49  more  doubtful,  namely,  wiiether  the 
vsrintlons  first  appeared  in  the  males  after  they  had  become  nearly 
mature,  or  whilst  quite  ynung.  In  either  case  sexual  selection 
have  acted  on  the  male  whco  he  had  to  compete  with  rivals  for  the 
posBosfioii  of  the  female  ;  and  in  both  cases  the  characters  thus  acquired 
have  bven  traiiEmitled  to  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  But  these  eharactor«, 
it  acquired  by  the  males  when  adult,  may  have  been  imnsmittod  at 
Grst  to  thu  adults  alone,  and  at  some  subsequent  period  transferred  to 
the  young.  For  it  is  known  that,  when  the  law  of  inheritance  at 
eorrcfponding  ages  fails,  the  offapifng  often  inherit  charactera  at  an 
eiriier  age  than  that  at  which  they  first  appeared  in  their  parenta." 
Cases  apparently  of  this  kind  have  been  observed  with  birds  in  a  stale 
of  nature.  For  iustancc  Mr.  BIyth  has  seen  specimens  of  Jjinian  rv/vt 
and  of  Colgnlmg  glncuilii  which  had  oasumed  whilst  young,  in  a  qnitc 
anomalous  manner,  the  adult  plumage  of  their  parents."  Again,  the 
young  of  the  common  swan  {Ciiffnut  ohr)  do  not  cast  off  thdr  dark 
feathers  and  become  white  until  eighteen  monthsor  two  years  old  ;  bat 
Dr.  F.  Forel  has  described  the  cose  of  three  Tiuorous  youu;;  birds,  out 
oftt  brood  of  four,  which  were  born  puie  white.    These  young  birds 
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t  albJDOes,  as  shewn  'by  the  colour  of  tlieli 
.rlj  rosembled  the  aame  parts  in  the 

It  may  be  worth  while  tn  illustrate  the  above  ihrco  modea  by  which, 
in  the  present  clasa,  the  two  seies  and  the  young  may  have  come  to 
resemble  each  other,  by  the  curious  case  of  the  genus  Passer.^  In  the 
house-sparrow  (i",  rfoniesficug)  the  male  diSera  much  from  the  foinale 
and  from  the  young.  The  young  and  the  females  are  alike,  and 
resemble  to  a  large  eitent  both  sexes  and  tlio  young  of  the  sparrow  of 
Palestine  {P.  braeltydaelylua),  as  well  aa  of  some  allied  species.  Wo 
may  therefai'e  assume  that  (be  female  and  young  of  the  house-sparrow 
spproxiinately  shew  ua  the  plumage  of  the  prageuitor  of  the  genua. 
Now  with  the  tree-sparrow  (P.  moniartm)  both  seiea  and  the  young 
closely  resemble  the  male  of  the  house-Hparrow  ;  so  that  they  have  all 
been  modified  In  the  same  manner,  and  all  depart  from  the  typical 
colouring  of  their  early  progenitor.  This  may  have  been  effected  by 
tt  male  ancestor  of  the  tree-sparrow  having  varied,  fiiBtly,  when  nearly 
mature;  or,  secondly,  whilst  i^uitc  young,  and  by  having  in  cither  case 
transmitted  his  modified  plumage  to  the  femalea  and  the  young ;  or, 
thirdly,  he  may  have  varied  when  adult  and  transmitted  his  plumage 
to  both  adult  Eeies,  and,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  law  of  iaheritance 
at  corresponding  ages,  at  some  subsequent  period  to  his  youDg. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  wliicli  of  tlicse  three  modes  has  generally 
prevajled  throi^hout  the  present  class  of  cases.  That  the  males  varied 
whilst  young,  and  transmitted  their  variations  to  their  offspring  of  both 
■exes,  is  the  moat  probable.  I  may  here  add  that  I  have,  with  little 
success,  endeavoured,  by  consulting  various  works,  to  decide  how  far 
the  period  of  variation  in  birds  has  generally  determined  the  transmis- 
sion  of  characters  to  one  sex  or  tn  both.  The  two  rules,  often  referred 
to  (namely,  that  variations  occurring  late  in  life  are  transmitted  to  one 
and  the  same  sex,  whilst  those  whioh  occur  early  in  life  are  transmitted 
to  both  sexes),  apparently  hold  good  in  the  tirat,'*  second,  and  fonrth 
classes  of  cases ;  but  they  fail  In  the  third,  often  in  the  fifth,"  and  in 
the  sijlh  small  elass.  They  apply,  however,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  to 
a  considerable  majority  of  the  Fpeeies;  and  we  must  not  forget  the 
striking  generalisation  by  Dr.  W.  Marshall  with  respect  to  the  protu- 
berances on  h   beads  of  b  rds     Whe  he  or  not  the  two  rules  geaernlly 


and 


"  I  am  nd  b  d  M  B 
nforma  on  n  rega  dob 
;enu  The  pair  w  f  Paleslit 
)eloni(B  to  the  sub-jienus  Petroni 
H  For  instanee,  the  males  of  71 
■  la  and  FHngilla  q/ani 


FHngill 


A  dubon.'Omith.BiosruphVi' vol. 

p       3,200,378.)     The  Harlequin 

du  k  abeathree  yearsfibid.  vol.iil. 

p    C  4),     The  male  of  the   Gold 

Shoapant,  as  I  hear  frmn  Mr. 
nn  r  Weir,  can  be  distinguished 
fmai  he  female  when  «bm'it  three 
m  o  hs  old.  but  he  does  nut  acquire 
h  s  r  I  splendour  until  tlie  end  of 
ho  September   in   the  following 

"  Thus  the  Ibii  tantalui  and 
Orat  amtnconiui  take  four  years, 
the  Flamingo  several  years,  and  the 
Ardea  iiwJo*»Mnn  two  years,  before 


e  years,  the  male  of  they  acquire  theirperfeetpluii 
J^ngiUa  <iirit  four  years,  to  com-  See  AndnbDn.  ibid.  vol.  i.  p. 
plet«  theiibeandMplumago.  (See     vol.  iii:  pp.  133, 13D,  £11. 


bold  ^od,  wa  niav  coDclude  from  the  fiicM  gLTea  iu  tbe  eigbib  cbsptcr, 
(hat  tbe  jivriud  of  variation  is  (me  impurtiuit  vleuiiiUt  Id  dGtcrmiiimg  tbe 
fono  of  tranamisMon. 

With  birds  it  ia  diffiintlt  to  decide  bj  whni  standitrd  we  ought  to  Judgv 
of  tbe  carliiiesa  or  lateness  of  the  period  of  variatioii,  whether  bj  the 
age  ia  reference  to  the  duration  of  life,  or  to  the  power  of  reproduction, 
(jr  to  tbe  number  of  moulta  througb  which  the  species  patsies.  The 
moulting  of  hirdn,  even  within  the  same  family.  soiuetlmcB  differs 
much  without  auj  assignable  causo.  Some  birds  moult  eo  enrly,  that 
nearly  all  the  body  featbera  are  cast  oS  before  ihe  first  wlug.fcatfaers 
are  fully  ^rown;  and  we  cannot  believe  that  this  was  the  primordial 
state  of  things.  When  the  period  of  mouliiog  has  been  accelerated, 
the  age  at  nbicfa  the  colours  of  (he  ailnit  plumage  are  GrEt  developed 
will  fataely  appear  to  us  lo  be  earlier  than  it  really  is.  Tliia  may  bo 
illuBtratcd  bv  tbe  practice  followeil  by  some  bird-fanciers,  who  pull 
out  a  few  feathers  from  the  hreuet  of  nestling  biillflnches,  and  from  the 
head  or  neck  of  young  gold  pheesante,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  sex ; 
for  in  the  males,  these  feathers  are  immediately  replaced  by  coloured 
oneB,"  The  actual  duration  of  life  is  known  in  but  few  birds,  so  that 
we  <«n  hardly  judge  by  this  standard.  And,  with  reference  to  Ibe 
period  at  wbi(\h  the  power  of  reprodu(Ttion  is  funcd.  It  ia  a  remarli- 
able  ftict  that  varioiia  birds  occasionally  breed  nhUst  retaining  their 
Immature  plumage." 

Tbe  fact  of  birds  breeding  in  tbeirimmaturc  plumage  seems  opposed 
to  (ho  belief  that  ee«ual  selection  has  played  as  important  a  pait,  ns  I 
believe  il  has,  in  giving  omnmentnl  colours,  plumes,  &c.,  to  tlie  malM, 
and,  by  means  or  equal  tranamission,  lo  the  females  of  man;  spCinM. 
Tbe  objection  would  be  a  Talid  one,  if  the  yomiger  and  less  ornamented 
males  were  as  snccesBfuI  in  winning  femaleB  and  propagating  Ihclr 
bind,  as  the  older  and  more  beautiful  males.  But  we  have  no  reason 
(o  Buppo>%  that  thin  is  the  case.  Audubon  speabd  of  the  breeding  of 
the  immature  males  of  Ibi>  taniabit  as  a  rai'c  event,  as  does  Mr. 
Swinhoe,  in  repard  to  the  immalute  molea  of  Oriolua."  If  the  ycnng 
of  any  spciues  in  their  immature  plumage  were  more  BueeeaBful  in 
winning  partners  than  the  adnlts,  the  adult  plumage  would  probably 


Mr.  Bnrtlett  has  Informed  i 
In  retrarJ  to  ftold-pbesnantH. 
"I  liave  luiticod  the  following 

irrnpliy.'  The  redstart  of  America, 
I  JiuKra^'ira  ratieilla,  vol.  i.  p.  203). 
Tlie/Ji»/fln<aIu«  takes  four  years  to 
come  to  full  maturity,  hut  some- 
timea  breeds  in  tbe  second  yesr(  vol, 
iii,  p,  133).  TYiiOrva americ(inv4 
tabes  the  same  time,  but  breeds 
before  aequiring  ila  full  plumage 
I  vol.  iii,  p.  £11).  The  adults  of 
Ardta  caraUa  are  hluf,  and  the 
young  white;  and  white,  mottled, 
and  macnre  blue  hirds  may  all  be 
soon  hree<Jlng  together  (vol.  iv.  p. 


acquire  it»  fliil  plnmam, 
thriu^h  manv  birds  breed  in  uie 
second  vear  (vol.  iii.  p.  «14),  The 
White-heBded  'E.ag]f>(FalenUueoet- 
phalttt,  vot.  iii.  <a.  SIO)  ia  iikewlM 
known  to  breed  in  it*  imraatut« 
state.  Some  si^ecles  of  Uriolus  (at- 
cording  to  Mr.  Blyth  and  Mr. 
Swinhoe,  in  'Ibis,'  July  1 
68 1  likewise  breed  be  fort 
attain  their  full  plumnge. 
■■  See  tbe  last  foot-nola. 
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soon  be  lost,  as  the  males  would  prevail,  which  retained  their  immature 
dress  for  the  longest  period,  and  thus  the  character  of  the  species 
would  ultimately  be  modified,^'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  young  never 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  female,  the  habit  of  early  reproduction  would 
perhaps  be  sooner  or  later  eliminated,  from  being  superfluous  and  en- 
tailing waste  of  power. 

The  plumage  of  certain  birds  goes  on  increasing  in  beauty  during 
many  years  after  they  are  fully  mature ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  train 
of  the  peacock,  with  some  of  the  birds  of  paradise,  and  with  the  crest 
and  plumes  of  certain  herons,  for  instance,  the  Ardea  ludovicana.^ 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  continued  development  of  such  feathers 
is  the  result  of  the  selection  of  successive  beneficial  v«riations  (though 
this  is  the  most  probable  view  with  birds  of  paradise)  or  merely  of  con- 
tinuous growth.  Most  fishes  continue  increasing  in  size,  as  long  as  they 
are  in  good  health  and  have  plenty  of  food ;  and  a  somewhat  similar 
law  may  prevail  with  the  plumes  of  birds. 

Class  V.  When  the  adult$  of  both  sexes  have  a  distinct  winter  and 
summer  plum^ge^  whether  or  not  the  mede  differs  from  tlie  female^  the 
young  resemble  the  aduUs  of  both  sexes  in  meir  winder  dress,  &r  mnch 
more  rarely  in  their  summer  dress,  or  they  resemble  the  females  alone. 
Or  the  young  may  have  an  intermediate  -charaxiter  ;  or,  again,  they  m>ay 
differ  greatly  from  the -adults  in  both  their  seasonal  plumtages. — The 
cases  in  this  class  are  singularly  complex ;  nor  is  this  surprising,  as 
they  depend  on  inheritance,  limited  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  three 
different  ways,  namely,  by  sex,  age,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  In 
some  cases  the  individuals  of  the  same  species  pass  through  at  least 
five  distinct  states  of  plumage.  With  the  species,  in  which  the  male 
differs  from  the  female  during  the  summer  season  alone,  or,  which  is 
rarer,  during  both  seasons,"**  the  young  generally  resemble  the  females, 
— as  with  the  so-called  goldfinch  of  North  America,  and  apparently 
with  the  splendid  Maluri  of  Australia.**  With  those  species,  the  sexes 
of  which  are  alike  during  both  the  summer  and  winter,  the  young  may 


»»  Other  animals,  belonging  to 
quite  distinct  classes,  are  either 
habitually  or  occasionally  capable 
of  breeding  before  they  have  fully 
acquired  "their  adult  characters. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  young 
males  of  the  salmon.  Several  am- 
phibians have  been  known  to  breed 
whilst  retaining  their  larval  struc- 
ture. Fritz  Miiller  has  shewn 
('Fucts  and  Arguments  for  Darwin,' 
Enor.  trans.  1869,  p.  79)  that  the 
males  of  several  amphipod  crusta- 
ceans become  sexually  mature 
whilst  young ;  and  1  infer  that  this 
is  a  case  of  premature  breeding,  be- 
cause they  have  not  as  vet  acquired 
their  fully-developed  clampers.  Ail 
such  facts  are  highly  intereslinff, 
as  bearing  on  one  means  by  which 
species  may  undergo  great  modifi- 
cations of  character. 


*•  Jerdon,  '  Birds  of  India,'  vol. 
iiL  p.  507,  on  the  peacock.  Dr. 
Marshall  thinks  that  the  older  and 
more  brilliant  males  of  birds  of 
paradise  have  an  advantage  over 
the  younprer  males ;  see  *  Archives 
^l6erlandaises,'  torn.  vi.  1871. — On 
Ardea,  Audubon,  ibid.  vol.  iii.  p. 
189. 

*i  For  illustrative  cases  see  vol. 
iv.  of  Macgillivray's  *Hist.  Brit. 
Birds;'  on  Tringa,  &c.,  pp.  229, 
271;  on  the  Machetes,  p.  172;  on 
the  Charadrius  Maticitia^  p.  118; 
on  the  Charadrius  pluviaUs,  p.  94. 

«  For  the  goldfinch  of  N.  Ameri- 
ca, Fringilla  tristis,  Linn.,  see 
Audubon.  *  Omith.  Biography,' 
vol.  i.  p.  172.  For  the  Maluri, 
Gould's  *  Handbook  to  the  Birds  of 
Australia,'  vol.  i.  p.  818. 


rMemble  the  adults,  fli^tl;,  in  their  winter  dress;  seconiil;,  snil  ttiie  is 
of  much  rarer  occumiDce,  in  tlicir  sammcc  dress;  thirdly,  they  mar  be 
intennediatc  l»l»eEQ  these  two  staWa ;  and,  fcpurthlv,  Ibcy  niaj  differ 
grt'&tlj  from  the  adults  at  all  seasous.  We  have  an  inslBDue  of  tha 
first  of  thesf  four  caees  in  one  of  the  egrets  of  India  [Jtup/aa  atro- 
niandta),  in  which  the  yuun;^  and  the  adulte  of  both  seiea  are  shite 
liming  the  winter,  the  adults  bcDOming  goldf n-bulf  durinj;  the  sutnmer. 
With  the  (Taper  {Aitatloirata  Bseilani)  of  India  wo  liarc  a  sinular  case, 
but  the  colours  arc  reversed :  fur  the  young  and  tlie  adults  of  both 
sexes  ai'e  grey  and  black  during  tbe  winter,  tbe  adults  becoming  white 
during  tile  summer."  As  an  instance  of  the  second  cusc,  tbe  joung  of 
the  razor-bill  {Alca  Ionia,  Linn.),  in  an  early  state  of  pluinage,  are 
coloun:d  Ukc  the  adults  during  the  suramer;  and  the  Jfoungof  the 
white-crowned  sparrow  o(  North  America  ( Fringilla  leveophryt),  as  soon 
as  fledged,  have  elegant  white  stiipes  on  their  beads,  which  are  lost  bv 
the  young  and  the  old  during  the  winter.**  With  respect  to  the  third 
case,  namely,  that  of  the  young  having  an  intermedinto  character  be- 
tween tbe  summer  and  winter  odnlt  plumages,  Yarrcll"'  ineists  that 
tills  occurs  witb  man;  waders.  Lastly,  in  regard  to  the  young  differ- 
laft,  greatly  from  both  ^exea  in  their  adult  siunmerand  wiuier  plumages, 
tills  occurs  witii  some  herons  and  egrets  of  North  America  and  India, — 
tbe  young  alone  being  while. 

1  will  make  ouly  a  few  remarks  on  these  complicated  cases.  When 
tbe  young  resenible  the  females  in.  their  summer  dress,  or  the  adulta  of 
both  seies  in  their  nintordress,  the  cases  diSer  from  those  given  imder 
Clusses  I.  and  III.  ooly  in  the  characters  originally  acquired  by  the 
males  during  tbe  breeding-seaaon,  haviug  been  limited  in  theii'  trane- 
mission  to  tbe  corresponding  season.  When  the  adults  bave  a  distinct 
summer  and  winter  pluma;;e,  and  tbe  yoimg  differ  from  hotfa,  the  case 
Is  more  difficult  to  underatand.  We  may  admit  as  probable  that  iba 
young  hare  retained  an  ancient  state  of  plumage;  wc  can  aecoiut  bj 
aeiual  selection  for  tbe  anmmer  or  nuptial  plumage  of  the  adults,  but 
how  are  we  to  acconnt  for  their  diednet  winter  plumage  ?  if  we  could 
admit  that  this  plumage  serres  in  all  cases  as  a  protection,  its  ac- 
quirement would  he  a  simple  affair ;  but  tiiere  ^cems  no  good  reason 
for  this  admission.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  widely  different 
conditiouB  of  hte  during  the  winter  and  aununer  have  acted  in  a  direct 
maimer  on  the  plumage;  this  may  have  had  some  effect,  but  1  have 
not  much  oonfldence  in  so  great  a  difference  as  we  sometimes  see  be- 
tween the  two  plumages  having  been  thus  caused.  A  more  probable 
cxplaoatian  is,  that  an  ancient  style  of  plumbs,  parliall;  modified, 
through  the  transference  of  some  oharactera  ^m  the  summer  plu- 
mage, has  been  retained  by  the  adults  during  the  winter.  Fmally.  all  the 
oases  in  our  present  class  apparently  depend  on  characters  acquired  by 
the  adult  moles,  having  been  variouRly  limited  in  their  transmission 
socording  to  age,  season,  and  sei ;  but  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  follow  out  these  complex  relations. 


"I  a 


(brie 


iniisbtod   to   Mr.  BIyth 
itiou  BH  to  tlie  Biiphua  ; 
B  of  India,' 


o  Jsrdon,  'Bin 
vol.  lii.  p.  T4B.  On  the 
see  Blyth,  in  '  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  173, 

«  On  the  Alca,  see  MflCBillivrav, 
'Hist.  Brit.  Birds,'  vol.  v.  p.  MT. 


Qo  the  FriinjiUo  Itucnphrm,  Au- 
dubun,  ibid.  vol.  U.  p.  till.  I  sliail 
have  hercattertorofertolhoyoUDg 
of  certain  herons  and  egreta  bdng 

" '  Histniy  of  British  Birds,'  vol, 
i,  iaS9,  p.  159. 
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Class  VI.  37ic  youn^  in  tJieir  first  plumage  differ  from  each  other 
according  to  sex  ;  the  young  males  resembling  more  or  less  closely  the  adult 
males,  and  the  young  females  more  or  less  closely  the  adtUt  females. — 
The  cases  in  the  present  class,  though  occurring  in  various  groups,  arc 
not  numerous ;  yet  it  seems  the  most  natural  thing  that  the  young 
should  at  first  somewhat  resemble  the  adults  of  the  same  sex,  and 
gradually  become  more  and  more  like  them.  The  adult  male  blackcap 
{Sylvia  atricapilla)  has  a  black  head,  that  of  the  female  being  reddish- 
brown  ;  and  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Blyth,  that  the  young  of  both  sexes 
can  be  distinguirihed  by  this  character  even  as  nestlings.  In  the  family 
of  thrushes  an  unusual  number  of  similar  cases  have  been  noticed ;  thus, 
the  male  blackbird  ( Thtrdtis  merula)  can  be  distinguished  in  the  nest 
from  the  female.  The  two  sexes  of  the  mocking  bird  ( Turdttspolyglottus, 
Linn.)  differ  very  little  from  each  other,  yet  the  males  can  easily  be 
distinguished  at  a  very  early  age  from  the  females  by  shewing  more 
pure  white.**  The  males  of  a  forest-thrush  and  of  a  rock-thrush 
(Orocetes  erythrogastra  and  Petrocincla  cyanea)  have  much  of  their 
plumage  of  a  fine  blue,  whilst  the  females  are  brown;  and  the  nestling 
males  of  both  species  have  their  main  wing  and  tail-feathers  edged  with 
blue,  whilst  those  of  the  female  are  edged  with  brown.**^  In  the  young 
blackbird  the  wing  feathers  assume  their  mature  character  and  become 
black  after  the  others  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  two  species  just  named 
the  wing-feathers  become  blue  before  the  others.  The  most  probable 
view  with  reference  to  the  cases  in  the  present  class  is  that  the  males, 
differently  from  what  occurs  in  Class  I.,  have  transmitted  their  colours 
to  their  male  offspring  at  an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  they  were 
first  acquired ;  for,  if  the  males  had  varied  whilst  quite  young,  their 
characters  would  probably  have  been  transmitted  to  both  sexes.*** 

In  A'Uhuntspolytmus,  a  humming-bird,  the  male  is  splendidly  coloured 
black  and  green,  and  two  of  the  tail-feathers  are  immensely  lengthened ; 
the  female  has  an  ordinary  tail  and  inconspicuous  colours ;  now  the 
young  males,  instead  of  resembling  the  adult  female,  in  accordance 
with  the  common  rule,  begin  from  the  first  to  assume  the  colours  proper 
to  their  sex,  and  their  tail-feathers  soon  become  elongated.  I  owe  this 
information  to  Mr.  Gould,  who  has  given  mc  the  following  more  striking 
and  as  yet  unpublished  case.  Two  humming-birds  belonging  to  tlio 
genus  Eustephanus,  both  beautifully  coloured,  inhabit  the  small  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  have  always  been  ranked  as  specifically  dis- 
tinct. But  it  has  lately  been  ascertained  that  the  one,  which  is  of  a 
rich  chestnut  brown  colour  with  a  golden-red  head,  is  the  male,  whilst 
the  other,  which  is  elegantly  variegated  with  green  and  white  with  a 
metallic  green  head   is   the  female.     Now  the  young  from  the  first 


*•  Audubon,  •  Ornith.  Biography,' 
vol.  i.  p.  113. 

«  Mr.  C.  A.  Wright,  in  '  Ibis,' 
vol.  vi.  1^4,  p.  65.  Jerdon, '  Birds 
ot  India,'  vol.  i.  jx  51 5.  See  also  on 
the  blackbird,  Blvth  in  Charles- 
worth's  '  Ma^.  of  Nat.  History,'  vol. 
i.  1837,  p.  113. 

*8  The  following:  additional  cases 
may  be  mentioned;  the  young  males 
of  Tanagra  rubra  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  young  females 


(Audubon,  'Ornith.  Biography,' 
vol.  iv.  p.  392),  and  so  it  is  with  tJie 
nestlings  of  a  blue  nuthatch,  Den- 
drophila  frontalis  of  India  (Jerdon, 
'  Birds  of  India,' vol.  i.  p.  889).  Mr. 
Blyth  also  informs  me  that  the  sexes 
of  the  stonechat,  Saxieola  rvhicola^ 
are  distinguishable  at  a  very  early 
age.  Mr.  Salvin  gives  ('  Proc.  Zoo- 
log.  Soc.'  1870,  p.  206),  the  ease  of  a 
hummingr-bird,  like  the  following 
one  of  Eustephanus. 


The  Descent  of  Man. 


ie  corrcapanding  aci,  ihc  reBCmblaace 


BOTdcwhat  resemble  the  adults  of  the 
gradually  bcLVLuiii^  more  and  more  complete. 

In  conaidertng  this  lust  case,  if  as  before  we  take  the  plunmge  of  the 
youug  09  our  guide,  it  wouid  atipear  that  both  aeics  have  been  rendered 
beautiful  indGpcndcntly  j  and  not  that  one  sex  has  partial  if  transferred 
it9  beauty  to  the  otlier.  The  uialc  apparently  has  acquired  his  bright 
ColauFS  through  BCiiial  aelcctiOD  iu  the  aazne  manner  a9,  for  instanoe, 
the  peacock  or  pheBBont  in  our  first  cIkes  of  cases ;  and  the  female  in 
the  same  maiui(.'r  as  the  female  Rbynchepa  or  Tumix  in  our  second 
elBsa  of  cases.  But  there  is  muuh  ciifficuliy  in  understanding  hoir  thig 
could  hare  been  effected  at  the  same  time  with  the  two  sexes  of  tbe 
GBme  spUL-ias.  Mr.  Saivin  states,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  eighth  chapter, 
that  with  certain  buinmiui^-birds  the  males  greatly  exceed  the  fctuales 
in  ttuinbcr,  whilst  with  other  specios  inhabiting  the  same  country  the 
females  greatly  exceed  the  males.  If,  then,  we  might  assume  that 
during  some  former  lengthened  period  the  males  of  the  Juan  Femaiidci 
species  had  greatly  exceeded  the  females  in  number,  but  that  during 
another  lengthened  period  the  females  had  far  exc»;ded  the  mules,  we 
ciiutd  understand  how  the  males  at  one  time,  and  the  females  at 
another,  might  have  been  rendered  beaulifnl  bv  the  selection  of  the 
brighter-coloured  individuals  of  cither  eci ;  both  sexes  transmitting 
their  eharactors  to  their  young  at  a  rather  earlier  aj^e  than  UBi"'  " 
Whetlier this  is  the  true  explanation  I  will  not  [iretcnd  to  say;  but 
case  is  1410  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  without 


We  have  now  seen  ia  all  six  classes,  that  an  intimate  relation 
eziBts  between  the  plumage  uf  the  young  and  the  adults,  eitber 
of  one  sex  or  both.  These  relations  are  fairly  well  explained 
on  the  principle  that  one  ses — this  being  in  tlio  great  majority 
of  cases  the  male— first  acquired  through  variation  and  eexual' 
selection  bright  colours  or  other  omaiaents,  and  transmitted 
them  in  various  ways,  in  neeordance  with  the  recognised  laws  of 
inheritance.  Why  variations  have  occurred  at  different  periods 
of  life,  even  soraetiraes  with  species  of  the  same  group,  we  do  not 
know,  but  with  respect  to  the  form  of  transnilsBion,  one  important 
determining  cause  Beema  lo  be  the  age  at  which  the  variations 
first  appear. 

From  the  principle  cf  inheritance  at  corresponding  ageSj  and 
from  any  variations  in  colour  which  occurred  in  the  males  at  an 
enrly  age  not  being  then  selected— on  the  contrary  being  often 
eliminated  as  dangerous— whilst  similar  variations  occurring 
at  or  near  the  period  of  reproduction  have  been  preserved,  it 
fijllows  that  the  pluma);e  of  the  young  will  often  have  been  left 
nnmodilied,  or  but  little  modified.  "We  thus  get  some  insight 
into  tbe  colouring  of  the  progenitors  of  onr  eiisting  species.  In 
a  vast  ntmiher  of  species  in  five  out  of  our  six  classes  of  cases, 
the  adults  of  one  sex  or  of  both  are  bright  coloured,  at  least 
during  the  breeding-season,  whilst  the  young  are  invariably  leas 
brightly  ooloured  than  the  adults,  or  are  quite  dull  coloniod 


the 
ting I 
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10  insiaure  is  known,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  of  the  young 
J  of  duU-colomwl  species  displaying  bright  colours,  or  of  the  yonng 
T  of  brightnioloiired species beingmore  brilliant  thim  their  pai'entB 

■  In  tho  fourth  clasa,  howovei,  in  which  the  young  and  tho  glil 
Itesemblo  each  other,  there  are  many  species  (though  hy  no 
r  means  all),  of  wliich  the  young  are  bright-coloureii,  and  as  thes-j 
f  form  whole  groups,  we  may  infer  that  their  early  pi'ogoiiitors 

were  likunrise  bright.    With  this  exception,  if  wo  look  to  tho 
birds  of  the  world,  it  appettra  that  their  beauty  has  been  much 
increased  since  that  period,  uf  which  their  immatore  plnmatca 
I  gives  us  a  partial  record. 

On  the  Colour  of  the  Plumage  in  T'lotion  to  Protrntion. — It  will 
I  have  been  seen  that  I  cannot  follow  Ur.  Wallace  in  the  belief 
'  that  dull  colours,  when  confined  1o  the  females,  have  been  in 
j   most  cases  specially  gained  for  the  sake  of  protection.    There 

can,  however,  bo  no  doubt,  as  formerly  remarked,  that  both 
IS  of  many  birds  have  had  their  colours  moditicd,  so  as  iu 
I  escape  the  notice  of  their  enemies ;  or  in  some  instances,  so  as  to 
[  approach  their  prey  unobserved,  just  as  owls  have  had  their 
cage  rendered  soft,  that  their  flight  may  not  be  over- 
f  heard.    Mr.  Wallace  remarks''*  that  "  it  is  only  in  the  tropics, 

"  among  forests  which  never  lose  their  foliage,  that  we  And 

''  whole  groups  of  birds,  whose  chief  colour  is  green."  It  will  bo 
,  admitted  by  every  one,  who  has  ever  tried,  how  difficult  it  is  lo 
.  distinguish  parrots  in  a  leaf-covered  tree.  NevertlielesH,  we 
I.  must  remember  that  many  parrots  are  ornamented  with  crimson, 
y  blue,  and  orange  tints,  which  can  hardly  l»e  protective.  Wood- 
I  peckers  arc  eminently  arhoreal,  but  besides  green  species,  there 
P  are  many  black,  and  black-and-white  kinds — all  the  species 

being  apparently  exposed  to  nearly  the  same  dangers.    It  is 

■  therefore  probable  that  with  tree-haunting  birds,  strongly-pro- 
Dounced  colours  have  been  acquired  through  sexual  selectiou, 
but  that  a  green  tint  has  been  acquired  oftener  than  ony  other, 
from  the  additional  advantage  of  protection. 

In  regard  to  birds  which  live  on  tho  ground,  every  one  admits 
that  they  are  coloured  so  as  to  imitate  the  surrounding  surface. 
How  diffleiiit  it  ia  to  see  a  partridge,  snipe,  woodooek,  cerlain 
plovers,  larks,  and  night- jars  when  crouched  on  ground.  Animals 
inhabiting  deserts  offer  the  most  striking  cases,  for  the  bare 
inrface  affords  no  concealment,  and  nearly  all  tho  smaller  quad- 
rupeds, reptiles,  and  birds  depend  for  safety  on  their  colours. 
Mr.  Tristram  has  remarked  in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Soharu,  that  all  are  protected  hy  their  "isabeltine  or  sand- 

t*  '  WMtminster  Review,'  Jnly,  1867,  p,  5. 
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"  ooloTir.'""  Calling  to  my  i-ecollectfon  the  deGert-birds  of  Soutfl 
Amaricu,  aa  well  na  moot  of  tho  ground-birds  of  Great  Hcitail 
it  appeui'ed  tu  use  that  both,  sexea  in  such  coses  nre  gonerally^ 
coloured  nearly  alike.  Accordingly,  I  0|)plied  to  Mr.  Tristram 
with  respect  to  tiie  birds  of  the  Sahwa,  and  ho  has  kindly 
given  mo  the  following  ■information.  Thero  are  twenty-six 
epecics  belonging  to  fifteen  genera,  nMcb  manifeEtly  have  then 
plumage  coloured  in  a  protective  manner;  and  this  culouriny  is 
all  the  more  Btriking,  us  with  most  of  theEe  birds  it  difiera  from 
that  of  their  congeners.  Both  sexes  of  thirteen  out  of  the 
twenty-six  species  are  coloured  in  the  same  manner ;  but  these 
boloug  to  genera  in  which  this  rule  commonly  prevails,  so  that 
thej  tell  UB  nothing  about  the  protective  colours  being  the  same 
in  both  sexeH  of  deeert-birds.  Of  the  other  tliirteen  epeciee,  three 
belong  to  genera  in  which  the  sexes  usually  diSer  Irom  eaub 
other,  yet  liero  they  have  the  sexes  alike.  In  the  remaining  ten 
species,  the  male  differs  from  the  female;  but  the  difference  is 
conGned  chiefly  to  the  under  surface  of  the  plumage,  which  is 
concealed  whcu  the  bird  crouches  on  the  ground ;  the  head  and 
back  being  of  the  same  sand-coloured  hue  in  the  tno  sexee.  So 
that  in  these  ten  species  the  upper  surfaces  of  both  scxbs  have 
been  acted  on  and  rendered  alike,  through  natural  selection,  for 
the  sake  of  protection ;  whilst  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  males 
alone  have  been  diversified,  through  sexual  selection,  for  the 
sake  of  ornameut.  Here,  as  both  sexea  are  equally  well  pro- 
tected, we  clearly  see  that  the  fcmoles  have  not  been  prevented 
by  natural  selection  from  inheriting  the  colours  of  their  mole 
parents;  so. that  we  must  look  to  the  law  of  sexually-limited 


In  all  parts  of  the  world  both  sexes  of  many  soft-billed  birds, 
especially  those  which  frequent  reeds  or  sedges,  are  ottscurely 
coloured.  Ko  doubt  if  their  colours  had  been  brilliant,  they 
would  have  been  much  more  conspicuous  to  their  enemies ;  but 
whether  their  dull  tints  have  been  specially  gained  for  the  sake 
of  piotcetion  seems,  its  far  as  I  can  judge,  rather  doubtful.  It 
is  still  more  doubtful  whether  sucb  dull  tints  can  have  been 
gained  fur  the  sake  of  ornament.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind 
that  mole  birds,  though  dull-coionred,  often  differ  much  from 
their  females  (as  with  the  common  sparrow),  and  this  leftds  to 
die  belief  that  such  colours  have  been  gained  through  sextud 
selection,  from  being  attractive.  Many  of  the  soft-billed  birds 
are  songsters;  and  a  discussion  in  a  former  chapter  should  not 


'  'Ibis,'  1859,  vol.  ,.  p.i29,et 

Dr.  Itnbir^,  lioverer,  remarks 
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\  be  forgottcii,  in  which  it  was  ehewn  that  tlie  best  songRlci's  are 

Ijarelyornatnental  witk  bright  tints.  It  would  appear  that  female 

BididB,  us  0  general  rule,  Imvo  selected  their  matea  either  for  tbeif 

f  Awoet  voices  or  ga;  colours,  but  not  for  both  cbanna  cambiued. 

I  species,  which  are  manifestlj  coloured  for  the  sake  of 

f  protection,  such  as  the  jack-snipe,  woodcock,  and  nigbt^-jar,  aro 

F  likewise  marked  and  shaded,  according  to  our  standard  of  taetij, 

\  with  extiemt)  elegance.    Jn  such  cases  we  may  conclude  thut 

V  both   natural  and  sexual    selection    have   acted  conjointly   for 

I'  protection  and  ornament.     Whether  any  bird  esista  which  does 

sesa  some  special  attraction,  by  which  to  charm  the 

B  opposite  E^es,  may  be  doubted.    When  both  Fexes  are  so  □bsaurely 

I'foiloured  that  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  the  agency  of  sexnal 

V-^ectiou,  and  when  no  direct  evidence  can  be  advanced  shewing 

Vthat  each  coloura  serve  hb  a  protection,  it  is  best  to  own  completo 

;e  of  the  cause,  or,  wliich  comes  to  nearly  the  same  thing, 

f  (o  attribute  the  result  to  the  direct  action  of  the  conditions  of  life. 

Both  sexes  of  many  birds  are  conspicuously,  though  not 

rlnilliantly  coloured,  such  aa  the    numerous  black,  white,  or 

■  piebald  epecies;  and  these  coloura  ore  probably  the  result  of 

■■^esual  selection.    With   the  common   blackbird,  eapercail:<ie, 

I  blackcock,  black  scoter-duck  (Oideicia),  and  even  with  one  of 

"'  e  bii'da  of  paradise  (_Lophorina  "iru),the  males  alone  are  black, 

\  whilst  the  females  are  brown  or  mottled ;  and  there  can  hardly 

I  be  a  doubt  that  blackness  in  these  cases  has  been  a  sexually 

m  ^ected  character.    Therefore  it  is  in  some  degree  probable  that 

1  the  complete  or  partial  blackness  of  both  sexes  in  such  birds  as 

ft  ^rows,  certain  cockal^ios,  storks,  and  swans,  and  many  marine 

r  lords,  is  likewise  the  result  of  sexual  selection,  accompanied  by 

\  9qual  transmission  to  botli  sexes ;  for  blackness  can  hardly  sei'vc 

F  in  any  case  as  a  protection.    With  several  birds,  in  which  the 

[,  male  alone  is  black,  and  in  others  in  which  both  sexes  are 

''  black,  the  beak  or  skin  about  the  head  is  brightly  coloured,  and 

the  contrast  thus  afforded  adds  much  to  their  beauty-  we  se« 

this  in  the  bright  yellow  beak  of  the  male  blackbird,  in  the 

crimson  skin  over  the  eyes  ot  the  black-cock  and  capercailzie,  in 

tile  brightly  and  variously  coloured  beak  of  the  scoter-drake 

(OidemiaJ,  in  the  red  beak  of  the  chough  (CorviMflrocuius,  Linn,). 

of  the  black  swan,  and  the  black  stork.    This  leads  me  to  remark 

that  it  is  not  incredible  that  toucans  may  owe  the  enormous 

bIm  of  their  beaks  to  sexual  selection,  fortha  sake  of  displajin;; 

the  diversified  and  vivid  stripes  of  colour,  with  which  these 

wgaasoreomamented."    The  naked  skin,  also,  at  the  base  of  the 

"  No«albB«tnryBjplan»li"iihaa      size,    and   itill   leu   of  the   biiEhl 
cvar  besD  oIF-thI  uf  the   iminaDSB      uoluurs,  <^f  the  toncsa'i  beak,     Ur. 
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beak  and  round  tlie  eyes  is  likewise  often  brilliautly  colonred ; 
and  Mr.  Gould,  in  speaking  of  one  species,"  says  (hat  the  colotm 
of  the  beak  "  are  doubtless  in  tbe  finest  and  most  brilliant  state 
"  during  the  time  of  pairing,"  Ihere  isno  greater  improbability 
that  toucans  should  be  encumbered  with  imme&se  beako,  tliough 
rendered  as  light  as  possible  by  their  cancellated  structure,  fnr 
the  display  of  fine  colours,  (an  object  falsely  appeivring  to  up 
nniinpoFtant),  than  that  the  male  Argus  pheaKant  and  some  otiiei' 
birds  should  be  encumbered  with  plumes  so  long  as  to  impede 
their  flight. 

In  tile  same  manner,  as  the  males  alone  of  vorions  species  sre 
black,  the  females  being  dull-coloured;  so  in  a  few  cases  tbe 
males  alone  are  either  wholly  or  partially  wliite,  as  with  the 
seTeral  bell-birds  of  South  America  (L'hasniorhynchus),  tho 
Antarctic  goose  {Un-nkla  ai.turclica),  the  silTer-pheasant,  &«., 
whilst  the  females  ore  brown  or  obscurely  mottled.  Therefore, 
on  the  same  principle  as  before,  it  is  probable  that  lioth  sfses  of 
many  birds,  such  as  white  cockatoua,  several  egrets  with  their 
beautiful  plumes,  certain  ibises,  gulls,  terns,  &c.,  have  acquired 
their  more  or  loss  completely  white  plumage  through  sosuhI 
selection.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  plomage  becomes  it'hito 
only  at  maturity.  This  is  the  case  with  certain  gannete,  tropic- 
birds,  &e.,  and  with  the  snow-goose {Avsrr  hiip-^bonnts).  Aa  the 
latter  breeds  on  the  "  barren  grounds,"  when  not  covered,  with 
snow,  and  as  it  migrates  southward  during  the  winter,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  its  snow-white  adult  plumage  serves 
as  a  protection.  In  the  AiiustoiiiuiitaicUiKnr.,  we  have  still  better 
evidence  that  the  white  plumage  is  a  nuptial  character,  for  it  is 
developed  only  during  the  summer  ;  the  young  in  their  imma- 
ture sfaite,  and  the  adults  in  their  winter  dress,  being  grey  and 
black.  With  many  kinds  of  gulla  iLarus),  the  head  and  nock 
become  pure  white  during  the  summer,  being  grey  or  mottled 
during  the  winter  and  in  the  yonng  state.    On  the  other  hand, 
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with  the  smaller  gulls,  or  sea-mews  (Ga via),  and  wiih  some  terns 
(^ Sterna),  exactly  the  reverse  occurs;  for  the  heads  of  the  young 
birds  during  the  first  year,  and  of  the  adults  during  the  winter, 
are  either  pure  white,  or  much  paler  coloured  than  during  the 
breeding-season.  These  latter  cases  offer  another  instance  of  the 
capricious  manner  in  which  sexual  selection  appears  often  to 
have  acted.*^ 

That  aquatic  birds  have  acquired  a  white  plumage  so  much 
oftener  than  terrestrial  birds,  probably  depends  on  their  largo 
size  and  strong  powers  of  flight,  so  that  they  can  easily  defend 
themselves  or  escape  from  birds  of  prey,  to  which  moreover  they 
are  not  much  exposed.  Consequently,  sexual  selection  has  not 
here  been  interfered  with  or  guided  for  the  sake  of  protection. 
No  doubt  with  birds  which  roam  over  the  open  ocean,  the  malea 
and  females  could  find  each  other  much  more  easily,  when  made 
conspicuous  either  by  being  perfectly  white  or  intensely  black ; 
so  that  these  colours  may  possibly  serve  the  same  end  as  the 
call-notes  of  many  land-birds.**  A  white  or  black  bird  when  it 
discovers  and  flies  down  to  a  carcase  floating  on  the  sea  or  cast 
up  on  the  beach,  will  be  seen  from  a  great  distance,  and  will 
guide  other  birds  of  the  same  and  other  species,  to  the  prey ;  but 
as  this  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  first  finders,  the  indi- 
viduals which  were  the  whitest  or  blackest  would  not  thus 
procure  more  food  than  the  less  strongly  coloured  individuals. 
Hence  conspicuous  colours  cannot  have  been  gradually  acquired 
for  this  purpose  thi'ough  natural  selection. 

As  sexual  selection  depends  on  so  fluctuating  an  element  as 
taste,  we  can  understand  how  it  is  that,  within  the  same  group 
of  birds  having  nearly  the  same  habits,  there  should  exist  white 
or  nearly  white,  as  well  as  black,  or  nearly  black  species, — for 
instance,  both  white  and  black  cockatoos,  storks,  ibises,  swans, 
terns,  and  petrels.  Piebald  bii-ds  likewise  sometimes  occur  in 
the  same  groups  together  with  black  and  white  species;  for 
instance,  the  black-necked  swan,  certain  terns,  and  the  common 
magpie.  That  a  strong  contrast  in  colour  is  agreeable  to  birds, 
we  may  conclude  by  looking  through  any  lai'ge  collection,  for 
the  sexes  often  differ  from  each  other  in  the  male  having  the  pale 


*'  On  Larus,  Gavia,  and  Sterna, 
see  Macgillivray,  *  Hist.  Brit.  Birds,' 
vol.  V.  p.  515,  584,  626.  On  the 
Anser  hyperboreus,  Audubon,  *0r- 
uith.  Biography,*  vol.  iv.  p.  562. 
On  the  Anastomus,  Mr.  Blyth,  in 
Ibis,*  1867,  p.  173. 

**  It  may  be  noticed  that  with 
'•ultures,  which  roara  tar  and  wide 


high  in  the  air,  like  marine  birds 
over  the  ocean,  three  or  four  species 
are  almost  wholly  or  largely  white, 
and  that  many  others  are  black.  So 
that  here  again  conspicuous  colours 
may  possibly  aid  the  sexes  in  finding 
each  other  durii^  the  breeding* 
season. 
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r  slight  changes  ft« 
1  female  birds  nt)  a 
ThuB  tho  mnlos  of 
beautiful  than  tha 


parts  of  a  purer  whito,  and  the  varioiialy  coloured  daik  ports  ol 
Etill  ilorkei  tints  Ihau  the  female. 

It  would  even  appear  that  mere  novelty, 
the  sake  of  change,  have  Bunietimes  acted 
chann,  like  changes  of  fashion  with  ti3. 
some  parrots  can  hardly  ho  said  to  be  mo 
Ibinales,  at  least  according  to  our  taste,  hut  they  differ  in  eui-li 
points,  as  in  havine;  a  rasc-coloured  collar  instead  of  "  a  bright 
"enioraldine  narrow  green  collar;"  or  in  the  male  having  a  black 
co;ij,r  instead  of  "a  yellow  demi-eollar  in  front,"  with  a  pale 
roseate  instead  of  a  plom-hlne  head."  As  so  manyniaJo  birds 
have  elongated  tail-feathers  or  elongated  crests  for  tboir  diief 
ornament,  the  shortened  tail,  formerly  described  in  the  male  of 
a  hamming-bird,  and  tho  shortened  crest  of  the  male  goosander, 
seem  like  one  of  the  many  changes  of  fashion  wliich  we  admire 
in  our  own  dresses. 

Some  mombers  of  the  heron  family  offer  a  still  more  curious 
case  of  novelty  in  colouring  having,  aa  it  appears,  been  appre- 
ciated for  the  sake  of  novelty.  The  young  of  the  Ardea  asha  are 
white,  the  adults  being  dark  alats  coloured ;  and  not  only  tho 
young,  but  the  adults  in  their  winter  plumage,  of  the  allied 
iJui'hiis  coromajidiis  are  white,  this  colour  changing  into  a 
rich  golden-bnff  during  the  breeding-season.  It  is  incredible 
that  the  yonng  of  these  two  species,  as  well  as  of  some  other 
members  of  the  same  family,"  should  for  any  special  purpose, 
have  been  rendered  pure  white  and  thus  made  conspicuous  lo 
their  enemies;  or  that  the  adults  of  one  of  these  two  species 
should  have  been  specially  rendered  white  during  the  winter  in 
a  coimtry  which  is  never  covered  with  snow.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  whiteness  has  been  gained  by 
many  birds  as  a  sexual  ornament.  We  may  tliereioie  conchide 
ihat  some  early  progenitor  of  the  Ardea  asha  and  the  Buphus 
acquired  a  white  plumage  for  nuptial  purposes,  and  transmitted 
tliis  colour  to  their  young ;  bo  that  the  young  and  the  old 
liecanie  white  like  certain  existing  egrets ;  and  that  the  whiteness 
was  afterwards  retained  by  the  young,  whilst  it  was  exchanged 
by  the  adults  for  more  strongly- pronounced  lints.  But  if  we 
could  look  still  further  lack  to  the  still  earlier  pri^enitora  of 
these  two  species,  we  should  probably  see  the  adults  dark- 


vol.  L 


"  The  yonng  of  Ardea  rufesceai  thought  that  this  rtmaritab Is  dw 

mi  A.  canilea  of  the  (J.  StaWs  are  uf  plumaga  will  greatly  "liii 

likewise   while,   the    ndults    being  "  the  k^FteinHtints." 
cnlonred   in  accurdiince  with    thtii 
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'    coloured.    I  infer  that  this  would  be  the  cnse,  from  tlie  analogy 
of  many  other  birds,  which  are  dark  wliilat  jouug,  and  when 


U  Adult  are  white ;  anil  n 
I   giilaris,  the  colours  of  w 


e  eGpecialJ)'  from  the  coeb  of  the  Aidtf 
which  are  the  revei'se  of  those  of  A.  aah'i, 
f  for  the  young  OK  dark-coloured  and  the  ndults  wliite,  the  youitg 
V  liaTiug  retained  a  former  etate  of  plumage.  It  appears  thore- 
L  fore  that,  durJDg  a  long  line  of  destmit,  the  adult  progeiiilors  . 
h  of  the  ArJea  iishii,  the  Buphus,  and  of  eume  allies,  have  under- 
U  gone  the  following  changes  of  colour ;  first,  a  dark  slmde ; 
L  fcocondlj,  pure  white ;  and  thirdly,  owing  to  another  change  al 
[  &shiou  (if  I  may  bo  exprc-as  myself),  their  present  slaty,  reddisb, 
Q-buff  tints.  These  successiye  changes  are  intelligible 
L  only  on  the  principle  of  novelty  having  been  admiied  by  birds 
\   tut  its  on'u  sake. 

Several  writers  hava  oljected  to  the  wliole  theory  of  sexual 

I.Mlectioo,  by  assuming  that  with  animals  and    savages    the 

I  tastu  of   the  female  tor  certain  colours  or  other  ornaments 

I  would  not  remain  constant   tor   many  generations;    that  first 

1  colour   and  then  another  would  \>e  admired,   and  con- 

Fsequently  that  no  permanent  effect  could  be  produced.    We  may 

I  Admit  that  taste  is  fluctuating,  but  it  is  not  quite  arbitrary.    It 

I  4opendB  much  on  habit,  as  we  see  in  moukind;    and  we  may 

r  .inter  that  this  ivonld  hold  good  with  birds  and  other  animals. 

I  Even  in  our  own  dress,  the  general  character  lusbi  long,  and  the 

i  certain  extent  graduated.    Abundant  evidonco 

'   will  be  given  in  two  places  in  a  future  chapter,  that  savagox 

of  many  races  have  admired  for  many  generations  the  same 

cicatrices  on  the    skin,  the    same  hideously  perforated  lips, 

nostriiSj  or  ears,  distorted  heads,  &c. ;  and  tliuse  deformities 

present  some  analogy  to  the    natural  ornaments  of  various 

animals.    Kovertheless.  with  savages  sacli  fashions  do  not  endure 

for  ever,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  differences  in  this  respect 

between  allied  tribes  on  the  same  continent.    So  again  the  raisers 

of  fancy  animals  cerlainly  have  admired  for  many  generations 

aud  still  admire  the  same  breeds;  they  earnestly  desire  slight 

changes,  which  are  considered  as  improvements,  but  any  great  or 

sudden  change  is  looked  at  as  the  greatest  blemish.    With  turds 

in  a  state  of  nature  wo  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tbey 

would  admire  an  entirely  new  style  of  coloration,  even  if  great 

and  sudden  variations  often  occurred,  which  is  far  from  being 

the  case.     We  know  that    dovecot  pigeons  do  not  willingly 

associate  with  the  variously  coloured  fancy  breeds ;  that  albino 

birds  do  not  commonly  got  partners  in  marrii^e;  and  tliat  the 

block  ravens  of  the  Feroe  Islands  chase  away  their  piebald 

brethren.     But    this  dislike  of  a    sudden  change  wonld  noi 
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pieclude  their  appreciating  slight  changes,  any  more  than  it 
doua  in  the  case  of  man.  Hence  with  respect  to  taste,  which 
depends  on  many  eleinente,  but  partly  on  hahit  and  partlj 
iiu  a  love  of  novelty,  there  seems  no  ire  probability  in  aniaialfl 
admiring  for  a  very  long  period  the  same  general  style  of  onmnien- 
tation  01  other  attractions,  and  yet  appreciating  slight  changes 
I,  form,  or  sound, 

SiimmnTy  of  the  Four  Clmpfers  on  Birds. — Most  male  birds  are 
highly  puguaciona  during  the  breeding- Beaaon,  and  Boote  poBsee§ 
weapons  adapted  for  fighting  with  their  rivals.  But  the  moGt 
pugnacious  and  the  best  armed  males  rarely  or  never  depend  for 
n  their  power  to  drive  away  or  kill  their  rivals,  but 
IS  for  cliarming  the  female.  Withsomo  it  is  the 
power  of  song,  or  of  giving  forth  strange  cries,  or  instrnmental 
c,  and  the  males  in  consequence  differ  from  the  females  in 
their  vocal  organs,  or  in  the  Btructiiro  of  certain  feathers.  From 
the  curiously  diversified  means  for  producing  various  Bounds,  w« 
gain  a  high  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  means  of  courtship. 
Many  birds  endeavour  to  charm  the  females  by  love-dancea  of 
antics,  jjerformed  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air,  and  Bometimee  at 
prepared  places.  But  omamenta  of  many  kinds,  the  most 
brilliant  tints,  combs  and  wattles,  beautiful  plumes,  elongated 
feathers,  top-knots,  and8oforth,arebyfarthe  commonest  means. 
In  some  oases  mere  novelty  appears  to  have  acted  as  a  charm. 
The  ornaments  of  the  males  must  be  highly  important  to  them, 
for  they  have  been  acquired  in  not  a  few  cases  at  the  cost  of 
increased  danger  from  enemies,  and  even  at  some  loss  of  power 
in  fighting  with  their  rivals.  The  males  of  very  many  species 
do  not  assume  their  ornamental  dress  until  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  or  they  assume  it  only  during  the  breeding-feaaon,  or 
the  tints  then  become  more  vivid,  GeiUin  ornamental 
appendages  become  enlarged,  turgid,  and  brightly  coloured 
during  the  act  of  courtship.  The  mates  display  their  charms 
with  elaborate  care  and  to  the  best  ct  ect ;  and  this  is  done  in 
the  presence  of  the  females.  The  courtship  is  sometimes  a 
prolonged  afEair,  and  many  males  and  females  congregate  at  an 
appointed  place.  'I'o  suppose  that  the  females  do  not  appreciate 
ihe  t>eauty  of  the  males,  is  to  admit  that  their  splendid  decorations, 
all  their  pomp  and  display,  are  useless ;  and  this  is  incredible 
Birds  have  fine  powers  of  discrimination,  and  in  some  fen 
instances  it  can  be  shewn  that  they  have  atsete  for  the  beantifol 
The  females,  moreover,  are  known  occasionally  to  exhibit  a 
marked  preference  or  antipathy  for  cisrtain  individual  males, 

Tf  it  he  admitted  that  the  females  prefer,  or  are  uuconscioaBl5 
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excited  by  the  more  beautiful  males,  then  the  males  would 
slowly  but  surely  be  rendered  more  and  more  attractive  through 
sexual  selection.  That  it  is  this  sex  which  has  been  chiefly 
modified,  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that,  in  almost  every  genus 
where  the  sexes  differ,  the  males  differ  much  more  from  one 
another  than  do  the  females;  this  is  well  shewn  in  certain 
closely-allied  representative  species,  in  which  the  females  can 
hardly  be  distinguished,  whilst  the  males  are  quite  distinct. 
Birds  in  a  state  of  nature  ofifer  individual  differences  which 
would  amply  suffice  for  the  work  of  sexual  selection;  but  we 
have  seen  that  they  occasionally  present  more  strongly-marked 
variations  which  recur  so  frequently  that  they  would  imme- 
diately be  fixed,  if  they  served  to  allure  the  female.  The  laws 
of  variation  must  determine  the  nature  of  the  initial  changes, 
and  will  have  largely  influenced  the  final  result.  The  grada- 
tions, which  may  be  observed  between  the  males  of  allied 
species,  indicate  the  nature  of  the  steps  through  which  they 
have  passed.  They  explain  also  in  the  most  interesting  manner 
'low  certain  characters  have  originated,  such  as  the  indented 
ocelli  on  the  tail-feathers  of  the  peacock, -and  the  ball  and 
socket  ocelli  on  the  wing-feathers  of  the  Argus  pheasant.  It  is 
evident  that  the  brilliant  colours,  top-knots,  fine  plumes,  &c.,  of 
many  male  birds  cannot  have  been  acquired  as  a  protection; 
mdeed,  they  sometimes  lead  to  danger.  That  they  are  not  due 
to  the  direct  and  definite  action  of  the  conditions  of  life,  we  may 
feel  assured,  because  the  females  have  been  exposed  to  the  same 
conditions,  and  yet  often  differ  from  the  males  to  an  extreme 
degree.  Although  it  is  probable  that  changed  conditions  acting 
tluring  a  lengthened  period  have  in  some  cases  produced  a 
definite  effect  on  both  sexes,  or  sometimes  on  one  sex  alone,  the 
more  important  result  will  have  been  an  increased  tendency  to 
vary  or  to  present  more  strongly  marked  individual  differences ; 
and  such  differences  will  have  afforded  an  excellent  ground- 
work for  the  action  of  sexual  selection. 

The  laws  of  inheritance,  irrespectively  of  selection,  appear  to 
have  determined  whether  the  characters  acquired  by  the  males 
for  the  sake  of  ornament,  for  producing  various  sounds,  and  for 
fighting  together,  have  been  transmitted  to  the  males  alone  or  to 
b(Hh  sexes,  either  permanently,  or  periodically  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  Why  various  characters  should  have  been 
transmitted  sometimes  in  one  way  and  sometimes  in  another,  ia 
not  in  most  cases  known ;  but  the  period  of  variability  seems  often 
to  have  been  the  determining  cause.  When  the  two  sexes  have 
inherited  all  characters  in  common  they  necessarily  roscmblr. 
each  other ;  but  as  the  successive  variations  may  be  diflerently 
33 
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triuiBmitted,  every  possiblo  gradation  may  be  fotind,  even  within 
tho  Banie  |:«iiub,  from  the  closest  similarity  to  the  widest  dis- 
Bimilarity  between  the  seiea.  With  many  closely-filUed  species, 
followJDg  nearly  the  same  habits  of  hfe,  the  males  have  come  to 
ilitTer  from  canh  other  chiefly  through  the  action  of  sexual 
selection;  whilst  the  females  have  como  to  differ  chiefly  from 
partaking  more  or  less  of  the  characters  tliux  acqnired  by  the 
males.  The  effects,  moreover,  of  the  definite  action  of  the 
conditions  of  life,  will  not  have  been  masked  in  the  females,  as 
in  the  males,  by  the  accumulation  through  sexual  selectioD  of 
Btrongly-pronounced  colours  and  other  ornaments.  1'he  iudl- 
vidusls  of  both  sexes,  however  affected,  will  liave  been  kept  at 
each  successive  period  nearly  unifonn  by  the  free  intercrossing 
Df  many  individuals. 

With  species,  in  which  the  sexes  differ  in  colour,  it  is  poasiUe 
or  probable  that  some  of  the  succeBsive  variations  often  tended 
to  be  transmitted  equally  to  both  sexes;  but  that  when  this 
occurred  the  females  wi'ro  prevented  from  acquiring  the  bright 
colours  of  the  males,  by  the  dcstrucliiin  which  they  suffered 
during  incubation.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  possible  by 
natural  selection  to  convert  one  form  of  ti'ansmission  into 
another.  But  there  would  not  be  the  least  diffionllj  in  rendering 
a  female  dull-coloured,  the  male  being  still  kept  bright-coloured, 
by  the  selection  of  successive  variationH,  which  were  from  tho 
tirst  limited  in  their  transmission  to  the  same  sex.  Whether 
the  females  of  many  species  have  actually  been  thus  modified, 
must  at  present  remain  doubtful.  When,  through  the  law  of 
the  eqnal  transmission  of  characters  to  both  sexes,  the  females 
were  rendered  as  conspicuously  coloured  as  the  males,  their 
instincts  appear  often  to  have  been  moditiC'.l  so  that  they  were 
led  to  build  domed  or  concealed  nests. 

In  one  small  and  curious  class  of  cases  the  chamctcrs  and 
habits  of  the  two  sexes  ha™  been  completely  transpoHed,  for  the 
females  are  larger,  stronger,  more  vociferous  and  brighter 
coloured  than  the  males,  'i'hey  have,  also,  become  so  quarrel- 
some  that  they  often  fight  together  for  the  possession  of  the 
males,  like  the  males  of  other  pugnacious  species  for  Ihe 
poBKe«sion  of  the  females.  If,  as  seems  probable,  such  females 
habitually  drive  away  their  rivals,  and  by  tho  display  of  their 
bright  colours  or  other  charms  endeavour  to  attract  the  males, 
we  can  undoratand  how  it  is  that  they  have  gradually  been 
rendered,  by  sexual  selection  and  sexually-limited  transmission, 
more  beautiful  than  tne  males — the  latter  being  left  uumoditied 
or  iiidy  slightly.  modiHed. 

Whciicvertbelatrof  inh°ritanceat  corresponding  ages  p 
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but  not  that  of  stxually-limited  transmission,  then  if  the 
()arcnts  vary  late  in  lif|^ — and  we  know  that  this  constantly 
occurs  with  our  poultry,  and  occasionally  with  other  birds — 
the  young  will  be  left  unaflTected,  whilst  the  adults  of  both  stxes 
will  be  modified.  If  both  these  laws  of  inheritance  prevail  and 
cither  sex  varies  late  in  life,  that  sex  alone  will  be  modified,  the 
other  sex  and  the  young  being  unaffected.  When  variations  in 
brightness  or  in  other  conspicuous  characters  occur  early  in  life, 
as  no  doubt  often  happens,  they  will  not  be  acted  on  through 
sexual  selection  until  the  period  of  reproduction  arrives ;  con- 
sequently if  daogeroDs  to  the  young,  they  will  be  eliminated 
through  natural  selection.  Thus  we  can  understand  how  it  is 
that  variations  arising  late  in  life  have  so  often  been  pre- 
served for  the  ornamentation  of  the  males;  the  females  and 
the  young  being  left  almost  unaffected,  and  therefore  like  each 
other.  With  species  having  a  distinct  summer  and  winter 
plumage,  the  males  of  which  either  resemble  or  differ  from  the 
females  during  both  seasons  or  during  the  sunmier  alone,  the 
degrees  and  kinds  of  resemblance  between  the  young  and  the 
old  are  exceedingly  complex ;  and  this  complexity  apparently 
depends  on  characters,  first  acquired  by  the  males,  being 
transmitted  in  various  ways  and  degrees,  as  limited  by  age,  sex, 
and  season. 

As  the  young  of  so  many  species  have  been  but  little  modified 
in  colour  and  in  other  ornaments,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some 
judgment  with  respect  to  the  plumage  of  their  early  progenitors ; 
and  we  may  infer  that  the  beauty  of  our  existing  species,  if  we 
look  to  the  whole  class,  has  been  largely  increased  since  that 
period,  of  which  the  immature  plumage  gives  us  an  indirect 
record.  Many  birds,  especially  those  which  live  much  on  the 
ground,  have  undoubtedly  been  obscurely  coloured  for  the  sake 
of  protection.  In  some  instances  the  upper  exposed  surface  of 
the  plumage  has  been  thus  coloured  in  both  sexes,  whilst  the 
lower  surface  in  the  males  alone  has  been  variously  ornamented 
through  sexual .  selection.  Finally,  from  the  facts  given  in 
these  four  chapters,  we  may  conclude  that  weapons  for  battle, 
organs  for  producing  sound,  ornaments  of  many  kinds,  bright 
and  conspicuous  colours,  have  generally  been  acquired  by  the 
males  through  variation  and  sexual  selection,  and  have  been 
transmitted  in  various  ways  according  to  the  several  laws  of 
inheritance  ^the  females  and  the  young  being  left  comparatively 
but  little  modified.*' 

'^  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  birds,  and  the  two  following  ones 
kindness  ot'  Mr.  Sclater  for  having  on  mnnanials.  In  this  way  I  have 
looici>d  over  these  four  chapters  on      been  saved  from    ro-iking   mistakes 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
Secondary  Sexual  Characters  of  Mammals. 

Tho  law  of  battle — Special  weapons,  coniined  to  the  male? — Cauda  of 
absence  of  weapons  in  the  female — Weapons  common  to  both  sexes,  yrt 
primarily  acquired  by  the  male— Other  uses  of  such  weapons — ^'Fheii 
high  importance — Greater  size  of  the  male — Means  of  defence — ^On  the 
preference  shewn  by  either  sex  in  the  pairing  of  quadrupeds. 

With  mammals  the  male  appears  to  win  the  female  much  more 
throaigh  the  law  of  battle  than  through  the  display  of  his 
charms.  The  most  timid  animals,  not  provided  with  any  special 
iveapons  for  fighting,  engage  in  desperate  conflicts  during  the 
Meason  of  love.  Two  ipale  hares  have  been  seen  to  fight  together 
until  one  was  killed;  male  moles  often  fight,  and  sometimes 
with  fatal  results ;  male  squirrels  engage  in  frequent  contests, 
"  and  often  wound  each  other  severely ;"  as  do  male  beavers,  so 
that "  hardly  a  skin  is  without  scars."  ^  I  observed  the  same 
fact  with  the  hides  of  the  guanacoes  in  Patagonia;  and  on  one 
occasion  several  were  so  absorbed  in  fighting  that  they  fearlessly 
rushed  close  by  me  Livingstone  speaks  of  the  males  of  tlie 
many  animals  in  Southern  Africa  as  almost  invariably  shewing 
the  scars  received  in  former  contests. 

The  law  of  battle  prevails  with  aquatic  as  with  terrestrial 
mammals.  It  is  notorious  how  desperately  male  seals  fight, 
both  with  their  teeth  and  claws,  dunng  the  breeding-season; 
and  their  hides  are  likewise  often  covered  with  scars.  Male 
sperm-whales  are  very  jealous  at  this  season;  and  in  their 
battles  "  they  often  lock  their  jaws  together,  and  turn  on  their 
'*  sides  and  twist  about ;"  so  that  their  lower  jaws  often  become 
distorted.* 


about  the  names  of  the  species,  and 
from  stating  anything  as  a  fact 
which  is  known  to  this  distinguished 
natutalist  to  be  erroneous.  But  of 
course  lie  is  not  at  all  answerable 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
quoted  by  roe  from  various  autho- 
rities. 

^  See  Walei ton's  account  of  two 
hares  fignting,  *  Zoo'oiiist.  v»>i.  i. 
1843,  p.  211.  On  noles,  Bell, 
'Hist,  of  British  l^ujuirti^ds.'  1st 
^'iit.  p   100.   On  &r.itiri<ls.  Andwhon 


and  Bachman,  'Viviparous  Quad- 
rupeds of  N.  America,*  1846,  p.  269. 
On  beavers,  Mr..  A,  H.  Green,  in 
*  .fournal  of  Lin.  Soc.  Zoolog.'  vol.  x. 
1869,  p.  362. 

'  On  the  battles  of  seals,  see  Capt. 
C.  Abbott  in  *  Proc  Zool.Soc.'  1868, 
p.  191;  also  Mr.  R.  Brown,  ibid 
1868,  ))  436;  also  L.  LIuyd,  'Game 
Birds  of  Sweden,'  1867,  p.  412, 
also  IVnn.-int.  On  thes])erm-«hal«i 
see  Mr.  .1.  H.  Thompson,  lu  •  Pro.-? 
Ztiol.  S«»c.'  1867.  p.  :Uft. 
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All  male  animals  which  are  famished  with  special  weapons 
for  fighting,  are  well  known  to  engage  in  fierce  imttles.  The 
courage  and  the  desperate  conflicts  of  stags  have  often  been 
described ;  their  skeletons  have  been  found  in  various  parts  oi 
the  world,  with  the  horns  inextricably  locked  together,  shewinp 
how  miserably  the  victor  and  vanquished  had  perished.'  Nc» 
animal  in  the  world  is  so  dangerous  as  an  elephant  in  must. 
Lord  Tankerville  has  given  me  a  graphic  description  of  the 
battles  between  the  wild  bulls  in  Chillingham  Pai*k,  the  descen- 
dants, degenerated  in  size  but  not  in  courage,  of  the  gigantic 
Bos  primigenius.  In  1861  several  contended  for  mastery ;  and  it 
was  observed  that  two  of  the  younger  bulls  attacked  in  concert 
the  old  leader  of  the  herd,  overthrew  and  disabled  him,  so  that 
he  was  believed  by  the  keepers  to  be  lying  mortally  wounded  in 
a  neighbouring  wood.  But  a  few  days  afterwards  one  of  the 
young  bulls  approached  the  wood  alone ;  and  then  the  "  monarch 
'*  of  the  chase/'  who  had  been  lashing  himself  up  for  vengeance, 
came  out  and,  in  a  short  time,  killed  his  antagonist.  He  then 
quietly  joined  the  herd,  and  long  held  undisputed  sway.  Admiral 
Sir  J.  B.  Subvan  informs  me  that,  when  he  lived  in  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  he  imported  a  young  English  stallion,  which 
frequented  the  hills  near  Port  William  with  eight  mares.  On 
these  hills  there  were  two  wild  stallions,  each  with  a  small  troop 
of  mares;  "and  it  is  certain  that  these  stallions  would  never 
"  have  approached  each  other  without  fighting.  Both  had  tried 
"  singly  to  fight  the  English  horse  and  drive  away  his  mares, 
"  but  had  failed.  One  day  thty  came  in  together  and  attacked 
"  him.  This  was  seen  by  the  capitan  who  had  charge  of  thf 
'*  horses,  and  who,  on  riding  to  the  spot,  found  one  of  the  two 
"  stallions  engaged  with  the  English  horse,  whilst  the  other  was 
"  driving  away  the  mares,  and  had  already  separated  four  from 
"  the  rest.-  The  capitan  settled  the  matter  by  driving  the  whole 
"  party  into  the  corral,  for  the  wild  stallions  would  not  leave 
"  the  mares." 

Male  animals  which  are  provided  with  efl&cient  cutting  or 
tearing  teeth  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  such  as  tho 
carnivora,  insectivora,  and  rodents,  are  seldom  furnished  with 
weapons  especially  adapted  for  fighting  with  their  rivals.  The 
oase  is  very  different  with  the  males  of  many  other  animals. 
Wo  see  this  in  the  horns  of  stags  and  of  certain  kinds  of 

*  See  Scropo  (*  Art  ot*  Deer-stalk-  wapiti,  moose,  and   rein-deer  have 

Ing,'  p.   17)  on  the  locking  of  the  been   found    thus   locked   together, 

horns   with    the    Cervus    elaphus.  Sir  A.  Smitli  found  at  the  Oipe  ot 

Bichardson,  in* Fauna  Bor.  Ameri-  Good    Hop.^   the  skeletons   d*  ♦wo 

caca/  1829,  p.   252,  says  that  the  gnus  in  the  same  condition. 
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int^lopoB  in  whi^h  tlie  females  aro  Iioniless.  Wii  h  many  onimolE 
the  uaniuo  teeth  in  the  npper  or  lowci'  juw,  or  in  both,  are  much 
larger  iu  the  males  than  ill  the  females,  or  are  absent  in  the 
btl«F,  witli  tlie  exceptioi)  sometimes  of  a  hidden  rudiineDt, 
Certain  iinttlopes,  the  mnsk-deer,  camel,  horse,  boar,  various 
upes,  srnls,  nnd  the  walrus,  ofTer  instances.  In  the  females  of 
tho  wuh'ua  t):e  tusks  arc  Bometimes  quite  nbscut.'  In  the  male 
elephant  of  Inlia  and  in  the  male  dugong"  the  upper  incisora 
form  offensive  weapons.  In  the  mate  narvrhal  the  left  ooniiifl 
ftlune  is  devL'lopi  d  into  the  well-knotrn,  spiral  I;- twisted,  bo- 
calted  horn,  ^hicli  is  soractiuics  from  nine  to  ten  feet  in  length. 
It  is  believed  that  the  males  une  these  horns  for  fighting  ^a^ 
[jethcr ;  for  "  an  unbroken  one  can  rarely  bo  got.  and  oci'aeionallf 
'  one  may  be  foniid  >vith  tlie  point  of  another  jammed  into  the 
"  broken  place.""  The  tooth  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  head  iu 
the  male  conaisls  of  a  rudiment  about  ten  iuuhes  in  length, 
which  is  embedded  iu  tlie  jaw;  but  sometimes,  though  r&relj, 
both  are  equally  developed  on  the  two  sides.  In  the  female  both 
ore  always  rudimentary.  The  male  cai^halot  has  a  larger  head 
than  that  of  the  female,  and  it  no  doubt  aids  him  in  his 
aquatic  battles.  Lftst'y,  the  adult  male  ornithorhjnchns  is  pro- 
vided with  a  remarkable  appai'atus,  uamely  a  spur  on  the  foreleg, 
closely  resembliog  the  poison-&ng  of  a  venomous  snake ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Harting,  the  secretion  from  the  gland  is  not  poisonous; 
and  on  the  leg  of  the  female  there  is  a  hollow,  apparently  for  the 
reception  of  the  spur.' 

When  the  males  are  provided  with  weapons  which  in  the 
females  are  absent,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  these  Eervo 
for  tigliting  with  otlicr  males;  and  that  they  were  acquired 
through  sexual  selection,  and  were  transmitted  to  the  male  eel 
alone.  It  is  not  probable,  at  least  in  most  cases,  that  the  remalcB 
have  been  prevented  from  acquiring  such  weapons,  on  ocrount 
of  their  l>eing  useless,  superfluous,  or  in  some  way  injurious. 
Do  tlio  contrary,  aa  they  are  often  used  by  the  males  for  various 

*  Mr.  Lirniont  ('Se.iioDS  witfa  th« 
3ea.H,.r«s,-  IBS  1,  p.  Hi)  says  Ihi.t 

wcigha  1  pouada,  nail 
tLnt  ot  tha   remde,  wnicD   weigns 
aboDt    3    poiiads.     The   oolea  Hie 
d«Eor{bcd    ai    rightiDf    ferae jiiDsly. 
Oc  the  outijuioool   absence   of    (' 


'  Mr.  R.  Brown,  <n  'Proc  7*«t\. 
soc."  1869,  p.  553.  See  Pmf.  Turner, 
iu  Journal  of '  Annt.  noJ  Phy»."  187J, 
p.  TQ,  on  tbs  homolo^'tcal  nalurt  of 
these  lujtlti.  AI«o  Sir.  J.  W.  Clarke 
>ka  Ixiidg  iiEveloped  in  Ihe 
Pioe.  Zxilug.  Soc."  1671, 


nnle, 


Hr.   K. 


ynchuB,  itiiU.  vol.  ilL  pp. 
uoD,  mi.  Uarliog  is  qaoted  by  Dr. 
Zo'itevKn  in  th:  iJuIch  tmoalM.  id 
Ihii  work,  tqI.  U.  p.  362. 
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purposes,  more  especially  as  a  defence  against  their  enemice,  it 
is  a  surprising  fact  that  they  are  bO  poorly  developed,  or  quite 
absent,  in  the  females  of  so  many  animals.  With  female  deez 
the  development  during  each  recurrent  season  of  great  branching 
horns,  ai&d  with  female  elephants  the  development  of  immense 
tusks,  would  be  a  great  waste  of  vital  i)ower,  supposing  that 
they  were  of  no  use  to  the  females.  Consequently,  they  would 
have  tended  to  be  eliminated  in  the  female  through  natural 
selection ;  that  is,  if  the  successive  variations  were  limited  in 
their  transmission  to  the  female  sex,  for  otherwise  the  weapons 
of  the  males  would  have  been  injuriously  aflfccted,  and  this 
would  have  been  a  greater  evil  On  the  whole,  and  from  the 
consideration  of  the  following  facts,  it  seems  probable  that  when 
the  various  weai)ons  differ  in  the  two  sexes,  this  has  generally 
depended  on  the  kind  of  transmission  which  has  prevailed. 

As  the  reindeer  is  the  one  species  in  the  whole  family  of  Deer, 
in  which  the  female  is  furnished  with  horns,  though  they  are 
somewhat  smaller,  thinner,  and  less  branched  than  in  the  male, 
it  might  naturally  be  thought  that,  at  least  in  this  case,  they 
must  be  of  some  special  service  to  her.  The  female  retains  her 
horns  from  the  time  when  they  are  fully  developed,  namely,  in 
September,  throughout  the  winter  until  April  or  May,  when  she 
brings  forth  her  young.  Mr.  Crotch  made  particular  enquiries 
for  me  in  Norway,  and  it  appears  that  the  females  at  this  season 
conceal  themselves  for  about  a  fortnight  in  order  to  bring  forth 
their  young,  and  then  reappear,  generally  hornless.  In  Nova 
Scotia,  however,  as  I  hear  from  Mr.  H.  Eeeks,  the  female  some- 
times retains  her  horns  longer.  The  male  on  the  other  hand 
casts  his  horns  much  earlier,  towards  the  end  of  November.  As 
l>oth  sexes  have  the  same  requirements  and  follow  the  same 
habits  of  life,  and  as  the  male  is  destitute  of  horns  during  the 
winter,  it  is  improbable  that  they  can  be  of  any  special  service 
to  the  female  during  this  season,  which  includes  the  larger  part 
of  the  time  during  which  she  is  homed.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  she  can  have  inherited  horns  from  some  ancient  pro- 
genitor of  the  family  of  deer,  for,  from  the  fact  of  the  females  of 
so  many  species  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  not  having  horns, 
we  may  conclude  that  this  was  the  primordial  character  of  the 
group.* 

The  horns  of  the  remdeer  are  developed  at  a  most  unusually 

'  On  the  structure  and  shedding  regard  to  the  American  variety  oi 

of  the  horns  of  the  reindeer,  Uott-  species ;  also  Major  W.  Ross  King, 

berg,  ' Amcenitates  Acad.'  vol.  iv.  'The  Sportsman  in  Canada/  1S(>(>; 

1788,     p.    149.      See     Richardson,  |.80. 
Fauna  Bor.  Americana,'  p.  241,  ic 
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oarly  age;  but  what  the  cause  of  this  may  be  is  not  known. 
The  effect  has  apparently  been  the  transference  of  the  horns  to 
both  sexes.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  horns  are  always 
transmitted  through  the  female,  and  that  she  has  a  latent 
capacity  for  their  development,  as  we  see  in  old  or  "diseased 
females.*  Moreover  the  females  of  some  other  species  of  deer 
exhibit,  either  normally  or  occasionally,  rudiments  of  horns ;  thus 
the  female  of  Cervulus  moschattis  has  "  bristly  tufts,  ending  in  a 
"  knob,  instead  of  a  horn  f  and  ''  in  most  specimens  of  the 
"  female  wapiti  (^Cervus  canadensiH)  there  is  a  sharp  bony  pro- 
'*  tuberance  in  the  place  of  the  horn.*'^^  From  these  several 
considerations  we  may  conclude  that  the  possession  of  fEurly 
well-developed  horns  by  the  female  reindeer,  is  due  to  the  males 
having  first  acquired  them  as  weapons  for  fighting  with  other 
males;  and  secondarily  to  their  development  from  some  un- 
known cause  at  an  unusually  early  age  in  the  males,  and  their 
consequent  transference  to  both  sexes. 

Turning  to  the  sheath-horned  ruminants:  with  antelopes  a 
graduated  series  can  be  formed,  beginning  with  species,  the 
females  of  which  ar€  completely  destitute  of  horns — ^passing  on 
to  those  which  have  horns  so  small  as  to  be  almost  rudimentary, 
(as  with  the  Antilocapra  americana,  in  which  species  they  are 
.  present  in  only  one  out  of  four  or  five  females  ") — to  those  which 
have  fairly  developed  horns,  but  manifestly  smaller  and  thinner 
than  in  the  male  and  sometimes  of  a  different  shape,^* — and 
ending  with  those  in  which  both  sexes  have  horns  of  equal  size. 
As  with  the  reindeer,  so  with  antelopes  there  exists,  as  pre- 
viously shewn,  a  relation  between  the  period  of  the  development 
of  the  horns  and  their  transmission  to  one  or  both  sexes ;  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  their  presence  or  absence  in  the  females 
of  some  species,  and  their  more  or  k  ss  perfect  condition  in  the 
females  of  other  species,  depends,  not  on  their  being  of  any 
special  use,  but  simply  in  inheritance.    It  accords  with  this 


•  Isidore  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire, 
*  Essais  de  Zoolog.  G^nerale,*  1841, 
p.  513.  Othe**  masculine  characters, 
besides  the  boms,  are  sometimes 
similarly  transferred  to  the  female  ; 
thus  Mr.  Boner,  in  speaking  of  an 
old  female  chamois  (*  Chamois 
Hunting  in  the  Mountains  of  Ba- 
varia,' 1860,  2nd  edit.  p.  3G3),  says, 
"  not  only  was  the  bead  very  male- 
^  looking,  but  along  the  back  there 
^  was  a  ridge  of  long  hair,  usually 
'♦  to  be  found  only  in  tucks." 

'<*  On   the  Cervulus,   Dr.   Gray, 


*  Catalogue  of  Mammalia  in  the 
British  Muspum,*  part.  iii.  p.  220. 
On  the  Cercus  canadensis  or  wapitj 
see  Hon.  J.  D.  Oiton,  'Ottawa  Arad. 
of  Nat.  Sciences/  May,  1868,  p.  '). 

"  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Canfieli, 
for  this  information,  see  also  bis 
paper  in  *Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc/  18(fi, 
p.  105. 

*^  For  instance  the  horns  of  the 
female  Ant.  euchore  resemble  thoM 
of  a  distinct  species,  viz.  the  Ant, 
dorcas  var.  Corine,  see  I^esmaretl* 
'  Mammalogie,'  p.  455. 
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view  that  even  in  the  same  restricted  genus  both  sexes  of  some 
6])ecics,  and  tne  males  alone  of  others,  are  thus  provided.  It  is 
also  a  remarkable  fact  that,  although  the  females  of  Antilope 
bezoartica  are  normally  destitute  of  horns,  Mr.  Blyth  has  seen  no 
less  than  three  females  thus  furnished ;  and  there  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  were  old  or  diseased. 

In  all  the  wild  species  of  goats  and  sheep  the  horns  am 
larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  are  sometimes 
quite  absent  in  the  latter."  In  several  domestic  breeds  of 
these  two  animals,  the  males  alone  are  furnished  with  horns ; 
and  in  some  breeds,  for  instance,  in  the  sheep  of  North  Wales, 
though  both  sexes  are  properly  horned,  the  ewes  are  very 
liable  to  be  hornless.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  trustworthy 
witness,  who  purposely  inspected  a  flock  of  these  same  sheep 
during  the  lambing  season,  that  the  horns  at  birth  are  generally 
more  fully  developed  in  the  male  than  the  female.  Mr.  J.  Peel 
crossed  his  Lonk  sheep,  both  sexes  of  which  always  bear  horns, 
with  hornless  Leicesters  and  hornless  Shropshire  Downs;  and 
the  result  was  that  the  male  offspring  had  their  horns  con- 
siderably reduced,  whilst  the  females  were  wholly  destitute  of 
them.  These  several  facts  indicate  that,  with  sheep,  the  horns 
are  a  much  less  firmly  fixed  character  in  the  females  than  in 
the  males ;  and  this  leads  us  to  look  at  the  •horns  as  properly 
of  masculine  origin. 

With  the  adult  musk-ox  {Ovibos  moschatus)  the  horns  of  the 
male  are  larger  than  those  of  the  female,  and  in  the  latter  the 
bases  do  not  touch."  In  regard  to  ordinary  cattle  Mr.  Blyth 
remarks :  "  In  most  of  the  wild  bovine  animals  the  horns  are 
"  both  longer  and  thicker  in  the  bull  than  in  the  cow,  and  ia 
"  the  cow-banteng  {Bos  sondiicus)  the  horns  are  remarkably 
"  small,  and  inclined  much  backwards.  In  the  domestic  races 
of  cattle,  both  of  the  humped  and  humpless  types,  the  horns 
are  short  and  thick  in  the  bull,  longer  and  more  slender  in  the 
cow  and  ox ;  and  in  the  Indian  buffalo,  they  are  shorter  and 
''  thicker  in  the  bull,  longer  and  more  slender  in  the  cow.  In 
"  the  wild  gaour  {B.  gaurus)  the  hoi-ns  are  mostly  both  longer 
"  and  thicker  in  the  bull  than  in  the  cow.""  Dr.  Forsyth  Major 
also  informs  me  that  a  fossil  skull,  believed  to  be  that  of  the 
female  Bos  etruscvs,  has  been  found  in  the  Val  d*Arno,  which  is 
wholly  without  borns.  In  the  Rhinoceros  simus,  as  I  may  add, 
the  horns  of  the  female  are  generally  longer  but  less  powerful 
than  in  the  male ;  and  in  some  other  species  of  rhinoceros  they 

"  Gray,  *  Oatalogae  Mamm.  Brit,     ricana,'  p.  278. 
Mus."  part  iii.  1852,  p.  160.  >*  *  Land   and   Water,'    18  37,   p 

'^  RichardsoQ,  *  Fauna  Bor.  Ame-      '346. 
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aio  said  to  he  sliortiir  in  the  female,"    Proia  tlicse  Tarioas  &gU 
Wit  uiay  infer  as  probable  that  horns  of  all  kinds,  eron  when  tli({j 
we  equally  developed  in  the  two  soxea,  were  primarilj  a 
by  tlie  male  in  order  to  conquer  other  males,  aod  have  ti 
Iransferred  more  or  less  completely  w  the  female. 

The  effects  of  castration  deserve  notice,  an  throwing  li 
this  eame  point.  Slugs  after  tlie  operation  never  r 
bocns.  The  male  reindeer,  however,  mast  be  excepted,  as  after  ' 
castration  he  does  renew  them.  I'hia  fact,  as  well  as  the  pos- 
SBsaion  of  horus  by  tioth  sexes,  seems  at  firat  to  prote  that  the 
horns  in  ihis  species  do  not  constitute  a  sexual  ubaracter  ;*'  but 
6a  they  are  developed  at  a  very  early  age,  before  the  sexes 
differ  in  conetitution,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  Im 
unaffected  by  castration,  even  if  they  were  aborigjually  acijuirtd 
by  the  male.  With  sheep  lioth  sexes  properly  bear  horns;  aud 
I  am  informed  that  with  Welch  sheep  the  borns  of  the  males  are 
considerably  reduced  by  caEtration;  but  the  decree  depende 
much  on  tlie  ago  at  which  the  opeiatioa  is  performed,  as  is  like- 
wise the  case  with  other  auimals.  Merino  rams  liave  largo  hoiiUi 
whilst  the  ewes  ■' generally  speakiiiE  are  without  horns;"  and  in 
this  breed,  castration  seems  to  produce  a  somewhat  gteateC 
effect,  BO  thot  if  performed  at  an  early  age  the  lioma  "  tomain 
"  almoHt  undeveloped.""  On  the  Guinea  coast  there  ia  a  breed 
in  which  the  females  never  bear  horns,  and,  as  Mr.  Winwood 
Reade  informs  mo,  the  rams  after  cnstration  are  quite  desti- 
tute of  them.  With  cattle,  the  horns  of  the  males  Hre  much 
altered  by  castration;  for  instead  of  being  short  and  thick, 
they  become  lon^-er  than  those  of  the  cow,  but  otherwise  re- 
semble them.  The  Anli/ii/>a  baoartioi  offers  a  somewhat  ana- 
logous case :  the  males  have  long  straight  spiral  boms,  nearl) 
l>arallel  to  eauh  other,  and  directed  backwards;  the  females 
occasionally  bear  horns,  but  these  when  present  are  of  a  very 
different  shape,  for  they  are  not  spiral,  and  spreading  widely, 
i^end  round  with  the  points  forwards.  N'ow  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that,  in  the  castrated  male,  as  Mr.  £!ylh  informs  me,  the  horns 
are  of  the  mme  peculiar  shape  as  in  the  female,  but  longer  and 
thicker.  If  we  may  judge  from  analogy,  the  female  probably 
shews  us,  iQ  these  two  cases  of  cattle  and  the  antelope,  the  former 

"  Sir  Andrew  Smilh,  'Zoology  quiries  fbr  me  in  Sainny  on  thi> 
ofa  AfricV  pi  lii.  Owen,  'Ann-  aubjett.  H.  von  Nalhusiua  (' Vieb- 
tomjof  VerleUrales,"  Tnl.  iii.  p.  (1-J4.  lucht,'  1872,  p.  64)  loyi  that  tti« 
■  d  nt  an  auly 
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oondition  of  the  horns  in  some  early  progenitor  of  each  species. 
Bat  why  castration  should  lead  to  the  reappearance  of  an  early 
cx)ndition  of  the  horns  cannot  be  explained  with  any  certainty 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  probable^  that  in  nearly  the  same  manner 
as  the  constitutional  disturbance  in  the  offspring,  caused  by  a 
cross  between  two  distinct  species  or  races,  often  leads  to  the 
reappearance  of  long-lost  characters;^'  so  here,  the  disturbance 
in  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  resulting  from  castration, 
produces  the  same  effect. 

The  tusks  of  the  elephant,  in  the  different  species  or  races, 
dither  according  to  sex,  nearly  as  do  the  horns  of  ruminant&  In 
India  and  Malacca  the  males  alone  are  provided  with  well- 
developed  tusks.  The  elephant  of  Ceylon  is  considered  by  most 
naturalists  as  a  distinct  race,  but  by  some  as  a  distinct  species, 
and  here  "  not  one  in  a  hundred  is  found  with  tusks,  the  few 
•*  that  possess  them  being  exclusively  males."  ^  The  African 
elephant  is  undoubtedly  distinct,  and  the  female  has  large  well- 
developed  tusks,  though  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  male. 

These  differences  in  the  tusks  of  the  several  races  and  specieo 
ot  elephants — the  great  variability  of  the  horns  of  deer,  as 
notably  in  the  wild  reindeer — the  occasional  presence  of  horns 
in  the  female  Antilape  bezcartica,  and  their  frequent  absence  in 
the  female  of  Antilo&tpra  americana — the  presence  of  two  tusks 
in  some  few  male  narwhals — the  complete  absence  of  tusks  in  some 
female  walruses— are  all  instances  of  the  extreme  variability  of 
secondary  sexual  characters,  and  of  their  liability  to  differ  in 
closely-allied  forms. 

Although  tusks  and  horns  appear  in  all  cases  to  have  been 
primarily  developed  as  sexual  weapons,  they  often  serve  other 
purposes.  The  elephant  uses  his  tusks  in  attacking  the  tiger ; 
according  to  Bruce,  he  scores  the  trunks  of  trees  until  they  can 
be  thrown  down  easily,  and  he  likewise  thus  extracts  the  fari- 
naceous cores  of  palms ;  in  Africa  he  often  uses  one  tusk,  alwavs 
the  same,  to  probe  the  ground  and  thus  ascertain  whether  it  will 
bear  his  weight  The  common  bull  defends  the  herd  with  his 
horns;  and  the  elk  in  Sweden  has  been  known,  according  to 
Lloyd,  to  strike  a  wolf  dead  with  a  single  blow  of  his  great 
horns.  Many  similar  facts  could  be  given.  One  of  the  most 
curious  secondary  uses  to  which  the  horns  of  an  animal  may 
be  occasionally  put,  is  that  observed  by  Captain  Hutton'*  with 

*•  I  have  given  various  experi-  *•  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent,  *  Gey- 

ments  and  other  evidence  proving  Ion/   1859,   vol.   ii.   p.   274.      Foi 

that  this  is  the  case,  in  my  *  Varia-  Malacca, '  Journal  of  Indian  Archi- 

tion  of  Animals  nod   Plants  under  pelago,'  vol.  iv.  p.  357. 

Domestication/  vol.  li.,  1868,  pp.  39  ^*  *  Calcutta  Journal  of  Nat.  Hist. 

-47.  vol.  ii.  184o«  p.  52u 
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the  wild  goat  {Capra  xgagrus)  of  the  Himalayas  and,  as  it  is  also 
said,  with  the  ibex,  namely,  that  when  the  male  accideDtally  fiiUi 
from  a  height  he  bends  inwards  his  head,  and  by  alighting  on 
his  massive  horns  breaks  the  shock.  The  female  cannot  thus 
use  her  horns,  which  are  smaller,  but  from  her  more  quiot 
disposition  she  does  not  need  this  strange  kind  of  shield  00 
much. 

Each  male  animal  uses  his  weapons  in  his  own   i)eculiar 
fashion.    The  common  ram  makes  a  charge  and  butts  witli 
8\lch  force  with  the  bases  of  his  horns,  that  I  have  seen  a  power- 
ful man  knocked  over  like  a  child.    Goats  and  certain  species  of 
sheep,  for  instance  the  Ovis  cyclocero^  of  Afghanistan,"*  rear  on 
their  hind  legs,  and  then  rot  only  butt,  but  "make  a  cat  down 
"  and  a  jerk  up,  with  the  ribbed  front  of  their  scimitar-sbaped 
"  horn,  as  with  a  sabie.    When  the  0.  cychtcen s  attacked  a  large 
'*  domestic  rara,  who  was  a  noted  bruiser,  he  conquered  bim  by 
"  the  sheer  novelty  of  his  mode  of  fighting,  always  closing  at 
"  once  with  liis  adversary,  and  catching  him  across  the  &oe  and 
"  nose  with  a  sharp  drawing  jerk  of  the  head,  and  then  bounding 
"  out  of  the  way  before  the  blow  could  be  returned."      Jn 
Pembrokeshire  a  male  goat,  the  master  of  a  flock  which  during 
several  generations  had  run  wild,  was  known  to  have  killed  several 
males  in  single  combat;  this  goat  possessed  enormous  boms, 
measuring  thirty-nine  inches  in  a  straight  line  from  tip  to 
tip.    The  common  bull,  as  every  one  knows,  gores  and  tosses  his 
opponent;  but  the  Italian  buffalo  is  said  never  to  use  his  horns, 
he  gives  a  tremendous  blow  with  his  convex  forehead,  and  then 
tramples  on  his  fallen  enemy  with  his  knees— an  instinct  which 
the  common  bull  does  not  possess.^    Hence  a  dog  who  pins  a 
buffalo  by  the  nose  is  immediately  crushed.    We  must,  however, 
remember  that  the  Italian  buffalo  has  been  long  domesticated, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  c-ertain  that  the  wild  parent-form  had 
similar  horns.    Mr.  Bartlett  informs  me  that  when  a  female 
Cape  buffalo  (/iul>alafi  cafftr)  was  turned  into  an  enclosiure 
with  a  bull  of  the  same  species,  she  attacked  him,  and  he  in 
return  pushed  her  about  with  great  violence.     But  it  was 
manifest  to  Mr  Bartlett  that,  had  not  the  bull  shewn  dignified 
forbearance,  he  could  easily  have  killed  her  by  a  single  lateral 
thrust  with  his  immense  horns.     The  giraffe  uses  his  short 
hair-covered  horns,  which  are  rather  longer  in  the  male  than 
m  the  female,  in  a  curious  manner ;  for,  with  his  long  neck,  he 
swings  his  head  to  either  side,  almost  upside  down,  with  such 

2»    Mr.     Blyth,    in    *  Land    and  goats  see  the  *  Field,' 1869,  p.  150. 
Water,'   March,    1867,  p.    134,  on         "  M.  E.  M.  Bailiy,  *Sur  l*um^ 

the  authority  of  Capt.  Hntton  and  des   Cornes,'  &c.,   'Annal.   des   So 

Uhera.  For  the  wild  Peuilrukeshire  Nat.*  torn.  ii.  1824,  p,  369. 
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force,  timt  I  have  seen  a  hard  plank  deeplj  Indented  by  a  single 

With  antelopes  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  imagine  how  thej 
can  possibly  use  their  curiouslj -shaped  horns;  thus  the  spring- 
hoc  XAnt.  euchvri-)  has  rather  short  upright  horns,  with  the 
sharp  points  bent  inwards  nimost  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  ftico 
each  other;  Mr.  Bartlett  does  not  know  how  they  are  used,  bnt 
suggests  that  they  would  inflict  a  fearful  wound  down  each  side 
of  the  face  of  an  antagonist.    The  slightly-curved  horns  of  the 


Fig.  83.    Orji  Ifmoryx,  n 


e  [ftDm  the  Knon  slv;  Menagerlp). 


Oryx  leiicoryx  (fig.  63)  are  directed  backwards,  anJ  are  of  such 
length  that  their  points  reach  beyond  the  middle  of  the  back, 
Dver  which  they  extend  in  almost  parallel  lines.  Thus  they 
seem  singularly  ill-fitted  for  fighting;  but  Mr.  Bartlett  informs 
me  that  when  two  of  these  animals  prepare  for  battle,  they  kneel 
down,  with  their  heads  between  their  fore  legs,  and  in  this 
attitude  the  horns  stand  nearly  parallel  and  close  to  the  ground, 
with  the  points  direct«d  forwards  and  a  little  upwards.  The  coni- 
biitante  then  gradually  approach  each  other,  and  each  endeavours 
to  get  tlie  upturned  points  under  the  body  of  the  other;  if  one 
succeeds  in  doint;  this,  he  suddenly  pprin<ni  iip,  throwing  up  his 
head  at  the  same  time,  and  can  thus  wound  or  perhaps  oven 
transfix  his  antagonist.  Both  animals  always  kneel  down,  so  as 
to  guard  as  far  as  possible  against  this  manoeuvre.  It  has  been 
recorded  that  one  of  these  antelopes  has  used  his  horns  with 
effect  even  aeainst  a  lion;  yet  from  being  forced  to  plaro  bin 
head  between  tlie  fore-legs  in  order  to  bring  the  points  of  the 
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horns  forward,  he  would  generally  be  under  a  great  disadvan- 
tage when  attacked  by  any  other  animal.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
probable  that  the  horns  have  been  modified  into  their  present 
great  length  and  p'^culiar  position,  as  a  protection  against  beasts 
of  prey.  We  can  however  see  that,  as  soon  as  some  ancient 
male  progenitor  of  the  Oryx  aiv^uired  moderately  long  homA, 
directed  a  little  backwards,  he  would  be  compelled,  in  his  battles 
with  rival  males,  to  bend  his  head  somewhat  inwards  or  down- 
wards, as  is  now  done  by  certain  stags ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  might  have  acquired  the  habit  of  at  first  occasionally  and 
afterwards  of  regularly  kneeling  down.  In  this  case  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  males  which  possessed  the  longest  horns  would 
have  had  a  great  advantage  over  others  with  shoi'ter  horns ;  and 
then  the  horns  would  gradually  have  been  rendered  longer  and 
longer,  through. sexual  selection,  until  they  acquired  their  present 
extraordinary  length  and  position. 

With  stags  of  many  kinds  the  branches  of  the  horns  oflfer  a 
curious  case  of  di£Q«ulty;  for  certainly  a  single  straight  point 
would  inflict  a  much  more  serious  wound  than  several  diverging 
ones.  In  Sir  Philip  Egerton's  museum  there  is  a  horn  of  the 
red-deer  (Cn-vm  elaphus),  thirty  inches  in  lengthy  with  "not 
"fewer  than  fifteen  snags  or  branches;"  and  at  Moritzburg 
there  is  still  preserved  a  pair  of  antlers  of  a  red-deer,  shot  in 
1699  by  Frederick  I.,  one  of  which  bears  the  astonishing  number 
of  thirty-three  branches  and  the  other  twenty-seven,  making 
altogether  sixty  branches.  Richardson  figures  a  pair  of  antlers 
of  the  wild  reindeer  with  twenty-nine  points.^  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  horns  are  branched,  and  more  espcciAlly 
from  deer  iKjingknown  occasionally  to  fight  together  by  kicking 
with  their  fore- feet,**  M.  Baiily  actually  ccmes  to  the  concluKion 
tliat  their  horns  are  more  injurious  than  useful  to  them  ?  But 
this  author  overlooks  the  pitched  battles  between  rival  males. 
As  I  felt  much  perplexed  about  the  use  or  advantage  of  the 
branches,  I  applied  to  Mr.  McNeill  of  Colonsay,  who  has  long 
and  carefully  observed  the  habits  of  red-deer,  and  he  informs 
me  that  he  has  never  seen  some  of  the  branches  brought  into 
use,  but  that  the  brow  antlers,  from  inclining  downwards,  are  a 
great  protection  to  the  forehead,  and  their  points  are  likewise 


**  On  the  horns  of  red-deer, 
Ov^cn,  *  British  Fossil  Mammals/ 
1846,  p.  478;  Richardson  on  the 
horns  of  the  reindeer,  *  Fauna  Bor. 
Americana,'  1829,  p.  240.  I  am 
indebted  to  Prof.  Victor  Caros,  for 
the  Moritzburg  case. 

w  ilon.  J.   D.    Cuton    ('  Ottawa 


Acad,  of  Nat.  Science,'  May,  1868, 
p.  9),  says  that  the  American  deer 
fight  with  their  fore-feet,  after 
**the  question  of  superiority  has 
<*  been  once  settled  and  acknowledged 
<*  in  the  herd."  Baiily,  'Sur  Tiiiiagf 
des  Comes,*  *  Annates  des  Sc  Mat. 
tom.  ii.  1824,  p.  371. 
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used  in  attack.  Sir  Philip  Egerton  also  informs  mo  both  as  to 
red-deer  and  fallow-deer  that,  in  fighting,  they  suddenly  dash 
together,  and  getting  their  horns  fixed  against  each  other's 
Ix)die8,  a  desperate  struggle  ensues.  When  one  is  at  last  forced 
to  yield  and  turn  round,  the  victor  endeavours  to  plunge  his 
brow  antlers  into  his  defeated  foe.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
upper  branches  are  used  chiefly  or  exclusively  for  pushing  and 
fencing.  Nevertheless  in  some  species  the  upper  branches  are 
used  as  weapons  of  offence;  when  a  man  was  attacked  by  a 
wapiti  deer  (fiervus  canadensis)  in  Judge  Caton's  park  in 
Ottawa,  and  several  men  tried  to  rescue  him,  the  stag  "  never 

raised  his  head  from  the  ground ;  in  fact,  he  kept  his  face  almost 

flat  on  the  ground,  with  his  nose  nearly  between  his  fore  feet, 
"  except  when  he  rolled  his  head  to  one  side  to  take  a  new 
"  observation  preparatory  to  a  plunge."  In  this  position  the 
ends  of  the  horns  were  directed  against  his  adversaries.  "  In 
'*  rolling  his  head  he  necessarily  raised  it  somewhat,  because  his 
"  antlers  were  so  long  that  he  could  not  roll  his  head  without 
"  raising  them  on  one  side,  while,  on  the  other  side,  they  touched 
"  the  ground."  The  stag  by  this  procedure  gradually  drove  the 
party  of  rescuers  backwards,  to  a  distance  of  150  or  2U0  feet ; 
and  the  attacked  man  was  killed.^* 

Although  the  horns  of  stags  are  eflScient  weapons,  there  can, 
I  think  be  no  doubt  that  a  single  point  would  have  been  much 
more  dangerous  than  a  branched  antler ;  and  Judge  Caton,  who 
has  had  large  experience  with  deer,  fully  concurs  in  this  conclu- 
sion. Nor  do  the  branching  horns,  though  higlily  important  as 
a  means  of  defence  against  rival  stags,  appear  perfectly  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  liable  to  become  interlocked. 
The  suspicion  has  therefore  crossed  my  mind  that  they  may 
serve  in  part  as  ornaments.  That  the  branched  antlers  of  stags 
as  well  as  the  elegant  lyrated  horns  of  certain  antelopes,  with 
their  graceful  double  curvature,  (fig.  64),  are  ornamental  in  our 
eyes,  no  one  will  dispute.  If,  then,  the  horns,  like  the  splendid 
accoutrements  of  the  knights  of  old,  add  to  the  noble  appearance 
of  stags  and  antelopes^  they  may  have  been  modified  partly  for 
this  purpose,  though  mainly  for  actual  service  in  battle ;  but  I 
have  no  evidence  in  favour  of  this  l)elief 

An  interesting  case  has  lately  been  published,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  horns  of  a  deer  in  one  district  in  the  United 
Statesare  now  being  modified  through  sexual  and  natural  selection. 
A  writer  in  an  excellent  American  Journal  ''^  says^  that  he  haa 

2«  See  a  most  interesting  account         ^  '  The    American    Naturalist,* 
in  the   Appendix    to  Hon.  J.   D.      Dec.  1869,  p.  552. 
Caton's  paper,  us  above  qu9ted. 


^ hunted  for  the  last  twenty-one  years  iu  the  Adirondacks,  where 
the  Cirvux  viri/inianiis  abonada.  About  fourteen  years  ngo  he 
first  heard  of  »pike-horn  bucks.  These  became  from  year  to  jeiir 
more  comrnoD  ;  about  five  years  ago  he  ehot  one,  and  aflerw^rdB 
another,  and  now  they  are  frequently  killed.  "  The  spike-hora 
"  differs  greatly  from  the  common  antler  of  the  V.  liryiuiaiiitK 


"  It  consists  of  a  Riiiple  Rpike,  Trore  slender  than  the  antler,  and 
■■  scarcely  half  ro  long,  projecting  forward  from  tlie  brow,  and 
■  terminating  in  n  rcry  Rhaqi  point.    It  give 


Uie  brow,  and  j 

a  cnnsiderab^H^H 


tt 
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**  advantage  to  its  possessor  over  the  common  buck.  Besides 
*'  enabling  him  to  run  more  swiftly  through  the  thick  woods  and 
"  underbrush  (every  hunter  knows  that  does  and  yearling 
*•  bucks  run  much  more  rapidly  than  the  large  bucks  when 
"  armed  with  their  cumbrous  antlers),  the  spike-horn  is  a  more 
'*  effective  weapon  than  the  common  antler.  With  this  advantage 
"  the  spike-horn  bucks  are  gaining  upon  the  common  bucks,  and 
**  may,  in  time,  entirely  supersede  them  in  the  Adirondacks. 
'  Undoubtedly,  the  first  spike-horn  buck  was  merely  an  acci- 
**  dental  freak  of  nature.  But  his  spike-horns  gave  him  an 
advantage,  and  enabled  him  to  propagate  his  peculiarity.  His 
descendants  having  a  like  advantage,  hare  propagated  the 
peculiarity  in  a  constantly  increasing  ratio,  till  they  are 
**  slowly  crowding  the  antlered  deer  from  the  region  they 
**  inhabit."  A  critic  has  well  objected  to  this  account  by  asking, 
why,  if  the  simple  horns  are  now  so  advantageous,  were  the 
branched  antlers  of  the  parent-form  ever  developed  ?  To  this  1 
can  only  answer  by  remarking,  that  a  new  mode  of  attack  with 
new  weapons  might  be  a  great  advantage,  as  shewn  by  the  case 
of  the  Ovis  cydoceros,  >vho  thus  conquered  a  domestic  ram  famous 
for  his  fighting  power.  Though  the  branched  antlers  of  a  stag 
are  well  adapted  for  fighting  with  his  rivals,  and  though  it 
might  be  an  advantage  to  the  prong-homed  variety  slowly  to 
acquire  long  and  l»:anched  horns,  if  he  had  to  fight  only 
with  others  of  the  same  kind,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
branched  horns  would  be  the  best  fitted  for  conquering  a  foe 
differently  armed.  In  the  foregoing  case  of  the  Oryx  leuco7'yxy  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  victory  would  rest  with  an  antelope 
having  short  horns,  and  who  therefore  did  not  need  to  kneel 
down,  though  an  oryx  might  profit  by  having  still  longer  horns, 
if  he  fought  only  with  his  proper  rivals. 

Male  quadrupeds,  which  are  furnished  with  tusks,  use  them  in 
various  ways,  as  in  the  case  of  horns.  The  boar  strikes  laterally 
and  upwards;  the  musk-deer  downwards  with  serious  effect.^ 
The  walrus,  though  having  so  short  a  neck  and  so  unwieldy  a 
body, "  can  strike  either  upwards,  or  downwards,  or  sideways,  with 
"  equal  dexterity."^  I  was  informed  by  the  late  Dr.  Falconer, 
that  the  Indian  elephant  fights  in  a  different  manner  according 
to  the  position  and  curvature  of  his  tusks.  When  they  are 
directed  forwards  and  upwards  he  is  able  to  f  ing  a  tiger  to  a 
gnat  distance — it  is  said  to  even  thirty  feet;  when  they  are 
short  and  turned  downwards  he  endeavours  suddenly  to  pin  the 

28  Pallas,  *  Spicilegia  Zoologica,'  »  Lament,  *  Seasons  with  the 
fasc.  xiii.  1779,  p.  18.  Sea-Horees,'  1861,  p.  141. 
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tiger  to  tho  ground  and,  in  consequence,  is  dangerous  to  the 
rider,  who  is  liable  to  be  jerked  off  the  howdah.®** 

Veiy  few  male  quadrupeds  possess  weapons  of  two  distinct 
kinds  specially  adapted  for  fighting  with  rival  males.     The  male 
muntjac-deer  (Cervulus),  however,  offers  an  exception,  as  he  ii 
provided  with  horns  and  exserted  canine  teeth.     But  we  may 
infer  from  what  follows  that  one  form  of  weaix>n  has  cften 
been  replaced  in  the  course  of  ages  by  another.    With  mminants 
tho  development  of  horns  generally  stands  in  an  inverse  relation 
with  that  of  even  moderately  developed  canine  teeth.     Thus 
camels,  guanacoes,  chevrotains,  and  musk-deer,  are   hornless, 
and  they  have  efficient  canines;  these  teeth  being  "always  of 
"  smaller  size  in  the  females  than  in  the  males."    The  Oamelida 
have,  in  addition  to  their  true  canines,  a  pair  of  caninenshaped 
incisors  in  their  upper  jaws.^^    Male  deer  and  antelopes,  on  the 
other  hand,  possess  horns,  and  they  rarely  have  canine  teeth; 
and  these,  when  present,  are  always  of  small  size,  so  that  it  k 
doubtful  whether  they  are  of  any  service  in  their  battle&    In 
Antilope  moniana  they  exist  only  as  rudiments  in  the  young 
male,  disappearing  as  he  grows  old ;  and  they  are  absent  in  the 
female  at  all  ages ;  but  the  females  of  certain  other  antelopes 
and  of  certain  deer  have  been  known  occasionally  to  exhibit 
rudiments  of  these  teeth.^    Stallions  have  small  canine  teeth, 
which  are  either  quite  absent  or  rudimentary  in  the  mare ;  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  used  in  fighting,  for  stalb'ons  bite 
with  their  incisors,  and  do  not  open  their  mouths  wide  like 
camels  and  guanacoes.    Whenever  the  adult  male  possesses 
canines,  now  inefficient,  whilst  the  female  has  either  none  or 
mere  rudiments,  we  may  conclude  that  the  early  male  pro- 
genitor of  the  species  was  provided  with  efficient  canines,  which 
have  been  partially  transferred  to  the  females.    The  reduction  of 
these  teeth  in  the  males  seems  to  have  followed  from  some 
change  in  their  manner  of  fighting,  often  (but  not  in  the  horse) 
caused  by  the  development  of  new  weapons. 

Tusks  and  horns  are  manifestly  of  high  importance  to  their 


•0  Seo  alHO  Corse  (*  Philosoph. 
Transact'  1799,  p.  212)  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  short-tusked 
Mooknah  variety  attacks  other  ele- 
phants. 

"  Owen,  *  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates,' vol.  iii.  p.  .349. 

w  See  Ruppell  (in  '  Proc.  Zoolo^. 
Soc'  Jan.  12,  1836,  p.  3j  on  the 
canines  in  deer  and  antelopes,  with 
a  note  by  Mr.  Martin  on  a  female 


American  deer.  See  also  Falconer 
('  Paleeont.  Memoirs  and  Notes,' 
vol.  i.  1868,  p.  676)  on  canines  in 
an  adult  female  deer.  In  old  males 
of  the  musk-deer  the  canines  (Pal- 
las, '  Spic.  Zoolo^.'  fasc.  xiii.  1779, 
p.  18)  sometimes  grow  to  the  length 
of  three  inches,  whilst  in  old  fe- 
males a  rudiment  projects  scarcely 
half  an  inch  above  the  gums. 
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possessors,  for  their  development  consumes  much  organised 
matter.  A  single  tusk  of  the  Asiatic  elephant — one  of  the 
extinct  woolly  species— and  of  the  African  elephant,  have  been 
known  to  weigh  respectively  150, 160,  and  180  pound" ;  and 
even  greater  weights  have  been  given  by  some  authors.^  Wi'tli 
deer,  in  which  the  horns  are  periodically  renewed,  the  drain  on 
the  constitution  must  be  greater ;  the  horns,  for  instance,  of  the 
moose  weigh  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds,  and  those  of  the 
extinct  Irish  elk  from  sixty  to  seventy  pounds — the  skull  of  the 
latter  weighing  on  an  average  only  five  pounds  and  a  quarter. 
Although  the  horns  are  not  periodically  renewed  in  sheep,  yet 
their  development,  in  the  opinion  of  many  agriculturists,  entails 
a  sensible  loss  to  the  breeder.  Stags,  moreover,  in  escaping 
from  beasts  of  prey  are  loaded  with  an  additional  weight  for  the 
race,  and  are  greatly  retarded  in  passing  through  a  woody 
country.  The  moose,  for  instance,  with  horns  extending  five 
and  a  half  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  although  so  skilful  in  their  use 
that  he  will  not  touch  or  break  a  twig  when  walking  quietly, 
cannot  act  so  dexterously  whilst  rushihg  away  from  a  pack 
of  wolves.  "During  his  progress  he  holds  his  nose  up,  so 
"  as  to  lay  the  horns  horizontally  back ;  and  in  this  attitude 
"  cannot  see  the  pround  distinctly."**  The  tips  of  the  horns  of 
the  great  Irish  elk  were  actually  eight  feet  apnrt !  Whilst  the 
horns  are  covered  with  velvet,  which  lasts  with  the  red-deer  for 
about  twelve  weeks,  they  are  extremely  sensitive  to  a  blow ;  so 
that  in  Germany  the  stags  at  this  time  somewhat  change  their 
habits,  and  avoiding  dense  forests,  frequent  young  woods  and 
low  thickets.^  These  facts  remind  us  that  male  birds  have 
acquired  ornamental  plumes  at  the  cost  of  retarded  flight,  and 
other  ornaments  at  the  cost  of  some  loss  of  power  in  their  battles 
with  rival  males. 

With  mammals,  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  sexes  differ  in 
size,  the  maleo  are  almost  always  larger  and  stronger.  I  ani 
informed  by  Mr.  Gould,  that  this  holds  good  in  a  marked 
manner  with  the  marsupials  of  Australia,  the  males  of  which 
appear  to  continue  growing  until  an  unusually  late  age.  But 
the  most  extmordinary  case  is  that  of  one  of  the  seals  ('/"//or- 
hinui  arslniis),  a  full-grown  female  weighing  less  than  one-sixth 
of  a  full-grown  male.'*"*     Dr.  Gill  r€'marks  that  it  is  with  the 

»»  Emerson    Tennent,   *  Ceylon,'  1869,  p.  143.    See  also  Owen,  *  Bri- 

1859,  vol.  ii.  p.  275;  Owen,  *Bri-  tish  Fossil  Mammals,' on  the  Irish 

tish  Fossil  Mammals,'  1846,  p.  245.  elk,  pp.  447,  465. 

8*  Richardson, '  Fauna  Bor.  Ame-  "*  '  Forest     Creatures,'    by     C. 

ricana,'  on  the  moose,  Alces  pat-  Boner,  1861,  p.  60. 

mata^  pp.  236,  237 ;  on  the  expanse  ^  See  the  very  interesting  paper 

of  the  horns,  'Land  and   Water,'  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  in  'Bull.  Mus. 
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polygamous  seals,  the  males  of  which  are  well  known  to  fight 
savagely  together,  that  the  sexes  differ  mich'  in  size;  the  mono- 
gamous species  differing  but  little.    Whales  also  afTord  evidenfle 
of  the  relation  existing  between  the  pugnacity  of  the  males  atiJ 
their  large  size  compared  with  that  of  the  female ;  the  males  of 
the  right-whales  do  not  fight  together,  and  they  are  not  larger, 
but  rather  smaller,  than  their  females;  on  the  other  hand,  malo 
si)erm-whales,  fight  much  together,  and  their  bodies  are  **  often 
"  found  scarred  with  the  imprint  of  their  rival's  teeth,"  and 
they  are  double  the  size  of  the  females.    The  greater  strength  of 
the  male,  as  Himter  long  ago  remarked,'^  is  invariably  displayed 
in  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  brought  into  action  in 
fighting  with  rival  males— for  instance,  in  the  massive  neck  of 
the  bull.     Male  quadrupeds  are  also  more  courageous  and 
pugnacious  than  the  femaUs.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  characters  have  been  gained,  partly  through  sexual  selec- 
tion, owing  to  a  long  seiies  of  victories  by  the  stronger  and 
more  courageous  males  over  the  weaker,  and  partly  through  the 
iriherited  effects  of  use.    It  is  probable  that  the  successive 
^ariations  in  strength,  size,  and  courage,  whether  due  to  mere 
variability  or  to  the  effects  of  use,  by  the  accumulation  of  which 
male  quadrupeds  have  acquired  these  characteristic  qualities, 
occurred  rather  late  in  life,  and  were  consequently  to  a  large 
extent  iiiiiitcd  in  their  transmissicm  to  the  same  sex. 

From  these  considerations  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  Scotch  deerhound,  the  sexes  of  which  differ  more  in 
size  than  those  of.  any  other  breed  (though  bloodhounds  diiTer 
considerably),  or  than  in  any  wild  canine  species  known  to  me. 
Accordingly,  I  applied  to  Mr.  Cupples,  well-known  for  his 
success  with  this  breed,  who  has  weighed  and  measured  many 
of  his  own  dogs,  and  who  has  with  great  kindmss  collected  for 
me  the  following  facts  from  various  sources.  Fine  male  dogs, 
measured  at  the  shoulder,  range  from  28  inches,  which  is  low, 
to  33  or  even  34  inches  in  height;  and  in  weight  from  80 
pounds,  which  is  light,  to  120  pounds,  or  even .  more.  The 
females  range  in  height  from  23  to  27,  or  even  to  28  inches ;  and 
in  weight  from  l^  to  70,  or  even  80  pounds."*    Mr.  Cupples 


Comp.  Zoolopr.  of  Cambridge, 
United  States,'  vol.  ii.  No.  1,  p.  82. 
The  weij'hts  were  ascertained  bv  a 
careful  observer,  Capt.  Bryant. 
Dr.  (lill  in'  The  American  Natural- 
ist,' Jan.  1871,  Prof  Shaler  on  tlie 
relative  size  of  the  sexes  of  wliales, 
*  American  Naturalist,'  Jan.  1873. 


«T  t  Animal  Economy,'  p.  45. 

w  See  also  Richardson'tt  *  Manual 
on  the  Dog,'  p.  59.  Much  valuable 
information  on  the  Scottish  deer- 
hound  is  given  by  Mr.  McNeill, 
who  first  called  attention  to  the 
inequality  in  size  between  the  sexes, 
in  Scrope's  *  Art  of  Deer  Stalking.* 
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concludes  tliat  from  95  to  100  pounds  for  the  male,  and  70  for 
the  female,  would  be  a  safe  average;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  formerly  both  sexes  attained  a  greater  weight. 
Mr.  Cupples  has  weighed  puppies  when  a  fortnight  old ;  in  one 
litter  the  average  weight  of  four  males  exceeded  that  of  two 
females  by  six  and  a  half  ounces ;  in  another  litter  the  average 
weight  of  four  males  exceeded  that  of  one  female  by  loss  than 
one  ounce;  the  same  males  when  three  weeks  old,  exceeded 
the  female  by  soven  and  a  half  ounces,  and  at  the  age  of  six 
weeks  by  nearly  fourteen  ounces.  Mr.  Wright  of  Yeldersley 
Houfee,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cupples,  says :  "  1  have  taken  notes  on 
''  the  sizes  and  weights  of  puppies  of  many  litters,  and  as  far  as 
"  my  experience  g^^es,  dog-puppies  as  a  rule  differ  very  liitJe 
"  from  bitches  till  they  arrive  at  about  five  or  six  months  old ; 
'*  and  then  the  dogs  begin  to  increase,  gaining  upon  the  bitches 
**  both  in  weight  and  size.  At  birth,  and  for  several  weeks 
"  afterwards,  a  bitch-puppy  will  occasionally  be  larger  than  any 
*'  of  the  dogs,  but  they  are  invariably  beaten  by  them  later." 
Mr.  McNeill,  of  Colonsay,  concludes  that  "the  males  do  not 
'*  attain  their  full  growth  till  over  two  years  old,  though  the 
"  females  attain  it  sooner."  According  to  Mj*.  Cupples'  expe- 
rience, male  dogs  go  on  growing  in  stature  till  they  are  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  months  old,  and  in  weight  till  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  months  old ;  whilst  the  females  cease  increasing 
in  stature  at  the  age  of  from  nine  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  months, 
and  in  weight  at  the  age  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months 
From  these  various  statements  it  is  clear  that  the  lull  difference 
in  sisse  between  the  male  and  female  Scotch  deerhound  is  not 
acquired  until  rather  late  in  life.  The  males  almost  exclusively 
.•lie  used  for  coursing,  for,  as  Mr.  McNeill  informs  me,  the 
females  have  not  sufficient  strength  and  weight  to  pull  down  a 
fuU-gi'own  deer.  From  the  names  used  in  old  legends,  it  appears, 
as  I  hear  from  Mr.  Cupples,  that,  at  a  very  ancient  period,  the 
males  were  the  most  celebrated,  the  females  being  mentioned 
only  as  the  mothers  of  famous  dogs.  Hence,  during  many 
uenerations,  it  is  the  male  which  has  been  chiefly  tested  for 
strength,  size,  speed,  and  courage,  and  the  l^est  will  have  been 
bred  from.  As,  however,  the  males  do  not  attain  their  full 
dimensions  until  rather  late  in  life,  they  will  have  tended,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  often  indicated,  to  transmit  thoir 
cliaracters  to  their  male  offspring  alone;  and  thiis  the  great 
inequality  in  size  between  the  sexes  of  the  Scotch  deer-hound 
may  probably  be  accounted  for 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Cupples  will  keep  account  and  history  of  this  famous 
to  Ins  intention  of  publishing  a  full      breed. 


Tlio  males  of  some  few  qnadmpeda  possess  organs  or  purM 
developed  solely  as  a  means  of  defonco  against  the  attacks  ol 
□tlier  males.  Some  kiods  of  deer  UBe,  as  'we  have  seeo,  IIh) 
upper  branches  of  their  horna  cliiefljf  or  exclu.-ively  for  de- 
fending thumBelvea;  and  the  Oryx  antelope,  as  I  om  jnfomud 
hj  Mr.  Bortiett,  fences  most  skilfully  with  his  long,  gcntij 
curved  horns;  but  these  are  likewise  used  as  orgai  s  of  offtn(«. 
The  same  observer  remarks  that  rliinorcrosi-B  in  fighling,  vary 
each  other's  sidelong  blows  with  their  hoi'iis,  which  cldtlil 
loudly  together,  as  do  the  tuakB  of  hoars.  Although  wild  hoan 
fight  desperately,  they  seldom,  accordiuR  to  Brdim,  receire  fftUi 
wounds,  as  the  blows  fall  on  each  other's  tnsks,  or  on  the  laj'cr 
«f  gristly  skin  covtriug  tlie  shoulder,  called  hy  the  CenniD 
hontera,  the  bfaield;  avd 
here  we  have  r  ra't  Fpe- 
ciallymoilififd  for  defence. 
With  hoaiB  in  the  priBe 
of  life  (fee  fig.  66)  tkc 
tuhltB  in  the  lowtr  jawsn 
iiBcd  for  fighlirp.  Lot  ibi  j 
become  in  old  ape,  bb 
Bri'hm  slates,  eo  tnadi 
curved  inwaids  tmd  up- 
wards o\er  ihe  enonl, 
that  they  con  no  longer 
be  uied  in  iJiis  way 
They  irny,  howeter,  etjll 
"   or  life  iiruDi  Hr^iiiiij. '"' '"  '  Eerve,    and    eTtn    more 

effectively,  as  a  means 
of  defence.  In  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  lower  tutks 
as  weapons  of  offence,  those  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  always 
project  a  little  laterally,  increase  in  old  age  eo  much  in  length 
and  curve  so  much  upwards,  that  they  can  he  need  for  attsck. 
Nevertheless,  an  old  boar  is  not  so  dangerous  to  lean  as  one  at 
the  age  of  sis  or  seven  years. -• 

In  the  full-grown  male  Bahnrisn  pig  of  Celehes  (fg.  66),  llie 
lower  luaks  are  formidable  wenpono,  tike  tliete  of  the  KnmpeRn 
boar  in  the  prime  of  life,  whilst  the  upper  luska  are  so  Jong 
and  have  their  points  so  much  curled  inwards,  sometinieB  e\tn 
touching  the  forehead,  that  they  are  utterly  useless  as  winpona 
of  attack.  They  more  nearly  resemble  horns  tlinn  teelh,  ord 
are  oo  manifestly  nseless  nn  teeth,  that  the  animal  was  formerly 
supposed  to  rest  his  head  hy  hooking  them  on  to  a  brant-h! 
Their  convex  surfaces,  however,  if  the  head  were  held  a   littto 

»  BrBhm,  'Thierloban,'  B.  ii.  B,  729-733. 
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Iiiterally,  would  serve  as  an  excellent  guard ;  and  hence,  perhaps, 
ic  is  that  in  old  animals  they  "  are  generally  broken  off,  &s  if  l>y 
"  fighting.'""  Here,  then,  we  have  the  curious  case  of  tlie 
upper  tusks  of  the  Babirusa  regularly  assuming  during  the 
prime  of  life,  a  slructure  whiclt  ajiparently  renders  them  fitted 
only  far  defence ;  whilst  in  the  European  hoar  the  lower  tiiska 
a^suDie  in  a  less  degree  and  only  during  old  age,  nearly  the 
same  form,  and  then  serve  in  like  manner  solely  fur  defence. 


Muliy  Aicbtp'Ugo'). 


la  the  wart-hog  {Phacjidioer'is  tslhlopicfia,  fig.  (J7)  the  tusks  in 
the  upper  jaw  of  the  male  curve  upwards  during  the  prime  of 
life,  and  from  being  painted  serve  as  formidable  weapons.  Thn 
tusks  in  the  lower  jaw  are  sharper  than  those  in  the  upper,  but 
from  their  shortness  it  seems  hanily  possible  that  they  can  he 
used  as  weapons  of  attnck.  They  must,  however,  greatly 
strengthen  those  in  the  upper  j'nw,  from  being  ground,  so  as  to 
fit  closely  against  their  bases.    Neither  the  upper  nor  the  lower 

"  See  Mr.  WalLi^e'^  interB^tiog  acoonnt  of  this  uiimsl,  'The  Mnlay 
Archl|ieUg",'  1889.  vol.  i.  p.  435. 


tusks  appcnr  to  have  been  specially  modifieii  to  act  ns  gnaitls, 
tbougli  uo  dottbt  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  used  for  this  pur- 
poRe.  But  the  wart-hug  is  not  deEtitute  of  other  gpecfal  meaiu 
of  protection,  for  it  haa,  on  ench  Bids  of  the  face,  beneath  the 
eyes,  a  rather  stiff,  yet  flexible,  cartilaginouR,  oblong  pad 
(fig.  67),  which  projects  two  or  three  inches  outwards;  and 
it  appeared  to  Mr.  Barilett  and  myself,  when  Tiewing  the  living 
animal,  that  these  pads,  wlicn  struck  from  beneath  by  the  tusks 
of  an  opponent,  would  be  tnmed  upwards,  and  would  thna 
admirably  protect  the  eoniewhat  prominent  eyes.  I  may  add, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Biutlett,  that  these  boare  when  fib'btiug 
stand  directly  fuee  to  face. 


T.astly,  the  African  river-hog  (  Po>rinoi:l:neri's  penicilltitiig)  h 
hard  eartilapinous  knob  on  each  side  of  the  face  beneath  the 
eyes,  which  answers  to  the  flexible  pad  of  the  wart-hog ;  it  hns 
alfo  two  bony  prominences  on  the  upper  jaw  above  the  noetTi^^ 
A  boar  of  this  Bpecies  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  recently  broke 
into  the  cage  of  the  wart-hog.  They  fought  all  night  long,  and 
were  found  in  the  morning  Tniich  exhausted,  but  not  seriouBly 
wounded.  It  JR  a  significant  fact,  as  shewing  the  purpose  of  tl 
stKive-described  projections  and  excrescences,  that  thcEe  i 
covered  with  blood,  and  were  scored  and  abraded  i; 
ordinary  manner. 

Although  the  males  of  ko  many  members  of  the  pig  family  a 
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provided  with  weapons,  and  as  we  have  just  seen  with  means  of 
defence,  these  weapons  seem  to  have  been  acquired  withii^  a 
rather  late  geological  period.  Dr.  Forsyth  Major  specifies^' 
several  miocene  species,  in  none  of  which  do  the  tusks  appear 
to  have  been  largely  developed  in  the  males ;  and  Prof.  Rutimeyer 
was  formerly  struck  with  this  same  fact. 

The  mane  of  the  lion  forms  a  good  defence  against  the  attacks 
of  rival  lions,  the  one  danger  to  which  he  is  liable;  for  the 
males,  as  Sir  A.  Smith  informs  me,  engage  in  terrible  battles, 
and  a  young  lion  dares  not  approach  an  old  one.  In  1857  a 
tiger  at  Bromwich  broke  into  the  cage  of  a  lion  and  a  fearful 
scene  ensued :  ''  the  lion's  mane  saved  his  neck  and  head  from 
*  being  much  injured,  but  the  tiger  at  last  succeeded  in  ripping 
**  up  his  belly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  dead."  **  The  broad 
ruff  round  the  throat  and  chin  of  the  Canadian  lynx  (Feiu 
cutadtnsis)  is  much  longer  in  the  male  than  in  the  female;  but 
whether  it  serves  as  a  defence  I  do  not  know.  Male  seals  are 
well,  known  to  fight  desperately  together,  and  the  males  ot 
certain  kinds  (^Otaria  jabata)*^  have  great  manes,  whilst  the 
females  have  small  ones  or  none.  The  male  balx>pn  of  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope  {Cynocephalus  porcarius)  has  a  much  longer  mane 
and  larger  canine  teeth  than  the  female ;  and  the  mane  probably 
Bcrves  as  a  protection,  for,  on  asking  the*  keepers  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  without  giving  them  any  clue  to  my  object, 
wliether  any  of  the  monkeys  especially  attacked  each  other  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  I  was  answered  that  this  was  not  the  case> 
except  with  the  above  baboon.  In  the  Hamadryas  baboon, 
Ehrcnberg  compares  the  mane  of  the  adult  male  to  that  of  a 
young  lion,  whilst  in  the  young  of  both  sexes  and  in  the  female 
the  mane  is  almost  absent. 

It  appeared  to  me  probable  that  the  immense  woolly  mane  of 
the  male  American  bison,  which  reaches  almost  to  the  ground, 
and  is  much  more  developed  in  the  males  than  in  the  females, 
served  as  a  protection  to  them  in  their  terrible  battles;  but  an 
oiperienced  hunter  told  Judge  Caton  that  he  had  never  observed 
anything  which  favoured  this  behef.  The  stallion  has  a  thicker 
and  fuller  mane  than  the  mare;  and  I  have  made  particular 
inquiries  of  two  great  trainers  and  breeders,  who  have  had  charge 
ot  many  entire  horses,  and  am  assured  that  they  "invariably 

**  *  Atti  della  Soc.  Italiana  di  So.  *•  Dr.  Murie,  on  Otaria,  *  Proc. 

Nat."  1873,  vol.  xv.  fasc.  iv.  Zoolog.  Soc'  1869,  p.  109.     Mr.  J, 

•2  *The  Times,'  Nov.  10th,  1857.  A.  Allen,  in  the  paper  above  quoted 

In  regard  to  the  Canada  lynx,  see  (p.  75),  doubts  whether  the  hair, 

Audubon    and     Bachinan,     *  Quad-  which  is  longer  en  the  neck  in  th« 

rupeds  of    N.    An)».'rica,*    18i6,    p.  male  than  iu  the  female,  deserves  ta 

;;9.  be  called  a  mauc. 
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''  eodeayour  to  seize  one  another  by  the  neck.*'  It  does  not. 
however,  follow  from  the  foregoing  statements,  that  ^hen 
the  hair  on  the  neck  serves  as  a  defence,  that  it  was  originally 
developed  for  this  purpose,  though  this  is  probable  in  some  cases^ 
ns  in  that  of  the  lion.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  McNeill  that  the 
long  hairs  on  the  throat  of  the  stag  (Cervtis  elaphus)  serve  as  a 
great  protection  to  him  when  hunted,  for  the  dogs  g^^nerally 
endeavour  to  seize  him  by  the  throat ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
these  hairs  were  specially  developed  for  this  purpose ;  otherwise 
the  young  and  the  females  would  have  been  equally  protected. 

Choice   in    Pairing  by  either  Sex  of  Quadrupeds. — Before  de- 
scribing in  the  next  chapter,  the  diflferences  between  the  sexes  in 
Toice,  odours  emitted,  and  ornaments,  it  will  be  convenient  here 
to  consider  whether  the  sexes  exert  any  choice  in  their  unions. 
Does  the  female  prefer  any  particular  male,  either  before  or 
after  the  males  may  have  fought  together  for  supremacy;   or 
does  the  male,  when  not  a  polygamist,  select  any  particular 
female  ?    The  general  impression  amongst  breeders  seems  to  be 
that  the  male  accepts  any  female ;  and  this  owing  to  his  eager- 
ness, is,  in  most  cases,  probably  the  truth.    Whether  the  female 
as  a  general  rule  indifferently  accepts  any  male  is  much  more 
doubtful.    In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  on  Birds,  a  considerable 
body  of  direct  and  indirect  evidence  was  advanced,  shewing 
that  the  female  selects  her  partner ;  and  it  would  be  a  strange 
anomaly  if  female  quadrupeds,  which  stand  higher  in  the  scale 
and  have  higher  mental  powers,  did  not  generally,  or  at  least 
often,  exert  some  choice.      The  female  could  in  most   cases 
escape,  if  wooed  by  a  male  that  did  not  please  or  excite  her ;  and 
when  pursued  by  several  males,  as  commonly  occurs,  she  would 
often  have  the  opportunity,  whilst  they  were  fighting  together^ 
of  escaping  with  some  one  male,  or  at  least  of  temporarily  pairing 
with  him.    This  latter  contingency  has  often  been  observed  in 
Scotland  with  female  red-deer,  as  I  am  informed  by  Sir  Philip 
Egerton  and  others.** 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  much  should  be  known  about 
female  quadrupeds  in  a  state  of  nature  making  any  choice  in 
their  marriage  unions.  The  following  curious  details  on  the 
ooui'tship  of  one  of  the  eared  seals  {Callorhinus  ui sinus)  are 

*•  Mr.    Boner,    in    his    excellent  **  sanctuary  of  his  harem,  and  cai^ 

description  of  the  habits  of  tlie  red-  "  lies  ott'  trophy  after  trophy.*'     tx- 

d«er  in  Germany  (' Forest  Creatures,*  actly  the  same  thing  occurs  with 

lb61,  p.  81)  says,  "  while  the  stag  seals,  see  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  ibid    |» 

*'•  8  defending  his  rights  against  one  lOO. 
*<  Dtruder,     acot)  er     iiiTudes     thu 
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given**  on  the  authority  of  Capt.  Bryant,  who  had  ample 
opportunities  for  observation.  He  says,  "  Many  of  the  females 
'•  on  their  arrival  at  the  island  where  they  breed  appear  desirous 
**  of  returning  to  some  particular  male,  and  frequently  climb  the 
'*  outlying  rocks  to  overlook  the  rookeries,  calling  out  and 
"  listening  as  if  for  a  familiar  voice.  Then  changing  to  another 
"  place  they  do  the  same  agpin  ....  As  soon  as  a  female  reaches 
"  the  shore,  the  nearest  male  goes  down  to  meet  her,  making 
**  meanwhile  a  noise  like  the  clucking  of  a  hen  to  her  chickens. 
*  He  bows  to  her  and  coaxes  her  until  he  gets  between  her  and 
'*  tho  water  so  that  she  cannot  escape  liim.  Then  his  manner 
"  changes,  and  with  a  harsh  growl  he  drives  her  to  a  place  in 
**  his  harem.  This  continues  until  the  lower  row  of  harems  is 
'*  nearly  full.  Then  the  males  higher  up  select  the  time  when 
"  their  more  fortunate  neighbours  are  off  their  guard  to  steal 
**  their  wives.  This  they  do  by  taking  them  in  their  mouths 
and  lifting  them  over  the  heads  of  the  other  females,  and 
carefully  placing  them  in  their  own  harem,  carrying  them  as 
cats  do  their  kittens.  Those  still  higher  up  pursue  the  same 
method  until  the  whole  space  is  occupied.  Frequently  a 
struggle  ensues  between  two  males  for  the  possession  of  tho 
"  same  female,  and  both  seizing  her  at  once  pull  her  in  two  or 
"  terribly  lacerate  her  with  their  teeth.  When  tho  space  is  all 
"  filled,  the  old  male  walks  around  complacently  reviewing  his 
"  family,  scolding  those  who  crowd  or  disturb  the  others,  and 
*'  fiercely  driving  off  all  intruders.  This  surveillance  always 
"  keeps  him  actively  occupied." 

As  so  little  is  known  about  the  courtship  of  animals  in  a  state 
of  nature,  I  have  endeavoured  to  discover  how  far  our  domesti- 
cated quadrupeds  evince  any  choice  in  their  unions.  Bogs 
offer  the  Iwst  opportunity  for  observation,  as  they  are  carefully 
attended  to  and  well  understocd.  Many  breeders  have  expressed 
a  strong  opinion  on  this  head.  Thus,  Mr.  Mayhew  remarks, 
"  The  females  are  able  to  bestow  their  affections;  and  tender 
"  recollections  are  as  potent  over  them  as  they  are  known  to  be 
'^  in  other  cases,  where  higher  animals  are  concerned.  Bitches 
'*  are  not  always  prudent  in  their  loves,  but  are  apt  to  fling 
"  themselves  away  on  curs  of  low  degi*ee.  If  reared  with  a 
"  companion  of  vulgar  appearance,  there  often  springs  u]) 
**  between  the  pair  a  devotion  which  no  time  can  afterwards 
"  subdue.  The  passion,  for  such  it  really  is,  becomes  of  a  more 
"  than  romantic  endurance."  Mr.  Mayhew,  who  attended 
chiefly  to  the  smaller  breeds,  is  convinced  that  the  females  ai^e 

*^  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  in  *  Ball.  Mus.  Comp.  Zoolog.  of  Cambridge,  Unit<id 
States,*  Vi>l.  ii.  No.  I,  p.  99. 
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strongly  attracted  by  males  of  a  large  size.  "    The  well-known 
Tet«i'lnary  Blaiim  states*'  that  his  own  female  pug  became  eo 

attacheil  to  a  spaniel,  and  a  female  setter  to  a  cur,  that  in 

neither  case  would  they  pair  with  a  dog  of  their  o 
until  several  weeks  had  elapsed.    Two  similior  and  Irustwot 
accounts  liave  been  given  me  in  regard  to  a  female  rctrjei| 
anil  a  epauiel,  both  of  which  became  enamoured  with  tcrii 
doga. 

Mr.  Cupplos  informs  me  that  he  can  personally  vonch  for  fl 
acciLTiu^y  of  the  following  more  remarkable  cose,  in  wliJch:^ 
Taluablo  and  wonderfully -intelligent  female  terrier  loved  - 
retriever  belonging  to  a  neighbour  to  sucli  a  degree,  that  she 
had  often  to  le  dragged  awas  from  him.  After  their  permanent 
eeparatioD,  although  rejwatedly  shewing  uiilk  in  her  teats,  she 
would  never  acknowledge  the  courtship  of  any  other  dog,  and  to 
the  regret  of  her  oti-ner  never  bore  pappies.  Mr.  Cupples  al<K> 
litatea,  that  in  Itj68,  a  female  deerhound  .in  his  kennel  tlirioe  pn>- 
iluoed  puppiefi,  and  on  each  occasion  shewed  a  marked  preference 
for  one  of  tlie  largeet  and  handEomcst,  but  not  the  most  eager, 
of  four  dearhouiKls  living  with  her,  all  in  the  prime  of  life, 
ttr.  Cupples  has  ol>served  that  the  female  generally  favours  a  dog 
whom  she  has  OKSociatfd  with  and  knows;  her  abyneea  and 
timidity  at  first  incline  lier  against  a  strange  dog.  The  male,  o.i 
the  contrary,  seems  rather  inclined  towards  etrunge  females.  It 
ap|icars  to  be  rare  when  the  male  refuses  any  particular  female, 
hut  Mr.  Wright,  of  Yoldersloy  HouBe,  a  great  breeder  of  dogs, 
iufoims  mo  that  he  hus'kuown  some  instances;  lie  cites  the  case  of 
one  of  his  own  detrhounris,  who  would  not  take  any  notice  of  a 
particular  female  mo-stiff,  so  that  another  docrhonnd  had  to  be 
employed.  ]t  would  be  t.uperfluou8  to  give,  as  I  ooiUd,  other 
instances,  and  I  will  only  add  that  Mr.  Karr,  who  has  carefiiUy 
bred  many  bloodhounds,  states  that  in  almost  every  instance 
particular  individuals  of  opposite  scies  shew  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  each  otiier.  Finally,  Mr.  Cupples,  aftec  attending  to 
this  subject  for  another  year,  has  written  to  me,  "  1  have  liad 
■'  full  coniirmatioii  of  my  former  statement,  that  liogs  in  bi-eediiig 
*  brm  decided  preferences  fur  each  other,  being  often  influenced 
"  by  siao,  bright  colour,  and  individual  characters,  as  well  as  by 
"  the  d^sno  of  their  previous  familiarity." 

In  regiu-d  to  horses,  Mr.  Blenkiron,  the  preutest  breeder  of 
race-hor»js  in  the  world,  inforuia  me  that  stallions  aro  ra 
frtuiucndy  cBprii.'ious  in  tJieir  choice,  rejecting  one  mare  and 

"  'Ilnp:  flielv  Minngfmeat,'  by  "  Qanted  br  Al»i.  Wnlksr  'Or 

L  H:<vhew.   M.K.C.V.S.,  Sad  edit.      InUrmiimiige,'    lOM,  p.   27S,    h^ 
Ue4.  iii>.  187-192.  sliu  p.  -J-ii. 
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without  any  apparent  cause  taking  to  another,  that  various  artifices 
have  to  be  habitually  used.  The  famous  Monarque,  for  instance, 
would  never  consciously  look  at  the  dam  of  Gladiateur,  and  9 
trick  had  to  be  practised.  We  can  partly  see  the  reason  why 
valuable  race-horse  stallions,  which  are  in  such  demand  as  to  be 
exhausted,  should  be  so  particular  in  their  choice.  Mr.  Blenkiron 
lias  never  known  a  mare  reject  a  horse ;  but  this  has  occurred 
in  Mr.  Wright's  stable,  so  that  the  mare  had  to  be  cheated. 
Pit)sper  Lucas  ^*  quotes  various  statements  from  French  autho- 
rities, and  remarks,  "  On  voit  des  etalons  qui  s'eprcnnent  d'une 
"jument,  et  negligent  toutes  les  autres."  He  gives,  on  the 
authority  of  Baelen,  similar  facts  in  regard  to  bulls;  and  Mr. 
H.  Reeks  assures  me  that  a  famous  short-horn  bull  belonging  to 
his  father  *'  invariably  refused  to  be  matched  with  a  black  cow." 
Hoflfberg,  in  describing  the  domesticated  reindeer  of  Lapland 
says,  '*  FoeminsB  majores  et  fortiores  mares  prsB  cseteris  admittunt, 
*'  ad  eos  confugiunt,  a  junioribus  agitatae,  qui  hos  in  fugam 
"  conjiciunt."**  A  clergyman,  who  has  bred  many  pigs,  asserts 
that  sows  often  reject  one  boar  and  immediately  accept  another. 
From  these  facts  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  most  of  our 
domesticated  qiiadrupeds,  strong  individual  antipathies  and  pre- 
ferences are  frequently  exhibited,  and  much  more  commonly  by 
the  female  than  by  the  male.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  impro- 
bable that  the  unions  of  quadrupeds  in  a  state  of  nature  should 
be  left  to  mere  chance.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
females  are  allured  or  excited  by  particular  males,  who  possess 
certain  characters  in  a  higher  degree  than  other  males;  but 
what  these  characters  are,  we  can  seldom  or  never  discover  with 
certainty. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 
Seoondauy  Sexual  Chabactbrs  of  Mammalb — continued. 

Voice — Remarkable  sexual  peculiarities  in  seals — Odour — Development 
of  the  hair — Colour  of  the  hair  and  skin — ^Anomalous  case  of  the  female 
being  more  ornamented  than  the  male — Colour  and  ornaments  due  to 
sexuiil  selection — Colour  acquired  for  the  sake  of  protection — Colour, 
though  common  to  both  sexes,  often  due  to  sexual  selection — On  the 
iisnppearance  of  spots  and  stripes  in  adult  quadrupeds — On  the  colours 
Hud  ornaments  of  the  Quadrumana — Summary. 

QuADBUPEDS  use  their  voices  for  various  pnrposes,  as  a  signal  ol 
danger,  as  a  call  from  one  member  of  a  troop  to  another,  or  from 
the  mother  to  her  lost  offspring,  or  from  the  latter  for  protection 

*•  *  Traite  de  I'Her^d.  Nat'  torn.  «  *  Amcenitates    Acad.'    vol.    !▼ 

li.  1850,  p.  296.  1788,  p.  160. 
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ko  their  mcyther;  but  such  uses  need  not  here  be  oonsidered. 
We  are  eoiioemed  cniy  with  the  difference  between  the  Toioes  ol 
the  sexeR,  for  instance  between  that  of  the  lion  and  lioness^  or  of 
the  bull  and  cow.  Almost  all  male  animals  use  their  ToieeB 
much  more  during  the  mtting-season  than  at  any  other  time; 
and  some,  as  the  giraffe  and  porcupine/  are  said  to  be  completely 
mute  excepting  at  this  seas^in.  As  the  throats  (A.e.  the  larynx 
and  thyroid  bodies^  of  stags  periodically  become  enlarged  at  the 
beginning  of  the  br^xiing-season,  it  might  be  thought  that  their 
powerful  voices  must  be  somehow  of  high  importance  to  them ; 
but  tliis  is  very  doubtful.  From  information  given  to  me  by 
two  experienced  observers,  Mr.  McNeill  and  Sir  P.  Egerton,  it 
seems  that  young  stags  under  three  years  old  do  not  roar 
or  bellow ;  and  that  the  old  ones  b^n  bellowing  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  breeding-season,  at  first  only  occasionally  and 
moderately,  whilst  they  restlessly  wander  about  in  search  of  the 
females.  Their  battles  are  prefaced  by  loud  and  prolonged 
bellowing,  but  during  the  actual  conflict  they  are  silent.  Animals 
of  all  kinds  which  habitually  use  their  voices  utter  various 
noises  under  any  strong  emotion,  as  when  enraged  and  pre- 
paring to  fight ;  but  this  may  merely  be  the  result  of  nervons 
excitement,  which  leads  to  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  almost 
all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  as  when  a  man  grinds  his  teeth  and 
clenches  his  fists,  in  rage  or  agony.  No  doubt  stags  challenge 
each  other  to  mortal  combat  by  bellowing;  but  those  with  the 
more  powerful  voices,  unless  at  the  same  time  the  stronger, 
better-armed,  and  more  coui*ageous,  would  not  gain  any  advan- 
tage over  their  rivals. 

It  is  possible  that  the  roaring  of  the  lion  may  be  of  some 
service  to  hiiii  by  striking  terror  into  his  adversary;  for  when 
enraged  he  likewise  erects  his  mane  and  thus  instinctively  tries 
to  make  himself  appear  as  terrible  as  possible.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  sui)poscd  that  the  bellowing  of  the  stag,  even  if  it  be 
of  service  to  hiiri  in  this  way,  can  have  been  important  enough 
to  have  led  to  the  periodical  enlargement  of  the  throat.  Some 
writers  suggest  that  the  bellowing  serves  as  a  call  to  the  female; 
but  the  cxpenenced  observers  above  quoted  inform  me  that 
female  deer  do  not  search  for  the  male,  though  the  males  search 
eagerly  for  the  females  as  indeed  might  be  expected  from  what 
wo  know  of  the  habits  of  other  male  quadrupeds.  The  voice  of 
the  female,  on  the  other  hand,  quickly  brings  to  her  one  or  more 
Blags,*  as  is  well  known  to  the  hunters  who  in  wild  countries 

*  Oven,  *  Anatomy  of  ^erte  »  See,  for  instance,  Major  W. 
biate8,*vol  iii.  p.  585.                            Ross    King    (*  The    Sportsman    io 

•  Ibid,  u  595.  Canada*  i8G6,  p    58,  ISO  on  th« 
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imitftte  her  cry.  If  we  could  believe  that  the  male  had  the 
power  to  excite  or  allure  the  female  by  his  voice,  the  periodical 
enlargemeut  of  his  vocal  organs  would  be  intelligible  on  the 
principle  of  sexual  selection,  together  with  inheritance  limited  to 
the  same  sex  and  season ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  in  favour  ol 
this  view.  As  the  case  stands,  the  loud  voice  of  the  stag  during 
11  le  breeding-season  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any  special  service  to 
him,  either  during  his  courtship  or  battles,  or  in  any  other  way. 
But  may  we  not  believe  that  the  frequent  use  of  the  voice,  under 
the  strong  excitement  of  love,  jealousy,  and  rage,  continued 
during  many  generations,  may  at  last  have  produced  an  in- 
herited eifect  on  the  vocal  organs  of  the  stag,  as  well  as  of  other 
male  animals?  This  appears  to  me,  in  our  present  state  ot 
knowledge,  the  most  probable  view. 

The  voice  of  the  adult  male  gorilla  is  tremendous,  and  he  is 
furnished  with  a  laryngeal  sack,  as  is  the  adult  male  orang.* 
The  gibbons  rank  among  the  noisiest  of  monkeys,  and  the 
Sumatra  species(%Zo6a<e."*  syndactylus) is  also  furnished  with  an 
air  sack ;  but  Mr.  Blyth,  who  has  had  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion, does  not  believe  that  the  male  is  noisier  than  the  female. 
Hence,  these  latter  monkeys  probably  use  their  voices  as  a 
mutual  call ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  case  with  some  quadrupeds, 
for  instance  the  beaver.*  Another  gibbon,  the  H,  agilis,  is  re- 
markable, from  having  the  power  of  giving  a  complete  and 
correct  octave  of  musical  not«s,*  which  we  may  reasonably  sus- 
pect serves  as  a  sexual  charm ;  but  I  shall  have  to  recur  to  this 
subject  in  the  next  chapter.  The  vocal  organs  of  the  American 
Mycetes  caraya  are  one-third  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female,  and  are  wonderfully  powerful.  These  monkeys  in  warm 
weather  make  the  forests  resound  at  morning  and  evening  with 
their  overwhelming  voices.  The  males  begin  the  dreadful  con- 
cert, and  often  continue  it  during  many  hours,  the  females, 
sometimes  joining  in  with  their  less  powerful  voices.  An 
excellent  observer,  Rengger,^  could  not  perceive  that  they  were 
excited  to  begin  by  any  special  cause ;  he  thinks  that,  like  many 
birds,  they  delight  in  their  own  music,  and  try  to  excel  each 
other.  Whether  most  of  the  foregoing  monkeys  have  acquired 
their  powerful  voices  in  order  to  beat  their  rivals  and  charm  the 
females — or  whether  the  vocal  organs  have  been  strengthened 


habits  of  the  moose  and  wild  rein-  *  0.  L.  Martin,  *  General   Intro 

deer.  daction  to  the  Mat.  Hist,  of  Mamm 

*  Owen,    *  Anatomy    of     Verte-  Animals,'  1841,  p.  431. 

brates.'  vol.  ill.  p.  600.  7  *  Natnrgeschichte    der    Singe* 

*  Mr.  Green,  in  *  Journal  of  Linn,  thiere  von  Paraguay,'  1830,  s.  15 
Soc*  vol.  X.  Zoology,  18G0,  p.  362.  21. 
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md  ealarged  thrmigh  th3  inherited  effects  of  long-crmtinnod 
uso  williout  any  papticular  good  being  thus  giined — I  will  iiol 
pcetoud  to  sa; ;  but  the  former  view,  at  least  in  the  cise  of  tlie 
J/i/!obata  agilie,  BeemB  the  moat  probahle. 

I  may  here  mention  two  verj  curious  soina)  peeuh'prilieE 
occurring  in  seals,  beeause  they  have  heen  Buppoeed  by  anniB 
vmtets  to  affect  the  voice.  The  nose  of  the  male  seo-elephaut 
(Mucrwhinai  proboioideus)  becomes  greatly  elongated  during  the 
breeding-eeasim,  and  can  then  be  erected.  In  this  state  it  is 
soraetimeB  a  foot  in  length.  The  female  is  not  tbns  provided  at 
nny  period  of  life.  The  male  makes  a  wild,  hoarse,  gurgling 
noise,  which  is  andible  at  a  great  distance  and  is  beheved  to  Inj 
Rtrei^hened  b;  the  proboscis ;  the  voice  of  the  female  being 
different.  Lesson  comparoa  the  erection  of  the  probosoiB,  with 
the  swelling  of  the  wattles  of  male  gallinaceous  birds  whilst 
courting  the  females.  lu  another  allied  kind  of  seal,  the  bladder- 
nose  {Cystop'.oi'i  cTislaln),  the  head  is  covered  by  a  great  hood 
or  bladder.  This  is  sup])orted  by  the  septum  of  the  nose,  whicb 
is  produced  far  bockwiirda  and  rises  into  an  internal  crest  seven 
inches  in  hoiglit.  The  hood  is  clothed  with  short  hair,  and  is 
mnscnlar;  it  can  be  inflated  nntil  it  more  than  equals  the 
whole  bead  in  size !  The  males  when  rutting,  light  furiously  on 
the  ice,  and  their  roaring  "  is  said  to  be  somutiraes  so  loud  as  to 
"  be  heard  fonr  miles  off '  When  attacked  they  likewise  roar  or 
l>ellaw;  and  whenever  irritated  the  bladder  is  inflated  and 
i)uivors.  Some  naturnlists  believe  that  the  voice  is  tbns 
strengthened,  but  various  other  uses  have  been  assigned  to 
this  estiaordinary  structure.  Sir,  R.  Brown  thinks  that  it 
serves  as  a  protection  agnfnst  accidents  of  all  kinds;  but  this  is 
not  probable,  for,  as  1  am  assured  by  Mr.  Lamont  who  killed 
600  of  these  animals,  the  hood  is  rudimentary  in  the  females, 
and  it  is  not  developed  in  the  mates  during  youth.' 

O'loiir. — With  some  animals,  as  with  the  notorious  sknnk  nf 
America,  the  overwhelming  odour  wliich  they  emit  apptara  to 
serve  esclnsively  as  a  defence.  With  shrew-mice  (Sores)  both 
):eies  possess  abdominal  sceut-glands.  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  from  the  rejection  of  their  bodies  by  birds  and  beasts  of 
prey,  that  the  odour  is  protwitive;  nevertheless,  the  glands 
become  enlarged  in  the  moles  duilug  the  breeding-season.    Jr. 

■  On    th«    ws-e1ephsnt.    see   an  1824,    p.    94.     Penanat    hxs    iIh 

iir<icl«  by  Lesson,  in  -Uiut.  Clnss.  culleutud     ialurmBtioa     from      Ihe 

UiKt.  ^lt.'  torn.  liii.  p.  41S.     For  maitti  oa  th)«  uniinnl.     Th>  fullest 

the    Cystopliira    or    SleniiRHtopiu,  nccoiiDt  ii  gireo  br  Mr.  Brown,  io 

■oe  Dt.  DetnT, '  AnttniB  of  [.yceum  '  Froc.  Zoolog.  Sot''  1068,  p    13S. 
nf  K.t.    Hi»t.    New    Vcirk,'    I'uL   i. 
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many  other  quadrupeds  the  glands  are  of  the  same  size  in  both 
Bexes,*  but  their  uses  are  not  kno\ni.  In  other  species  the 
glands  are  confined  to  the  males,  or  are  more  developed  than  in 
the  females ;  and  they  almost  always  become  more  active  during 
the  rutting-season.  At  this  period  the  glands  on  the  sides  of 
the  face  of  the  male  elephant  enlarge,  and  emit  a  secretiun 
having  a  strong  musky  odour.  The  males,  and  rarely  the 
females,  of  many  kinds  of  bats  have  glands  and  protrudable 
sacks  situated  in  various  parts ;  and  it  is  believed  that  these  are 
odoriferous. 

The  rank  effluvium  .of  the  male  goat  is  well  known,  and  that 
of  certain  male  deer  is  wonderfully  strong  and  persistent.  Or 
the  banks  of  the  Plata  I  perceived  the  air  tainted  with  the 
odour  of  the  male  Cervus  campestris,  at  half  a  mile  to  leeward  of 
a  herd;  and  a  silk  handkerchief,  in  which  I  carried  home  a  skin, 
though  often  used  and  washed,  retained,  when  first  unfolded, 
traces  of  the  odour  for  one  year  and  seven  months.  This 
animal  does  not  emit  its  strong  odour  until  more  than  a  year 
old,  and  if  castrated  whilst  yoiing  never  emits  it.^*  Besides 
the  general  odour,  permeating  the  whole  body  of  certain  rumi- 
nants (for  instance,  Bos  moachatus)  in  the  breeding-season,  many 
deer,  antelopes,  sheep,  and  goats,  possess  odoriferous  glands  in 
various  situations,  more  especially  on  their  faces.  The  so-called 
tear-sacks,  or  suborbital  pits,  come  under  this  head*  These 
glands  secrete  a  semi-fluid  fetid  matter  which  is  sometimes  so 
copious  as  to  staiu  the  whole  face,  as  I  have  myself  seen  in  an 
antelope.  They  are  "usually  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the 
'*  female,  and  their  development  is  checked  by  castration."" 
According  to  Desmarest  they  are  altogether  absent  in  the  female 
of  AntilopH  snbynfturosa.  Hence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  stand  in  close  relation  with  the  reproductive  functions. 
Tliey  are  also  sometimes  present,  and  sometimes  absent,  in 
nearly-allied  forms.  In  the  adult  male  musk-deer  (Moschm 
moschiferm),  a  naked  space  round  the  tail  is  bedewed  with  an 


®  As  with  the  castoreom  of  the 
benver,  see  Mr.  L.  H.  Morgan's 
most  interesting  work,  *The  Ame- 
rican Beaver,*  1868,  p.  300.  Pallas 
(*  Spic.  Zoolog.*  faijc.  viii.  1779,  p. 
23 )  has  well  discussed  the  odorifer- 
oxiA  glan^ls  of  mammals.  Owen 
(*Anat.  of  Vertebrates,*  vol.  iii.  p. 
d34)  also  gives  an  account  of  these 
(]riands,  including  those  of  the  ele- 
paant,  and  (p.  763)  those  of  shrew- 
mice.  On  Bats,  Mr,  Dobson  in 
Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc'  1873,  p.  241. 
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"  Owen,  'Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates,' vol.  iii.  p.  632.  See,  also 
Dr.  Murie's  observations  on  these 
glands  in  the  *Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc.* 
1870,  p.  340.  Desmarest,  On  the 
Antiloptf  nubgufturfkaOj  *  Mamma- 
logic/  1820,  p.  455. 
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Bloriferotia  fluid,  whilst  in  the  adult  female,  and  in  the  maii 
until  two  jtiirB  old,  tliis  epftce  is  covered  with  hair  aud  is  not 
odoriforouB.  The  proper  mnsk-sock  of  this  deer  is  from  its 
position  necessarily  confined  to  the  male,  and  formH  an  additional 
econt-organ.  It  ia  a  eingulac  fact  tliat  the  matter  secreted  bj 
tliia  latter  gland  does  not,  according  to  Pallas,  change  in  coU' 
sistonce,  or  increase  jn  quantity,  during  the  rutting-seoson ; 
noTertheless  this  naturalist  admits  that  its  presence  is  in  tarao 
way  connected  with  the  act  of  reprodaotion.  Ho  gives,  however, 
only  a  conjectural  and  unsatisfactory  explanation  of  iis  use.'* 

In  most  cases,  when  only  the  male  .emits  a  strong  odoni 
during  the  hfeeding-season,  it  probably  serves  to  excite  or  allure 
the  female.  We  must  not  judge  on  this  head  by  onr  own  tust«, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  rats  are  enticed  by  certain  essential 
oils,  and  cats  hy  valerian,  snhetancos  far  from  agreeable  to  us; 
and  that  dogs,  though  they  will  not  eat  carrion,  sniff  and  roll  on 
it.  From  the  reasons  given  when  discussing  the  voice  of  the 
stag,  we  may  reject  the  idea  that  the  odour  serves  to  bring  the 
lomalcB  from  a  distance  to  the  males.  Active  and  long-continued 
use  cannot  here  have  come  into  piny,  as  in  the  cogs  of  the  voool 
iirgane.  The  odour  emitted  must  be  of  considerable  importiuiea 
to  the  mate,  inasmuch  as  large  and  complex  glandn,  furnished 
with  muscles  for  everting  the  sack,  and  for  closing  or  opening 
the  orifice,  Iwve  in  some  coses  been  developed.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  organs  is  intelligible  tlirongh  sexual  selection,  if 
the  most  odoriferous  males  ore  the  most  snceeasful  in  winning 
the  temales,  and  in  leaving  offspring  to  inherit  their  gradnallj- 
p>irfected  glands  and  odours. 

Dewlopment  of  tlie  Hair. — We  have  seen  that  malu  qnodnipedB 
often  have  the  hair  on  their  necks  and  shoulilors  mnch  mute 
developed  than  the  females;  and  many  additional  instances 
cnuld  be  given.  This  sometimes  serves  ae  a  defence  to  the  male 
during  his  battles ;  hut  whether  the  hair  in  most  cases  has  been 
specially  developed  for  this  purpo^'O,  is  vory  doubtful.  We  may 
ftiel  almost  certain  that  this  is  not  the  ciLse,  when  only  a  thin 
and  narrow  crest  runs  along  the  bach ;  for  a  crest  ol  this  kind 
would  afford  scarcely  any  protection,  and  the  ridge  of  the  back 
is  not  a  place  likely  to  be  injured;  nevertheless  such  crests  are 
sometimes  confined  to  the  males,  or  are  much  more  developed 
in  them  than  in  the  females.  Two  antelopes,  the  TiaifttiiAni 
tcriptui"  (see  fig.  70,  p.  514)  and  fuetax  pict^i,  may  be  given  as 

'•PaU«t,'Spicile(tiBZnolo(C.'('«BO.  "  Dr.Gray. '  GlenniditH  fVom  tbo 

xiii.  ITI'9^.  2i ;  DeamnulinB, '  Diet.      Menagerie  ul  Knoweley,'  pi.  £6. 
CUaa,  d'Hwt.  NaL'  torn.  iiL  p.  Sbd, 
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instances.  When  stags,  and  the  males  of  the  wild  goat,  are 
enraged  or  terrified,  these  crests  stand  erect;'*  but  it  cannot  l)e 
supposed  that  they  have  been  developed  merely  for  the  sake  of 
exciting  fear  in  their  enemies.  One  of  the  above-named  an- 
telopes, the  Portax  picta,  has  a  large  well-defined  brush  of  black 
hair  on  the  throat,  and  this  is  much  larger  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female.  In  the  Ammotragus  tragelaphus  of  Nortli  Africa,  a 
member  of  the  sheep-family,  the  fore-legs  are  almost  concealed 
by  an  extraordinary  growth  of  hair,  which  depends  from  the 
neck  and  upper  halves  of  the  legs ;  but  Mr.  Bartlett  does  not 
believe  that  this  mantle  is  of  the  least  use  to  the  male,  in  whom 
it  is  much  more  developed  than  in  the  female. 

Male  quadrupeds  of  many  kinds  differ  from  the  females  in 
having  more  hair,  or  hair  of  a  different  character,  on  certain 
parts  of  their  faces.  '1  hus  the  bull  alone  has  curled  hair  on  the 
forehead.'*  In  three  closely-allied  sub-genera  of  the  goat  family, 
only  tJbe  males  possess  boards,  sometimes  of  large  size ;  in  two 
other  sub-genera  both  sexes  have  a  beard,  but  it  disappears  in 
some  of  the  domestic  breeds  of  the  common  goat ;  and  neither 
sex  of  the  Hemitragus  has  a  beard.  In  the  ibex  the  beard  is  not 
developed  during  the  summer,  and  it  is  so  small  at  other  times 
that  it  may  be  called  rudimentary."  With  some  monkeys  the 
beard  is  confined  to  the  male,  as  in  the  orang ;  or  is  much  larger 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  as  in  the  Myo  Us  caraya  and 
Fithtcia  satanas  (fig.  68).  So  it  is  with  the  whiskers  of  some 
species  of  Macacus,'''  and,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  manes  of 
some  species  of  baboons.  But  with  most  kinds  of  monkeys  the 
various  tufts  of  hair  about  the  face  and  head  are  alike  in  both  sexes. 

The  males  of  various  members  of  the  ox  family  (Bovidae),  and 
of  certain  antelopes,  are  furnished  with  a  dewlap,  or  great  fold  oi 
skin  on  the  neck,  which  is  much  less  developed  in  the  female. 

Now,  what  must  we  conclude  with  respect  to  such  sexual 
differences  as  these  ?  No  one  will  pretend  that  the  beards  of 
certain  male  goats,  or  the  dewlap  of  the  bull,  or  the  crests  ot 
hair  along  the  backs  of  certain  male  antelopes,  are  of  any  use 
to  them  in  their  ordinary  habits.  It  is  possible  that  the  im- 
mense beard  of  the  male  Pithecia,  and  the  large  beard  of  the 
male  orang,  may  protect  their  throats  when  fighting;  for 
the  keepers  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  inform  me  that  many 

M  Judge  Caton  on  the  Wapiti,  p.  236. 
*  Transact.     Ottawa     Acad.    Nat.  »•  See  Dr.  Gray's  *  Cat.  of  Mam- 
Sciences,'  1868,  pp.  86,  40;  Blyth,  malia  in  British  Museum,'  part  Hi. 
*Land  and  Water,'  on  Oapra  <xfia-  1852,  p.  144. 
gru8^  1867,  p.  ^7.  "  Rengger,  *  Sauffcthiere,'  &c.  s. 

»»' Hunter's  Essays  and  Observa-  14;  Desmarest,  '  Mammalogie,'  p. 

tions,'  edited  by  Owen,  1861,  vol.  i.  00. 


monkeys  tittack  ench  other  by  tlie  throat;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  beatd  has  been  developed  I'ur  a  distjuct  purpose  Jrora 
that  served  by  the  whiskera,  aioustiuihe,  and  otlier  tufta  of  hair 
on  the  face ;  aud  no  one  will  supposts  that  these  are  useful  as  a 
protection.  Must  we  attribute  all  these  appendages  of  hair  or 
skin  tu  mere  purposeltss  variahihty  in  the  niuluy  It  tanuul  be 
denied  that  tliia  is  possible;  fur  in  mauy  doiuestiL-atcd  quud- 
nijieJs,  certain  cliftructera,  appareuily  not  dei'ivud  tlirougti  re-, 
verHiou  from  imy  wild  parem-tbrm,  are  eouliued  to  tl>e  uiuIbs. 


ir  are  more  devuloped  in  them  than  in  the  females— for  infttait^ 
the  hump  no  the  male  zebu-cattle  of  India,  'he  tail  of  fiit-tailed 
rams,  the  arched  outline  of  the  forehead  in  the  males  of  sererttl 
breeds  of  sheep,  and,  lastly,  the  mane,  the  long  hairs 
hind-legs,  and  the  dewlap  of  the  male  of  the  Berhura  goal."  The 
inane,  which  occurs  only  in  the  nuns  of  an  Afi-ienn  breed  of 

'*  Sec    the     th.iplDri     nn    llieie      '  Vfliiatlon  nf  Aninwls  nDrterl>irmr». 
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sheep,  is  a  true  secondary  sexual  character,  for,  as  I  hear  from 
Mr.  Winwood  Reade,  it  is  not  developed  if  the  animal  be 
castrated.  Although  we  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious,  as 
Rliewn  in  my  work  on  'Variation  under  Domestication,'  in 
concluding  that  any  character,  even  with  animals  kept  by 
somi-civilised  people,  has  not  been  subjected  to  selection  by 
man,  and  thus  augmented,  yet  iu  the  cases  just  specified  this  is 
improbable;  more  especially  as  the  characters  are  confined  to 
tlie  males,  or  are  more  strongly  developed  in  them  than  in  the 
females.  If  it  were  positively  known  that  the  above  African 
ram  is  a  descendant  of  the  same  primitive  stock  as  the  other 
breeds  of  sheep,  and  if  the  Berbura  male-goat  with  Ids  mane, 
dewlap,  &c.,  is  descended  from  the  same  stock  as  other  goats, 
then,  assuming  that  selection  has  not  been  applied  to  these 
characters,  they  must  be  due  to  simple  variability,  together 
with  sexually-limited  inheritance. 

Hence  it  appears  reasonable  to  extend  this  same  view  to  all 
analogous  cases  with  animals  in  a  state  of  nature.  Nevertheless 
1  cannot  persuade  myself  that  it  generally  holds  good,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  extraordinary  development  of  hair  on  the  throat  and 
fore-legs  of  the  male  Ammotragus,  or  in  that  of  the  immense 
beard  of  the  male  Pithecia.  Such  study  as  I  have  been  able  to 
give  to  nature  makes  mo  believe  that  parts  or  organs  which  are 
highly  developed,  were  acquired  at  some  period  for  a  special 
purpose.  With  those  antelopes  in  which  the  adult  male  is  more 
strongly-coloured  than  the  female,  and  with  those  monkeys  in 
which  the  hair  on  the  face  is  elegantly  arranged  and  coloured 
in  a  diversified  manner,  it  seems  probable  that  the  crests  and 
tufts  of  hair  were  gained  as  ornaments;  and  this  I  know  is  the 
opinion  of  some  naturalists.  If  this  be  correct,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  were  gained  or  at  least  modified  through 
sexual  selection ;  but  how  far  the  same  view  may  be  extended 
to  other  mammals  is  doubtful. 

Colour  of  the  Hair  and  of  the  Naked  Skin—  I  will  first  give 
briefly  all  the  cases  known  to  me,  of  male  quadrupeds  differing 
in  colour  from  the  females.  With  Marsupials,  as  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  Gould,  the  fexes  rarely  differ  in  this  respect ;  but  the 
great  red  kangaroo  offers  a  striking  exception,  *'  delicate  blue 
**  being  the  prevailing  tint  in  those  parts  of  the  female,  which 
*•  in  the  male  are  red."^    In  the  Didelphis  ojpossum  of  Cayennw 


chap.  XX.  on  the  practice  of  selection      .ogue,*  ibid.  p.  157. 

by  semi-civilised    people.     For  the  '«  C^sp/iraw^e/ru/u  ,(!oul  l,*Mam»^. 

Borburu  goat,  see  Dr.  Gray,  *  Cata-      mals   rif   Australia,'    \\ir>\    vol.-^ii 


Ihe  feraale  js  saiii  to  be  a  little  more  red  than  the  ninle.  Of  tlie 
Rodeuts  Bi'.  Gi'ay  reiiijtrksr  "Africinn  siinirrels,  especiully  thus* 
"  fnnnd  in  the  tr'picat  regions,  have  the  fur  nrach  brightei 
''  and  more  viTid  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  than  at  others, 
"  and  the  fur  of  Die  male  is  generally  brighter  than  that  ol 
'■  tlie  fomnle.""  Dr.  Gray  informs  roe  that  he  specilled  tha 
Al'i-ican  squirreln,  ht^eaii.se,  from  tlielr  nnusually  bright  coloan, 
they  best  exliibit  this  differuuce.  The  female  of  the  Mun  nitniit"« 
of  Russia  is  of  a  paler  and  dirtier  tint  than  the  mulo.  1b  a  larpw 
number  of  bats  tlie  fur  of  tlie  male  is  lighter  than  in  the  female." 
Mr.  Dobson  also  remarks,  ndth  respect  to  these  animals :  "  Dif- 
"  ferences,  dependiug  partly  or  entirely  on  tlie  possession  by  the 
"  male  of  fw  of  a  much  more  hrilhant  hue,  or  distinguished  by 
"  different  markings  or  by  the  greater  length  of  certain  portions, 
"  are  root  only,  to  any  appreciable  estent,  ia  tlie  fnigiTOrnus  bats 
"  in  which  the  sense  of  sight  is  well  developed."  This  last 
remark  deserves  attention,  as  bearing  on  the  question  whetlict 
iiright  colours  are  serviceable  fo  male  animals  from  being  orna- 
mental. In  one  genus  of  sloths,  it  is  now  established,  as  IJr.  Gray 
states,  "that  the  males  are  ornainenlcd  differently  from  the 
"  females— that  is  to  wiy,  that  they  have  a  yiatch  of  soft  short 
'■  hair  between  the  shoulders,  which  is  goncrnlly  of  a  more  or  less 
''  ornnge  colour,  iind  in  one  specicR  pure  wliite.  The  ftniales  on 
"  the  contrary,  are  destitute  of  this  mnrV." 

The  terrestrial  Carnivora  and  Inseclivora  rnrely  exhihit  sexual 
differences  of  any  kind,  including  colour.  The  ocelot  (/-eiii 
ptirdali'),  however,  ia  exceptional,  for  the  coloui's  of  the  feinale, 
compared  with  those  of  the  male,  are  "  moins  apparenteg,  1e 
"  fauve  6tant  plus  lerne,  le  bknc  moins  pur,  lea  tales  ayant 
"moins  de  larnour -et  les  tachee  moins  de  diametre.""  The 
sexes  ol  the  allied  l<'d'ii  nitis  also  differ,  but  in  a  less  degree: 
the  general  hues  of  the  female  being  rather  paler  than  in  Ihe 
male,  with  the  spots  less  black.  The  marine  Carnivora  or  sealR. 
on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  differ  considerably  in  coloni,  and 
they  present,  0.1  we  have  already  seen,  other  remarkable  BexHBl 
differences.  Thus  the  male  of  the  Otaria  niqrtacent  of  the 
.loiitliorn  hemisphei'e  is  of  a  rich  brown  shade  above;  whilst  the 
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remale,  who  acquires  her  adult  tints  earlier  in  life  than  the  male, 
is  dark-grey  above,  the  young  of  both  sexes  being  of  a  deep 
chocolate  colour.  The  male  of  the  northern  Phoca  groenlandicu 
is  tawny  grey,  with  a  curious  saddle-shaped  dark  mark  on  the 
back;  the  female  is  much  smaller,  and  has  a  very  different 
appearance,  being  "dull  white  or  yellowish  straw-colour,  with  a 
''  tawny  hue  on  the  back;"  the  young  at  first  are  pure  white, 
and  can  "  hardly  be  distinguished  among  the  icy  hunmiocks  and 
"  snow,  their  colour  thus  acting  as  a  protection.*'** 

With  Kuminants  sexual  differences  of  colour  occur  more 
commonly  than  in  any  other  order.  A  difference  of  this  kind  is 
general  in  the  Strepsicerene  antelopes;  thus  the  male  nilghau 
(Pw^'/as  picta)  is  bluish-grey  and  much  darker  than  the  female, 
with  the  square  white  patch  on  the  throat,  the  white  marks  on 
the  fetlocks,  and  the  black  spots  on  the  ears  all  much  more 
distinct.  We  have  seen  that  in  this  species  the  crests  and 
tufts  of  hair  are  likewise  more  developed  in  the  male  than  in  the 
hornless  female.  ]  am  informed  by  Mr.  Blyth  that  the  male, 
without  shedding  his  hair,  periodically  becomes  darker  during 
the  breeding-season.  Young  males  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
young  females  until  about  twelve  months  old ;  and  if  the  male  is 
emasculated  before  this  period,  he  never,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  changes  colour.  The  importance  of  this  latter  fact,  ap 
evidence  that  the  colouring  of  the  Portax  is  of  sexual  origin 
becomes  obvious,  when  we  hear**  that  neither  the  red  summer- 
coat  nor  the  blue  winter-coat  of  the  Virginian  deer  is  at  all 
affected  by  emasculation.  With  most  or  all  of  the  highly-orna- 
mented species  of  Tragelaphus  the  males  are  darker  tnan  the 
hornless  females,  and  tht-ir  crests  of  hair  are  more  fully  developed. 
In  the  male  of  that  magnificent  antelope,  the  Derby  an  eJa.nd,  the 
body  is  redder,  the  whole  neck  much  blacker,  and  the  wtiite  band 
which  separates  these  colours,  broader,  than  in  the  female.  In 
the  Cape  eland  also,  the  male  is  slightly  darker  than  the  female.'** 

In  the  Indian  black-buck  (A.  bezoartica),  which  belongs  to 
another  tribe  of  antelopes,  the  male  is  very  dark,  almost  black ; 
whilst  the  hornless  female  is  fawn-coloured.     We  meet  in  this 


*■  Dr.  Murie  on  the  Otaria,  *  Proc. 
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speciea,  as  Mr,  Blyth  informs  ma,  with  an  esnctly  similar  acriia 
of  Tacts,  OS  in  the  /'oi'iaa- jiiWa,  naniuly,  in  the  maJe  periodical  I j 
chftnginK  colour  during  the  breB<lJng-sea=on,  iu  tlio  effects  o( 
emasculatir.n  on  this  change,  and  in  tbe  young  of  both  seiea 
tieing  indistinguishable  from  each  other.     In  the  Anti/o/K  ni(/«i 
the  male  ih  black,  tbe  female,  as  well  as  tbe  young  of  Uilli 
eties,  being  brown;  in  A,  aing-siai/  the  male  ia  muob  brighter 
coloured  than  the  hornless  female,  and  bis  cbest  and  bellj 
blacker;  iu  the  male  A.  cimma,  the  marks  and  lines  which 
on  various  parts  of  the  body  are  black,  instead  of  brown  as 
the  female;  in  the  brindled  gnu  {A.  fforvo")  "tbe  colours  of 
"  male  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  tha  female,  only  deeper 
"  andof  abrighter  hue."*'  Other  analogous  caaes  could  be  added. 
The  Banteng  bull  (£os  sonilaieun)  of  the  Mnlayan  Archipelago 
is  almost  black,  with  white  legs  and  buttocks;  the 
bright  dim.  as  are  the  young  males  until  atxjut  tbe  age  of  thi 
years,  when  they  rapidly  change  colour.    The  emasculated  bi 
reverts  to  the  colour  of  the  female.    The  female  £eua8  goat 
paler,  and  both  it  aud  the  female  Capra  agugrus  ore  said  to 
more  uniformly  tinted  than  their  males.    l)eer  rarely  pi 
any    sexuuJ   diSereijces    in    colour.     Judge    Caton,    howei 
informs  me  that  in  the  males    of  the  wapiti  deer  (Verm 
funo'lBi.sU')  the  neck,  bally,  and  legs  are  much  darker  than 
the  female;  but  during  the  winter  the  darker  tints  gradually 
fade  away  and  disappear.    I  may  here  mention  tliat  Judge 
Caton  lias  in  his  park  three  races  of  the  Virginian  deer,  wliich 
differ  slightly  in  colour,  but  the  differences  are  almost  ex- 
clusively contined  to  the  blue  winter  or  breeding  coat;  so  that 
this  case  may  be  compared  with  those  given  in  a  previous 
chapter  of  closely-allied  or  representative  species  of  birds,  which 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  their  breeding  plumage,"    The 
lOLuales  of  Vereus  paludoaas  of  S.  America,  as  well  as  the  young 
of  both  sexes,  do  not  possess  the  black  stripes  on  the  nose  and 
the  blackish-brown  line  on  the  breast,  which  are  charaeteristiG 
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mature  male  of  the  beautifully  coloured  and  spotted  axis  deer  is 
considerably  darker  than  the  female ;  and  this  hue  the  castrated 
male  never  acquires. 

The  last  Order  which  we  need  consider  is  that  of  the  Primates 
The  male  of  the  Lemfr  macaco  is  generally  coal-black,  whilst  the 
female  is  brown.^*  Of  the  Quadrumaua  of  the  New  World,  tho 
females  and  young  of  Mycetes  caraya  are  greyish-yellow  and  liko 
each  other ;  in  the  second  year  the  young  male  becomes  reddish- 
brown  ;  in  the  third,  black,  excepting  the  stomach,  which,  how- 
ever, becomes  quite  black  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  .  There  is 
also  a  strongly-marked  difference  in  colour  between  the  sexes  of 
MyciUs  setiiculus  and  Cehus  capttcinus ;  the  young  of  the  former, 
and  I  believe  of  the  latter  species,  resembling  the  females. 
With  Pithecia  Itucocephala  the  young  likewise  resemble  the 
females,  which  are  brownish-black  above  and  light  rusty-red' 
beneath,  the  adult  males  being  black.  The  ruflf  of  hair  round 
the  face  of  Ateles  marf/inattis  is  tinted  yellow  in  the  male  and 
white  in  the  female.  Turning  to  the  Old  World,  the  males  of 
Hylo'xitea  hoolock  are  always  black,  with  the  exception  of  a  white 
band  over  the  brows ;  the  females  vary  from  whity-brown  to  a 
daik  tint  mixed  with  black,  but  are  never  wholly  black.*^  In 
the  beautiful  ('era/pithecus  diana,  the  head  of  the  adult  male  is 
ot  an  intense  black,  whilst  that  of  the  female  is  dark  grey ;  in 
1  he  former  the  fur  between  the  thighs  is  of  an  elegant  fawn- 
colour,  in  the  latter  it  is  paler.  In  the  beautiful  and  cui'ious 
iroustache  monkey  {Cercopithtcus  cepltus)  the  only  difference 
between  the  sexes  is  that  the  tail  of  the  male  is  chesnut  and  that 
of  the  female  grey;  but  Mr.  Bartlett  informs  me  that  all  the 
hues  becomes  more  pronounced  in  the  male  when  adult,  whilst 
in  the  female  they  remain  as  they  were  during  youth  Ac- 
cording to  the  coloured  figures  given  by  Solomon  Miiller,  the 
male  of  Simnopithtcua  chrysomelas  is  nearly  black,  the  female 
being  pale  brown.  In  the  Cercopithecus  cyitosurus  and  giiseo- 
vir  id  is  one  part  of  the  body,  which  is  confined  to  the  male  sex,  is 
of  the  most  brilliant  blue  or  green,  and  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  naked  skin  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  which  is 
vivid  red. 

Lastly,  in  the  baboon  family,  the  adult  male  of  Cynocephahts 
fui'^iqdryas  differs  from  the  female  not  only  by  his  immenso 

*»  Sclater,  <  Proc.  Zool.  Soc'  1866,  14 ;  and  Brehm,  *  Illustrirtes  Thier- 
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mane,  but  slightly  in  the  coloar  of  the  hair  and  of  tl»e  naked 
uultosities.  Id  the  drill  (O'.  leucojiiia-us)  the  femiiles  and  >'oiing 
are  much  paler-coioured,  with  less  green,  than  the  adult  mules. 
No  othtj  meoiber  in  the  whole  class  of  mammals  is  eolaarHJ  ia 
so  extraordinarj  a  manner  as  the  adult  mnle  mandrii]  (C\ 
m"rmon}.  The  (tux  at  ihis  age  be<!omes  of  a  tine  bhie,  with  the 
ridge  and  tip  of  the  nose  of  ttie  most  brilliant  red.  According  to 
some  authors,  the  ftice  is  also  marked  with  whitish  stripes,  aad 


Fie.  69.    Head  of 

IS  shaded  in  p^rta  with  HanV,  but  tlie  colours  appear  to  ho 
vai-inlile.    On  the  forehend  there  is  a  crest  of  hair,  and 
cliin  a  yellow  heard.     "  Toiites  les  parties  Bup^rieures  de  leurs 
"  cuisiteB  et  la  prand  espaw  nu  de  leuTB  fesnes  sont  egalement 
"  color^s  du  rouce  le  phis  vif,  avw;  «n  melange  de  bleu  qui 
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•'  manque  recllement  pas  d'el6ganco."^  When  the  animal  is 
txcited  all  the  naked  parts  become  much  more  vividly  tinted. 
Several  authors  have  used  the  strongest  expressions  in  de- 
bcribing  these  resplendent  colours,  which  they  compare  wih 
those  of  tlio  most  brilliant  birds.  Another  remarkable  pecu« 
liurity  is  that  when  the  great  canine  teeth  are  fully  developed, 
immense  protuberances  of  bone  are  formed  on  each  cheek,  which 
are  deeply  furrowed  longitudinally,  and  the  naked  skiu  over 
them  is  brilliant ly-ioloured,  as  just  described.  (Fig.  69.)  In 
the  adult  females  and  in  the  young  of  both  sexes  these  protuber- 
ances are  scarcely  perceptible;  and  the  naked  parts  are  much 
less  bright  coloured,  the  face  being  almost  black,  tinged  with 
blue.  In  the  adult  female,  however,  the  nose  at  certain  regular 
intervals  of  time  becomes  tinted  with  red. 

In  all  the  cases  hitherto  given  the  male  is  more  strongly  or 
Drighter  coloured  than  the  female,  and  differs  fiom  the  young  of 
both  sexes.  But  as  with  some  few  birds  it  is  the  female  which  is 
brighter  coloured  than  the  male,  so  with  the  Khesus  monkey 
{Macacifs  rhesus)  the  female  has  a  large  surface  of  naked  skin 
round  the  tail,  of  a  brilliant  carmine  red,  which,  as  1  was 
assured  by  the  keepers  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  periodically 
liecomes  even  yet  more  vivid,  and  her  face  also  is  pale  red.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  adult  male  and  in  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
(as  I  saw  in  the  Gardens)  neither  the  naked  skin  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body,  nor  the  face,  shew  a  trace  of  red.  It  appears, 
however,  from  some  published  accounts,  that  the  male  does  occa- 
sionally, or  during  certain  seasons,  exhibit  some  traces  of  the  red. 
Although  he  is  thus  less  ornamented  than  the  female,  yet  in  the 
larger  size  of  his  body,  larger  canine  teeth,  more  developed 
whiskers,  more  prominent  superciliai'y  ridges,  he  follows  the 
common  rule  of  the  male  excelling  the  tVmale. 

I  have  now  given  all  the  cases  known  to  me  of  a  difference  in 
colour  between  the  sexes  of  mammals.  Some  of  these  may  l)0 
the  result  of  variations  confined  to  one  sex  and  transmitted  to 
the  same  sex,  without  any  good  being  gained,  and  therefore 
without  the  aid  of  selection.  We  have  instances  of  this  with 
our  domesticated  animals,  as  in  the  males  of  certain  cats  being 
rusty-red,  whilst  the  females  are  tortoise-shell  coloured.  Analo- 
gous cases  occur  in  nature :  Mr.  Ikirtlett  has  seen  many  black 
varieties  of  the  jaguar,  leopard,  vulpine  phalauger,  and  wombat ; 
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ind  he  ia  certain  ihat  all,  or  nearly  all  tbeso  animals,  wei 
On  the  other  hnnd,  with  wolves,  foxes,  imd  appnreutly  AmeriM 
sqnirctlE,  both  sexes  are  occasionally  Iiorn  blo^k.    Huncs  i 
qnite  poEsibte  that  with  s<>me  innitiiiiais  a  diiTerence  in  0"\ 
between  the  sexes,  eBpeeially  when  this  is  congenital,  may  air. 
I>e  the  resnlt,  without  the  aid  of  eelection,  ai  the  oecwrn^nce  ( 
one  or  more Tai'i&tiona,  which  from  the  firatwereseinally  liinilei 
in  thoir  transmissioii.    NerertheleBB  it  is  improbable  that  tli" 
dii-ereified,  vivid,  and  contrasted  colours  of  certain  quadrupeds, 
for  instonco,  of  tlm  aliove  monkeys  and  antelopes  can  thus  lu 
accounted  for.    We  fihauld  bear  in  mind  that  these  colours  do  J 
not  appear  in  the  male  it  birth,  hut  only  at  or  near  muturityS 
and  that  unlike  ordinary  variations,  they  are  lost  if  the  male  \ 
emascnlated.    It  is  on  the  whole  proliable  that  the  BtrongljH 
marked  c-oloura    and    other    oroameiital    ehaiacters    of    mal^ 
quadruped'^  are  beneficial  to  them  in  their  rivalry  with  othe) 
males,  and  have  consequently  Ixjcn  acquired  through  f 
solentioa.     This  view  is  sti-engthencd  by  the  diflerencea    itti 
colour  between  the  Bexes  occurring  almost  exclusively,  as  tnny 
Be  cnllectad  fi-om  the  previous  details,  in  those  groups  and  sul>- 
groups  of  m.inimniB,  which  present  other  and  strongly-inarked 
secondary  sexual  charaotere;  tiiese  beinj;  likewise  due  to  si 
selection. 

Qiiadrnpeda  manifestly  take  notice  of  colonr.     Sir  S.   Bnkj 
repi'atedly  observed  tliat  the  African  elephant  and  rliinocoi 
attacked  white  or  grey  hurses  with  special  fury.    1  h* 
where  sheivn^'that  half-wild  horacs  apparently  prefer  to  i 
with  thnse  of  the  same  coionr,  and  tliat  herds  of  fallow-deer^ 
ilitl'erent  colours,  though  living  together,  have  long  kept  distiiu 
it  is  a  more  significant  fact  that  a  female  zehni  would  i 
admit  the  addresses  of  a  male  ass  until  be  was  pointed  bo  i 
resemble  a  zehrn,  and  thf'n,  as  Jolm  Hunter  remarks,  ' 
''  received   Mm  very  readily.     In   this   ciu'iouB  fatt,  we   hiivj 
"  instinct  excited  by  mere  colour,  which  had  so  strong  an  effcci" 
"  as  to  get  the  better  of  everything  else.    But  the  male  did  not 
"  require  this,  thu  female  being  an  animal  somewhat  similar  to 
"  himself,  was  sufficient  to  rouse  him."'" 

In  an  earlier  chapter  we  have  seen  tliat  the  mental  powers  oj 
the  higher  animals  do  not  differ  in  kind,  though  greatly  in 
degree,  from  the  corresponding  powers  of  man,  especially  of  the 
lo«er  and  barbarous  raecs;  and  it  would  appear  that  evon  their 
tohto  fur  tlie  beaatiful  is  not  widely  diiferent  from  that  of  t 
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Qiiadrumana.  As  the  negro  of  Africa  raises  the  flesh  on  his 
face  into  parallel  ridges  "  or  cicatrices,  high  ahove  the  natural 
'*  surface,  which  unsightly  deformities,  are  considered  great 
''personal  attractions;"" — as  negroes  and  savages  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  paint  their  faces  with  red,  blue,  whit©,  or 
black  bars, — so  the  male  mandrill  of  Africa  appears  to  have 
acquired  his  deeply-furrowed  and  gaudily-coloured  face  from 
liaving  been  thus  rendered  attractive  to  the  female.  No  doubt 
it  is  to  us  a  most  grotesque  notion  that  the  posterior  end  of  the 
body  should  be  coloured  for  the  sake  of  ornament  even  more 
brilliantly  than  the  face ;  but  this  is  not  more  strange  than  that 
the  tails  of  many  birds  should  be  especially  decorated. 

With  mammals  we  do  not  at  present  possess  any  evidence 
that  the  males  take  pains  to  display  their  charms  before  the 
female ;  and  the  elaborate  manner  in  which  this  is  performed  by 
male  birds  and  other  animals,  is  the  strongest  argument  in 
favour  of  the  belief  that  the  females  admire,  or  are  excited  by, 
the  ornaments  and  colours  displayed  before  them.  There  is, 
however,  a  striking  parallelism  between  mammals  and  birds  in 
all  their  secondary  sexual  characters,  namely  in  their  weapons 
for  fighting  with  rival  males,  in  their  ornamental  appendages, 
and  in  their  colours.  In  both  classes,  when  the  male  differs 
from  the  female,  the  young  of  both  sexes  almost  always  resemble 
each  other,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  resemble  the  adult 
female.  In  both  classes  the  male  assumes  the  characters  proper 
to  his  sex  shortly  before  the  age  of  reproduction ;  and  if  emas- 
culated at  an  early  period,  loses  them.  Jn  both  classes  the 
change  of  colour  is  sometimes  seasonal,  and  the  tints  of  the 
naked  parts  sometimes  become  more  vivid  during  the  act  of 
courtship.  In  both  classes  the  male  is  almost  always  more 
vividly  or  strongly  coloured  than  the  female,  and  is  ornamented 
with  larger  crests  of  hair  or  feather?;,  or  other  such  appendages. 
In  a  few  exceptional  cases  the  female  in  both  classes  is  more 
highly  ornamented  than  the  male.  With  many  mammals,  and 
a1  least  in  the  case  of  one  bird,  the  male  is  more  odoriferous 
than  the  female.  In  both  classes  the  voice  of  the  male  is  more 
ix)werful  than  that  of  the  female.  Considering  this  paralleh'sm 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  cause,  whatever  it  may 
be,  has  acted  on  mammals  and  birds ;  and  the  result,  as  far  as 
ornamental  characters  are  concerned,  may  be  attributed,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  to  the  long-continued  preference  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  one  sex  for  certain  individuals  of  the  opposite  sex, 
combined  with  their  success  in  leaving  a  larger  number  oi 
offspring  to  inherit  their  superior  attractions. 

3«  Sir  S.  Baker.  '  The  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia/  1867. 
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Equal  ti-aiismiiiion  "f  nrnumei'lal chiiTucim  tn  both  fexv. — With 
many  Uirds,  ornnmtnts,  which  anali^y  lends  iia  to  believe  were 
primarily  acquii-eii  oy  tlie  males,  huve  beeD  tranBniitlad.eqaally, 
or  almost  equnlly,  to  both,  eexes ;  and  we  may  now  enquire  how 
lar  this  view  apjilies  tn  mamraala.  With  a  eonsidorabje  numbei 
of  Bpeciee,  especially  of  the  smaller  kinds,  both  sexes  have  beeu 
coloured,  iudopesdcDtly  of  eeximl  seleotioa,  fur  the  Sbke  of  pro- 
tection ;  but  not,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  so  many  cosex,  nor  in 
Eo  Rtriking  a  manner,  as  in  moet  of  the  lower  classes.  Audtilwa 
remarks  that  he  often  mistook  the  musk-rat,"  whilst  sitting  on 
the  hanks  of  a  muddy  stream,  for  a  clod  of  earth,  so  complete 
was  tlie  resemblance.  The  hare  on  her  form  is  a  familiar  instance 
of  concealment  thruugh  colour;  yet  this  principle  partly  fails 
in  a  closelj-atljed  species,  the  rabbit,  for  when  running  to  its 
hurrow,  it  is  made  conspicuous  to  the  sportfimun,  and  do  doubt 
to  all  beasts  of  prey,  by  its  upturned  white  tail.  No  one  doubts 
that  the  qundrupeda  inhabiting  snow-clad  r^ions  have  been 
rendered  white  lo  protect  them  &om  their  enemies,  or  to  favour 
their  stealing  on  their  prey.  In  regions  where  snow  never 
lies  for  long,  a.  white  coat  would  be  injurious;  consequfintly, 
species  of  this  colour  are  CKtremely  rare  in  the  hotter  parts  o( 
the  world  It  deserves  notice  that  many  quadrupi-da  inhabiting 
moderately  cold  r^ons,  although  they  do  nut  assume  a  whitti 
winter  drees,  become  piiler  dunng  this  season;  aud  tliis  appa- 
rently is  the  direct  re!<ult  of  the  conditions  to  which  lliey  have 
g  been  exposed.  Pallas'*  states  that  in  Siberia  a  change  of 
this  nature  occurs  with  the  wolf,  two  species  of  Mustek,  the 
domestic  hor^«,  tlie  Equus  hemionui,  the  domestic  oow,  two 
epecies  of  antelopes,  the  musk-deer,  the  roe,  elk,  and  reia- 

~^e  roe,  for  instance,  has  a  red  summer  and  a  gre] 
white  wiuter  coat;  and  the  latter  may  perhaps   serve 
protection  to  the  auimal  whilst  wandering  through  the  leafli 
thickets,  sprinkled  with  snow  and  hoiir-frost.    If  the  Bbo< 
named  animals  were  gradually  lo  eitend  their  range  into  regie 
perpetually  covered  with  snow,  their  pale  winter-coats  would 
probably  tie  rendered  through  natural  selection,  whiter  and 
whiter,  nnlil  they  became  oa  white  as  huow. 

Mr.  Beeks  has  given  me  a  curious  instance  of  an  animal  profit- 
ing by  being  peculiarly  coloured.  Ho  raised  from  fifty  to  siity 
white  and  brown  piebald  rabbits  in  a  large  walled  orchard; 
and  be  bad  at  the  same  time  some  similarly  coloured  cats  in  his 
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house.  Such  cats,  as  I  have  often  noticed,  are  very  conspicuous 
during  day ;  but  as  they  used  to  lie  in  watch  during  the  dusk 
at  the  mouths  of  the  burrows,  the  rabbits  apparently  did  not 
distinguish  them  from  their  parti-coloured  brethren.  The  result 
was  that,  within  eighteen  months,  every  one  of  these  parti- 
coloured rabbits  was  destroyed;  and  there  was  evidence  that 
this  was  effected  by  the  cats.  Colour  seems  to  be  advantageous 
to  another  animal,  the  skunk,  in  a  manner  of  which  we  have  had 
many  instances  in  other  classes.  No  animal  will  voluntarily 
attack  one  of  these  creatures  on  account  of  the  dreadful  odour 
which  it  emits  when  irritated ;  but  during  the  dusk  it  would  not 
easily  be  recognised  and  might  be  attacked  by  a  beast  of  prey. 
Hence  it  is,  as  Mr.  Belt  believes,*^  that  the  skunk  is  provided  with 
a  great  white  bushy  tail,  which  serves  as  a  conspicuous  warning. 
Although  we  must  admit  that  many  quadrupeds  have  received 
their  present  tints  either  as  a  protection,  or  as  an  aid  in  procuring 
prey,  yet  with  a  host  of  species,  the  colours  are  far  too  con- 
spicuous and  too  singularly  arranged  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that 
they  serve  for  these  purposes.  We  may  take  as  an  illustration 
certain  antelopes ;  when  we  see  the  square  white  patch  on  the 
throat,  the  white  marks  on  the  fetlocks,  and  the  round  black 
spots  on  the  ears,  all  more  distinct  in  the  male  of  the  I'ortax  picfa 
than  in  the  female ; — when  we  see  that  the  colours  are  more 
vivid,  that  the  narrow  white  lines  on  the  flank  and  the  broad 
white  bar  on  the  shoulder  are  more  distinct  in  the  male  Oreas 
derhyaniLs  than  in  the  female ; — ^when  we  see  a  similar  difference 
between  the  sexes  of  the  curiously-ornamented  Tragdaphus 
/tcriptus  (fig.  70), — we  cannot  believe  that  differences  of  this  kind 
are  of  any  service  to  either  sex  in  their  daily  habits  of  life.  It 
seems  a  much  more  probable  conclusion  that  the  various  marks 
were  first  acquired  by  the  males  and  their  colours  intensified 
through  sexual  selection,  and  then  partially  transferred  to  the 
females.  If  this  view  be  admitted,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  equally  singular  colours  and  marks  of  many  other  antelopes, 
though  common  to  both  sexes,  have  been  gained  and  transmitted 
in  a  like  manner.  Both  sexes,  for  instance,  of  the  koodoo 
{Strcpsicfros  kudu)  (fig.  64)  have  narrow  white  vertical  lines  on 
their  hind  flanks,  and  an  elegant  angular  white  mark  on  their 
foreheads.  Both  sexes  in  the  genus  Damalis  are  very  oddly 
coloured ;  in  D,  pyyarga  the  back  and  neck  are  purplish- red, 
shading  on  the  flanks  into  black ;  and  these  colours  are  abruptly 
separated  from  the  white  belly  and  from  a  large  white  space  on 
the  buttocks;  the  head  is  still  more  oddly  coloured,  a  large 
oblong  white  mask,  narrowly-edged  with  black,  covers  the  face 
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"  not  HUrpaBSod  by  any  other  qnadrHpod."  Bat  as  tbrougltont 
the  whole  group  of  the  Equidie  the  sexes  are  identiciU  in  colour, 
we  have  hece  no  evidence  ot  scsiial  selection.  Nevetthelcse  ho 
who  attributes  the  white  and  dnrk  Tcrtical  stripes  on  the  fluiikR 
of  various  antelopes  to  this  process,  will  probably  extend  tht> 
same  Tiow  to  the  Royal  Tiger  and  beautiful  Zebra. 

We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter  that  when  young  snimals 
belonging  to  any  class  folhiw  nearly  the  mine  habits  of'lJfe  ns 
their  parents,  and  yot  are  colonrcd  in  a  different  manaer,  it  may 
bo  inferred  that  they  have  retained  the  colouring  of  eonie 
ancient  and  extinct  progenitor.  In  the  family  of  pigs,  and  in 
the  tapirs,  the  young  are  marfced  with  longitndinal  etripe"!. 
and  thus  differ  from  all  the  existing  adult  species  in  these  two 
groups.  With  many  kinds  of  deet  the  joung  are  marked  with 
elegant  wliite  spots,  of  which  tltcir  parents  exhibit  not  a  tmco. 
A  graduated  series  caa  be  followed  from  the  axis  dcor,  both 
sexes  of  which  at  all  agea  and  daring  all  seasons  are  beautifully 
spotted  (the  male  being  rather  more  strongly  coloured  ihan  the 
female),  to  species  in  which  neither  the  old  oor  the  young  nro 
spotted.  I  will  specify  some  of  the  steps  in  tiiis  series.  The 
Mantchurian  deer  (^Veraut  manlchuricui)  is  spotted  during  the 
whole  year,  but,  as  I  have  seen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the 
spots  are  much  plainer  during  the  summer,  when  tlie  general 
colour  of  the  coat  is  lighter,  than  during  the  winter,  when  the 
general  colour  is  darker  and  the  bot-iia  are  fully  developed.  In 
the  hog-deer  {llylaphut  porcinua)  the  spots  are  extremely  con- 
spicuous during  the  summer  when  the  coat  is  reddish -brown, 
but  quite  disappear  during  the  winter  when  the  coat  is  brown," 
In  both  these  species  the  young  are  spotted.  In  the  Virginian 
deer  the  young  are  likewise  spotted,  and  about  five  per  cent,  of 
the  adult  animals  living  in  Judge  Caton'a  park,  as  I  am  in- 
formed by  him,  temporarily  exhibit  at  tlio  period  when  the  red 
summer  coat  is  being  replaced  by  the  bluish  wintor  coat,  a  row 
of  spots  on  each  flank,  which  are  always  the  same  in  number, 
though  very  variable  in  distinctness,  i'rorn  this  condition  there 
is  but  a  very  small  step  to  the  complete  absence  of  spots  in  the 
adults  at  all  seasons ;  and,  lastly,  to  their  absence  at  all  ages  and 
seasons,  as  occurs  with  certain  species.  Prom  the  existence  ot 
this  perfect  series,  and  more  cspeoinlly  from  the  fawns  of  so  many 
species  being  spottpd,  we  may  conclnde  that  the  now  living 
roetubers  of  the  deer  family  are  the  descendants  of  some  ancient 
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species  which,  like  the  axis  deer,  was  spotted  at  all  ages  and 
seasons.  A  still  more  ancient  progenitor  probably  somewhat 
resembled  the  UyortioschiLs  ay«a<iCMs— for  this  animal  is  spotted, 
and  the  hornless  males  have  large  exserted  canine  teeth,  of 
which  some  few  true  deer  still  retain  rudiments.  Hyomoschns, 
also,  offers  one  of  those  interesting  cases  of  a  form  linking  to- 
gether two  groups,  for  it  is  intermediate  in  certain  osteological 
characters  between  the  pachyderms  and  ruminants,  which  wero 
formerly  thought  to  be  quite  distinct.** 

A  curious  difficulty  here  arises.  If  we  admit  that  colourt  d  spots 
and  stripes  were  first  acquired  as  ornaments,  how  conies  it  that 
so  many  existing  deer,  the  descendants  of  an  aborigiually  spotted 
animal,  and  all  the  species  of  pigs  and  tapirs,  the  descendants  of 
an  aboriginally  striped  animal,  have  lost  in  their  adult  state  their 
former  ornaments  ? .  I  cannot  satisfactorily  answer  this  question. 
We  may  feel  almost  sure  that  the  spots  and  stripes  disappeared 
at  or  near  maturity  in  the  progenitors  of  our  existing  species,  so 
that  they  were  still  retained  by  the  young ;  and,  owing  to  the  law 
ol  inheritance  at  corresponding  ages,  were  transmitted  to  the 
young  of  all  succeeding  generations.  It  may  have  been  a  great 
advantage  to  the  lion  and  puma,  from  the  open  nature  of  their 
usual  haunts,  to  have  lost  their  stripes,  and  to  have  been  thus 
rendered  less  conspicuous  to  their  prey ;  and  if  the  successive 
variations,  by  which  this  end  was  gained,  occurred  rather  late  in 
life,  the  young  would  have  retained  their  stripes,  as  is  now  the 
case.  As  to  deer,  pigs,  and  tapirs,  Fritz  Miiller  has  suggested 
to  me  that  these  animals,  by  the  removal  of  their  spots  or  stripes 
through  natural  selection,  would  have  been  less  easily  seen  by 
their  enemies ;  and  that  they  would  have  especially  required  this 
protection,  as  soon  as  the  camivora  increased  in  size  and  numlier 
during  the  tertiary  periods.  This  may  be  the  true  explanation, 
but  it  is  rather  strange  that  the  young  should  not  have  been  thus 
protected,  and  still  more  so  that  the  adults  of  some  species  should 
have  retained  their  spots,  either  partially  or  completely,  during 
part  of  the  year.  We  know  that,  when  the  domestic  ass  varies 
and  becomes  reddish-brown,  grey,  or  black,  the  stripes  on  the 
shoulders  and  even  on  the  spine  frequently  disappear,  though  we 
cannot  explain  the  cause.  Very  few  hor-es,  except  dun-coloui*ed 
kinds,  have  stripes  on  any  part  of  their  bodies,  yet  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  aboriginal  horse  was  striped  on  the 
legs  and  spine,  and  probably  on  the  shoulders.**  Hence  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  spots  and  stripes  in  our  adult  existing  deer, 

•*  Falconer  and  Cautley,  *Proc.         **  *  The  Variation  of  A nim.ils  anil 
Gcoloa.  Soc'  1843;  and  Falconer's      Plants  under  Dondesticatiou/  IS'ili 
P1I.  Memoirs,'  vol.  i.  p.  196.  vol.  i.  p.  61-64. 


pigs,  and  tapirs,  may  be  due  to  a,  change  in  the  general  eolcur  ol 
thuir  coats ;  but  whether  tliia  change  was  effected  through 
sexual  or  natural  aelection,  or  was  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
conditionaoflife,  or  to  some  other  uaknown  caase,  it  is  impoesibls 
to  decide.  An  observatiou  made  by  Mr.  Sclater  well  illustratea 
our  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  appearance  and 
disappeaiance  of  stripes;  the  species  of  Asinus  which  inhabit 
the  Asiatic  continent  are  destitute  of  stripes,  not  hoving  even 
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the  cross  shoulder-striiie,  whiiHt  those  which  inhabit  Afinca  a 
conspicuously  striped,  with  the  partial  exception  of  A.  fmiiopna, 
which  has  only  the  cross  shoulder-atripe  and  generally  b 
faint  bare  on  the  legs ;  and  this  species  inhabits  tho  almost  ilfl 
mediate  region  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Abyssinia." 

"  'f'rnc.  ZwI.  S"r.'  lR(i2,  p,  16-1.      Lundw.'     Bd.  iliiLe.  22! 
SPF,  also,  Dr.  HnrlmiiiiQ.  -Ann.  d. 


Quadriimfiita. — Before  we  conclade,  it  wiU  be  well  to  add  a 
''tuvr  remarks  on  the  ornamQnts  of  monkejB.  In  most  of  the 
speciee  the  Beses  lewmble  each  otherin  colour,  but  in  some,  as  we 
have  Been,  tho  malea  differ  from  the  females,  especially  in  the 
<ioIoiiT  of  the  naked'parts  of  the  ekin,  in  the  deyelopmeiit  of  the 
beard,  whiskers,  and  mane.  Many  species  are  coloured  eithsr  in 
BO  extraordinary  or  bo  beautiful  a  manner,  and  are  furnished 
with  such  curious  f^pd  elegant  crests  ot  hair,  that  we  can  hardly 
avoid  looking  at  these  characters  as  baviug  beea  gained  for  the 
take  of  ornament.    The  accompanying  liijures  (figs.  72  to  76) 
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rve  to  shew  the  arrangement  of  the  Imir  on  the  faee  and  head 
several  species.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  these  crests  of 
.ir,  and  the  Btrongly  contrasted  colours  of  the  fnr  and  skin,  can 
bo  the  result  of  mere  variabilify  without  the  aid  of  selection; 
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and  it  IB  incoccei  table  that  thejuan  beofusciiiftnyoitiiBary  waj 
to  these  EitLiiiiiilB.  M  so,  they  have  probably  been  gaiDed  throngb 
sexual  Bcleetion,  though  Imnsmitted  equB.liy.  or  almost  equally, 
to  both  BoJtoa.  With  many  of  the  Quadrumana,  we  have  ajidi- 
tinual  evidence  of  the  aoiiou  of  sexual  selection  in  the  grenlui 
Bize  and  strength  of  the  loales,  and  in  the  greater  developmi^ul  of 
their  cauine  teeth,  in  comparison  witji  the  femaleH. 

A  few  ioBtanoeB  will  suffice  of  the  strange  manner  in  which 
both  seiea  of  some  specieB  are  coloured,  and  of  the  beauty  of  others. 
The  faxM  of  the  Ucratpithecas  p^taurisla  (fig,  77)  is  black,  the 
whiskers  and  beard  being  white,  with  a  defined,  ronnd,  white 
spot  on  the  nose,  covered  with  short  white  hair,  which  gives  to 
the  anJmiil  an  almost  ludicroua  aspect.  The  femnopiffieeut 
frontatia  likewise  hafl  a  blackish  face  with  a  long  black  beard, 
and  a  iai^a  naked  spot  on  the  forehead  of  a  hluish-while  colour. 
The  face  of  Maaicut  lusiaim  is  dirty  fiesh-colourcd,  witta  a 
defined  red  spot  on  each  cheek.  Tlie  appeamnce  of  Ctrcocebu 
irtkiops  is  gr<jtfisque,  with  its  black  fiioe,  white  whiskers  and 
collar,  obesnut  hend,  and  a  large  naked  white  spot  over  each 
eyelid.  In  very  many  speoies,  the  l>eard,  whiskers,  and  crests  of 
hair  ronnd  thu  face  ore  of  a  ditTorcnt  colour  from  the  tost  of  the 
head,  and  when  different,  are  always  of  a  hghtor  tint,"  being 
often  puio  white,  aometiineH  bright  yellow,  or  reddirfi.  The 
wliole  face  of  the  South  American  b%'achyuriis  coIuim  is  of  a 
"glowing  scarlet  hue;"  but  this  colour  does  not  appear  nntil 
the  animal  is  nearly  mature."  The  naked  skin  of  the  face  diSem 
wonderfully  in  colour  in  the  various  spedes.  It  is  often  brown 
or  flesh-colour,  with  pai'ts  perfectly  while,  and  often  as  black  as 
that  of  the  most  sooty  negro.  In  thoBnwihjHrua  the  scarlet  tint 
is  brighter  than  that  of  the  most  blushing  Caucasian  daniseL  It 
is  sometimes  more  distinctly  orange  than  in  any  Mongolian,  and 
in  several  species  it  is  blue,  passing  into  violet  or  gi'cy.  In  all 
the  species  known  to  Mr.  Barilett,  in  which  the  adults  of  both 
»;xes  have  Btront;ly-cuUinred  faces,  the  colours  arc  dull  or  absent 
during  early  youth.  This  likewise  holds  good  with  the  mandrill 
and  Ehosus,  in  which  the  face  and  the  posterior  parts  of  the  bo.ly 
are  brjllianlly  coloured  in  one  sex  alone.  In  these  latter  casra 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  colours  werencqniredthrongh 
sexual  seleotion;  and  we  are  nuturally  led  to  extend  tlie  same 
view  to  the  foregoing  species,  though  Irath  sexes  when  adult 
hare  thetr  faces  coloured  iu  the  Fame  manner. 
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pretty ;  the  orango-tinted  face  ia  Eiirronnded  by  long  wliiakciT 
of  glossy  whiteness,  with  a  line  of  chcsnut-red  over  the  eje- 
browa ;  the  fur  on  tlie  back  is  of  a  delicato  grey,  wiih  a  squsrc 
patch  OQ  the  loius,  the  tail  and  the  fore-arms  being  of  a  pure 
white ;  a  gorget  of  chesnut  BarmoiintB  the  chest;  the  thighs  are 
black,  with  the  legs  ehesaut-red.  I  will  mention  only  two  other 
monkeys  for  their  beauty;  and  1  hflve  eeleeted  tliese  ae  piic 
eenting  slight  sexual  difTerencea  in  colour,  which  renders  it 
in  some  degi'ee  probable  t^at  both  sexes  owe  their  olcgaiil 
appearance  to  sexual  selection.  In  the  monstsche-nionkcy 
{Vsrcopitlte'ua  cefhiis)  the  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  mottled- 
greenish  with  the  throat  wlute ;  in  the  male  the  end  of  the  tnil 
is  chesnut,  but  the  face  is  the  most  ornamented  part,  the  Ekin 
being  chicly  bluish-grey.  Blinding  into  a  biackish  tint  beneath 
the  eyes,  with  the  upper  hp  of  a  deUcate  blue,  clothed  on  the 
lower  edge  with  a  thin  black  moustache;  the  whiskers  are 
orange-coloured,  with  the  upper  part  black,  forming  a  band- 
whiiih  extends  backwards  to  the  ears,  the  latter  being  clothed 
with  whitish  hairs.  In  the  Zoologicol  Society's  Gardens  1  bave 
often  overheard  visitors  admiring  the  beauty  of  another  monkey, 
deservedly  called  t.'cj enpiWecus  liiana  (fig.  78);  the  general 
colour  of  the  fur  is  grey ;  the  cheat  and  inner  surface  of  the 
forelegs  are  white ;  a  large  triangular  defined  space  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  back  is  rich  chesnnt ;  in  the  male  the  inner 
aides  of  the  thighs  and  the  abdomen  are  dehcate  fawn-coloured, 
and  the  top  of  the  head  is  htack ;  the  face  and  ears  are  intensely 
black,  contrasting  finely  with  a  white  transverse  crest  over  the 
eye-brows  and  a  long  white  peaked  beard,  of  which  the  bafal 
portion  is  black." 

In  these  and  many  other  monkeys,  the  beauty  and  singnlar 
arrangement  of  their  colours,  and  still  more  the  diversiHed  and 
elegant  arrangement  of  the  crests  and  tufts  of  hair  on  their 
heads,  force  the  conviction  on  my  mind  that  these  ehaiwjtets 
have  been  acquired  through  E(;ixual  sclcctiou  exclnsively  as 
oruamonts. 

Summary. — The  kw  of  battle  for  the  posecGsion  of  the  fcninlo 
appears  to  prevail  throughout  the  whole  great  dassof  manimiils. 
Must  naturalists  will  admit  that  the  greater  aize,  strength, 
courage,  and  pugnacity  of  the  male,  his  special  weapons  of 
oCeuce,  as  well  as  Ids  sjiecial  means  of  defence,  have  been 
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ia  doubtful,  for  the  vocal  organs  of  the  malea  must  have  b 
Btrengthened  by  use  during  maturity,  underthe  powerful  ei 
ments  of  love,  jealousy  or  rage,  and  will  consequently  have  h 
tranamitted  to  tlie  same  sex.  Various  crests,  tufts,  and  mantlee 
of  bair,  which  are  either  confined  to  the  male,  or  are  more  de- 
veloped in  thia  ses  than  in  the  female,  seem  in  moat  cases  to  be 
merely  ornamental,  though  they  aometimea  serve  aa  a  defence 
against  rival  males.  There  ia  even  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
branching  horns  ot  stags,  and  the  elegant  horns  of  certain  ante- 
lopes, though  properly  serving  as  weapons  of  offence  or  defence, 
have  been  partly  modified  for  ornament. 

Wlien  the  male  differs  is  oulour  &om  the  female,  he  generally 
exhibjta  darker  and  more  strongly-contrasted  tints.  We  do  not 
in  this  class  meet  with  the  splendid  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  green 
tints,  BO  common  with  male  birds  and  many  other  animals.  The 
naked  parts,  however,  of  certain  Quadrumana  must  be  excepted; 
for  such  pacta,  often  oddly  situated,  aro  brilliantly  coloured 
in  some  species.  The  colours  of  the  male  in  other  cases  may  be 
due  to  simple  variation,  without  the  aid  of  Eelectiou.  But  when 
the  colours  are  diyersified  and  strongly  pronounued,  when  they 
are  not  developed  until  near  maturity,  and  when  they  are  lost 
after  emasculation,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  been  ocqm'red  throngh  seiual  selection  for  tie  sake  of 
ornament,  and  have  been  transmitted  exclusively,  or  almoet 
exclusively,  to  the  same  sex.  When  both  sexes  are  coloured  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  colours  are  conspicnous  car  curiousiT 
BiTanged,  without  being  of  the  least  apparent  use  as  a  Dmlpotjon, 
and  especially  when  they  are  associated  with  various  other  orna- 
mental appendages,  we  are  led  by  analogy  to  the  same  conclnsion 
namely,  that  they  have  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection 
although  transmitted  to  both  sexea  That  conspicuoos  and 
diverBiHed  colours,  whether  confined  to  the  males  or  common  to 
both  sexes,  are  as  a  general  rule  asBociated  in  the  same  groups 
and  sub-groups  ivith  other  secondary  sexual  characters  serving 
for  war  or  for  ornament,  will  be  found  to  hold  good,  if  we  look 
back  to  the  various  cases  given  in  this  and  the  lost  chapter. 

The  law  of  the  equai  tronsmisaion  of  characters  to  both  sexes 
as  fur  AB  colour  and  other  ornaments  are  concerned,  has  prevailed 
far  more  extensively  with  mammals  than  with  birds;  bnl 
weapons,  tuoh  as  horns  and  tusks,  have  often  been  tranamttfe<l 
either  eicIiisiveljotmQch  mow  perfectly  to  the  males  than  to  the 
females.  This  is  surprising,  tor,  as  the  males  genrmlly  use  theii 
weapons  for  defence  against  enemies  of  all  kinds,  their  weapons 
would  have  been  of  service  to  the  females.  Aa  far  as  we  can  see 
their  absence  in  this  sex  can  be  accounfcd  for  only  I 
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form  of  inheritance  which  has  prevailed.  Finally,  with  quad- 
rupeds the  contest  between  the  individuals  of  the  same  sex, 
whether  peaceful  or  bloody,  has,  with  the  rarest  exceptions, 
been  confined  to  the  males ;  so  that  the  latter  have  been  modi- 
fied through  sexual  selection,  far  more  commonly  than  the 
females,  either  for  fighting  with  each  other  or  for  alluring  the 
opposite  sex. 
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SEXUAL  SELECTION  IN  EELATION  TO  MAN, 

AND  CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Second AEY  Sexual  Characters  of  Man. 

DiflTerences  between  man  and  woman — Causes  of  such  differences  and  of 
cerUiin  characters  common  to  both  sexes — Law  of  battle — Differences  in 
mental  powers,  and  voice — On  the  influence  of  beauty  in  determining; 
the  marriages  of  mankind — ^Attention  paid  by  savages  to  ornaments — 
Their  ideas  of  beauty  in  woman — ^The  tendency  to  exaggerate  each 
natural  peculiarity. 

With  mankind  tho  differences  between  the  sexes  are  greater 
tlian  in  most  of  the  Quadrumana,  but  not  so  great  as  in  some, 
for  instance,  the  mandril.  Man  on  an  average  is  considerably 
taller,  heavier,  and  stronger  than  woman,  with  squarer  shouldei*s 
and  more  plainly-pronounced  muscles.  Owing  to  the  relation 
which  exists  between  muscular  development  and  the  projection  of 
the  brows,*  the  superciliary  ridge  is  generally  more  marked  in 
man  than  in  woman.  His  body,  and  especially  his  face,  is  more 
hairy,  and  his  voice  has  a  different  and  more  powerful  tone.  In 
f'ertain  races  the  women  are  said  to  differ  slightly  in  tint  from 
tlie  men.  For  instance,  Schweinfurth,  in  speaking  of  a  negress 
belonging  to  the  Monbuttoos,  who  inhabit  the  interior  of  Africa  a 
few  degrees  north  of  the  Equator,  says,  "  Like  all  her  race,  she  had 
'*  a  skin  several  shades  lighter  than  her  husband's,  being  some- 
'*  thing  of  the  colour  of  half-roasted  coffee.***  As  the  women 
labour  in  the  fields  and  are  quite  unclothed,  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  differ  in  colour  from  the  men  owing  to  less  exposure  to  the 
weather.  European  women  are  perhaps  the  brighter  coloured  ol 
the  two  sexes,  as  may  be  seen  when  both  have  been  equally 
exposed. 

1  Schaaftliauften,   translation   in  •  '  The  Heart  of  Africn,'  English 

♦Anthropological     Review,'     Oct      Transl.  1873,  vol.  i.  p.  544. 
1868,  pp.  419,  420,  427. 
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Man  is  nioro  courageoas,  piignacions  and  energetic  than 
Woman,  and  has  a  more  inventive  genius.  His  brain  is  abso- 
lutely larger,  but  whether  or  not  proportionately  to  his  larger 
body,  has  not,  I  believe,  been  fully  ascertained.  In  woman  the 
face  is  rounder ;  the  jaws  and  the  base  of  the  skull  smaller ;  the 
outlines  of  the  body  roimder,  in  parts  more  prominent ;  and  her 
pelvis  is  broader  than  in  man;*  but  this  latter  character  may 
perhaps  be  considered  rather  as  a  primary  than  a  socondary 
sexual  character.  She  comes  to  maturity  at  an  earlier  age  than 
man. 

As  with  animals  of  all  classes,  so  with  man,  the  distinctive 
characters  of  the  male  sex  are  not  fully  developed  until  lie  is 
nearly  mature;  and  if  emasculated  they  never  appear.  The 
beard,  for  instance,  is  a  secondary  sexual  character,  and  male 
children  are  beardless,  though  at  an  early  age  they  have  abun- 
dant hair  on  the  head.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  rather  late 
appearance  in  life  of  the  successive  variations  whereby  man  has 
acquired  his  masculine  characters,  that  they  are  transmitted  to 
the  male  sex  alone.  Male  and  female  children  resemble  each 
other  closely,  like  the  young  of  so  many  other  animals  in 
which  the  adult  sexes  differ  widely ;  they  likewise  resemble  the 
mature  female  much  more  closely  than  the  mature  male.  The 
female,  however,  ultimately  assumes  certain  distinctive  cha- 
racters, and  in  the  formation  of  her  skull,  is  said  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  the  child  and  the  man.  *  Again,  as  the  young  of 
closely  allied  though  distinct  species  do  not  differ  nearly  so  much 
from  each  other  as  do  the  adults,  so  it  is  with  the  children  of  the 
different  races  of  man.  Some  have  even  maintained  that  race- 
differences  cannot  be  detected  in  the  infantile  skuL.*  In  regaid 
to  colour,  the  new-born  negro  child  is  reddish  nut-brown,  which 
soon  becomes  slaty- grey ;  the  black  colour  being  fully  developed 
within  a  year  in  the  Soudan,  but  not  until  three  years  in  Egypt 
The  eyes  of  the  negro  are  at  first  blue,  and  the  hair  chesnut- 
brown  rather  than  black,  being  curled  only  at  the  ends.  The 
children  of  the  Australians  immediately  after  birth  are  yellowish- 
brown,  and  become  dark  at  a  later  age.  Those  of  the  Guaranys 
of  Paraguay  are  whitish-yellow,  but  they  acquire  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  the  yellowish-brown  tint  of  their  parents. 
Similar  observations  have  been  made  in  other  parts  of  America.® 

•  Ecker,  translation  in  *  Anthro-  855 ;  Vogt, '  Lectures  on  Man,'  Eng. 

pological  Review,'   Oct.  1868,  pp.  translat.  p.  81. 

351-356.    The  comparison  of  the  »  SchaafFhausen,    '  Anthropolog. 

form  of  the  skull  in  men  and  women  Review,'  ibid.  p.  429. 

has  been  followed  out  with  much  «  Pruner-Bey,  on  negro  infants 

care  by  Welcker.  as  quoted  by  Vogt,  *  Lectures  on 

*EckerandWelcker,ibid.p.  352,  Man,'  Eng.  translat.  1864,  p.  189: 


I  have  sjjeciHed  the  foregoing  differences  between  the  male  anH 
femftle  ses  in  mankind,  hooause  they  are  onrioasly  like  those  ol 
the  QaadroinancL  With  these  animals  tlte  female  is  mature  at 
an  earlier  g^  t^n  the  male ;  at  leosL  this  is  certainly  ths  cose  in 
the  ''ebi'g  iixiirce.'  The  males  of  most  Bpecics  are  larger  ouil 
BTrongcr  than  the  fomales.  of  which  fact  the  gorilla  affords  a  well- 
knunn  instance.  Even  iu  so  trifling  a  cliaractcr  an  the  greater 
prominence  of  the  BUperciliary  ridge,  the  males  of  certain 
monkeys  differ  from  the  females,"  and  agree  in  this  rospect  with 
maakiad.  In  the  gorilla  and  certain  other  monkeys,  the  cranium 
of  the  adult  male  pi'escnts  a  strongly-marked  sagittal  crest,  which 
is  absent  in  the  female;  and  Ecker  found  a  trace  of  a  similar 
difference  between  the  two  sexes  in  the  Australians.*  Witli 
monkeys  when  there  is  any  difference  in  the  voice,  that  of  the 
male  is  the  more  powerful  We  have  seen  that  cortniu 
male  monkeys  have  a  well-developed  beoi'd,  which  ia  quite 
deficient,  or  much  less  developed  in  the  female.  No  instance 
ia  known  of  the  beard,  whiskers,  or  moustache  being  larger 
in  the  temate  than  in  the  male  monkey.  Even  in  the  colour 
of  the  beard  there  is  a  curious  paralleUam  between  man  and 
the  Qiindmmana,  for  with  man  whun  the  beard  differs  in  colour 
from  the  hair  of  the  head,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  it  is,  I  believe, 
almost  always  of  a  lighter  tint,  being  often  reddish,  I  have 
repeatedly  observed  this  fact  in  Enj^land;  but  two  gentlemen 
have  lately  written  to  me,  saying  that  they  form  an  eKi'eption 
to  the  rule.  One  of  those  gonLlemen  aocounte  for  the 
by  the  wide  difference  in  colour  of  the  hair  on  the  juttei 
and  maternal  sides  of  hie  family.  Both  had  been  long 
this  peculiarity  (one  of  them  having  often  been  accused 
dyeing  his  beard),  and  had  been  thus  led  to  observe  other  mi 
and  were  convinced  that  the  eaceptions  were  very  rare. 
Hooker  attended  to  this  little  point  for  me  in  Russia,  and  foul 
no  exception  to  the  rula  In  Calcutia,  Mr.  J.  Scott,  of 
Uotanic  Gardens,  was  so  kind  as  to  observe  the  many  races  of ; 
to  be  seen  there,  as  well  os  iu  some  other  parts  of  India,  namely, 
two    races    in  Siirhim,  the    Bfaot^ias,  Hindoos,  Burmese,  uuil 


for  further  facta  on  negro  iofnnta, 
at  quoted  from  Winterbottoni  and 
Cnni]jBr,  see  Luwronca,  'Lectnies  un 
Ptaysiolngy,*  jic  1832,  p.  4S1.  For 
tke  infants  of  the  Guaranjn,  see 
3engi;er.  '  Saugethiere,'  lie  a.  3. 
See  niBO  Qodron,  '  De  i'Eapice,'  turn. 
ii.  1859,  p.  253.  For  Che  Auslrn- 
llani,  Wniti,  'Introduct.  to  Aalhro- 


'  Bengger,     '  Sflugirthiert^' 
18S0,  i  49. 

*  As  in  Itacaciu  nfmomolgia  (C  , 
mareBt,  '  MniHinnlngis,"  p.  66),  IU 
ID  JTi/lobatn  agilis  (GmSVov  S 
Hilaire  nod  F,  Cuvier,  *  Hi.t.  Ktl 
des  Marnm,'  182*,  torn.  i.  p.  2). 

•  •  Anthropolojioil  KarJcw.' C 
ISGS,  p.  353. 
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Chinese,  most  of  which  races  have  very  little  hair  on  the  face 
and  he  always  found  that  when  there  was  any  difference  in 
colour  between  the  hair  of  the  head  and  the  beard,  the  latter  was 
invariably  lighter.  Now  with  iponkeys,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  beard  frequently  differs  strikingly  in  colour  from  the 
hair  of  the  head,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  always  of  a  lighter  hue, 
l^ing  often  pure  white,  sometimes  yellow  or  reddish.^* 

In  regard  to  the  general  hairiness  of  the  body,  the  women  in 
all  races  are  less  hairy  than  the  men;  and  in  some  few 
Quadrumana  the  under  side  of  the  body  of  the  female  is  less 
hairy  than  that  of  the  male. "  Lastly,  male  monkeys,  like  men, 
are  bolder  and  fiercer  than  the  females.  They  lead  the  troop, 
and  when  there  is  danger,  come  to  the  front.  We  thus  see  how 
close  is  the  parallelism  between  the  sexual  differences  of  man 
and  the  Quadrumana.  With  some  few  species,  however,  as 
with  certain  baboons,  the  orang  and  the  gorilla,  there  is  a  con- 
siderably greater  diflference  between  the  sexes,  as  in  the  size  of 
the  canine  teeth,  in  the  development  and  colour  of  the  hair,  and 
especially  in  the  colour  of  the  naked  parts  of  the  skin,  than  in 
mankind. 

All  the  secondary  sexual  characters  of  man  are  highly  variable, 
even  within  the  limits  of  the  same  race  ;  and  they  differ  much  in 
the  several  races.  These  two  rules  hold  good  generally  through- 
out the  animal  kingdom.  In  the  excellent  observations  made  on 
board  the  Nouara^  ^*  the  male  Australians  were  found  to  exceed 
the  females  by  only  65  millim.  in  height,  whilst  with  the  Javans 
the  average  excess  was  218  millim. ;  so  that  in  this  latter  race  the 
difference  in  height  between  the  sexes  is  more  than  thrice  as 
great  as  with  the  Australians.  Numerous  measurements  were 
carefully  made  of  the  stature,  the  circumference  of  the  neck  and 
chest,  the  length  of  the  back- bone  and  of  the  arms,  in  various 


*•  Mr.  Blyth  intorms  me  that  he 
hag  only  seen  one  instance  of  the 
beard,  whiskers,  &c.,  in  a  monkey 
becoming  white  with  old  age,  as 
is  so  commonly  the  case  with  us. 
This,  however,  occurred  in  an 
aged  Macacus  cynomolguSf  kept 
in  confinement,  whose  moustaches 
were  *'  remarkably  long  and  hu- 
"  man-like."  Altogether  this  old 
fconkoy  presented  a  ludicrous  re- 
semblance to  one  of  the  reigning 
monarchs  of  Europe,  after  whom  he 
was  universally  nick-named.  In 
certain  races  of  man  the  hair  on 
the  head  hardly  ever  becomes  grey ; 


thus  Mr.  D.  Forbes  has  never,  as  he 
informs  me,  seen  an  instiince  with 
the  Aymaras  and  Quichuas  of  S. 
America. 

"  This  is  the  case  with  the  fe- 
males of  several  species  of  Hylobatps, 
see  Geoffrey  St.-Hiliare  and  F.  Cu- 
vier,  *Hist.  Nat.  des  Mamm.'tom.  i. 
See,  also,  on  ff.  lar.  *  Penny  Cy- 
clopedia,* vol.  ii.  pp.  149,  150. 

'*^  The  results  were  deduced  by 
Dr.  Weisbach  from  the  measure- 
ments made  by  Drs.  K.  Scherzer 
and  Schwarz,  see  *  Reise  der  No^  am : 
Anthropolog.  Theil,'  1867,  sb.  216, 
231,  234,  236,  239,  269. 


races;  and  nearly  nil  ttese  tneasuremeEtB  show  that  tbe  malw 
differ  much  more  irom  one  another  than  do  the  femttlee.  Tliif 
fact  indicatee  that,  as  far  as  theee  chariictiirs  are  concerned,  it  u 
the  male  which  has  been  cMcflf  modified,  since  tbe  Boveral  race! 
diverged  from  their  coiwnon  Block. 

The  development  of  the  beard  and  the  hairiness  of  the  body 
differ  remarkably  in  the  men  of  distinot  races,  and  even  in 
different  tribes  or  families  of  the  same  race.  We  Europeans  see 
this  amongst  ourgelves.  In  the  Island  of  St.  Eilda,  according  to 
Martin,"  the  men  do  not  acquire  beards  until  the  age  of  thirty 
or  upwards,  and  even  then  the  benrda  are  very  thin.  On 
the  EuropiBO-Asiatic  continent,  beards  prevail  until  we  pa« 
beyond  India;  though  with  the  natives  of  Ceylon  they  are  often 
absent,  as  was  noticed  in  ancient  times  by  Diodorus,"  East- 
ward of  India  beatdB  diKappoor,  as  with  the  Siamese,  Ualays, 
Kalmucks,  Chinese,  and  Japanese;  nevertheless  the  Ainos,"  who 
inhabit  the  northernmost  islands  of  the  Japan  Archipelago,  sis 
the  hairiest  men  in  tbe  world.  Witli  negioea  the  beard  is 
Bcaniy  or  wanting,  and  they  rarely  have  whiskers ;  in  both  eexea 
the  body  ia  frequently  almost  destitute  of  fine  down."  On  tho 
other  hand,  the  Papuans  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  who  ara 
nearly  as  black  as  negroes,  possess  well-developed  beards." 
In  tbe  Pacific  Ocean  tho  inhabitants  of  the  Fiji  Archipelago  have 
large  bushy  beards,  wliilst  those  of  the  not  distant  archi- 
pelagooa  of  Tonga  and  Samoa  are  beardless;  but  these  men 
belong  to  dii^tinct  races.  In  the  Ellice  group  all  the  inhabitants 
belong  to  the  same  race;  yet  on  one  island  alone,  namely 
is'unemaja,  "tbe  men  have  splendid  beards;"  whilst  on  the 
other  islands  "  they  hiive,  as  a  rule,  a  dozea  straggling  hairs  for 
"a  beard."'" 

Throughout  tbe  great  American  continent  the  men  may  be 
said  to  be  beardless;  but  in  almost  all  the  tribes  a  few  short 
hairs  are  apt  to  appear  on  the  face,  eapecinlly  in  old  ag&  With 
the  tribes  of  North  America,  Catlin  estimates  that  eighteen  ont 
of  twenty  men  are  completely  destitute  by  nature  of  a  beard; 

"  '  VoyagB  to    St.    Klldi 
edit.  1753),  p.  37. 

'*  Sir  J.   £.  Tcnnent,   'i 
rol.  li.  1059,  p.  107. 


remnrksblethHt  in  the  United  Strit« 
('  I  QvaiitiEBtiDiig  in  MiliUrjr  nod 
A Dthropo logical  Statistics  of  Ame- 
rican Soldiers,'  18S9,  p.  b&9)  the 
pure  negiae>  and  their  ctoejwcI  oif- 
sprJDg  seem  to  hnie  bodiea  stmart 


'  Wnllnce 


'The    Malay 


i.  1809,  p.  ITS. 


Arch.- 


truulnt.  1663,  vol.  I 


<    Aathmpolog;,'    Kagl. 


April,  1870,  pp.  185,191. 
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but  occasionally  there  may  be  seen  a  man,  who  has  neglected  to 
pluck  out  the  hairs  at  puberty,  with  a  soft  beard  an  inch  or  two 
in  length.  The  Guaranys  of  Paraguay  differ  from  all  the 
Burrounding  tribes  in  having  a  small  beard,  and  even  some  hair 
on  the  body,  but  no  whiskers.^*  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  D. 
Forbes,  who  particularly  attended  to  this  point,  that  the  Aymaras 
and  Quichuas  of  the  Cordillera  are  remarkably  hairless,  yet  in 
old  age  a  few  straggling  hairs  occasionally  appear  on  the  chin. 
The  men  of  these  two  tribes  have  very  little  hair  on  the  various 
parts  of  the  body  where  hair  grows  abundantly  in  Europeans, 
and  the  women  have  none  on  the  corresponding  parts.  The 
hair  on  the  head,  however,  attains  an  extraordinary  length  in 
both  sexes,  often  reaching  almost  to  the  ground;  and  this  is 
likewise  the  case  with  some  of  the  N.  American  tribes.  In  the 
amount  of  hair,  and  in  the  general  shape  of  the  body,  the 
sexes  of  the  American  aborigines  do  not  differ  so  much  from 
each  other,  as  in  most  other  races.'^  This  fact  is  analogous 
with  what  occui'S  with  some  closely  allied  monkeys;  thus  the 
sexes  of  the  chimpanzee  are  not  as  different  as  those  of  the  orang 
or  gorilla.^^ 

In  the  previous  chapters  we  have  seen  that  with  mammals, 
birds,  fishes,  insects,  &c.,  many  characters,  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  were  primarily  gained  through  sexual  selection 
by  one  sex,  have  been  transferred  to  the  other.  As  this  same  form 
of  transmission  has  apparently  prevailed  much  with  mankind, 
it  will  save  useless  repetition  if  we  discuss  the  origin  of  cha- 
racters peculiar  to  the  male  sex  together  with  certain  other 
characters  common  to  both  sexes. 


Lav)  of  j5a^^?e.— With  savages,  for  instance  the  Australians,  the 
women  are  the  constant  cause  of  war  both  between  members  of 
the  same  tribe  and  between  distinct  tribes.  So  no  doubt  it  was 
in  ancient  times ;  "  nam  fuit  ante  Helenam  mulier  teterrima  belli 
**  causa."  With  some  of  the  North  American  Indians,  the  con- 
test  is  reduced  to  a  system.    That  excellent  observer,  Hearne,*" 


••  Catlin,  *  North  American  In- 
dians/ 3rd  edit.  1842,  vol.  ii.  p.  227. 
On  the  Guaranys,  see  Azara,  *  Voy- 
ages dans  TAmerique  M^rid.'  torn, 
ii.  1809,  p.  58;  also  Rengger, 
*  Sungethiere  von  Paraguay,*  s.  3. 

'*  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Agassi z  (*  Jour- 
ney in  Brazil,*  p.  530)  remark  that 
the  sexes  of  the  Americiin  Indians 
difTer  less  than  those  of  the  negroes 
&nd  nf  the  higher  races.  See  also 
Rongger,  ibid.  p.  3,  on  the  Gnaranys. 
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^*  Riitimeyer,  'Die  Grenzen  der 
Thierwelt;  eine  Betrachtung  za 
Darwin's  Lehre,*  1868,  s.  54. 

**  *A  Journey  from  Prince  of 
Wales  Fort.'  8vo.  edit.  Dublin,  1796, 
p.  104.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  (*  Origin  of 
Civilisation,*  1870,  p.  69)  gives 
other  and  similar  cases  in  Morth 
America.  For  the  Guanas  of  3 
America  see  Azara,  '  Voyages,'  &c 
torn.  ii.  p.  94. 
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says : — "  It  has  ever  been  the  custom  amcng  these  people  foi 
"  the  men  to  wrestle  for  any  woman  to  whom  they  are  at-. 
•*  tached ;  and,  of  course,  the  strongest  party  always  carries  ofl 
'*  the  prize.  A  weak  man,  unless  he  be  a  good  hunter,  and  well- 
"  bejoved,  is  seldom  permitted  to  keep  a  wife  that  a  stronger 
*'  man  thinks  worth  his  notice.  This  custom  prevails  through- 
"  out  all  the  tribes,  and  causes  a  great  spirit  of  emulation  among 
"  their  youth,  who  are  upon  all  occasions,  from  their  childhood, 
"  trying  their  strength  and  skill  in  wrestling."  With  the  Guanas 
of  South  America,  Azara  states  that  the  men  rarely  marry  till 
twenty  years  old  or  more,  as  before  that  age  they  cannot  conquer 
their  rivals. 

Other  similar  facts  could  be  given ;  but  even  if  we  had  do 
evidence  on  tliis  head,  we  might  feel  almost  sure,  from  the 
analogy  of  the  higher  Quadrumana,^  that  the  law  of  battle  had 
prevailed  with  man  during  the  early  stages  of  his  development. 
The  occasional  appearance  at  the  present  day  of  canine  teeth 
which  project  above  the  others,  with  traces  of  a  diastema  or 
open  space  for  the  reception  of  the  opposite  canines,  is  in  all 
probability  a  case  of  reversion  to  a  former  state,  when  the 
progenitors  of  man  were  provided  with  these  weapons,  like  so 
many  existing  male  Quadrumana.  It  was  remarked  in  a  former 
chapter  that  as  man  gradually  became  erect,  and  continually 
used  his  hands  and  arms  for  fighting  with  sticks  and  stones,  as 
well  as  for  the  other  purposes  of  life,  he  would  have  used  his 
jaws  and  teeth  less  and  less.  The  jaws,  together  with  their 
muscles,  would  then  have  been  reduced  through  disuse,  as 
would  the  teeth  through  the  not  well  understood  principles  of 
correlation  and  economy  of  growth ;  for  we  everywhere  see 
that  parts,  which  are  no  longer  of  service,  are  reduced  in  size. 
By  such  steps  the  original  inequality  between  the  jaws  and  teeth 
in  the  two  sexes  of  mankind  would  ultimately  have  been  oblite- 
rated. 'Ihe  case  is  almost  parallel  with  that  of  many  male 
Euminants,  in  wliich  the  canine  teeth  have  been  reduced  to 
more  rudiments,  or  have  disappeared,  apparently  in  consequence 
of  the  development  of  horns.  As  the  prodigious  difference 
between  the  skulls  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  orang  and  gorilla 
stands  in  close  relation  with  the  development  of  the  immense 
canine  teeth  in  the  males,  we  may  infer  that  the  reduction  of 
the  jaws  and  teeth  in  the  early  male  progenitors  of  man  must 
have  led  to  a  most  striking  and  favourable  change  in  hia 
appearance. 

^  On  the  fighting  of  the  male  p.  423.  On  Preshytis  entellua, 
gorillas,  see  Dr.  Savage,  in  '  Boston  the  *  Indian  Field,'  1859,  p.  1  Id. 
Jonrnal  of  Nat.  Hist*  vol.  v.  1847, 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  greater  size  and  strength  of 
roan,  in  comparison  with  woman,  together  with  his  broader 
shoulders,  more  developed  muscles,  rugged  outline  of  body,  his 
greater  courage  and  pugnacity,  are  all  due  in  chief  part  to  in- 
heritance from  his  half-human  male  ancestors.  These  characters 
would,  however,  have  been  preserved  or  even  augmented  during 
the  long  ages  of  man's  savagery,  by  the  success  of  the  strongtjst 
and  boldest  men,  both  in  the  general  struggle  for  life  and  in 
tlieir  contests  for  wives ;  a  success  which  would  have  ensured 
their  leaving  a  more  numerous  progeny  than  their  less  favoured 
brethren.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  greater  strength  of  man 
was  primarily  acquired  through  the  inherited  oifects  of  his 
having  worked  harder  than  woman  for  his  own  subsistenc« 
and  that  of  his  family  ;  for  the  women  in  all  barbai'ous  nations 
are  compelled  to  work  at  least  as  hard  as  the  men.  With 
civilised  people  the  aibitrament  of  battle  for  the  possession  of 
the  women  has  long  ceased ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  men,  as  a 
general  rule,  have  to  work  harder  than  the  wpmen  for  their 
joint  subsistence,  and  thus  their  greater  strength  will  have  been 
kept  up. 

Difference  in  the  Mental  Powers  of  the  two  Sexes. — With  respect 
to  differences  of  this  nature  between  man  and  woman,  it  is 
probable  that  sexual  selection  has  played  a  highly  important 
part.  I  am  aware  that  some  writers  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
such  inherent  difference ;  but  this  is  at  least  probable  from  the 
analogy  of  the  lower  animals  which  present  other  secondary 
sexual  characters.  No  one  disputes  that  the  bull  differs  in 
disposition  from  the  cow,  the  wild-lK)ar  from  the  sow,  the 
stallion  from  the  mare,  and,  as  is  well  kno\>'n  to  the  keepers  of 
menageries,  the  males  of  the  lai'ger  apes  from  the  females. 
Woman  seems  to  differ  from  man  in  mental  disposition,  cliiefly 
in  her  greater  tenderness  and  less  selfishness;  and  this  holds 
good  even  with  savages,  as  shewn  by  a  well-known  passage  in 
Mungo  Park's  Travels,  and  by  statements  made  by  man,>  other 
travellers.  Woman,  owing  to  her  maternal  instincts,  displays 
these  qualities  towards  her  infants  in  an  eminent  degree ;  there- 
fore it  is  liRely  that  she  would  often  extend  them  towards  her 
fellow- creatures.  Man  is  the  rival  of  other  men;  he  delights 
in  competition,  and  this  leads  to  ambition  which  passes  too 
easily  into  selfishness.  These  latter  qualities  seem  to  be  his 
natural  and  unfortunate  birthright.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  with  woman  the  powers  of  intuition,  of  rapid  perception^ 
and  perhaps  of  imitation,  are  more  strongly  marked  than  in 
man;   but  some,  at  least,  of  these  faculties  are  characteristic 
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of  the  lower  races,  and  therefore  of  a  past  and  lower  state  of 
civilisation. 

The  cliief  distinction  in  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  two 
sexes  is  shewn  by  man's  attaining  to  a  higher  eminence,  in 
whatever  he  takes  up^  than  can  woman— whether  requiring 
deep  thought,  reason,  or  imagination,  or  merely  the  use  of  the 
senses  and  hands.  If  two  lists  were  made  of  the  most  eminent 
men  and  women  in  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  music  (inclusiyo 
both  of  composition  and  performance),  history,  science,  and 
philosophy,  with  half-a-dozen  names  under  each  subject,  the 
two  lists  would  not  bear  comparison.  We  may  also  infer,  from 
the  law  of  the  deviation  from  averages,  so  well  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Galton,  in  his  work  on  *  Hereditary  Genius,'  that  if  men  are 
capable  of  a  decided  pre-eminence  over  women  in  many  subjects, 
the  average  of  mental  power  in  man  must  be  above  that  of  woman. 

Amongst  the  half-human  progenitors  of  man,  and  amongst 
salvages,  there  have  been  struggles  between  the  males  during 
many  generations  for  the  possession  of  the  females.  But  mere 
Ixxiily  strength  and  size  would  do  little  for  victory,  unless 
absociated  with  courage,  perseverance,  and  determined  energy. 
With  social  animals,  the  young  males  have  to  pass  through 
many  a  contest  before  they  win  a  female,  and  the  older  males 
have  to  retain  their  females  by  renewed  battles.  They  have, 
also,  in  the  case  of  mankind,  to  defend  their  females,  as  well  as 
their  young,  from  enemies  of  all  kinds,  and  to  hunt  for  their  joint 
subsistence.  But  to  avoid  enemies  or  to  attack  them  with 
success,  to  capture  wild  animals,  and  to  fashion  weapons,  requires 
the  aid  of  the  higher  mental  faculties,  namely,  observation, 
reason,  invention,  or  imagination.  These  various  faculties  will 
thus  have  been  continually  put  to  the  test  and  selected  during 
manhood ;  they  will,  moreover,  have  been  strengthened  by  use 
during  this  same  period  of  life.  Consequently,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  often  alluded  to,  we  might  expect  that  they 
would  at  least  tend  to  be  transmitted  chiefly  to  the  male  oflspring 
at  the  corresponding  period  of  manhood. 

Now,  when  two  men  are  put  into  competition,  or  a  man  with 
a  woman,  both  possessed  of  every  mental  quality  in  equal  per- 
fection, save  that  one  has  higher  energy,  perseverance,  and 
courage,  the  latter  will  generally  beconie  more  eminent  in  every 
pursuit,  and  will  gain  the  ascendancy.^  He  may  be  said 
tc-*  possess  genius — for  genius  has  been  declaimed  by  a  great 

'*  J.  Stuart   Mill  remarks  ('The  "require  most  plodding,  and    long 

buSjectionof  Women,*  1869,  p.  122),  "hammering  at   single  thoughts.^ 

"The  things  in   which  man   most  What  is  this  but  energy  and  pcj* 

"excels    woman    are   those    which  severance? 
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authority  to  be  patience;  and  patience,  in  this  sense,  meana 
imfliuching,  undaunted  perseverance.  But  this  view  of  genius 
is  perhaps  deficient ;  for  without  the  higher  powers  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  reason,  no  eminent  success  can  be  gaiued  in  many 
subjects.  These  latter  faculties,  as  well  as  the  former,  will  have 
been  developed  in  man,  partly  through  sexual  selection, — that 
is,  through  the  contest  of  rival  males,  and  partly  through  natural 
selection, — that  is,  from  success  in  the  general  struggle  for  life ; 
and  as  in  both  cases  the  struggle  will  have  been  during  maturity, 
the  characters  gained  will  have  been  transmitted  more  fully  to 
tlie  male  than  to  the  female  offspring.  It  accords  in  a  striking 
manner  with  this  view  of  the  modification  and  re-inforcement  of 
many  of  our  mental  faculties  by  sexual  selection,  that,  firstly, 
they  notoriously  undergo  a  considerable  change  at  puberty,^ 
and,  secondly,  that  eunuchs  remain  throughout  life  inferior  in 
these  same  qualities.  Thus  man  has  ultimately  become  superior 
to  wouiau.  It  is,  indeed,  fortunate  that  the  law  of  the  equal 
transmission  of  characters  to  both  sexes  prevails  with  mammals; 
otherwiise  it  is  probable  that  man  would  have  become  as  superior 
in  mental  endowment  to  woman,  as  the  peacock  is  in  ornamental 
plumage  to  the  peahen. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tendency  in  characters 
acquired  by  either  sex  late  in  life,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  same 
sex  at  the  same  age,  and  of  early  acquired  characters  to  be 
transmitted  to  both  sexes,  are  rules  which,  though  general,  do 
not  always  hold.  If  they  always  held  good,  we  might  conclude 
(but  I  hero  exceed  my  proper  bounds)  that  the  inherited  effects 
of  the  early  education  of  boys  and  girls  would  be  transmitted 
equally  to  both  sexes ;  so  that  the  present  inequality  in  mental 
power  between  the  sexes  would  not  be  effaced  by  a  similar  course 
of  early  training ;  nor  can  it  have  been  caused  by  their  dissimilar 
early  training.  In  order  that  woman  should  reach  the  same 
standard  as  man,  she  ought,  when  nearly  adult,  to  be  trained  t^i 
energy  and  perseverance,  and  to  have  her  reason  and  imagination 
exercised  to  the  highest  point;  and  then  she  would  probably 
transmit  these  qualities  chiefly  to  her  adult  daughters.  All  women, 
however,  could  not  be  thus  raised,  unless  during  many  genera- 
tions those  who  excelled  in  the  above  robust  virtues  were 
married,  and  produced  offspring  in  larger  numbers  than  other 
women.  As  before  remarked  of  bodily  strength,  although  men 
do  not  now  fight  for  their  wives,  and  this  form  of  selection  has 
passed  away,  yet  during  manhood,  they  generally  undergo  a 
severe  struggle  in  order  to  maintain  themselves  and  their 
families;  and  this  will  tend  to  keep  up  or  even  increase  theii 

»  Maudsley,  'Mind  and  Body,*  p.  31. 
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there  is  a,  great  difference  between  the  aduit  Bexee,  in  Did  power 
of  th:ur  voices  aud  in  the  duvelopiueut  of  tlie  vocal  organs ;  and 
1  uppeara  to  have  inherited  this  difference  Irom  his  earl; 
progenitors.    His  vocal  cords  are  ahout  one-tiiird  longer  thitn  in 
),  or  than  in  boys;  and  emBEculation  produces  the  sanw 
>n  liim  as  on  the  lower  animals,  for  it  "  arrests  that  pro- 
"  rainent  growth  of  the  thyroid,  &c..  which  accompanies  the 
"  elongation  of  tlie  cords,""     With  respect  to  the  cause  uf  thi§ 
I  between  the  sesea,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the 
remarks  in  the  last  chapter  on  the  probable  effects  of  the  long- 
coutinned  nse  of  the  vocal  orgiuis  by  the  male  under  the  ex- 
citement of  love,  roge.  and  jealousy.    Acooi'ding  to  Sir  Duncan 
Gibb,™  the  voice  und  the  (bnn  of  the  laryns  differ  in  the  dtflerent 
races  of  mankind ;  but  with  the  Tartars,  Chinese,  iSc,  the  voice 
of  the  male  is  i=aid  not  to  differ  so  much  from  that  of  the  funuilg, 
as  in  most  otht 

The  capacity  and  love  for  singing  or  music,  though  not  a 
HesunI  cliaracter  in  man,  mast  not  here  be  passed  over.  AlthonKh 
inds  emitted  by  animals  of  all  kinds  serve  many  purpusm, 
u  strong  case  can  be  made  out,  tliat  the  voc.il  on>ans  were 
primarily  nsed  and  perfected  in  relation  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Bpecies.  Insects  and  some  few  spiders  are  the  lowest  animals 
whiah  voluntarily  produce  any  sound;  and  this  is  generally 
effected  by  the  aid  of  beautifully  constructed  sttidulating  ui^ans, 
which  are  often  confined  to  the  males.  The  sounds  thus  pro- 
duced consist,  I  believe  in  all  cases,  of  the  same  not*^  rejieafeil 
rhythmically  ;'"  and  this  is  sometimes  pleasing  oven  lo  the 
ears  of  man.  The  chief  and,  in  sonne  cases,  exclusive  purpose 
appears  to  be  either  to  call  or  charm  1  he  opposite  sex. 

The  sounds  produced  by  fishes  are  said  in  some  cases  to  l-e 
Diiulo  only  by  the  males  during  the  breeding-season.    All  the 
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air-breathing  Vertebrata  necessarily  possess  an  apparatus  for 
inhaling  and  expelling  air,  with  a  pipe  capable  of  being  closed 
at  one  end.  Hence  when  the  primeval  members  of  this  class 
were  strongly  excited  and  their  muscles  violently  contracted, 
pur]>oseless  sounds  would  almost  certainly  have  been  produced ; 
and  these,  if  they  proved  in  any  way  serviceable,  might  readily 
have  been  modified  or  intensified  by  the  preservation  of  properly 
adapted  variations.  The  lowest  Vertebrates  which  breathe  air 
arc  Amphibians;  and  of  these,  frogs  and  toads  possess  vocal 
organs,  which  are  incessantly  used  during  the  breeding-season, 
and  which  are  often  more  highly  developed  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female.  The  male  alone  of  the  tortoise  utters  a  noise,  and 
this  only  during  the  season  of  love  Male  alligators  roar  or 
bellow  during  the  same  season.  EvBryone  knows  how  much 
birds  use  their  vocal  organs  as  a  meai  s  of  courtship ;  and  some 
species  likewise  perform  what  may  be  called  insliumental  music. 
In  the  class  of  Mammals,  with  whiuh  we  are  here  more  par- 
ticularly concerned,  the  males  of  almost  all  the  species  use  their 
voices  during  the  breeding-season  much  more  than  at  any  other 
time;  and  some  are  absolutely  mute  exceptinj^  at  this  season. 
With  other  species  both  sexes,  or  only  the  ft  males,  use  their 
voices  as  a  lovc-cali.  Considering  there  facts,  and  that  the  vocal 
organs  of  some  quadrupeds  are  much  more  larg.ely  developed  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female,  either  permanently  or  temporarily 
during  the  breeding-season;  and  consiiermg  that  in  most  of  the 
lower  classes  the  sounds  produced  by  the  males,  serve  not  only 
to  call  but  to  excite  or  allure  the  female,  it  is  a  surprising  fact 
that  we  have  not  as  yet  any  good  evidence  that  these  organs  are 
used  by  male  mammals  to  charm  the  1  emale^.  The  Amei  icaii 
Mycetts  caraya  perhaps  forms  an  exception,  as  does  the  llylohaks 
uyilis,  an  ape  allied  to  man.  This  gibbon  has  an  extremely  loud 
but  musical  voice.  Mr.  Waterhouse  sti'.tes.  ^  "  It  appeared  to 
"  me  that  in  ascending  and  descending  tiie  scale,  the  intervals 
"  were  always  exactly  half-tones ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  highest 
'*  note  was  the  exact  octave  to  the  lowest.  The  quality  of  the 
"  notes  is  very  musical ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  good  violinist 
"  would  be  able  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  gibbon's  compo- 
•'  sition,  excepting  as  legards  its  loudness."  Mr.  Waterhouso 
then  gives  the  notes.  Professor  Owen,  who  is  a  musician,  con- 
firms the  foregoing  statement,  and  remarks,  though  erroneously, 
that  this  gibl>on  "alone  of  brute  mammals  may  be  said  to 
"  sing."    It  appears  to  be  much  excited  after  its  performanoa 

*^  Given  in    W.   C.  L.   Martin's     Owen,   *  Anatomy   of  Vertebrates, 
•  <  leneral  Introduct.  to  Nat.  Hist,  of     vol.  iii.  p.  600, 
Mamm.    Animals/    1841,   p.  432 ; 
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Dnfortmiately,  its  habits  have  never  been  closely  observed  in  a 
state  of  nature ;  but  from  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  it  isi 
probable  that  it  uses  its  musical  powers  more  especially  daring 
the  season  of  courtship. 

This  gibbon  is  not  the  only  species  in  the  genus  which  sings, 
for  my  son,  Francis  Darwin,  attentively  listened  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  to  H,  leuciscus  whilst  singing  a  cadence  of  three 
notes,  in  true  musical  intervals  and  with  a  clear  musical  tone. 
It  is  a  more  surprising  fact  that  certain  rodents  utter  musical 
sounds.  Singing  mice  have  often  been  mentioned  and  exhibited, 
but  imposture  has  commonly  been  suspected.  We  have,  how- 
ever, at  last  a  clear  account  by  a  well-known  observer,  the  Rev. 
S.  Lockwood,^*  of  the  musical  powers  of  an  American  specits, 
the  Hesperomys  coynatus,  belonging  to  a  genus  distinct  from  that 
of  the  English  mouse.  This  little  animal  was  kept  in  confine- 
ment, and  the  performance  was  repeatedly  heard.  In  one  of  the 
two  chief  songs,  "  the  last  bar  would  frequently  be  prolonged  to 
•'  two  or  three ;  and  she  would  sometimes  change  from  C  sharp 
"  and  D,  to  C  natural  and  D,  then  warble  on  these  two  notes 
"  awhile,  and  wind  up  with  a  quick  chirp  on  C  sharp  and  D. 
**  The  distinctness  between  the  semitones  was  very  marked,  and 
"  easily  appreciable  to  a  good  ear."  Mr.  Lockwood  gives  both 
songs  in  musical  notation;  and  adds  that  though  this  little 
mouse  "  had  no  ear  for  time,  yet  she  would  keep  to  the  key  ef  B 
"  (two  flats)  and  strictly  in  a  major  key."  ..."  Her  soft  clear 
**  voice  falls  an  octave  with  all  the  precision  possible ;  then  at  the 
"  wind  up,  it  rises  again  into  a  very  quick  trill  on  C  sharp 
"  and  D." 

A  critic  has  asked  how  the  ears  of  man,  and  he  ought  to  have 
added  of  other  animals,  could  have  been  adapted  by  selection  so 
as  to  distinguish  musical  notes.  But  this  question  shews  some 
confusion  on  the  subject ;  a  noise  is  the  sensation  resulting  from 
the  co-existence  of  several  aerial  "simple  vibrations"  of  various 
periods,  each  of  which  intermits  so  frequently  that  its  separate 
existence  cannot  be  perceived.  It  is  only  in  the  want  of  con- 
tinuity of  such  vibrations,  and  in  their  want  of  harmony  ./iter  .s*-, 
that  a  noise  differs  from  a  musical  note.  Thus  an  ear  to  l.e 
capable  of  discriminating  noises — and  the  high  importance  of 
this  power  to  all  animals  is  admitted  by  every  one — must  be  sen- 
sitive to  musical  notes.  We  have  evidence  of  this  capacity  even 
low  down  in  the  animal  scale:  thus  Crustaceans  arc  provided 
with  auditory  hairs  of  different  lengths,  which  have  been  seen  to 
vibrate  when  the  proper  musical  notes  are  struck.^*    As  stated 

»'  The     *  American     Naturalist,*         "  Helmholtz,  'Thebrie  Phy».  df 
1871,  p.  761.  k  Musiqne,'  1868,  p.  187. 
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in  a  previous  chapter,  similiar  observations  have  been  matle 
on  the  hairs  of  the  antennae  of  gnats.  It  has  been  positively 
asserted  by  good  observers  that  spiders  are  attracted  by  music. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  some  dogs  howl  when  hearing  par- 
ticular tones.^  Seals  apparently  appreciate  music,  and  their 
fondness  for  it "  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  often 
"  taken  advantage  of  by  the  hunters  at  the  present  day."  ^* 

Therefore,  as  far  as  the  mere  perception  of  musical  notes  is 
concerned,  there  seems  no  special  difficulty  in  the  case  of  man 
or  of  any  other  animal.  Helmholtz  has  explained  on  physio- 
logical principles  why  concords  are  agreeable,  and  discords  dis- 
agreeable to  the  human  ear;  but  we  are  little  concerned  with 
these,  as  music  in  harmony  is  a  late  invention.  We  are  more  con- 
cerned with  melody,  and  here  again,  according  to  Helmholtz,  it  is 
intelligible  why  the  notes  of  our  musical  scale  are  used.  The 
ear  analyses  all  sounds  into  their  component "  simple  vibrations,'* 
although  we  are  not  conscious  of  this  analysis.  In  a  musical 
note  the  lowest  in  pitch  of  these  is  generally  predominant,  and 
the  others  which  are  less  marked  are  the  octave,  the  twelfth, 
the  second  octave,  &c.,  all  harmonies  of  the  fundamental  pre- 
dominant note ;  any  two  notes  of  our  scale  have  many  of  these 
harmonic  over-tones  in  common.  It  seems  pretty  clear  then, 
that  if  an  animal  always  wished  to  sing  precisely  the  same  song, 
he  would  guide  himself  by  sounding  tliose  notes  in  succession, 
which  possess  many  over-tones  in  common — that  is,  he  would 
choose  for  his  song,  notes  which  belong  to  our  musical  scale. 

But  if  it  be  fui-tlier  asked  why  musical  tones  in  a  certain 
order  and  rhythm  give  man  and  other  animals  pleasure,  we 
can  no  more  give  the  reason  than  for  the  pleasantness  of  certain 
tastes  and  smells  That  they  do  give  pleasure  of  some  kind  to 
animals,  we  may  infer  from  their  being  produced  during  the 
season  of  courtship  by  many  insects,  spiders,  fishes,  amphibians, 
and  birds ;  for  unless  the  females  were  able  to  appreciate  such 
sounds  and  were  excited  or  charmed  by  them,  the  persevering 
efforts  of  the  males,  and  the  complex  structures  often  possessed 
by  them  alone,  would  be  useless ;  and  this  it  is  impossible  to 
Ixilieve. 

Human  song  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  basis  or  origin 
of  instrumental  music.  As  neither  the  enjoyment  nor  the 
capacity  of  producing  musical  notes  are  fiiculties  of  the  least 

^'  Several  accounts  have  been  another  instance  of  a  dog  always 
published  to  this  eti'ect.  Mr.  Peach  whining,  when  one  note  on  a  con- 
writes  to  me  that  he  has  repeatedly  certina,  which  was  out  of  tunc,  was 
found  that  an  old  dog  of  his  howls  played. 

«<7hen  B  flat  is  sounded  on  the  flute,         *♦  Mr.  K.  Brown,  in  *  Proc.  Zool 

and  to  DO  other  note.     1  may  add  Soc'  1868,  )>.  410. 
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ase  to  man  in  reference  tc  his  daily  habits  of  life,  they  must  be 
ranked  amongst  the  most  mysterious  with  which  ho  is  endowed. 
They  are  present,  though  in  a  very  rude  condition,  in  men  of  all 
races,  even  the  most  savage ;  but  so  different  is  the  taste  of  the 
several  races,  that  our  music  gives  no  pleasure  to  savages,  and 
their  music  is  to  us  in  most  cases  hideous  and  unmeaning.    Dr. 
Seemanu,  in  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject,"  "  doubts 
*  whether  even  amongst  the  nations  of  Western   Europe,  in- 
*'  tiraately  connected  as  they  are  by  close  and  frequent  inter- 
"  course,  the  music  of  the  one  is  interpreted  in  the  same  sense  by 
"  the  others.    By  travelling  eastwards  we  find  that  there  is  cer- 
**  tainly  a  different  language  of  music.    Songs  of  joy  and  dance- 
accompaniments  are  no  longer,  as  with  us,  in  the  major  keys, 
but  always  in  the  minor."    Whether  or  not  the  half-human 
progenitors  of  man  possessed,  like  the  singing  gibbons,  the 
capacity  of  producing,  and  therefore  no  doubt  of  appreciating, 
musical  notes,  we  know  that  man  possessed  these  faculties  at  a 
very  remote  period.    M.  Lnrtet  has  described  two  flutes,  made 
.  out  of  the  bones  and  horns  of  the  reindeer,  found   in  caves 
together  with  ilint  tools  and  the  remains  of  extinct  animals. 
The  arts  of  singing  and  of  dancing  are  also  very  ancient,  and 
are  now  practised  by  all  or  nearly  all  the  lowest  races  of  man.  J 

Poetry,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  offspring  of  song,  is  like- 
wise so  ancient,  that  many  persons  have  felt  astonished  that  it 
should  have  arisen  during  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have 
any  record. 

We  see  that  the  musical  faculties,  which  are  not  wholly  deficient 
in  any  race,  are  capable  of  prompt  and  high  development,  for  Hot- 
tentots and  Negroes  have  become  excellent  musicians,  although  in 
their  native  countries  they  rarely  practise  anything  that  we  should 
consider  music.  Schweinfurth,  however,  was  pleased  with  some 
of  the  simple  melodies  which  he  heard  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
But  there  is  nothing  anomalous  in  the  musical  faculties  lying 
dormant  in  man :  some  species  of  birds  which  never  naturally 
sing,  can  without  much  difficulty  lie  taught  to  do  so;  thus  a 
house-sparrow  has  learnt  the  song  of  a  linnet.  As  these  two 
species  are  clpsely  allied,  and  belong  to  the  order  of  Insessorcs, 
which  includes  nearly  all  the  singing-birds  in  the  world,  it  is 
possible  that  a  progenitor  of  the  sparrow  may  have  been  a 
songster.  It  is  more  remarkable  that  parrots,  belonging  lo 
a  group  distinct  from  the  Insessores,  and  having  differently 

»*  'Journal  of  Anthropolog.  See.'  cond  edition,  1869,  which    contain 

Oct.   1870,    p.  cIf.     See    also    the  an  admirable  accoant  of  the  hKbit/ 

several  later  chapters  in  Sir  John  of  savages. 
Lubbock's  *  Prehi«tonc  Times.*  se- 
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constiTicted  vocal  organs,  can  be  taught  not  only  to  speak,  but  to 
pipe  01  whistle  tunes  invented  by  man,  so  that  they  must  have 
some  musical  capacity.  Nevertheless  it  would  be  very  rash  to 
assume  that  parrots  are  descended  from  some  ancient  form  which 
was  a  songster.  Many  cases  could  be  advanced  of  organs 
and  instincts  originally  adapted  for  one  purpose,  having  been 
utilised  for  some  distinct  purpose.^*  Hence  the  capacity  for 
hijjh  musical  development,  which  the  savage  races  of  man 
possess,  may  be  due  either  to  the  practice  by  our  semi-human 
progenitors  of  some  rude  form  of  music,  or  simply  to  their 
having  acquired  the  proper  vocal  organs  for  a  different  purpose. 
But  in  this  latter  case  we  must  assume,  as  in  the  above  instance 
of  parrots,  and  as  seems  to  occur  with  many  animals,  that  they 
already  possessed  some  sense  of  melody. 

Music  arouses  in  us  various  emotions,  but  not  the  more 
terrible  ones  of  horror,  fear,  rage,  &c.  It  awakens  the  gentler 
feelings  of  tenderness  and  love,  which  readily  pass  into  devotion. 
In  the  Chinese  annals  it  is  said,  "Music  hath  the  power  of 
"  making  heaven  descend  upon  earth  "  It  likewise  stirs  up  in  us 
the  sense  of  triumph  and  the  glorious  ardour  for  war.  TheFe 
powerful  and  mingled  feelings  may  well  give  rise  to  the  sense 
of  sublimity.  We  cun  concentrate,  as  Dr.  Seemann  observes, 
greater  intensity  of  feeling  in  a  single  musical  note  than  in 
pages  of  writing.  It  is  probable  that  nearly  the  same  emotions, 
but  much  weaker  and  far  less  complex,  are  felt  by  birds  when 
the  male  pours  forth  his  full  volume  of  song,  in  rivalry  with 
other  males,  to  captivate  the  female.  Love  is  still  the  com- 
monest theme  of  our  songs.  As  Herbert  Spencer  remarks, 
"  music  arouses  dormant  sentiments  of  which  we  had  not 
"  conceived  the  possibility,  and  do  not  know  the  meaning;  or, 
'*  as  Richter  says,  tells  us  of  things  we  have  not  seen  nnd  shall 
"  not  see."  Conversely,  when  vivid  emotions  are  felt  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  orator,  or  even  in  common  speech,  musical  cadences 
and  rhythm  are  instinctively  used.  The  negro  in  Africa  when 
excited  often  bursts  forth  in  song;  "  another  will  reply  in  song, 
"  while  the  company,  as  if  touched  by  a  musical  wave,  murmur 


*  Since  this  chapter  was  printed, 
I  have  seen  a  Viiluable  article  by 
Mr.  (.'hauncey  Wright  (*  North 
Ainer.  Ileview,'  Oct.  1870,  page 
293),  who,  in  discussing  the  above 
subject,  remarks,  "  Tliere  are  many 
**  ci'nsequences  of  the  ultimate  laws 
**  or  uniformities  of  nature,  through 
**  which  the  acquisition  of  one  use- 
"  ful  power  will  bring  with  it  many 


"resulting  advantages  as  well  as 
"limiting  disadvantages,  actual  or 
"  possible,  which  the  principle  of 
"  utility  may  not  have  comprehended 
"  in  its  action."  As  I  have  attempted 
to  shew  in  an  early  chapter  of  this 
work,  this  principle  has  an  impor* 
tant  bearing  on  the  acquisition  by 
man  of  some  of  his  mental  charao 
teristica. 
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•'  a  chorus  in  perfect  unisjon."'^  Even  monkeys  express  strone 
feelings  in  different  tones— anger  and  impatience  by  low, — fear 
and  pain  by  high  notes.*^  The  sensations  and  ideafi  thus 
excited  in  us  by  music,  or  expressed  by  the  cadences  of  oratory, 
appear  from  their  vagueness,  yet  depth,  like  mental  reversitjns 
to  the  emotions  and  thoughts  of  a  long-past  age. 

All  these  facts  with  respect  to  music  and  impassioned  speech 
become  intelligible  to  a  certain  extent,  if  we  may  assume  that 
musical  tones  and  rhythm  were  used  by  our  half-human  an- 
cestors during  the  season  of  courtship,  when  animals  of  all  kinds 
are  excited  not  only  by  love,  but  by  the  strong  passions  of 
jealousy,  rivalry,  arid  triumph.  From  the  deeply-laid  principle  of 
inherited  associations,  musical  tones  in  this  case  would  be  likely 
to  call  up  vaguely  and  indefinitely  the  strong  emotions  of  a  long- 
past  age.  As  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  tbat  articulate 
speech  is  one  of  the  latest,  as  it  certainly  is  the  highest,  of  the 
arts  acquired  by  man,  and  as  the  instinctive  power  of  producing 
musical  notes  and  rhythms  is  developed  low  down  in  the  animal 
series,  it  would  be  altogether  opposed  to  the  principle  of  evolution, 
if  we  were  to  admit  that  man's  musical  capacity  has  been  deve- 
loped from  the  tones  used  in  impassioned  speech.  We  must 
suppose  that  the  rhythms  and  cadences  of  oratory  are  derived 
from  previously  developed  musical  powers.^'  We  can  thus 
understand  how  it  is  that  music,  dancing,  song,  and  poetry  are 
such  very  ancient  arts.  We  may  go  even  further  than  this, 
uiid,  as  remarked  in  a  former  chapter,  believe  that  musical  sounds 
afforded  one  of  the  bases  for  the  development  of  language."*^ 

■'  Winwood  Reade,  *The  Martyr-  the    opposite    sex.     Thus    musical 

dom    of  Man/    1872,    p.  441,   and  tones  became  firmly  associated  with 

*  African  Sketch  Book,*  1873,  vol.  ii.  some  ol'  the  strongest    pasi>ions  an 

p.  313.  animal  is  capable  ot'  feelings  and  are 

?•  Rengger,     *  Saugethiere     von  consequently  used  instinctively,  or 

Paraguay,'  s.  49.  through    association,    when    strong 

^  See  the  very  interesting  dis-  emotions  are  expressed  in  speech, 
cnssion  on  the  '  Origin  and  Function  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  oH'er  anv 
of  Music,*  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  satisfactory  explanation,  uor  Ciin  I, 
in  his  collected  *  Essays,*  1858,  p.  why  high  or  deep  notes  should  Ik» 
359.  Mr.  Spencer  comes  to  an  ex-  expressive,  both  with  man  and  the 
ftctly  opposite  conclusion  to  that  at  lower  animals,  of  certain  emotions, 
which  I  have  arrived.  He  con-  Mr.  Spencer  gives  also  an  in- 
cludes, as  did  Diderot  formerly,  that  teresting  discussion  on  the  relatiouf 
the  cadences  used  in  emotional  between  poetry,  recitative,  and  song 
ipeech  afford  the  foundation  from  *"  1  hnd  in  Lord  Monboddo*« 
which  music  has  been  developed;  'Origin  of  Language,*  vol. i.  (1774). 
whilst  I  conclude  that  musical  notes  p.  4(39,  that  Dr.  Blacklock  likewise 
and  rhythm  were  rirst  acquired  by  thought  "that  the  first  language 
the  male  or  female  progenitors  of  "among  men  was  music,  and  that 
mankind  for  the  sake  of  charming  "  b<!fore  our  ideas  W9re  exprcsjicd  bj 
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As  the  males  of  several  quadrumanous  animals  have  their 
vocal  organs  much  more  developed  than  in  the  females,  and  as  a 
gibbon,  ono  of  the  anthropomorphous  apes,  pours  forth  a  whole 
octave  of  musical  notes  and  may  be  said  to  sing,  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  progenitors  of  man,  either  the  males  or  females  or 
both  sexes,  before  acquiring  the  power  of  expressing  their  mutual 
love  in  articulate  language,  endeavoured  to  charm  each  other 
with  musical  notes  and  rhythm.  So  little  is  known  about  the 
use  of  the  voice  by  the  Quadrumana  during  the  season  of  love, 
that  we  have  no  means  of  judging  whether  the  habit  of  singing 
was  fii'st  acquired  by  our  male  or  female  ancestors.  Won  i  en 
are  generally  thought  to  possess  sweeter  voices  than  men,  and  as 
far  as  this  serves  as  any  guide,  we  may  infer  that  they  first 
acquired  musical  powers  in  order  to  attract  the  other  sex.*'  But 
if  so,  this  must  have  occurred  long  ago,  before  our  ancestors  had 
become  suflSciently  human  to  treat  and  value  their  women  merely 
as  useful  slaves.  The  impassioned  orator,  bard,  or  musician, 
when  with  his  varied  tones  and  cadences  he  excites  the  strongest 
emotions  in  his  hearers,  little  suspects  that  he  uses  the  same 
means  by  which  his  half-human  ancestors  long  ago  aroused  each 
other's  ardent  passions,  during  their  courtship  and  rivalry. 

The  Influencp  of  Beauty  in  determining  the  Marridf/es  of  Man' 
kin'L—hi  civilised  life  man  is  largely,  but  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively, influenced  in  the  choice  of  his  wife  by  external  appearance ; 
but  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  primeval  times,  and  our  only 
means  of  forming  a  judgment  on  this  subject  is  to  study  the 
habits  of  existing  semi-civilised  and  savage  nations.  If  it  can  bo 
shewn  that  the  men  of  different  races  prefer  women  having 
various  characteristics,  or  conversely  with  the  women,  wo  have 
then  to  enquire  whether  such  choice,  continued  during  many 
generations,  would  produce  any  sensible  effect  on  the  race, 
either  on  one  sex  or  both  according  to  the  form  of  inheritance 
which  has  prevailed. 

It  will  be  well  first  to  shew  in  some  detail  that  savages  pay  the 
greatest  attenticm  to  their  personal  appearance.**  That  they  have 


*'  articulate  sounds,  they  were  com- 
"  municated  by  tones,  varied  accord- 
"  ing  to  dirt'erent.  degrees  of  gravity 
"and  acuteness." 

^'  See  an  interestinsr  discussion 
on  this  subject  by  Hiickel,  *  Gene- 
relle  Morph,'  B.  ii.  1866,  s.  246. 

**  A  tull  and  excellent  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  savages  in  all 
TWirts  of  the  world  ornament  them- 


selves, is  given  by  the  Italian  tra- 
veller, Prof.  Mantegazza,  *  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  Viaggi  e  Studi,*  1867,  pp. 
5*25-545 ;  all  the  following  state- 
ments, when  other  references  are 
not  given,  are  taken  from  this  work. 
See,  also,  Waltz,  *  Introduct.  to 
Anthropolog.'  Eng.  transl.  vol.  i 
1863,  p.  275,  et  passim.  Lawrence 
also  gives  very  full    details  in  hii 
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a  passion  for  ornament  is  notorious ;  and  an  English  philosophei 
goes  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  clothes  were  first  made  for 
ornament  and  not  for  warmth.  As  Professor  Waitz  remarks, 
''  however  poor  and  miserable  man  is,  he  finds  a  pleasure  in 
*"  adorning  himself."  The  extrayagance  of  the  naked  Indians  of 
South  America  in  decorating  themselves  is  shewn  "  by  a  man  of 
large  stature  gaining  \.ith  difficulty  enough  by  the  labour  of  a 
fortnight  to  procure  in  exchange  the  c/i/ca  necessary  to  paint 
'*  himself  red  "  ^'  The  ancient  barbarians  of  Europe  during  the 
Beindeer  period  brought  to  their  caves  any  brilliant  or  singular 
objects  which  they  happened  to  find.  Savages  at  the  present 
day  everywhere  deck  themselves  with  plumes,  necklaces,  armlets, 
ear-rings,  &c.  They  paint  themselves  in  the  most  diversified 
manner.  "  if  painted  nations,"  as  Humboldt  observes,  "  had 
"  been  examined  with  the  same  attention  as  clothed  nations,  it 
•'  would  have  been  perceived  that  the  most  fertile  imagination 
*'  and  the  most  mutable  caprice  have  created  the  fashions  of 
**  painting,  as  well  as  those  of  garments." 

In  one  part  of  Africa  the  eyelids  are  coloured  black ;  in  another 
the  nails  are  coloured  yellow  or  purple.  In  many  places  the 
hair  is  dyed  of  various  tints.  In  different  countries  the  teeth  are 
stained  black,  red,  blue,  <&c.,  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  it  is 
thought  shameful  to  have  white  teeth  "  like  those  of  a  dog."  Not 
one  great  country  can  be  named,  from  the  Polar  regions  in  the 
north  to  New  Zealand  in  the  south,  in  which  the  aborigines  do 
not  tatino  themselves.  This  practice  was  followed  by  the  Jews 
of  old,  and  by  the  ancient  Britons.  In  Africa  some  of  the 
nativ<3s  tattoo  themselves,  but  it  is  a  much  more  common 
practice  to  raise  protuberances  by  nibbing  salt  into  incisions 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  body ;  and  these  are  considered  by 
the  mhabitants  of  Kordofan  and  Darfur  "  to  be  great  personal 
**  atti'actions.*'  In  the  Arab  countries  no  beauty  can  be  perfect 
until  the  cheeks  "or  temples  have  been  gashed.""  In  South 
America,  as  Humlx)ldt  remarks,  "  a  mother  would  be  accused  of 
"  culpable  indifference  towards  her  children,  if  she  did  not 
"  employ  artificial  means  to  shape  the  calf  of  the  leg  after  the 
"  fashion  of  the  couutry."    In  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  the 


*  Lectures  on  PhysiG  ogy,'  1822. 
Since  this  chapter  was  written  Sir 
J.  Lubbock  has  published  his  *  Origin 
of  Civilisalion/  1870,  in  which  there 
is  an  interesting  chapter  on  the 
present  subject,  and  from  wh'ch  (pp. 
4-2,  48)  1  have  taken  some  facts 
ibout  savage »  dyeing  their  teeth 
ind  hair,  ir.d  piercing  their  teeth. 


**  Humboldt,  *  Personal  Narrative,* 
Eng.  Translat.  vol.  iv.  p.  515 ;  on 
the  imagination  shewn  in  painting 
the  body,  p.  522 ;  on  modifying  tne 
form  oi  the  calf  of  the  leg,  p.  46*>. 

**  '  The  Nile  Tribntaries,'  1867, 
*The  Albert  N*yanza,'  1866,  vol.  i 
p.  218. 
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Blmpo  of  the  skull  was  formerly  modified  during  iufancy  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner,  as  is  still  the  case  in  many  placeSj 
and  such  deformitfes  are  considered  ornamental.  For  instance, 
the  savages  of  Colombia"*  deem  a  much  flattened  head  "an 
"  essential  point  of  beauty." 

The  hair  is  treated  with  especial  care  in  various  countries ;  it 
is  allowed  to  grow  to  full  length,  so  as  to  reach  to  the  ground,  or 
is  combed  into  "  a  compact  frizzled  mop,  which  is  the  Papuan's 
"  pride  and  glory." ""^  In  Northern  Africa  "a  man  requires  a 
"  period  of  from  eight  to  ten  years  to  perfect  his  coiffure."  With 
other  nations  the  head  is  shaved,  and  in  parts  of  South  America 
and  Africa  even  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  are  eradicated.  Tlio 
natives  of  the  Upper  Nile  knock  out  the  four  front  teeth,  saying 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  resemble  brutes.  Further  south,  the 
Batokas  knock  out  only  the  two  upper  incisors,  which,  as 
Livingstone*^  remarks,  gives  the  face  a  hideous  appearance, 
owing  to  the  prominence  of  the  lower  jaw ;  hut  these  people  think 
the  presence  of  the  incisors  most  unsightly,  and  on  beholding 
some  Europeans,  cried  out,  "  Look  at  the  great  teeth ! "  The 
chief  Sebituani  tried  in  vain  to  alter  this  fashion.  In  various 
parts  of  Africa  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  the  natives  file  the 
incisors  into  points  like  those  of  a  saw,  or  pierce  them  with 
holes,  into  which  they  insert  studs. 

As  the  face  with  us  is.  chiefly  admired  for  its  beauty,  so  with 
savages  it  is  the  chief  seat  of  mutilation.  In  all  quarters  of  the 
world  the  septum,  and  more  rarely  the  wings  of  the  nose  are 
pierced ;  rings,  sticks,  feathers,  and  other  ornaments  being  in- 
serted into  the  holes.  The  ears  are  everywhere  pierced  and 
similarly  ornamented,  and  with  the  Botocudos  and  Lenguas  of 
South  America  the  hole  is  gradually  so  much  enlarged  that  the 
lower  edge  touches  the  shoulder.  In  North  and  South  America 
and  in  Africa  either  the  upper  or  lower  lip  is  pierced ;  and  with 
the  Botocudos  the  hole  in  the  lower  lip  is  so  large  that  a  disc  of 
wood,  four  inches  in  diameter,  is  placed  in  it.  Mantegazza  gives 
a  curious  accoimt  of  the  shame  felt  by  a  South  American  native, 
and  of  the  ridicule  which  he  excited,  when  he.  sold  his  temhda, — 
the  large  coloured  piece  of  wood  which  is  passed  through  the 
hole.  In  Central  Africa  the  women  perforate  the  lower  lip  and 
wear  a  crystal,  which,  from  the  movement  of  the  tongue,  has  "  a 
**  wriggling  motion,  indescribably  ludicrous  during  conversation." 

**  Quoted     by   Prichard,    *Phys.  445.     On  the  coiffure  of  the  Afri- 

Hist,  of  Maukind,*  4th  edit.  vol.  i.  cans,   Sir    S.   Baker,    *Thp    Albert 

1851,  p.  321.  N'yanza,*  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

<«  On    the     Papuans,     Wallace,  *'  *  Travels,'  p.  533. 
The  Malay  Archipelago,*  vol.  ii.  p. 
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The  wife  of  the  chief  of  Latooka  told  Sir  S.  Baker «  that  Ladj 
Baker  "  would  be  much  improved  if  she  would  extract  her  four 
'*  front  teeth  from  the  lower  jaw,  and  wear  the  long  pointed 
'*  polished  crystal  in  her  under  lip."  Further  south  with  the 
Makalolo,  the  upper  lip  is  perforated,  and  a  large  metal  and 
bamboo  ring,  called  a  'peldS,  is  worn  in  the  hole.  "  This  caused 
**  the  lip  in  one  case  to  project  two  inches  beyond  the  tip  of  the 
*'  nose ;  and  when  the  lady  smiled  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
"  elevated  it  over  the  eyes.  '  Why  do  the  women  wear  these 
"  *  things  ? '  the  venerable  chief,  Chinsurdi,  was  asked.  Evidently 
"  surprised  at  such  a  stupid  question,  he  replied, '  For  beauty  I 
"  *  They  are  the  only  beautiful  things  women  have  ;  men  have 
'*  *  beards,  women  have  none.  What  kind  of  a  person  would  she 
"  *  be  without  the  pelele  ?  She  would  not  be  a  woman  at  all 
'* '  with  a  mouth  like  a  man,  but  no  beard.'  "*• 

Hardly  any  part  of  the  body,  which  can  be  unnaturally 
modified,  has  escaped.  The  amount  of  suffering  thus  caused 
must  have  been  extreme,  for  many  of  the  operations  require 
several  years  for  their  completion,  so  that  the  idea  of  their 
necessity  must  be  imperative.  The  motives  are  various;  the 
men  paint  their  lx)dies  to  make  themselves  appear  terrible  in 
battle;  certain  mutilations  are  connected  with  religious  rites, 
or  they  mark  the  nge  of  puberty,  or  the  rank  of  the  man,  or  they 
serve  to  distinguish  the  tribes.  Amongst  savages  the  same 
fashions  prevail  for  long  periods,^  and  thus  mutilations,  from 
whatever  cause  first  made,  soon  come  to  be  valued  as  distinctive 
marks.  But  self-adornment,  vanity,  and  the  admiration  ot 
others,  seem  to  be  the  commonest  motives.  In  regard  to  tattoo- 
ing, I  was  told  by  the  missionaries  in  New  Zealand,  that  when 
they  tried  to  persuade  some  girls  to  give  up  the  practice,  they 
answered,  "  We  must  just  have  a  few  lines  on  our  lips ;  else  when 
"  we  grow  old  we  shall  be  so  very  ugly."  With  the  men  of  New 
Zealand,  a  most  capable  judge*'  says, "  to  have  fine  tattooed  faces 
"  was  the  great  ambition  of  the  young,  both  to  render  themselves 
*'  attractive  to  the  ladies,  and  conspicuous  in  war."  A  star 
tattooed  on  tne  forehead  and  a  spot  on  the  chin  are  thought  by 
the  women  in  one  part  of  Africa  to  be  irresistible  attraction s.*=^ 


"  *The  Albert  N'yanza/  1866, 
vol.  i.  p.  217. 

*•  Livingstone,  *  British  Associa- 
tion,' 1860 ;  report  given  in  the 
•Athenaeum,*  July  7,  1860,  p.  29. 

*•  Sir  S.  Baher  (ibid.  vol.  i.  p. 
210)  speaking  uf  the  natives  of 
Central  Africa  says,  "every  tribe 
*'ha«   a  distinct    and    nnchp^nging 


"fashion  for  dr<»siDg  the  hair." 
See  Agassiz  (*  Journey  in  Brazil,' 
1868,  p.  318)  on  the  invariability 
of  the  tattooing  of  the  Amazonian 
Indians. 

"  Rev.  R.  Taylor,  *  New  Zealand 
and  its  Inhabitants,'  1855,  p.  152. 

^^  Mantegazza,  '  Viaggi  c  Stndi, 
p.  542. 
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In  most,  but  not  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  men  are  more 
ornamented  than  the  women,  and  often  in  a  different  manner ; 
Bom6times,  though  rarely,  the  women  are  hardly  at  all  orna- 
mented. As  the  women  are  made  by  savages  to  perform  the 
greatest  share  of  the  work,  and  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  eat 
the  best  kinds  of  food,  so  it  accords  with  the  characteristic 
selfishness  of  man  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  obtain,  or 
use  the  finest  ornaments.  Lastly,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as 
proved  by  the  foregoing  quotations,  that  the  same  fashions  in 
modifying  the  shape  of  the  head,  in  ornamenting  the  hair,  in 
painting,  tattooing,  in  perforating  the  nose,  lips,  or  ears,  in 
removing  or  fiUng  the  teeth,  &c.,  now  prevail,  and  have  long 
prevailed,  in  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  world.  It  is 
extremely  improbable  that  these  practices,  followed  by  so  many 
distinct  nations,  should  be  due  to  tradition  from  auy  common 
source.  They  indicate  the  close  similarity  of  the  mind  of  man, 
to  whatever  race  ho  may  belong,  just  as  do  the  almost  universal 
habits  of  dancing,  masquerading,  and  making  rude  pictures. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  admiration 
felt  by  savages  for  various  ornaments,  and  for  deformities  most 
unsightly  in  our  eyes,  let  us  see  how  far  the  men  are  attracted 
by  the  appearance  of  their  women,  and  what  are  their  ideas  of 
beauty.  I  have  heard  it  maintained  that  savages  are  quite 
indifferent  about  the  beauty  of  their  women,  valuing  them  solely 
as  slaves ;  it  may  therefore  be  well  to  observe  that  this  conclusion 
does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  care  which  the  women  take  in 
ornamenting  themselves,  or  with  their  vanity.  Burchell*^  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  a  Bush-woman  who  used  as  much 
grease,  red  ochre,  and  shining  powder  "  as  would  have  ruined 
"  any  but  a  very  rich  husband."  She  displayed  also  "  much 
**  vanity  and  too  evident  a  consciousness  of  her  superiority."  Mr. 
Win  wood  Reade  informs  me  that  the  negroes  of  the  West  Coast 
often  discuss  the  beauty  of  their  women.  Some  competent 
observers  have  attributed  the '  fearfully  common  practice  of 
infanticide  partly  to  the  desire  felt  by  the  women  to  retain  their 
good  looks.**  In  several  regions  the  women  wear  charms  and 
use  love-philters  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  men;  and  Mr. 
Brown  enumerates  four  plants  used  for  this  purpose  by  the 
women  of  North- Western  America." 

*»  *  Travels   in  S.  Africa/  1824,  •  Voyages,' &c.  torn.  H.  p.  110. 

rol.  i.  p.  414.  **  On  the  vegetable   productions 

**  See,    for    references,    Gerland  used  by  the  North-Westcrn  Ameri- 

LTeber  das  Aussterbcn  der  Naturvol-  can  Indians,  ^  Pharmaceutical  Jour* 

ser,*  1868,  s.  51.  53,  55 ;  also  Azara  nal,'  vol.  x. 
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Hearne,'*  an  excellent  observer,  who  lived  many  years  with  the 
American  Indians,  says,  in  speaking  of  the  women,  "Ask  a 
''  Northern  Indian  what  is  beauty,  and  he  will  answer,  a  broad 
"  Hat  face,  small  eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  three  or  four  broad 
**  hiack  lines  across  each  cheek,  a  low  forehead,  a  large  broad 
'  chin,  a  clumsy  hook  nose,  a  tawny  hide,  and  breasts  hanging 
*  down  to  the  belt."  Pallas,  who  visited  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  says  "  those  women  are  preferred  who  have 
"  tlie  Mandschu  form;  that  is  to  say,  a  broad  face,  high  cheek- 
"  bones,  very  broad  noses,  and  enormous  ears ; "  *^  and  Vogt 
remarks  that  the  obliquity  of  the  eye,  which  is  proper  to  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  is  exagp:erated  in  their  pictures  for  the 
purpose,  as  it "  seems,  of  exhibiting  its  beauty,  as  contrasted 
"  with  the  eye  of  the  red-haired  barbarians."  It  is  well  known, 
as  Hue  repeatedly  remarks,  that  the  Chinese  of  the  interior 
think  Europeans  hideous,  with  their  white  skins  and  prominent 
noses.  The  nose  is  far  from  being  too  prominent,  according  to  our 
ideas,  in  the  natives  of  Ceylon ;  yet  "  the  Chinese  in  the  seventh 
"  century,  accustomed  to  the  flat  features  of  the  Mongol  races, 
**  were  surprised  at  the  prominent  noses  of  the  Cingale.<se ;  and 
"  Thsang  described  them  as  having  '  the  beak  of  a  bird,  with  the 
*' '  body  of  a  man.* " 

Finlayson,  after  minutely  describing  the  people  of  Cochin 
China,  says  that  their  rounded  heads  and  faces  are  their  chief 
characteristics ;  and,  he  adds,  "  the  roundness  of  tlie  whole 
"  countenance  is  more  striking  in  the  women,  who  are  reckoned 
''  beautiful  in  proportion  as  they  display  this  form  of  face."  The 
Siamese  have  small  noses  with  divergent  nostrils,  a  wide  mouth, 
rather  thick  lips,  a  remarkably  large  face,  with  very  high  and 
broad  cheek-bones.  It  is,  therefore,  not  wonderful  that "  beauty, 
*'  according  to  our  notion  is  a  stranger  to  them.  Yet  they  con- 
*'  sider  their  own  females  to  be  much  more  beautiful  than  those 
"  ot  Europe."^8 

It  is  well  known  that  with  many  Hottentot  women  the 
i^osterior  part  of  the  body  projects  in  a  wonderful  manner ;  they 
are  steatopygous ;  and  Sir  Andrew  Smith  is  certain  that  this 
peculiarity  is  greatly  admired  by  the  men.**    He  once  saw  a 

furd  and  Finlayson,  *  Phys.  Hist,  of 
Mankind,'  vol.  iv.  pp.  534,  535. 

*•  Idem  illustrissimus  viator  dixit 
mihi  praecinctorium  vel  tabuiam 
foemince,  quod  nobis  teterrimum  est, 
quondam  permagno  astimari  ab 
hominibus  in  hie  gente.  Ni  nc  roi 
mutata  est,  et  censent  talem  con* 
formationem  minime  optandam  otiMb 
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*  A  Journey  fi-om  Prince  of 
Wales  Fort,'  8vo.  edit.  1796,  p.  89. 

*'  Quoted  by  Prichard,  '  Phys. 
Hist,  of  Mankind,'  3rd  edit.  vol.  iv. 
1R44,  p.  5l9;  Vogt,  *  Lectures  on 
Man,'  Kng.  translat.  p.  129.  On 
the  opinion  of  the  Chinese  on  the 
Cingalese,  H).  Tennent,  *  Ceylon,*  1859, 
vol.  ii.  p.  107. 

*•  Prichard  as  taken  from  Craw- 
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wmnsua  who  was  considered  a  beauty,  and  she  was  so  immensely 
developed  behind,  that  when  seated  on  level  ground  she  could 
not  rise,  and  had  to  push  herself  along  until  she  came  to  a  slope. 
tJome  of  the  women  in  various  negro  tribes  have  the  same  pecu- 
liarity ;  and,  according  to  Burton,  the  Somal  men  "  are  said  to 
•*  choose  their  wives  by  ranging  them  in  a  line,  and  by  picking 
"  her  out  who  projects  farthest  a  tergo.  Nothing  can  be  more 
"  hateful  to  a  negro  than  the  opposite  form."  ** 

"With  respect  to  colour,  the  negroes  rallied  Mungo  Park  on  the 
whiteness  of  his  skin  and  the  prominence  of  his  nose,  both  of 
which  they  considered  as  "  unsightly  and  unnatural  conform a- 
**  tions."  He  in  return  praised  the  glossy  jet  of  their  skins  and  the 
lovely  depression  of  their  noses ;  this  they  said  was,  **  honey- 
*'  mouth,"  neverthcU  ss  they  gave  him  food.  The  African  Moors, 
also,  *'  knitted  their  brows  and  seemed  to  shudder  "  at  the  white- 
ness of  his  skin.  On  the  eastern  coast,  the  negro  boys  when  they 
saw  Burton,  cried  out  "  Look  at  the  whito  man ;  does  he  not  look 
**  like  a  white  ape  ?  "  On  the  western  coast,  as  Mr.  Winwood 
Reade  informs  me,  the  negroes  admire  a  very  black  skin  more 
than  one  of  a  lighter  tint.  But  their  horror  of  whiteness  may  be 
attributed,  accx)rding  to  this  same  traveller,  partly  to  the  belief 
held  by  most  negroes  that  demons  and  spirits  are  white,  ^and 
partly  to  their  thinking  it  a  sign  of  ill-health, 

'J  he  Banyai  of  the  more  southern  part  of  the  continent  are 
negroes,  but "  a  great  many  of  them  are  of  a  light  coflfee-and-milk 
*'  colour,  and,  indeed,  this  colour  is  considered  handsome 
*'  throughout  the  whole  country ; "  so  that  here  we  have  a 
different  standard  of  taste.  With  the  Kafirs,  who  differ  much 
from  negroes,  "  the  skin,  except  among  the  tribes  near  Delagoa 
"  Bay,  is  not  usually  black,  the  prevailing  colour  being  a  mixture 
**  of  black  and  red,  the  most  common  shade  being  chocolate. 
"  Dark  complexions,  as  being  most  common  are  naturally  held  in 
"  the  highest  esteem.  To  be  told  that  he  is  light-coloured,  or 
**  like  a  white  man,  would  be  deemed  a  very  poor  compliment  by 
'*  a  Kafir.  I  have  heard  of  one  unfortunate  man  who  was  so  very 
"  fair  that  no  girl  would  marry  him."  One  of  the  titles  of  the 
Zulu  king  is  "  You  who  are  black."  ®^  Mr.  Galton,  in  speaking 
to  me  about  the  natives  of  S.  Africa,  remarked  that  their  ideas  of 

•<>  *  The  Anthropological  Review,*  Burtou's    statement   is   quoted   by 

KDvember,  18»>4,  p.  237.     For  ad-  Schaaff'hausen,  *  Archivfiir  Anthro- 

ditional  references,  see  Waitz,  *  In-  polog.'  1866,  s.  163.    On  the  Banyai, 

troduct.     to    Anthropology,'    Eng.  Livingstone,   *  Travels,*  p.  t$4.     On 

translat.  1863,  vol.  i.  p.  105.  the    Kafirs,   the    Rev.   J.   Shooter^, 

«'  Muago     Park's     *  Travels     in  *The  Kafirs  of  Natal  and  the  Zula 

Africa,*  4to.   1816,    pp.   /iS,    131.  Countnr,'  1867,  p.  1. 
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bennty  seem  very  different  from  ours ;  for  in  one  tribe  two  iUb, 
Blight,  and  pretty  girls  were  not  odmired  by  the  natives. 

Turning  to  otber  qnarters  of  the  world ;  in  Java,  a  joliow,  n;t 
a  white  girl,  is  considered,  accoi-ding  to  Madame  FA^O',  * 
beauty,  A  man  of  Cochin  Cliina  "spoke  with  contempt  oC  tb* 
"  wife  of  the  EDgUsb  Ambassador,  that  elie  had  wliito  teeth  Ukt 
"  a  dog,  and  a  rosy  colour  like  that  of  potato-flowers,"  W» 
have  Been  that  the  Cliinese  dislike  our  white  skin,  and  that  tha 
N.  Americana  admire  "  a  tawny  hide."  In  S.  Americu,  tho  Yun- 
CHriM.  who  inhabit  the  woodi.'d,  damp  slopes  of  the  easteni 
Corditlera,  are  remarkably  pale-coloured,  aa  their  name  in  their 
own  language  expresses ;  noverthelesa  they  consider  European 
women  as  very  inferior  to  their  own." 

In  seToral  of  the  triliea  of  North  America  the  hair  on  tho  head 
growB  to  a  wonderful  length;  andCatiJn  gives  a  curious  proof 
how  much  this  is  esteemed,  for  thu  chief  of  the  Crows  was 
elected  to  this  office  from  baying  the  longest  hair  of  any  man  in 
the  tribe,  namely  ten  foet  and  seven  inches.  The  ^ymaras  and 
Quioliuns  of  S.  America,  likewise  have  very  long  haii;  and  this, 
us  Mr.  D.  Forbes  informs  me,  ia  so  much  valued  aa  a  beauty, 
that  cutting  it  off  was  the  severest  punishment  which  he  cotild 
inflict  on  them.  In  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  halvos  ot 
tho  continent  the  nativOB  sometimeH  increase  the  apparent  length 
of  their  liair  by  weaving  into  it  fibrous  substances.  Although 
the  hur  on  the  head  is  thus  cherished,  that  on  the  face  is  con- 
sidered by  the  North  American  Indians  "as  very  vulgar,"  and 
every  hair  ia  oai'ofnlly  eradicated.  This  practice  prevails 
throughout  the  Ameiican  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island  in 
the  north  to  Tiurra  del  Fuego  in  the  south.  When  York 
Minster,  a  Fnegian  on  board  the  '  Beagle,'  was  taken  bock  to 
Ilia  country,  the  natives  told  him  ho  ought  to  pull  out  the  few 
short  hairs  on  his  face.  They  also  threatened  a  young  missionary, 
who  was  left  for  a  time  with  them,  to  strip  him  naked,  and 
pluck  the  hairs  from  his  face  and  body,  yet  he  was  far  from  being 
a  hairy  man.  This  fashion  is  carried  so  For  that  the  Indians  of 
Paraguay  eradicate  their  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  saying  that 
ihey  do  not  wish  to  be  like  horseB."" 

"  Fur   ihe    JnraDt   nod   CovhiD-  G.  Calliu,  3rd  edit.  1843,  rol.  1.  p. 

C'hlneH,  itt  Wuitz,    -Introdurt.  to  46;  vol.  li.  p.  327.     On  Iha  DatlVM 

Anlhiopologj,'  Kng.  Ij.iiiiImi.  vol.  1.  of    VnacoUTOrV  liilasd.  fca  Sprotl, 

[>.    JiOS.     On    the     runi-cnms,    A.  'Snii»  und  Studie)  of  3iiinii!«  UA^ 

■I'Orligav,  a>  qiiotrd    ia    Prirhnrd,  1HH8,    p.    V>.     Oa   th<    Indiaa*  | 

'  Php.  Ilitt.  of  Mnuklnd,'  vol.  T.  3rd  PnrBeiin<r,  Aimn,  ■  Vojrug*!,'  t- 

adit,  n  476,  p.  105. 

**  'MlUth  American  ladlani.'  by 
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It  is  remarkable  that  throughout  the  world  the  races  which 
are  almost  completely  destitute  of  a  beard,  dislike  hairs  on  the 
face  and  body,  and  take  pains  to  eradicate  them.  The  Kalmucks 
are  beardless,  and  they  are  well  known,  like  the  Americans,  to 
pluck  out  all  straggling  hairs ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  Polynesiars, 
Bome  of  the  Malays,  and  the  Siamese.  Mr.  Veitch  states  that  the 
Japanese  ladies  "  all  objected  to  our  whiskers,  considering  them 
"  very  ugly,  and  told  us  to  cut  them  oflf,  and  be  like  Japanese 
**  men."  The  New  Zealandors  have  short,  curled  beards ;  yet 
they  formerly  plucked  out  the  hairs  on  the  face.  They  had  a 
saying  that  "  there  is  no  woman  for  a  hairy  man ;"  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  fashion  has  changed  in  New  Zealand,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  presence  of  Europeans,  and  I  am  assured  that 
beards  are  now  admired  by  the  Maories.** 

On  the  other  hand,  bearded  races  admire  and  greatly  value 
their  beards ;  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  every  part  of  the  body 
had  a  recognised  value ;  "  the  loss  of  the  beard  being  estimated 
"  at  twenty  shillings,  while  the  breaking  of  a  thigh  was  fixed  at 
*'  only  twelve."**  In  the  East  men  swear  solemnly  by  their 
beards  We  have  seen  that  Chinsurdi,  the  chief  of  the  Makalolo 
in  Africa,  thought  that  beards  were  a  great  ornament.  In  the 
Pacific  the  Fijian's  beard  is  "profuse  and  bushy,  and  is  his 
**  greatest  pride ; "  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  archi- 
pelagoes of  Tonga  and  Samoa  are  "  beardless,  and  abhor  a  rough 

chin."  In  one  island  alone  of  the  Ellice  group  "  the  men  are 
heavily  bearded,  and  not  a  little  proud  thereof."  " 

We  thus  see  how  widely  the  different  races  of  man  differ  in 
their  taste  for  the  beautiful.  In  every  nation  suflSciently  ad- 
vanced to  have  made  eflSgies  of  their  gods  or  of  their  deified 
rulers,  the  sculptors  no  doubt  have  endeavoured  to  express  their 
highest  ideal  of  beauty  and  grandeur.®^  Under  this  i)oint  of  view 
it  is  well  to  compare  in  our  mind  the  Jupiter  or  Apollo  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  statues ;  and  these  with 
the  hideous  bas-reliefs  on  the  ruined  buildings  of  Central 
America. 

I  have  met  with  very  few  statements  opposed  to  this  conclusion. 


u 
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***  On  the  Siamese,  Prichard,  ibid. 
Tol.  iv.  p.  533.  On  the  Japanese, 
Veitch  in  *  Gardeners*  Chronicle,' 
1860,  p.  1104.  On  the  New  Zea- 
^anders.  Mantegazza,  *  Viaggi  e 
Stadi/  1867,  p.  626.  For  the  other 
nations  mentioned,  see  references  in 
Lawrence,  *  Lectures  on  Physiology,* 
&JC.  18'22,  p  272. 

«»  Lnbbock,  *OrigJa  of  Civilisa- 


tion,' 1870,  p.  321. 

**  Dr.  Barnard  Davis  quotes  Mr. 
Prichard  and  others  for  these  facta 
in  regard  to  the  Polynesians,  in 
'  Anthropological  Review/  April, 
1870,  p.  185,  191. 

"'  Ch.  Comte  has  remarks  to  thij 
effect  in  his  *  Traits  de  L^gislatvin. 
3rd  edit.  Ifi37.  p.  136. 


sir.  Winwood  Beivde,  however,  who  has  bad  ample  oppnr- 
timities  for  observation,  not  oiil  j  with  the  negroes  of  the  Went 
Coast  of  Africa,  but  with  those  of  the  interior  who  have  ne»e* 
asBiMi'ated  with  Enropeans,  ia  convinced  that  their  ideas  of 
Ixhiiit;  ai'e  on  ihe  n^hote  the  Game  as  ours ;  and  Dr.  Rohlfe  wiitus 
to  mo  to  the  same  effect  with  respect  to  Bornn  and  the  coimtries 
ji.habited  by  the  Pullo  tribes.  Mr.  Eeade  found  that  he  agreed 
with  the  negroes  in  their  estimation  of  the  beauty  of  the  nativa 
girls ;  and  that  their  appreciation  of  the  beanty  of  European 
womeii  corresponded  with  oars.  They  admire  long  hair,  and 
line  artiRdal  means  to  make  it  appear  abundant ;  they  admire 
also  a  beard,  though  thoraselves  Tery  scantily  provided.  Mr. 
Beoda  feels  doubtfnl  what  kind  of  nose  ia  most  appreciated  r  a 
^rl  has  been  heard  to  say,"  I  do  not  want  to  marry  him,  he  has 
■■■  got  no  nose ;"  oud  this  shews  that  a  very  flat  nose  is  not  admired. 
We  should,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  the  depreesed,  broad 
noses  and  projecting  jaws  of  the  negroes  of , the  West  Coast  ore 
exeoptional  types  with  the  inhabitants  of  Africa.  Notwithstand- 
ing  the  foregoing  statements,  Mr.  Ifeade  admits  that  negroes 
"  do  not  liife  the  colour  of  our  skin ;  they  look  on  blue  eyes  with 
"  aversion,  and  they  think  onr  noses  too  long  and  our  lips  too 
"  thin."  He  does  not  think  it  probable  that  negroes  would  ever 
prefer  the  most  txiantiful  European  woman,  on  the  reei-e  grotindti 
of  physical  adiuirntion,  to  a  good-looking  n^ress." 

The  general  truth  of  the  principle,  long  ago  insisted  on  by 
Humboldt,^'  that  mim  admires  and  often  tries  to  exaggerate 
whatever  characters  nature  may  have  given  him,  is  shewn  in 
many  ways.  The  practice  of  beardless  races  extirpating  every 
trace  of  a  beard,  and  often  all  the  hairs  on  the  body,  affords  one 
illustration.  The  skull  has  l>een  grtntly  modified  during  ancient 
and  modem  times  by  many  nations;  and  there  can  be  little 
douht  that  this  has  been  practised,  especially  in  N.  and  S. 
America,  in  order  to  esaggeraie  some  natartvl  and  admired 
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peculiarity.  Many  American  Indians  are  known  to  admire  a  head 
so  extremely  flattened  as  to  appear  to  us  idiotic.  The  natives  on 
the  north-western  coast  compress  the  head  into  a  pointed  cone ; 
and  it  is  their  constant  practice  to  gather  the  hair  into  a  knot  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  for  the  sake,  as  Dr.  Wilson  remarks, "  of 
"  inoreasing  the  apparent  elevation  of  the  favourite  conoid  form.*' 
The  inhabitants  of  Arakhan  "  admire  a  broad,  smooth  forehead, 
"  and  in  order  to  produce  it,  they  fasten  a  plate  of  lead  on  the 
"  heads  of  the  ne\^  -bom  children."  On  the  other  hand, "  a  broad, 
"  well-rounded  occiput  is  considered  a  great  beauty "  by  the 
natives  of  the  Fiji  islands.*^** 

As  with  the  skull,  so  with  the  nose ;  the  ancient  Huns  during 
the  age  of  Attila  were  accustomed  to  flatten  the  noses  of  their 
infants  with  bandages,  "  for  the  sake  of  exaggerating  a  natural 
"  conformation.'*  With  the  Tahitians,  to  be  called  long-nose  is 
considered  as  an  insult,  and  they  compress  the  noses  and  fore- 
heads of  their  children  for  the  sake  of  beauty.  The  same  holds 
with  the  Malays  of  Sumatra,  the  Hottentots,  certain  Negroes, 
and  the  natives  of  Brazil.'^  The  Chinese  have  by  nature  un- 
usually small  feet ;  "^^  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  women  of 
the  iipper  classes  distort  their  feet  to  make  them  still  smaller. 
Lastly,  Humboldt  thinks  that  the  American  Indians  prefer 
colouring  their  bodies  with  red  paint  in  order  to  exaggerate 
their  natural  tint ;  and  until  recently  European  women  added 
to  their  naturally  bright  coloiirs  by  rouge  and  white  cosmetics ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  barbarous  nations  have  generally 
had  any  such  intention  in  painting  themselves. 

In  the  fashions  of  our  own  dress  we  see  exactly  the  same 
principle  and  the  same  desire  to  carry  every  point  to  an  extreme ; 
we  exhibit,  also,  the  same  spirit  of  emulation.  But  the  fashions 
of  savages  are  far  more  permanent  than  ours ;  and  whenever 
their  bodies  are  artificially  modified,  this  is  necessarily  the  case. 
The  Arab  women  of  the  Upper  Nile  occupy  about  three  days  in 
dressing  their  hair ;  they  never  imitate  other  tribes, "  but  simply 


•"  On  the  skulls  of  the  Ameiican 
tribes,  see  Nott  aad  Gliddon,  'Types 
of  Mankind,'  1854,  p.  440 ;  Prichard, 
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3rtL  edit.  p.  321 ;  on  the  natives  of 
Arakhan,  ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  537. 
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Smithsonian  Institution,  1863,  p. 
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"  vie  with  each  other  in  the  euperlatireneBS  of  their  own  stjlo." 
Dr.  WIIbou,  in  spealring  of  the  comprufiBed  skolis  of  varirnui 
American  laces,  adds,  "  such  usages  are  among  the  least  cnidi- 
■■  cable,  and  long  survive  the  shock  of  reToliitions  that  cbaDga 
"  dynasties  and  efiiice  more  important  national  pecaliarities."" 
Tho  some  principle  comes  into  plaj  in  the  art  of  breeding; 
and  we  can  thus  understand,  aa  I  have  eleewhere  explained," 
the  wonderful  development  of  the  many  races  of  anunala  and 
plnnls,  which  have  l>eeu  kept  merely  for  ornament.  Fancien 
alwitys  wish  each  chonioter  to  be  somewhat  increased ;  they  dn 
not  admire  a  medium  standard ;  tho;  certainly  do  not  desire 
tuiy  great  and  abrupt  change  in  the  character  of  their  breeds; 
they  admire  Hoioly  what  they  are  accustomed  to,  hnt  Ihej 
ardently  desire  to  see  each  characteristio  feature  a  little  more 
dove  loped. 

Tho  nenses  of  man  and  of  the  lower  animals  seem  to  be  so 
cnufititiited  that  hrilliont  colours  and  certain  forms,  as  well  as 
liarmonious  and  rhythmical  sounds,  give  pleasure  and  are  called 
lieautiful;  but  why  this  should  he  so,  we  know  not.  It  is 
certainly  not  true  that  there  is  in  the  mind  of  man  any  universal 
Btandard  of  heanty  with  respect  to  the  human  body.  It  is, 
however,  possibln  that  certain  tastes  may  in  the  course  of  timo 
become  inherited,  though  there  is  no  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
belief;  and  if  so,  each  race  would  possoss  its  own  innate  ideAl 
standard  of  beauty.  It  has  been  argued"  that  ugliness  consists 
in  an  approach  to  the  structure  of  the  lower  animals,  and  no 
dotilit  this  is  partly  true  with  the  more  cirilieed  nations,  in 
which  intellect  is  highly  appreciated ;  but  this  explanation  will 
hardly  apply  to  alt  forms  of  ugliness.  The  men  of  each  race 
prefer  what  they  are  accnstomed  to;  they  cannot  endure  any 
great  change ;  but  they  like  variety,  and  admire  each  cha- 
racteristic carried  to  a  moderate  extreme."  Men  accustomed  to 
a  nearly  oval  face,  to  straight  and  regular  features,  and  to  bright 
colours,  ndmire,  as  we  Europeans  know,  these  points  when 
strongly  developed.  On  the  other  hand,  men  oecustomed  to 
a  broad  face,  with  high  cheek-bones,  a  depressed  noee,  and  a 
block  skin,  admire  these  peculiarities  when  strongly  mark^'d. 
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Ko  doubt  characters  of  all  kinds  ina}'  be  too  much  developed 
for  beauty.  Hence  a  perfect  beauty,  which  implies  many 
characters  modified  in  a  particular  manner,  will  be  in  every 
race  a  prodigy.  As  the  great  anatomist  Bichat  long  ago  said, 
if  every  one  were  cast  in  the  same  mould,  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  beauty.  If  all  our  women  were  to  become  as 
beautiful  as  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  we  should  for  a  time  be 
charmed ;  but  we  should  soon  wish  for  variety ;  and  as  soon  as 
we  had  obtained  variety,  we  should  wish  to  see  certain  cha- 
racters a  Uttle  exaggerated  beyond  the  then  existing  common 
standard. 

CHAPTER  XX. 
Secondary  Sexual  Characters  of  Man — contintted. 

On  the  effects  of  the  continued  selection  of  women  according  to  a  different 
standard  of  beauty  in  each  race— On  the  causes  which  interfere  with 
sexual  selection  in  civilised  and  savage  nations — Conditions  favourable 
to  sexual  selection  during  primeval  times— On  the  manner  of  action 
of  sexual  selection  with  mankind — On  the  women  in  savage  tribes  hav- 
ing some  power  to  choose  their  husbands — Absence  of  hair  on  the  body, 
and  development  of  the  beard — Colour  of  the  skin — Summary. 

"We  liave  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  with  all  barbarous  races 
ornaments,  dress,  and  external  appearance  are  highly  valued; 
and  that  the  men  judge  of  the  beauty  of  their  women  by  widely 
different  standards.  We  must  next  inquire  whether  this  pre- 
ference and  the  consequent  selection  during  many  generations  of 
those  women,  which  appear  to  the  men  of  each  race  the  most 
attractive,  has  altered  the  character  either  of  the  females  alone, 
or  of  both  sexes.  With  mammals  the  general  rule  appears 
to  be  that  characters  of  all  kinds  are  inherited  equally  by  the 
males  and  females;  we  "might  therefore  expect  that  with  man- 
kind any  characters  gained  by  the  females  or  by  the  males 
through  sexual  selection,  would  commonly  be  transferred  to  the 
offspring  of  both  sexes.  If  any  change  has  thus  been  effected,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  different  races  would  be  differently 
modified,  as  each  has  its  own  standard  of  beauty. 

With  mankind,  especially  with  savages,  many  causes  interfere 
with  the  action  of  sexual  selection  p.s  far  as  the  bodily  frame  is 
concerned.  Civilised  men  are  largely  attracted  by  the  mental 
charms  of  women,  by  their  wealth,  t.nd  especially  by  their  social 
position ;  for  men  rarely  many  into  a  much  lower  rank.  The 
men  who  succeed  in  obtaining  the  more  beautiful  women,  will' 
not  have  a  better  chance  of  leaving  a  long  line  of  descendants 
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th&D.  other  moa  with  plainer  wives,  save  Ihtt  few  who  begnealttfi 
their  fortunes  accoi'diiig  to  priiQogturtnre.  With  respect  to  Uu^ 
opposite  form  of  selection,  namely  of  the  more  attractive  men  by 
m,  although  in  civiliBed  nations  women  have  free  o 
almost  free  choice,  which  ja  not  the  case  with  tarbarons  rnccfl, 
yet  their  choice  is  largely  influenced  b;  the  eodal  position  and 
wealth  of  the  meu ;  and  the  (>UGceEs  of  the  latter  in  life  depends 
much  on  their  intellectual  powers  and  energy,  or  on  the  fruits  of 
these  same  powers  in  their  forefnthers.  Ko  excuse  is  needed  for 
treating  this  Euhjcct  in  Bome  detail ;  for,  as  the  Gerioau  philo- 
fiopher  Schopeiihauer  rcraurks,  "  the  final  aim  of  all  love 
"  intriguefi,  be  they  comic  or  tragic,  is  really  of  more  imporlance 
"  thau  all  other  ends  in  human  life.  What  it  all  turus  npon  is 
"  nothing  less  than  the  composition  of  tbe  nest  generation.  .  .  . 
"  It  is  not  the  weal  or  woe  of  any  one  Indivldnal,  hut  that  of  the 
"  human  race  to  come,  which  is  hero  at  sfake."' 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  in  certain  civilised 
and  semi-civiliiied  naiione  sexual  selectton  lius  e&ected  soroe- 
thing  in  modifying  the  Iwdily  frame  of  some  of  the  members. 
Many  persous  are  convinced,  as  it  appears  to  me  with  justice, 
that  our  arislooraoy,  including  under  this  term  all  wealtliy 
femilies  in  wMch  primogeniture  has  long  prevailed,  from  having 
ohosciL  during  many  generations  from  all  classes  the  more  beau- 
tiful women  as  their  wives,  have  become  handsomer,  according 
to  the  European  standard,  than  the  middle  classes;  yet  the 
middle  classes  are  placed  under  equally  favourable  conditions  of 
life  for  the  perfect  development  of  the  body.  Cook  remarks  that 
the  superiority  in  personal  appearance  "  which  is  observable  in 
" "  3  in  all  the  other  JalsJids  (of  the  Pacific)  is 
"  found  in  the  Sandwich  islands ; "  but  this  may  be  chiefly  due 
to  tlieir  better  food  and  manner  of  life. 

The  old  traveller  Chardin,  in  describing  the  Fetsions,  says 
their  "  blood  is  now  highly  refined  by  frequent  intermix turee 
**  with  tbe  Georgians  and  Circassians,  two  nations  which  Borpass 
"  all  the  world  in  personal  beauty.  There  is  hardly  a  man  of 
"  rank  in  Persia  who  is  not  born  of  a  Georgian  or  Circassian 
"  mother."  He  adds  that  they  inherit  their  beauty,  "not  from 
"  their  ancestore,  for  without  the  above  mistuce,  the  men  of 
•  I'ftnk  in  Persia,  who  are  dwcenilanls  of  tbe  Tartars,  would  be 
"  extremely  ugly."'    Here  is  a  more  curious  case;  the  ptieateesea 

'  'Schopenhniierund  DarwiDiiin,'  &c.  1823,  p.  303},  who  ntlribDU*    . 
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who  attended  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  at  SanGiuliano  in 
Sicily,  were  selected  for  their  beauty  out  of  the  whole  of  Greece 
they  were  not  vestal  virgins,  and  Quatrefages,^  who  states  the 
foregoing  fact,  says  that  the  women  of  San-Giuliano  are  now 
famous  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the  island,  and  are  sought  \y 
artists  as  models.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  evidence  in  all  the 
above  cases  is  doubtful. 

The  following  case,  though  relating  to  savages,  is  well  wort  h 
giving  from  its  curiosity.  Mr.  Win  wood  Eeade  informs  me  that 
the  Jollofs,  a  tribe  of  negroes  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  *'  are 
"  remarkable  for  their  uniformly  fine  appearance."  A  friend  of 
his  asked  one  of  these  men,  *'  How  is  it  that  every  one  whom  I 
**  meet  is  so  fine-looking,  not  only  your  men,  but  your  women  T 
The  Jollof  answered,  "  It  is  very  easily  explained :  it  has  always 

been  our  custom  to  pick  out  our  worse-looking  slaves  and  to 

sell  them."  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  with  all  savages, 
female  slaves  serve  as  concubines.  That  this  negro  should  havo 
attributed,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  fine  appearance  of 
his  tribe  to  the  long-continued  elimination  of  the  ugly  women  is 
not  so  sui-prising  as  it  may  at  first  appear ;  for  I  have  elsewhere 
shewn  *  that  negroes  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  selection 
in  the  breeding  of  their  domestic  animals,  and  I  could  give  from 
Mr.  Eeade  additional  evidence  on  this  head. 

The  Causes  which  prevent  or  check  the  Action  of  Sexual  Selection 
with  Savages. — The  chief  causes  are,  first,  so-called  communal 
marriages  or  promiscuous  intercourse ;  secondly,  the  consequences 
of  female  infanticide ;  thirdly,  early  betrothals ;  and  lastly,  the 
low  estimation  in  which  women  are  held,  as  mere  slaves.  These 
four  points  must  be  considered  in  some  detail. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  long  as  the  pairing  of  man,  or  of  any 
other  animal,  is  left  to  mere  chance,  with  no  choice  exerted  by 
either  sex,  there  can  be  no  sexual  selection ;  and  no  effect  will  be 
produced  on  the  offspring  by  certain  individuals  having  had  an 
advantage  over  others  in  their  courtship.  Now  it^  is  asserted 
that  there  exist  at  the  present  day  tribes  which  practise  what 
Sir.  J.  Lubbock  by  courtesy  calls  communal  marriages :  that  is, 
all  the  men  and  women  in  the  ti'ibe  are  husbands  and  wives  to 
one  another.  The  licentiousness  of  many  savages  is  no  doubt 
astonishing,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  more  evidence  is  requisite, 
before  we  fully  admit  that  their  intercourse  is  in  any  case  pro- 
miscuous.   Nevertheless  all  those  who  have  most  closely  studied 

•  *  Anthropologic,*  *  Revue  des  Plants  under  Domestication/  vol.  i. 
Cours   Scientifiques/  Oct.  1868,  p.     p.  207. 
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*  'The  Variation  of  Animals  and     Civilisation,'  1870,  chap,  iii   esoeci- 
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the  sabject,'  ami  wlioso  judgment,  is  worOi  mnch  more  than  iniuo, 
believe  that  communal  marriage  (this  expreesion  being  Tariously 
guarded)  was  tlie  original  and  univerKal  form  throughout  tby 
world,  including  therein  the  intermarriago  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  late  Sir.  A.  Smith,  who  had  travelled  widely  in  8.  Africa,  and 
knew  much  about  the  habits  of  savages  there  and  elsewhere,  es- 
pnissed  to  mo  the  strongest  opinion  tliut  uo  race  exists  in  wliich 
woman  is  considered  as  the  property  of  the  community.  I  believe 
that  his  judgment  was  largely  determined  by  what  is  implied  by 
the  term  marriage.  Throughout  the  fullowing  discuHsion  I  use 
the  term  in  the  some  sense  as  when  naturalists  speak  of  animals 
R.t  monogamous,  meaning  thereby  that  the  male  is  accepted  by  or 
choo^a  a  single  female,  and  lives  with  her  either  during  the 
breeding-season  or  for  the  whole  year,  keeping  possession  of 
her  by  the  law  of  might ;  or,  as  when  they  speak  of  a  polygamous 
species,  meaning  that  the  male  lives  with  several  females.  This 
kind  of  marriage  is  all  that  conccms  us  here,  as  it  stuBces  for 
the  work  of  sexual  selection.  But  I  know  that  some  of  Uio 
writers  above  referi'ed  to,  imply  by  the  terra  marriage,  a  recog- 
nised right,  protected  by  the  tribe. 

The  indirect  evidence  in  favour  of  the  belief  of  the  former 
prevalence  of  commnnal  marriages  is  strong,  and  rests  chiefly  on 
the  terms  of  relationship  wliich  ore  employed  between  the 
membersof  the  same  tribe,  implying  a  connection  with  the  tribe, 
and  not  with  either  parent.  But  the  subject  is  too  large  and 
complex  for  oven  an  abstract  to  be  here  given,  and  I  will  confine 
myself  to  a  few  remarks.  It  is  evident  in  the  case  of  such 
marriages,  or  where  the  marriage  tie  is  very  loose,  that  the 
relationship  of  the  child  to  its  father  cannot  be  known.  But  it 
eeema  almost  incredible  that  the  relationship  of  the  child  to  ils 
mother  should  ever  be  completely  ignored,  especially  as  the  women 
in  most  savage  tribes  nurse  their  infants  for  a  long  time. 
Accordingly,  in  many  cases  the  lines  of  descent  are  traced 
through  the  mother  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  bther.  Bnt 
in  othe   cases  the      tqs  employed  express  a  connection  with  the 
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tribe  alone,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  the  molher.  It  EGcma 
l>OBsible  that  ttie  connection  between  the  related  members  of  the 
eaxaa  barbarous  tribe,  exposed  to  till  eorls  of  danger,might  be  ea 
aiuch  more  important,  owing  to  the  need  of  mutual  protection 
and  aid,  than  that  between  the  mother  and  her  child,  as  to  lead 
to  the  sole  use  of  terms  espressive  of  the  former  relationships ; 
but  Mr,  Morgan  is  convinced  that  ttiia  view  is  by  no  means 
Bufflcient. 

The  terms  of  relationship  used  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
may  be  divided,  according  to  the  author  Just  quoted,  into  two 
great  cliujses,  the  classificator;  and  descriptive,— the  latter  being 
emplujed  b;  us.  It  is  the  classificator;  system  which  so  stronglf 
leads  to  the  belief,  that  communal  and  other  extremely  loot^o 
forms  of  mai'riftge  were  originally  universal.  But  as  far  as  I  can 
I  Bee,  there  is  uo  necessity  on  this  ground  for  believing  in  abso- 
lutely promiscuous  intercourse ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  this 
b  Sir.  J.  Lubbock's  view.  Men  and  women,  like  many  of  the 
lower  animals,  might  fonneriy  huve  entered  into  strict  Ihough 
temporary  unions  for  each  birth,  and  in  tliis  cose  nearly  as  much 
ooafusion  would  have  arisen  in  tlie  tenns  of  relationship,  as  ia 
the  case  of  promiscuous  intercourse.  As  far  as  sexual  selection 
is  concerned,  all  that  is  required  is  that  choice  should  be  exerted 
before  the  parents  unite,  and  it  signilies  littlewhether  the  unions 
last  for  life  or  only  tor  a  seesen. 

fieaides  the  evidence  derived  from  the  terms  of  relationship, 
other  lines  of  reasoning  indicate  the  former  wide  prevalenL'e  of 
communal  marriage.  Sir.  J.  Luhlx)ck  accounts'  for  the  strange 
and  widely-extended  habit  of  exogamy — that  is,  the  men  of  one 
tribe  taking  wives  from  a  distinct  tribe, — by  communism  having 
been  the  original  form  of  intercourse;  so  that  a  man  never 
obtained  a  wife  for  himself  unless  be  captured  her  from  a 
neighbouring  and  hostile  tribe,  and  then  she  would  naturally 
have  become  his  sole  and  valuable  property.  Thua  the  practice 
of  capturing  wives  might  have  arisen ;  and  from  the  honour  so 
gained  it  might  ultimately  have  become  the  universal  habit. 
According  to  Sir  J,  Lubbock,'  we  can  also  thus  understand  "  the 
"neeessity  of  expiation  for  marriage  as  an  infringement  of  tribal 
"  rites,  since,  according  to  old  ideas,  a  man  bad  no  right  t<i 
"  appropriate  to  himself  that  which  belonged  lo  the  whole 
"  tribe."  Sir  J.  Lubbock  fui'thor  gives  a  curious  body  of 
facte  shewing  that  in  old  times  high  honour  was  bestowed  on 
women  who  were  utterly  licentious;  and  this,  as  he  explains,  is 
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intelligible,  if  we  admit  ttiat  proniisenons  interootirse 
■borigiiiftl.  and  therefore  long  revered  custom  of  the  tribe.' 

Although  the  manner  of  development  of  ihe  marriage-lie  is 
obscure  Bulject,  aa  we  may  infer  from  the  divergent  opiuiona 
several  [jointa  between  the  three  authors  who  hrivo  studied' 
most  closely,  namely,  tlr.  Morgan,  Mr.  M'Leunan.  and  Sir 
liublwcfc,  yet  from  the  foregoing  and  several  other 
evidence  it  Eeems  protiable"  that  tlie  habit  of  mnrringe,  in 
Btriat  sense  of  the  word,  has  biian  gradually  developed  ;  and 
almost  promiscuous  or  very  loose  intercourse 
tromoly  common  throughout  the  world.  Nevertheless  from  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  of  jealousy  all  through  the  animal 
kingdom,  as  well  as  from  tho  analogy  of  the  lower  animals,  more 
])ar(icularly  of  those  which  come  nearest  to  man,  I  cannot 
believe  that  absolutely  promiscuous  intercourse  prevailed  in 
times  post,  shortly  before  man  attained  to  his  present  rank  in 
tJio  itoological  Bcalfe  Man,  as  I  have  attempted  to  shevr,  is 
cei-tuiuly  descended  from  some  ape-like  creature.  Witli  tlie 
existing  Qundrumana,  as  far  as  their  hrtbits  are  known,  the 
innleB  of  some  species  are  monogamous,  but  live  during  only  a 
part  of  the  year  with  the  females;  of  this  the  orang  foeois  to 
afford  an  instance.  Several  kinds,  for  esample  some  of  tho 
Indian  and  American  monkeys,  are  strictly  monogamous,  and 
associate  all  the  year  round  with  their  wives.  Othei-s  arc  polj- 
ganious,  for  example  the  gorilla  and  several  American  species, 
and  each  family  lives  separate.  Even  when  this  occurs,  the 
fiimilies  inhabiting  the  same  district  ore  proliably  somewhat 
social:  the  chimpanzee,  for  instance,  is  occasionally  met  with  ii 
large  bands.  Again,  other  species  are  polygamous,  but  severaj 
males,  each  witli  his  own  females,  live  associated  ina  body,  as 
several  species  of  liaboons.'  We  may  indeed  conclude  bom 
we  know  of  t!ie  jealousy  of  oil  male  quadrupeds,  armed,  as 
of  thorn  are,  with  spi^eial  weapons  for  battling  with  their  ri" 
s  intercourse 
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improbable.  The  pairing  may  not  last  for  life,  but  ouly  for  each 
birth ;  yet  if  the  males  which  are  the  strongest  and  best  able  to 
defend  or  otherwise  assist  their  females  and  young,  were  to 
select  the  more  attractive  females,  this  would  suffice  for  sexual 
selection. 

Therefore,  looking  far  enough  back  in  the  stream  of  time,  and 
judging  from  the  social  habits  of  man  as  he  now  exists,  the  most 
probable  view  is  that  he  aboriginally  lived  in  small  communities, 
each  with  a  single  wife,  or  if  powerful  with  several,  whom  he 
jealously  guarded  against  all  other  men.  Or  he  may  not  have 
been  a  social  animal,  and  yet  have  lived  with  several  wives,  like 
the  gorilla :  for  all  the  natives  *'  agree  that  but  one  adult  male 
"  is  seen  in  a  band ;  when  the  young  male  grows  up,  a  contest 
'*  takes  place  for  mastery,  and  the  strongest,  by  killing  and 
"  driving  out  the  others,  establishes  himself  as  the  head  of  the 
**  community."  *®  The  younger  males,  being  thus  expelled  and 
wandering  about,  would,  when  at  last  successful  in  finding  a 
partner,  prevent  too  close  interbreeding  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  family. 

Although  savages  are  now  extremely  licentious,  and  although 
communal  marriages  may  formerly  have  largely  prevailed,  yet 
many  tribes  practise  some  form  of  marriage,  but  of  a  far  more  lax 
nature  than  that  of  civilised  nations.  Polygamy,  .is  just  stated, 
is  almost  universally  followed  by  the  leading  men  in  every  tribe. 
Nevertheless  there  are  tribes,  standing  almost  at  the  lx)ttom  of 
the  scale,  which  are  strictly  monogamous.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  :  they  have  a  saying,  according  to  Sir  J. 
Lubbock,*^  "  that  death  alone  can  separate  husband  and  wife." 
An  intelligent  Kandyan  chief,  of  course  a  polygamist,  "was 
"  perfectly  scandalised  at  the  utter  barbarism  of  living  with 
**  only  one  wifej  and  never  parting  until  separated  by  death." 
It  was,  ho  said,  "  Just  like  the  Wanderoo  monkeys."  Whether 
savages  who  now  enter  into  some  form  of  marriage,  either  poly- 
gamous or  monogamous,  have  retained  tliis  habit  from  primeval 
times,  or  whether  they  have  returned  to  some  form  of  marriage, 
after  passing  through  a  stage  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  conjecture. 

] nfauticidt. — This  practice  is  now  very  common  throughout 
the  world,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  prevailed  much 
more  extensively  during   former  times.^*    Barbarians    find   it 
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dilBcult  to  support  thcmsplves  and  their  children,  and  it  is  a 
.Bimpli;  plan  to  kill  thrir  infanta.  In  South  Amtnca  some  tribes, 
according;  to  Azara,  formerly  destroyed  bo  many  infants  of  both_ 
es,  that  tliey  were  on  the  point  of  estinctiou,  la  the  Pol 
n  Islands  women  have  been  known  to  kill  from  four' 
I  of  their  children ;  and  Ellis  could  not  find  a 
Q  who  had  not  lulled  at  least  one.  Wherever  infantidl 
preraile  the  struggle  for  usistcnce  will  be  in  bo  far  less  seveie, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  will  have  on  almost  equally  good 
ehauce  of  rearing  their  few  surviving  children.  In  most  cases  a 
larger  utunber  of  female  than  of  male  infants  are  deatroyed,  for 
it  is  obvious  that  the  latter  ore  of  more  tbIvc  to  the  tribe,  as 
they  will,  when  grown  up,  aid  in  defending  it,  and  can  eiipport 
themselves.  But  the  trouble  expeiieilccd  by  the  women  in  rearing 
children,  their  conseqacnt  loss  of  beauty,  the  higher  estima- 
tion set  on  them  when  few  and  their  happier  fate,  are 
by  the  women  themselves,  and  by  various  observEra,  as  additional 
motives  for  infanticide.  In  Australia,  where  female  in^ttcide 
is  still  common,  Sir  G.  Grey  estimated  the  proporii 

le  to  three ;  but  others  say  as  t  ivo  to  thi 
In  a  village  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  India,  Colonel  MacCi 
found  not  a  single  female  child." 

When,  owing  to  female  infanticide,  the  women  of  a  tribe 
few,  the  habit  of  capturing  wives  from  neighliouring  tribes  would 
naturally  arise.  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  however,  us  we  have  seen, 
attributes  the  practice  in  chief  part,  1o  the  former  existence  of 
communal  nmrriage,  and  to  the  men  having  consequently 
captured  women  from  other  tribes  to  hold  as  their  sole  properly. 
Additional  causes  might  be  assigned,  such  as  the  communitieB 
i  very  small,  in  which  case,  marriageable  women  would 
often  bo  doficienl.  That  the  habit  was  most  extensively  practised 
during  former  times,  even  by  the  ancestors  of  civilised  nations, 
is  clearly  shewn  by  the  preservation  of  many  cnrious  cuetonw 

i,  of  which  Air.  M'Lennau  has  given 
account.    In  our  own  marriages  the  "  best  man"Beeai8  oi 
ally  to  have  been  the  chief  abettor  of  the  bridegroom  in  i' 
of  capture.    Now  as  long  aa  men  habitually  procured  their 
through  violence  and  craft,  they  would  have  lieen  glad  to  eeize  aa 
I,  and  would  not  have  selected  the  more  attractive  ones, 
s  the  practice  of  procuring  wives  from  a  distinct 
tribe  was  effected  through  barter,  as  now  occurs  in  many  placet^ 
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the  more  attractive  womeu  would  generally  have  been  purchased. 
The  incessant  crossing,  however,  between  tribe  and  tribe,  which 
necessarily  follows  from  aiiy  form  of  this  habit,  would  tend  to 
keep  all  the  people  inhabiting  the  same  country  nearly  uniform 
in  character ;  and  this  would  interfere  with  the  power  of  sexual 
selection  in  differentiating  the  tribes. 

The  scarcity  of  women,  consequent  on  female  infanticide,  loads, 
also,  to  another  practice,  that  of  polyandry,  still  common  in 
several  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  formerly,  as  Mr,  ]\rLennan 
bolieves,  prevailed  almost  universally ;  but  this  latter  conclusion 
is  doubted  by  Mr.  Morgan  and  Sir.  J.  Lubbock  "  Whenever  two 
or  more  men  are  compelled  to  marry  one  woman,  it  is  certain 
that  all  the  women  of  the  tribe  will  get  married,  and  there  will 
be  no  selection  by  the  men  of  the  more  attractive  women.  But 
onder  these  circumstances  the  women  no  doubt  will  have  the 
ix)wer  of  choice,  and  will  prefer  the  more  attractive  men.  Azara, 
for  instance,  describes  how  carefully  a  Guana  woman  bargains 
for  all  sorts  of  privileges,  before  accepting  some  one  or  more 
husbands;  and  the  men  in  consequence  take  unusual  care  of 
their  personal  appearance.  So  amongst  the  Todas  of  India^  who 
practise  polyandry,  the  girls  can  accept  or  refuse  any  man.*^ 
A  very  ugly  man  in  these  cases  would  perhaps  altogether  fail 
in  getting  a  wife,  or  get  one  later  in  life ;  but  the  handsomer 
men,  although  more  successful  in  obtaining  wives,  would  not,  as 
far  jis  we  can  see,  leave  more  oflfspring  to  inherit  their  beauty 
than  the  less  handsome  husbands  of  the  same  women. 

Karlij  Betrothals  and  Slavery  of  Women, — With  many  savages 
it  is  the  custom  to  betroth  the  females  whilst  mere  infants;  and 
this  would  effectually  prevent  preference  being  exerted  on  either 
side  according  to  personal  appearance.  But  it  would  not  prevent 
the  more  attractive  women  from  being  afterwards  stolen  or  taken 
by  force  from  their  husbands  by  the  more  powerful  men ;  and 
this  often  happens  in  Australia,  America,  and  elsewhere.  The 
same  consequences  with  reference  to  sexual  selection  would  to  a 
certain  extent  follow,  when  women  are  valued  almost  solely  as 
slaves  or  beasts  of  burden,  as  is  the  case  with  many  savages. 
The  men,  however,  at  all  limes  would  prefer  the  handsomest 
slaves  according  to  their  standard  of  beauty. 

We  thus  see  that  several  customs  prevail  with  savages  which 
must  greatly  interfere  with,  or  completely  stop,  the  action  o\ 
sexual  selection.    On  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  of  life  to 

"  *  Primitive  Marriage,*  p.  208 ;  polyandry. 
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wliich  savages  are  exposed,  and  some  of  their  habits,  are  fiEtyoiir* 
Able  to  natural  selection ;  and  this  comes  into  play  at  the  same 
time  with  sexual  selection.  Savages  are  known  to  suffer  severely 
from  recurrent  famines;  they  do  not  increase  their  food  by 
artificial  means ;  they  rarely  refrain  fjrom  marriage,"  and  generally 
marry  whilst  young.  Consequently  they  must  be  subjected  to 
occasional  hard  struggles  for  existence,  and  the  favoured  indi- 
viduals will  alone  survive. 

At.  a  very  early  period,  before  man  attained  to  his  present 
rank  in  the  scale,  many  of  his  conditions  would  be  different  from 
what  now  obtains  amongst  savages.  Judging  from  the  analogy 
of  the  lower  animals  he  would  then  either  live  with  a  single 
female,  or  be  a  polygamist.  The  most  powerful  and  able  males 
would  succeed  best  in  obtaining  attractive  females.  They  would 
also  succeed  best  in  the  general  struggle  for  life,  and  in  defend- 
ing their  females,  as  well  as  their  offspring,  from  enemies  of  all 
kinds.  At  this  early  period  the  ancestors  of  man  would  not  be 
sufficiently  advanced  in  intellect  to  look  forward  to  distant 
contingencies ;  they  would  not  foresee  that  the  rearing  of  all 
their  children,  especially  their  female  children,  would  make  the 
struggle  for  life  severer  for  the  tribe.  They  would  be  governed 
more  by  their  instincts  and  less  by  their  reason,  than  are  aavages 
at  the  present  day.  They  would  not  at  that  period  have 
partially  lost  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  instincts,  common  to  all 
the  lower  animals,  namely  the  love  of  their  yoang  offspring ;  and 
consequently  they  would  not  have  practised  f«.5ioile  infanticide. 
Women  would  not  have  been  thus  rendered  scarce,  and  poly- 
andry would  not  have  been  practised ;  for  hardly  any  other  cause, 
except  the  scarcity  of  women  seems  sufficient  to  break  down  the 
natural  and  widely  prevalent  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  the  desire  of 
each  male  to  possess  a  female  for  himself.  Polyandry  would  be  a 
natural  stepping-stone  to  communal  marriages  or  almost  pro- 
miscuous intercourse ;  though  the  best  authorities  believe  that 
this  latter  habit  preceded  polyandry.  During  primordial  times 
there  would  be  no  early  betrothals,  for  this  implies  foresight.  Nor 
would  women  be  valued  merely  as  useful  slaves  or  beasts  of 
burthen.  Both  sexes,  if  the  females  as  well  as  the  males  were  per- 
mitted to  exert  any  choice,  would  choose  their  partners  not  for 
mental  chaims,  or  property,  or  social  position,  but  almost  solely 
from  external  appearance.    All  the  adults  would  marry  or  pair, 

*•  Uurchell  says  ('Travels  in  S.  Azara  (* Voyages   dans   rAmdiiqnn 
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and  all  the  offspring,  as  far  as  that  was  possible,  wonid  be  reared ; 
BO  that  the  striiggle  for  existence  would  be  periodically  ex- 
cessively severe.  Thus  during  these  times  all  the  conditions  for 
sexual  selection  would  have  been  more  favourable  than  at  a 
later  i)eriod,  when  man  had  advanced  in  his  intellectual  powers 
but  had  retrograded  in  his  instincts.  Therefore,  whatever 
influence  sexual  selection  may  have  had  in  producing  the 
ditferences  between  the  races  of  man,  and  between  man  and 
the  higher  Quadrumana,  this  influence  would  have  been  more 
powerful  at  a  remote  period  than  at  the  present  day,  though 
probably  not  yet  wholly  lost. 

Tlie  Manner  0/  Action  0/  S'exuaJ  Selection  vith  Mankind. — With 
primeval  men  under  the  favourable  conditions  just  stated,  and 
witli  those  savages  who  at  the  present  time  enter  into  any 
marriage  tie,  sexual  selection  has  probably  acted  in  the  following 
manner,  subject  to  greater  or  less  interference  from  female  in- 
fanticide, early  betrothnls,  &c.  The  strongest  and  most  vigorous 
men  .—those  who  conld  best  defend  and  hunt  for  their  families, 
who  were  provided  with  the  best  weapons  and  possessed  the 
most  property,  such  as  a  large  number  of  dogs  or  other 
animals,  —would  succeed  in  rearing  a  greater  average  number  of 
offspring  than  the  weaker  and  poorer  members  of  the  same 
tribes.  There  can,  also,  be  no  doubt  that  such  men  would 
generally  be  able  to  select  the  more  attractive  women.  At 
present  the  chiefs  of  nearly  every  tribe  throughout  the  world 
succeed  in  obtaining  more  than  one  wife.  I  hear  from  Mr. 
Mantell,  tliat  until  recently,  almost  every  girl  in  New  Zealand, 
who  was  pretty,  or  promised  to  be  pretty,  was  tapu  to  some 
chief.  With  the  Kafirs,  as  Mr.  C.  Hamilton  states,"  **  the 
"  chiefs  generally  have  the  pick  of  the  women  for  many  miles 
**  round,  and  arc  most  persevering  in  establishing  or  confirming 
*'  their  privilege."  We  have  seen  that  each  race  has  its  own 
style  of  beauty,  and  we  know  that  it  is  natural  to  man  to  admire 
each  characteristic  point  in  his  domestic  animals,  dress,  orna- 
ments, and  personal  appearance,  when  carried  a  little  beyond  the 
average.  If  then  the  several  foregoing  propositions  be  admitted, 
and  I  ^cannot  see  that  they  are  doubtful,  it  Mould  be  an  inex- 
plicable circumstance,  if  the  selection  of  the  more  attractive  women 
by  the  more  powerful  men  of  each  tribe,  who  would  rear  on  an 
average  a  greater  number  of  children,  did  not  after  the  lapse 
of  many  generations  somewhat  modify  the  chnracter  of  the  trilx). 

When  a  foreign  breed  of  our  domestic  animals  is  introduced 
mto  a  new  country,  or  when  a  native  breed  is  long  and  carefully 
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attended  to,  either  for  use  or  ornament^  it  is  found  after  several 
generations  to  have  undei^one  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  change, 
whenever  the  means  of  comparison  exist  This  follows  firom 
unconscious  selection  during  a  long  series  of  generations — ^that  is, 
the  preservation  of  the  most  approved  individuals — without  any 
wish  or  expectation  of  such  a  result  on  the  part  of  the  breeder. 
ISo  again,  if  during  many  years  two  careful  breeders  rear  animals 
of  the  same  family,  and  do  not  compare  them  together  or  with  a 
common  standard,  the  animals  are  found  to  have  become,  to  the 
surprise  of  their  owners,  slightly  diflferent.  **  Each  breeder  has 
impressed,  as  Von  Nathusius  well  expresses  it,  the  character  of 
his  own  mind — his  own  taste  and  judgment— on  his  animals. 
What  reason,  then,  can  be  assigned  why  similar  results  should 
not  follow  from  the  long-continued  selection  of  the  most  admired 
women  by  those  men  of  each  tribe,  who  were  able  to  rear  the 
greatest  number  of  children?  This  would  be  unoonscious 
selection,  for  an  effect  would  be  produced,  independently  of  any 
wish  or  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  preferred  certain 
women  to  others. 

Let  us  suppose  the  members  of  a  tribe,  practising  some  form 
of  marriage,  to  spread  over  an  unoccupied  continent ;  they  would 
soon  split  up  into  distinct  hordes,  separated  from  each  other  by 
various  barriers,  and  still  more  effectually  by  the  incessant  wars 
between  all  barbarous  nations.  The  hordes  would  thus  be 
exposed  to  slightly  different  conditions  and  habits  of  life,  and 
would  sooner  or  later  come  to  differ  in  somei  small  degree.  As 
soon  as  this  occurred,  each  isolated  tribe  would  form  for  itself  a 
slightly  different  standard  of  beauty ;  ^*  and  then  unoonscious 
selection  would  come  into  action  through  the  more  powerful 
and  leading  men  preferring  certain  women  to  others.  Thus 
the  differences  between  the  tribes,  at  first  very  slight^  would 
gradually  and  inevitably  be  more  or  less  increased. 

With  animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  many  characters  proper  to 
the  males,  such  as  size,  strength,  special  weapons,  courage  and 
imgnaciiy,  have  been  acquired  through  the  law  of  battle.  Tho 
8emi-human  progenitors  of  man,  like  their  allies  the  Qnadrnmana, 
will  almost  certainly  have  been  thus  modified ;  and,  as  savages 
still  fight  for  the  possession  of  their  women,  a  similar  process  of 
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selection  has  probably  gone  on  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the 
present  day.  Other  characters  proper  to  the  males  of  the  lower 
animals,  such  as  bright  colours  and  various  ornaments,  have  been 
aciiuired  by  the  more  attractive  males  having  been  preferred  by 
the  females.  There  are,  however,  exceptional  cases  in  which  the 
males  are  the  selecters,  instead  of  having  been  the  selected.  We 
recognise  such  cases  by  the  females  being  more  highly  orna- 
mented than  the  males, — their  ornamental  characters  having 
been  transmitted  exclusively  or  chiefly  to  their  female  offspring. 
One  such  case  has  been  described  in  the  order  to  which  man 
lx)longs,  that  of  the  Rhesus  monkey. 

Man  is  more  powerful  in  body  and  mind  than  woman,  and  in 
the  savage  state  he  keeps  her  in  a  far  more  abject  state  of  bondage, 
than  does  the  male  of  any  other  animal ;  therefore  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  should  have  gained  the  power  of  selection. 
Women  are  everywhere  conscious  of  the  value  of  their  own  beauty ; 
and  when  they  have  the  means,  they  take  more  delight  in  deco- 
rating themselves  with  all  sorts  of  ornaments  than  do  men.  They 
borrow  the  plumes  of  male  birds,  with  which  nature  has  decked 
this  sex  in  order  to  charm  the  females.  As  women  have  long  been 
selected  for  beauty,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  their  succes- 
sive variations  should  have  been  transmitted  exclusively  to  the 
same  sex;  consequently  that  they  should  have  transmitted 
beauty  in  a  somewhat  higher  degree  to  their  female  than  to  their 
male  offspring,  and  thus  have  become  more  beautiful,  according 
to  general  opinion,  than  men.  Women  however,  certainly 
transmit  most  of  their  characters,  including  some  beauty,  to 
their  offspring  of  both  sexes ;  so  that  the  continued  preference  by 
the  men  of  each  race  for  the  more  attractive  women,  according  to 
their  standard  of  taste,  will  have  tended  to  modify  in  the  same 
manner  all  the  individuals  of  both  sexes  belonging  to  the  race. 

With  respect  to  the  other  form  of  sexual  selection  (^ which  with 
the  lower  animals  is  much  the  more  common),  namely,  when  the 
females  are  the  selecters,  and  accept  only  those  males  which 
excite  or  charm  them  most,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
formerly  acted  on  our  progenitors.  Man  in  all  probability  owes 
his  beard,  and  perhaps  some  other  characters,  to  inheritance 
from  an  ancient  progenitor  who  thus  gained  his  ornaments.  But 
this  form  of  selection  may  have  occasionally  acted  during  later 
times;  for  in  utterly  barbarous  tribes  the  women  have  more 
power  in  choosing,  rejecting,  and  tempting  their  lovers,  .or  of 
afterwards  changing  their  husbands,  than  might  have  been 
exjxjcted.  As  this  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  I  will  give  in 
detail  such  evidence  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect. 

Hearne  describes  how  a  woman  in  one  of  the  tribes  of  Arctic 
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America  ropeatedly  ran  away  from  her  husband  and  jcnned  her 
lover  ;  and  with  the  Charriias  of  S.  America,  according  to  Azara, 
divorce  is  qaite  optional.    Amongst  the  Abipones,  a  man  ou 
choosing  a  wife,  bargains  with  the  parents  about  the  price.    Bat 
"it  frequently  happens   that  the  girl  rescinds  what  has  been 
"  agreed    upon    between    the   parents   and    the    bridegroom, 
'*  oVwstinately  rejecting  the  very  mention  of  marriage."     She  often 
runs    away,  hides  herself,  and  thus  eludes  the    bridegroom. 
Captain  Masters  who  lived  with  the  Patagonians,  says  that  their 
marriages  are  always  settled  by  inclination;    "if  the  parentH 
*•  make  a  match  contrary  to  the  daughter's  will,  she  refuses  and 
'*  is  never  compelled  to  comply/'    In  Tierra  del  Fuego  a  young 
man  first  obtains  the  consent  of  the  parents  by  doing  them  some 
service,  and  then  he  attempts  to  carry  off  the  girl ;  "  but  if  Rhe  in 
"  unwilUng,  she  hides  herself  in  the  woods  until  her  admirer  is 
"  heartily  tired  of  looking  for  her,  and  gives  up  the  pursuit ;  but 
"  this  seldom  happens/'    In  the  Fiji  Islands  the  man  seizes  on 
the  woman  whom  he  wishes  for  his  wife  by  actual  or  pretended 
force ;  but  "  on  reaching  the  home  of  her  abductor,  should  she  not 
"  approve  of  the  match,  she  runs  to  some  one  who  can  protect 
"  her ;  if,  however,  she  is  satisfied,  the  matter  is  settled  forth  with." 
With  the  Kalmucks  there  is  a  regular  race  between  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  the  former  having  a  fair  start ;  and  Clarke  "  was 
"  as8i;red  that  no  instance  occurs  of  a  girl  being  caught,  unless 
"  she  has  a  partiality  to  the  pursuer."    Amongst  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago  there  is  also  a  racing  match ;  and  it 
appears  from  M.  Bouricn's  account,  as  Sir  J.  Lubbock  remarks, 
that  "the  race  '  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong/ 
"but  to  the  young  man  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  please 
"  his  intended  bride/'    A  similar  custom,  with  the  same  result, 
prevails  with  the  Koraks  of  North- Eastern  A^ia. 

Turning  to  Afiica :  the  Kafirs  buy  their  wives,  and  girls  are 
severely  beaten  by  their  fathers  if  they  will  not  accept  a  chosen 
husband;  but  it  is  manifest  from  many  facts  given  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Shooter,  that  they  have  considerable  power  of  choice.  Thus 
very  ugly,  though  rich  men,  have  been  known  to  fail  in  getting 
wives.  The  girls,  before  consenting  to  be  betrothed,  compel  the 
vmw  to  shew  themselves  off  first  in  front  and  then  behind,  and 
'  exhibit  their  paces."  They  have- been  known  to  propose  to  a 
man,  and  they  not  rarely  run  away  with  a  favoured  lover.  So 
agaiu,  Mr.  Ijcslie,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Kafii*s, 
says,  "  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  tliut  a  girl  is  sold  by  her  lather 
"  in  the  same  ninnner,  and  with  the  same  authority,  with  which 
"  he  would  disfxwe  of  a  cow."  Amongst  the  degradwl  Bush- 
men of  S.  Africa.  "  when  a  girl  has  grown  up  to  womanlioiHi 
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"  without  haviug  been  betrothed,  which,  however,  does  not  often 
**  happen,  her  lover  must  gain  her  approbation,  as  well  as  that  of 
"the  parents."^®  Mr,  Winwood  Reade  made  inquiries  for  me 
with  respect  to  the  negroes  of  Western  Africa,  and  he  informs 
me  that  "  the  women,  at  least  among  the  more  intelligent  Pagan 
**  tribes,  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  husbands  whom  they 
'*  may  desire,  although  it  is  considered  unwomanly  to  ask  a 
"  man  to  marry  them.  They  are  quite  capable  of  falling  in  love, 
**  and  of  forming  tender,  passionate,  and  faithful  attachments." 
Additional  cases  could  be  given. 

We  thus  see  that  with  savages  the  women  are  not  in  quite  so 
abject  a  state  in  relation  to  marriage,  as  has  often  been  supposed. 
They  can  tempt  the  men  whom  they  prefer,  and  can  somoimes 
reject  those  whom  they  dislike,  either  before  or  after  marriage. 
Preference  on  the  part  of  the  women,  steadily  acting  in  any  one 
direction,  would  ultimately  affect  the  character  of  the  tribe ;  for 
the  women  would  generally  choose  not  merely  the  handsomest 
men,  according  to  their  standard  of  taste,  but  those  who  woi'e  at 
the  same  time  best  able  to  defend  and  support  them.  Such  well- 
endowed  pairs  would  commonly  rear  a  larger  number  of  offspring 
than  the  less  favoured.  The  same  result  would  obviously  follc^w 
in  a  still  more  marked  manner,  if  there  was  selection  on  both  sidec ; 
that  is  if  the  more  attractive,  and  at  the  same  time  more  powerful 
men  were  to  prefer,  and  were  preferred  by,  the  more  attractive 
women.  And  this  double  form  of  selection  scerus  actually  to 
liave  occurred,  especially  during  the  earlier  periods  of  our  loDg 
history. 

We  will  now  examine  a  little  more  closely  some  of  the  charac- 
ters which  distinguish  the  several  races  of  man  from  one  another 
and  from  the  lower  animals,  namely,  the  greater  or  less  deficiency 
of  hair  on  the  body,  and  the  colour  of  the  skin.  We  need  say 
nothing  about  the  great  diversity  in  the  shape,  of  the  features  and 
of  the  skull  between  the  different  races,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  chapter  how  different  is  the  standard  of  beauty  in  these 
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respects.  These  characters  will  therefore  probably  have  been 
acted  on  through  sexual  selection ;  but  we  have  no  means  oi 
judging  whether  they  have  been  acted  on  chiefly  from  the  male 
or  female  side.  The  musical  faculties  of  man  have  likewise  been 
already  discussed. 

Absence  of  Hair  on  the  Body^  and  its  Development  on  the  Face 
and  //corf.— From  the  presence  of  the  woolly  hair  or  lanugo  on 
the  human  foetus,  and  of  rudimentary  hairs  scattered  over  the 
body  during  maturity,  we  may  infer  that  man  is  descended  from 
some  animal  which  was  bom  hairy  and  remained  so  during  life. 
The  loss  of  hair  is  an  inconvenience  and  probably  an  injury  to  man, 
even  in  a  hot  climate,  for  he  is  thus  exposed  to  the  scorching 
of  the  sun,  and  to  sudden  chills,  especially  during  wet  weather. 
As  Mr.  Wallace  remarks,  the  natives  in  all  countries  are  glad  to 
protect  their  naked  backs  and  shoulders  with  some  slight  covering. 
No  one  supposes  that  the  nakedness  of  the  skin  is  any  direct 
advantage  to  man ;  his  body  therefore  cannot  have  been  divested 
of  hair  through  natural  selection."  Nor,  as  shewn  in  a  former 
chapter,  have  we  any  evidence  that  this  can  be  due  to  the 
direct  action  of  climate,  or  that  it  is  the  result  of  correlated 
development. 

The  absence  of  hair  on  the  body  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
secondary  sexual  character ;  for  in  all  parts  of  the  world  women 
are  less  hairy  than  men.  Therefore  we  may  reasonably  suspect 
that  this  character  has  been  gained  through  sexual  selection. 
We  know  that  the  faces  of  several  species  of  monkeys,  and  large 
surfaces  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  of  other  species,  hiive 
been  denuded  of  hair;  and  this  we  may  safely a^ribute  to  sexua] 
selection,  for  these  surfaces  are  not  only  vividly  coloured,  but  some 
times,  as  with  the  male  mandrill  and  female  rhesus,  much  more 
vividly  in  the  one  sex  than  in  the  other,  especially  during  the 
breeding-season.  I  am  informed  by  ]\Ir.  Bartlett  that,  as  these 
animals  gradually  reach  maturity,  the  naked  surfaces  gmw 
larger  compared  with  the  size  of  their  bodies.  The  hair,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  removed,  not  for  the  sake  of  nudity, 
but  that  the  colour  of  the  skin  may  be  more  fully  displayed.     So 
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again  with  many  birds,  it  appears  as  if  the  head  and  neck  had 
been  divested  of  feathers  through  sexual  selection,  to  exhibit  the 
brightly-coloured  skin. 

As  the  body  in  woman  is  less  hairy  than  in  man,  and  as  this 
character  is  common  to  all  races,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
our  female  semi-human  ancestors  who  were  first  divested  of  hair, 
and  that  this  occurred  at  an  extremely  remote  period  before  the 
several  races  had  diverged  from  a  common  stock.  Whilst  our 
female  ancestors  were  gradually  acquiring  this  new  character  of 
nudity,  they  must  have  transmitted  it  almost  equally  to  their 
offspring  of  both  sexes  whilst  youngs  so  that  its  transmission, 
as  with  the  ornaments  of  many  mammals  and  birds,  has  not  been 
limited  either  by  sex  or  age.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  a 
partial  loss  of  hair  having  been  esteemed  as  an  ornament  by  our 
ape-like  progenitors,  for  we  have  seen  that  innumerable  strange 
characters  have  been  thus  esteemed  by  animals  of  all  kinds,  and 
have  consequently  been  gained  through  sexual  selection.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  thjit  a  slightly  injurious  character  should  have 
been  thus  acquired ;  for  we  know  that  this  is  the  case  with  the 
plumes  of  certain  birds,  and  with  the  horns  of  certain  stags. 

The  females  of  some  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  as  stated  in  a 
former  chapter,  are  somewhat  less  hairy  on  the  under  surface 
than  the  males ;  and  here  we  have  what  might  have  afforded  a 
commencement  for  the  process  of  denudation.  With  respect  to 
the  completion  of  the  process  through  sexual  selectiou,  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  New  Zealand  proverb,  "  There  is  no  woman 
"  for  a  hairy  man."  All  who  have  seen  photographs  of  the 
^)iamese  hairy  family  will  admit  how  ludicrously  hideous  is  the 
opposite  extreme  of  excessive  hairiness.  Ami  the  king  of  Siam 
had  to  bribe  a  man  to  marry  the  first  hairy  woman  in  the 
family;  and  she  transmitted  this  character  to  her  young  off- 
Bju-ing  of  both  sexes.'^- 

Some  races  arc  much  more  hairy  than  others,  especially  the 
males ;  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  more  hairy  races, 
such  as  the  European,  have  retained  their  primordial  condition 
more  completely  than  the  naked  races,  such  as  the  Kalmucks 
or  Americans.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  hairiness  of  the 
former  is  due  to  partial  reversion;  for  characters  which  have 
been  at  some  former  period  long  inherited,  are  always  apt  to 
return.  We  have  seen  that  idiots  are  often  very  hairy,  and  they 
are  apt  to  revert  in  other  ch.iracters  to  a  lower  animal  type.  It 
does  not  appear  that  a  cold  climate  has  been  influential  in 
.eading  to  this  kind  of  reversion ;  excepting  perhaps  with  the 

M  '  The  Variution  of  Auluiald  and  Plants  under  Domestication,'  vol.  ii. 

Ib(i8,  p.  S27. 
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negroeg,  who  have  been  reared  during  several  generations  in 
the  United  States,*^  and  possibly  with  the  Ainos,  who  inhabit 
the  northern  islands  of  the  Japan  archipelago.  But  the  laws  oi 
inheritan*  e  are  so  complex  than  we  can  seldom  understand  their 
action.  If  the  greater  hairiness  of  certain  races  be  the  result  of 
reversion,  unchecked  by  any  form  of  selection,  its  extreme 
variability,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  same  race,  ceases  to  be 
remarkable.^* 

With  respect  to  the  beard  in  man,  if  we  turn  to  our  best  guide, 
the  Quadrumana,  we  find  beards  equally  developed  in  botli 
sexes  of  many  species,  but  in  some,  either  confined  to  the  males, 
or  more  developed  in  them  than  in  the  females.  From  this  fact 
and  from  the  curious  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  bright  colours 
of  the  hair  about  the  heads  of  many  monkeys,  it  is  highly 
probable,  as  before  explained,  that  the  males  first  acquired  their 
beards  through  sexual  selection  as  an  ornament,  transmitting 
them  in  most  cases,  equally  or  nearly  so,  to  their  offspring  of 
both  sexes.  We  know  from  Eschricht**  that  with  mankind,  the 
female  as  well  as  the  male  foetus  is  furnished  with  much  hair  on 
the  face,  especially  round  the  mouth;  and  this  indicates  that 
we  are  descended  from  progenitors,  of  whom  both  sexes  were 
bearded.  It  appears  therefore  at  first  sight  probable  that  man 
has  retained  his  beard  from  a  very  early  period,  whilst  woman 
lost  her  beard  at  the  same  time  that  her  body  became  almost 
completely  di  vested  of  hair.  Even  the  colour  of  our  beards  seems 
to  have  been  inherited  from  an  ape-like  progenitor ;  for  when 


'*  *  Investigations    into    Military 
and    Antiirojiological    Statistics    of 
American  Soitiiers/  by  1>.  A.  Gould, 
18(59;  p.  568: — Observations  were 
carefully  made   on  the  hairiness   <»f 
2129   black    and  coloured    soldiers, 
whilst  they  were  batning  ;  and   by 
looking  to  the  published  table,  "  it 
**  is  manifest  at  a  glance  that  there 
"is  but   little,  if  any,  difference  be- 
*•  tween    the   white    and    the   black 
'*  races  in  this  respect."     It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  negroes  in  their  na- 
tive and  much  hotter  land  of  Africa, 
have  remarkably  smooth  bodies,     it 
i«fcc.uld     be     partiriilarlv     cibservei, 
Ihnt    both     pure    blacks    and    mu- 
lattoes  were  included  -.n  the  above 
enumeration;  and  this  is  an  unfortu- 
nate circuuistance,  as  in  accordance 
with  a  principle,  the  truth  of  which 
1   have  flsovvhcre  proved,  crossed 


races  of  man  vronld  be  eminently 
liable  to  revert  to  the  primordial 
iiairy  character  of  their  early  ape- 
like progenitors. 

■''■*  Hardly  any  view  advanced  in 
this  work  has  met  with  so  much 
disfavour  (see  for  instance,  S|>engel, 
*  Die  Fortschritte  des  Darwinism  us/ 
1874,  p.  80)  as  the  above  explana- 
tion of  the  loss  of  hair  in  mankind 
through  sexual  selection;  but  nnnt. 
of  the  opposed  arguments  seein  to 
me  of  much  weight,  in  comparison 
with  the  facts  shewing  that  the 
nudity  of  the  skin  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  secondary  sexual  chanictei 
in  man  and  in  some  ^ti  the  Quad- 
rnmnna. 

2* '  Ucbcr  die  Richtung  der 
Haare  uni  Mcuschliehen  Korpcr,' 
in  MuUcr's  *  Archiv  fQr  Auat.  und 
Phys;  1837,  s.  40. 
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there  is  ar)y  ditterence  in  tint  between  the  hair  of  the  head  and 
the  beard,  the  latter  is  lighter  coloured  in  all  monkeys  and  in 
man.  In  those  Quadrumana  in  which  the  male  has  a  larger 
i)eard  than  that  of  the  female,  it  is  fully  developed  only  at 
maturity,  just  as  with  mankind ;  and  it  is  possible  that  only  the 
lat43r  stages  of  development  have  been  retained  by  man.  In 
opposition  to  this  view  of  the  retention  of  the  beard  from  an 
early  period,  is  the  fact  of  its  great  variability  in  different  races, 
and  even  within  the  same  race ;  for  this  indicates  reversion, — 
long  lost  characters  being  very  apt  to  vary  on  re-appearance. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  part  which  sexual  selection  may 
have  played  in  later  times ;  for  we  know  that  with  savages,  the 
men  of  the  beardless  races  take  infinite  pains  in  eradicating  every 
Jiair  from  their  faces  as  something  odious,  whilst  the  men  of 
the  bearded  races  feel  the  greatest  pride  in.  their  beards.  The 
women,  no  doubt,  participate  in  these  feelings,  and  if  so  sexual 
selection  can  hardly  have  failed  to  have  effected  something  in  the 
course  of  later  times.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  long-continued 
habit  of  eradicating  the  hair  may  have  produced  an  inherited 
effect.  Dr.  Brown-8equardhas  shewn  that  if  certain  animals  are 
opf^rated  on  in  a  particular  manner,  their  offspring  are  affected. 
Further  evidence  could  be  given  of  the  inheritance  of  the  effects 
of  mutilations;  but  a  fact  lately  ascertained  by  Mr.  Salvin^^ 
has  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the  present  question;  for  he  has 
shewn  that  the  motmots,  which  are  known  habitually  to  bite  off 
the  barbs  of  the  two  central  tail-feathers,  have  the  barbs  of  these 
feathers  naturally  somewhat  reduced  ^'^  Nevertheless  with  man- 
kind, the  habit  of  eradicating  the  beard  and  the  hairs  on  the 
body  would  probably  not  have  arisen  until  these  had  already 
bt'come  by  some  means  reduced. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  judgment  as  to  how  the  hair  on  the 
head  became  developed  to  its  present  great  length  in  many  races, 
Eschricht^'*  states  that  in  the  human  foetus  the  hair  on  the  face 
during  the  fifth  month  is  longer  than  that  on  the  head ;  and 
this  indicates  that  our  semi-human  progen.tors  were  not 
furnished  with  long  tresses,  which  must  therefore  have  been 
a  late  acquisition.  This  is  likewise  indicated  by  the  extra- 
ordinary difference  in  the  length  of  the  hair  in  the  different 
races;  in  the  negro  the  hair  forms  a  mere  curly  mat;  with  us 

**  *  On  tho  tail-feathers  of  Monio-  Some     (^istingui^.he^l     ethnologists, 

lU8*  *  Proc.  Zoolcg.  boc.,*   187.3,  p.  amongst  others  M.  (losse  ot"  Geneva, 

429.  believe  that  artificial  modifications 

"     Mr.    Sproat     has    sugijesteJ  ot' the  skull  temi  to  be  inherited. 
('Scenes    .ukI    Studies    of    Savage  *  *  [Jeber  die  Kichtung,'  ibid.  6. 

Life,'  1808,  |».  2.'))  this  same  view.  40. 
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it  is  of  great  length,  and  with  the  American  natives  it  not  rarely 
teaches  to  the  ground.  Some  species  of  Semnopithecus  have 
their  heads  covered  with  moderately  long  hair,  and  this  probably 
serves  as  an  ornament  and  was  acquired  through  sexual  selection. 
The  same  view  may  perhaps  be  extended  to  mankind,  for  we 
know  that  long  tresses  are  now  and  were  formerly  much  admired, 
as  may  be  observed  in  the  works  of  almost  every  poot ;  St.  Patd 
says,  "  if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  ^t  is  a  glory  to  her  ;'*  and  we 
have  seen  that  in  North  America  a  chief  was  elected  solely  from 
the  length  of  his  hair. 

Colour  of  the  Skin. — The  best  kind  of  evidence  that  in  man  the 
colour  of  the  skin  has  been  modified  through  sexual  selection  is 
scanty ;  for  in  most  races  the  sexes  do  not  differ  in  this  respect, 
and  only  slightly,  as  we  have  seen,  in  others.  We  know,  however, 
from  the  many  facts  already  given  that  the  colour  of  the  skin  is 
regarded  by  the  men  of  all  races  as  a  highly  important  element 
in  their  beauty ;  so  that  it  is  a  character  which  would  be  likely 
to  have  been  modified  through  selection,  as  has  occurred  in 
innumerable  instances  with  the  lower  animals.  It  seems  at  first 
sight  a  monstrous  supposition  that  the  jet-blackness  of  the  n^ro 
should  have  been  gained  through  sexual  selection;  but  this  view 
is  supported  by  various  analogies,  and  we  know  that  negroes 
admire  their  own  colour.  With  mammals,  when  the  sexes 
differ  in  colour,  the  male  is  often  black  or  much  darker  than 
the  female ;  and  it  depends  merely  dn  the  form  of  inheritance 
whether  tliis  or  any  other  tint  is  transmitted  to  both  sexes  or  to 
one  alone.  The  resemblance  to  a  negro  in  miuature  of  Pithecia 
satanus  with  his  jet  black  skin,  white  rolling  e.veballs,  and  hair 
parted  on  the  top  of  the  head,  is  almost  ludicrous. 

The  colour  of  the  face  differs  much  more  widely  in  the  various 
kinds  of  monkeys  than  it  does  in  the  races  of  man ;  and  we  haNo 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  red,  blue,  orange,  almost  white 
and  black  tints  of  their  skin,  even  when  common  to  both  sexes, 
as  well  as  the  bright  colours  of  their  fur,  and  the  ornamental 
tufts  about  the  head,  have  all  been  acquired  through  sexual 
selection.  As  the  order  of  development  during  growth,  generally 
indicates  the  order  in  which  the  characters  of  a  species  havo 
been  developed  and  modified  during  previous  generations ;  and 
as  the  newly-born  infants  of  the  various  races  of  man  do  not 
differ  nearly  as  much  in  colour  as  do  the  adults,  although  their 
bodies  are  as  completely  destitute  of  hair,  we  have  some  sliglit 
evidence  that  the  tints  of  the  different  races  were  acquired  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the  hair,  which  nui&t  have 
occurred  iit  a  very  early  i.»crioi.l  in  the  history  of  man. 
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Summayy, — ^We  may  conclude  that  the  greater  size,  strengtlij 
courage,  pugnacity,  and  energy  of  man,  in  comparison  with 
woman,  were  acquired  during  primeval  times,  and  have  subse- 
quently been  augmented,  chiefly  through  the  contests  of  rival 
males  for  the  possession  of  the  females.  The  greater  intellectual 
vigour  and  power  of  invention  in  man  is  probably  due  to 
natural  selection,  combined  with  the  inherited  effects  of  habit, 
for  the  most  able  men  will  have  succeeded  best  in  defending  and 
providing  for  themselves  and  for  their  wives  and  offspring.  As 
far  as  the  extreme  intricacy  of  the  subject  permits  us  to  judge, 
it  appears  that  our  male  ape- like  progenitors  acquired  their 
beards  as  an  ornament  to  charm  or  excite  the  opposite  sex,  and 
transmitted  them  only  to  their  male  offspring.  The  females 
apparently  first  had  their  bodies  denuded  of  hair,  also  as  a 
sexual  ornament;  but  they  transmitted  this  character  almost 
equally  to  both  sexes.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  females 
were  modified  in  other  respects  for  the  same  purpose  and  by  the 
same  means ;  so  that  women  have  acquired  sweeter  voices  and 
become  more  beautiful  than  men. 

It  Reserves  attention  that  with  mankind  the  conditions  were 
in  many  respects  much  more  favoui*able  for  sexual  selection, 
during  a  very  early  period,  when  man  had  only  just  attained 
to  the  rank  of  manhood,  than  during  later  times.  For  he  would 
then,  as  we  may  safely  conclude,  have  been  guided  more  by  hjs 
instinctive  passions,  and  less  by  foresight  or  reason.  He  would 
have  jealously  guarded  his  wife  or  wives.  He  would  not  have 
practised  infanticide;  nor  valued  his  wives  merely  as  useful 
slaves ;  nor  have  been  betrothed  to  them  during  infancy.  Hence 
we  may  infer  that  the  races  of  men  were  differentiated,  as  far 
as  sexual  selection  is  concerned,  in  chief  part  at  a  very  remote 
epoch ;  and  this  conclusion  throws  light  on  the  remarkable  fact 
that  at  the  mo&t  ancient  period,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  any 
record,  the  races  of  man  had  already  come  to  differ  nearly  or 
quite  as  much  as  they  do  at  the  present  day. 

The  views  here  advanced,  on  the  part  which  sexual  selection 
has  played  in  the  history  of  man,  want  scientific  precision.  He 
who  does  not  admit  this  agency  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals, 
will  disregard  all  that  I  have  written  in  the  later  chapters 
on  man.  We  cannot  positively  say  that  this  character,  but  not 
that,  has  been  thus  modified  ;  it  has,  however,  been  shewn  that 
the  races  of  man  differ  from  each  other  and  from  their  nearest 
allies,  in  certain  characters  which  are  of  no  service  to  them  in 
their  daily  habits  of  life,  and  which  it  is  extremely  probable 
would  have  been  modified  through  sexual  selection.  We  have 
seen  that  with  the  lowest  savages  the  people  of  each  tribe  admire 
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their  own  cbanictcristic  qnalitiesy — tbe  shape  of  tbe  bead  and 
face,  tbe  squareness  of  tbe  cheek-bones,  tbe  prcnninenoe  or 
depression  of  tbe  nose,  tbe  oolonr  of  the  skin,  the  length  of  the 
h^  on  the  bead,  the  absence  of  hair  on  the  &ce  and  bodv,  or 
the  presence  of  a  great  beard,  and  so  forth.  Hence  these  and 
other  such  points  could  hardly  fisul  to  be  slowly  and  gradually 
exaggerated,  from  the  more  xx>werfnl  and  able  men  in  each  tribe, 
who  would  succeed  in  rearing  the  largest  number  of  ofiEspring, 
having  selected  during  many  generations  for  their  wives  the 
most  strongly  characterised  and  therefore  must  attractive 
women.  For  my  own  p'lrt  I  conclude  that  of  all  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  differences  in  external  appearance  between 
tbe  races  of  man,  and  to  a  certain  extent  between  man  and  the 
lower  animals,  sexual  selection  has  been  the  most  efficient. 


CHAPTER  XXL 
Gemkbal  Summary  ahd  (Conclusion. 

MaiD  Gonclasion  that  man  is  descended  from  some  lower  form — Manser  of 
development — (jeDenlogy  of  man — Intellectual  and  moral  faculties— 
Seiual  selection — Concluding  remarks. 

A  BKiEP  summary  will  l»e  sufficient  to  recall  to  the  reader's  mind 
the  more  salient  i  oints  in  this  work  Many  of  the  views  which 
have  been  advanced  are  highly  speculative,  and  some  no  doubt 
will  prove  erroneous ;  but  I  have  m  every  case  given  the  reasons 
which  have  led  me  to  one  view  rather  than  t«>  another.  It 
seemed  worth  while  to  try  how  far  the  principle  of  evolution 
would  throw  light  on  some  of  the  more  complex  problems  in  the 
natural  history  of  man.  False  facts  are  highly  injurious  to  the 
progress  of  science,  for  they  often  endure  long ;  but  felse  views, 
li  supported  by  some  evidence,  do  little  harm,  for  every  one 
takes  a  salutary  pleasure  in  proving  their  falseness ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  one  path  towards  error  is  closed  and  the  road  to 
truth  is  often  at  the  same  time  opened. 

The  main  conclusion  here  arrived  at,  and  now  held  by  many 
naturalists  who  are  well  comj^eteiit  to  form  a  sound  judgment, 
is  that  man  is  descended  from  some  less  highly  organised  form. 
The  grounds  upon  which  this  conclusion  rests  will  never  he 
shaken,  for  the  close  similarity  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals  in  embryonic  development,  as  well  as  in  innumerable 
|)oiiits  of  structure  and  constitution,  both  of  high  and  of  the 
most  trifling  importance, — the  rudiments  which  he  retains,  and 
tlie  abnormal  reversions  to  which  he  is  occasionally  liable,— 
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are  facts  which  cannot  be  disputed.  They  have  long  been 
known,  but  until  recently  they  told  us  nothing  with  respect  to 
the  origin  of  man.  Now  when  viewed  by  the  light  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  organic  world,  their  meaning  is  unmistakable. 
The  great  principle  of  evolution  stands  up  clear  and  firm,  when 
these  groups  of  facts  are  considered  in  connection  with  others, 
such  as  the  mutual  affinities  of  the  members  of  the  same  group, 
their  geographical  distribution  in  past  and  present  times,  and 
their  geological  succession.  It  is  incredible  that  all  these  facts 
should  speak  falsely.  He  who  is  not  content  to  look,  like  a 
savage,  at  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  disconnected,  cannot  any 
longer  believe  that  man  is  the  work  of  a  separate  act  of  creation. 
He  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  the  close  resemblance  of  the 
embryo  of  man  to  that,  for  instance,  of  a  dog — the  construction 
of  his  skull,  limbs  and  whole  frame  on  the  same  plan  with  that  of 
other  mammals,  independently  of  the  uses  to  which  the  parts 
may  be  put— the  occasional  re-appearance  of  various  structures, 
for  instance  of  several  muscles,  which  man  does  not  normally 
possess,  but  which  are  common  to  the  Quadrumana — and  a 
crowd  of  analogous  facts— all  point  in  the  plainest  manner  to  the 
conclusion  that  man  is  the  co-descendant  with  other  mammals 
of  a  common  progenitor. 

We  have  seen  that  man  incessantly  presents  individual  differ- 
ences in  all  parts  of  his  body  and  in  his  mental  faculties.  These 
differences  or  variations  seem  to  be  induced  by  the  same  general 
causes,  and  to  obey  the  same  laws  as  with  the  the  lower  animals. 
In  both  cases  similar  laws  of  inheritance  prevail.  Man  tt  nds  to 
increase  at  a  greater  rate  than  his  means  of  subsistence;  con- 
sequently he  is  occasionally  subjected  to  a  severe  struggle  for 
existence,  and  natural  selection  will  have  effected  whatever  lies 
within  its  scope.  A  succession  of  strongly-marked  variations  of 
a  similar  nature  is  by  no  means  requisite ;  slight  fluctuating 
differences  in  the  individual  suffice  for  the  work  of  natural  selec- 
tion ;  not  that  we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  same 
speciefc:,  all  parts  of  the  organisation  tend  to  vary  to  the  same 
degree.  We  may  feel  assured  that  the  inherited  effects  of  the 
long-continued  use  or  disuse  of  parts  will  have  done  much  in 
the  same  direction  with  natural  selection.  Modifications  formerly 
of  importance,  though  no  longer  of  any  special  use,  are  long- 
inherited.  When  one  part  is  modified,  other  parts  change 
through  the  principle  of  correlation,  of  which  we  have  instances 
in  many  curious  cases  of  correlated  monstrosities.  Something 
may  be  attributed  to  the  direct  and  definite  action  of  the 
Burroundinjj:  conditions  of  life,  such  as  abundant  food,  heat  or 
moisture;  and   lastly,  many  charaoteiB  of  slight  physiological 
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importance,  some  indeed  of  considerable  importance,  have  bueD 
gained  through  sexual  selection. 

No  doubt  man,  as  well  as  every  other  animal,  presents 
structures,  which  seem  to  our  limited  knowledge,  not  to  be  now 
of  any  service  to  him,  nor  to  have  been  so  formerly,  either  for  the 
general  conditions  of  life,  or  in  the  relations  of  one  sex  to  the 
other.  Such  structures  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  form  of 
selection,  or  by  the  inherited  effects  of  the  use  and  disuse  of 
parts.  We  know,  however,  that  many  strange  and  strongly- 
marked  peculiarites  of  structure  occasionally  appear  in  onr 
domesticated  productions,  and  if  their  unknown  causes  were  ti* 
act  more  uniformly,  they  would  probably  become  common  to  all 
the  individuals  of  the  species.  We  may  hope  hereafter  to 
understand  something  about  the  causes  of  such  occasional  modi- 
fications, especially  through  the  study  of  monstrosities :  hence 
the  labours  of  experimentalists,  such  as  those  of  M.  Camille 
Dareste,  are  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  In  general  we  can 
only  say  that  the  cause  of  each  slight  variation  and  of  each 
monstrosity  lies  much  more  in  the  constitution  of  the  organism, 
than  in  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  conditions;  though  ne*? 
and  changed  conditions  certainly  play  an  important  part  in 
exciting  organic  changes  of  many  kinds. 

Through  the  means  just  specified,  aided  perhaps  by  others 
as  3  et  undiscovered,  man  has  been  raised  to  his  present  state. 
But  since  he  attaijied  to  the  rank  of  manhood,  he  has  diverged 
into  distinct  races,  or  as  they  may  be  more  fitly  called,  sub- 
species. Some  of  these,  such  as  the  Negro  and  European,  are 
so  distinct  that,  if  specimens  had  been  brought  to  a  naturalist 
without  any  further  information,  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  considered  by  him  as  good  and  true  species.  Nevertheless 
all  the  races  agree  in  so  many  unimportant  details  of  structure 
and  in  so  many  mental  peculiarities,  that  these  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  inheritance  from  a  common  progenitor ;  and  a  pro- 
genitor thus  characterised  would  probably  deserve  to  rank  as  man. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  divergence  of  each  race  from 
the  other  races,  and  of  all  from  a  common  stock,  can  be  traced 
back  to  any  one  pair  of  progenitors.  On  the  contrary,  at  every 
sta^'e  in  the  process  of  modification,  all  the  individuals  which 
were  in  any  way  better  fitted  for  their  conditions  of  fife,  tbougB" 
in  different  degrees,  would  have  survived  in  greater  numbers 
than  the  less  well-fitted.  The  process  would  have  been  like  that 
followed  by  man,  when  he  does  not  intentionally  select  particular 
individuals,  but  breeds  from  all  the  superior  individuals,  and 
neglects  tlie  inferior.  He  thus  slowly  but  surely  modifies  his 
Slock,  and  unconsciously  forms  a  new  strain.    So  with  respect 
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to  modifications  acquired  independently  of  selection,  and  due 
to  variations  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  organism  and  the 
action  of  the  surrounding  conditions,  or  from  changed  habits  of 
life,  no  single  pair  will  have  l^en  modified  much  more  than  tho 
other  pairs  inhabiting  tlie  same  country,  for  all  will  have  been 
continually  blended  through  free  intercrossing. 

By  considering  the  embryological  structure  of  man, — tho 
homologies  which  he  presents  with  the  lower  animals, — tho 
rudiments  which  he  retains,— and  the  reversions  to  which  he  is 
liable,  wo  can  partly  recall  in  imagination  the  former  condition 
of  our  early  progenitors;  and  can  approximately  place  them  in 
their  proper  place  in  the  zoological  series.  We  thus  learn  that 
man  is  descended  from  a  hairy,  tailed  quadruped,  probably 
arboreal  in  its  habits,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  Old  World. 
This  creature,  if  its  whole  structure  had  been  examined  by  a 
naturalist,  would  have  been  classed  amongst  the  Quadrumana, 
as  surely  as  the  still  more  ancient  progenitor  of  the  Old  and 
New  World  monkeys.  The  Quadrumana  and  all  the  lugher 
mammals  are  probably  derived  from  an  ancient  marsupial 
animal,  and  this  through  a  long  line  of  diversified  forms,  from 
some  amphibian-like  creature,  and  this  again  from  some  fish-like 
animal.  In  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  past  we  can  see  that  the 
early  progenitor  of  all  the  Vertebrata  must  have  been  an  aquatic 
animal,  provided  with  branchiae,  with  the  two  sexes  united  in 
the  same  individual,  and  with  the  most  important  organs  of  the 
body  (such  as  the  brain  and  heart)  imperfectly  or  not  at  all 
developed.  This  animal  seems  to  have  been  more  like  the  larvsB 
of  the  existing  marine  Ascidians  than  any  other  known  form. 

The  high  standard  of  our  intellectual  powers  and  moral  dis- 
position is  the  greatest  difficulty  which  presents  itself,  after  we 
have  been  driven  to  this  conclusion  on  the  origin  of  man.  But 
every  one  who  admits  the  principle  of  evolution,  must  see  that 
the  mental  powers  of  the  higher  animals,  which  are  the  same  in 
kind  ^vith  those  of  man,  though  so  different  in  degree,  are 
capable  of  advancement.  Thus  the  interval  between  the  mental 
powers  of  one  of  the  higher  apes  and  of  a  fish,  or  between  those 
of  an  ant  and  scale-insect,  is  immense ;  yet  their  development 
does  not  offer  any  special  difficulty ;  for  with  our  domesticated 
animals,  the  mental  faculties  are  certainly  variable,  and  tho 
variations  are  inherited.  No  one  doubts  that  they  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  animals  in  a  state  of  nature.  Therefore 
the  conditions  are  favourable  for  their  development  through 
natural  selection.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  extended  to  man ; 
tho  intellect  must  have  been  all-important  to  him,  even  at  a  very 
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remote  period,  as  enabling  him  to  invent  and  use  language,  to 
make  weapons,  tools,  traps,  &c.,  whereby  with  the  aid  of  his 
Bocial  habits,  he  long  ago  became  the  most  dominant  of  all  living 
creatures. 

A  great  stride  in  the  development  of  the  intellect  will  have 
followed,  as  soon  as  the  half-art  and  half-instinct  of  language 
came  into  use ;  for  the  continued  use  of  language  will  have 
reacted  on  the  brain  and  produced  an  inherited  effect ;  and  this 
again  will  have  reacted  on  the  improvement  of  language.  As  Mr. 
Chauncey  Wright'  has  well  remarked,  the  largeness  of  the  brain 
in  man  relatively  to  his  body,  compared  with  the  lower  animals, 
may  be  attributed  in  chief  part  to  the  early  use  of  some  simple 
form  of  language, — that  wonderful  engine  which  affixes  signs  to 
all  sorts  of  objects  and  qualities,  and  excites  trains  of  thought 
which  would  never  arise  from  the  mere  impression  of  the 
senses,  or  if  they  did  arise  could  not  be  followed  out.  The 
higher  intellectual  powers  of  man,  such  as  those  of  ratiocination, 
abstraction,  self-consciousness,  <!fec.,  probably  follow  from  the  con- 
tinued improvement  and  exercise  of  the  other  mental  faculties. 

The  development  of  the  moral  qualities  is  a  more  interesting 
problem.  The  foundation  lies  in  the  social  instincts,  including 
under  this  term  the  family  ties.  These  instincts  are  highly 
complex,  and  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  give  special 
tendencies  towards  certain  definite  actions;  but  the  more  im- 
portant elements  are  love,  and  tlie  distinct  emotion  of  sympathy. 
Animals  endowed  with  the  social  instincts  take  pleasure  in  one 
another's  company,  warn  one  another  of  danger,  defend  and  aid 
one  another  in  many  ways.  These  instincts  do  not  extend  to  all 
the  individuals  of  the  species,  but  only  to  those  of  the  same 
community.  As  they  are  highly  beneficial  to  the  species,  they 
have  in  all  probability  been  acquired  through  natural  selection. 

A  moral  being  is  one  who  is  capable  of  reflecting  on  his 
past  actions  and  llieir  motives— of  approving  of  some  and 
disapproving  of  others ;  and  the  fact  that  man  is  the  one  being 
who  certainly  deserves  this  designation,  is  the  greatest  of  all 
distinctions  between  him  and  the  lower  animals.  But  in  the 
fourth  chapter  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  moral  sense 
follows,  firstly,  from  the  enduring  and  ever-present  nature  of  the 
social  instincts;  secondly,  from  man's  appieciation  of  the  appro- 
bation and  disapprobation  of  his  foUows ;  and  thirdly,  from  the 
high  activity  of  liis  mental  faculties,  with  past  impressions  ex- 
tremely vivid ;  and  in  these  latter  respects  he  differs  from  the 
Lower  animals.    Owing  to  this  condition  of  mind,  man  cannot 

*  *0n  the  Limits  of  Katuiil  Selection,'  in  the  *Noith  American 
P^vif  w,'  Oct.  1870,  p.  295.       i 
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avoid  looldiig  both  backwards  and  forwards^  and  comparing 
past  imprcsnoiiB.  Hence  after  some  temporary  desire  or  passion 
has  mABtered  \m  social  instincts,  he  reflects  and  compares  the 
DOW  wieakaned  impression  of  such  past  impulses  with  the  ever- 
preaent  social  instincts ;  and  he  then  feels  that  sense  of  dissatis- 
facticm  wfaidi  all  unsatisfied  instincts  leave  behind  them,  he 
therefore  resolTes  to  act  diflferently  for  the  future,— and  this  is 
conscience.  Any  instinct,  permanently  stronger  or  more  enduring 
than  another,  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  which  we  express  by  saying 
that  it  ought  to  be  obeyed.  A  pointer  dog,  if  able  to  reflect  on 
his  past  conduct,  would  say  to  himself,  I  ought  (as  indeed  we 
say  of  him)  to  have  pointed  at  that  hare  and  not  have  yielded 
to  the  passing  temptation  of  hunting  it. 

Social  animals  are  impelled  partly  by  a  wish  to  aid  the  members 
of  their  community  in  a  general  manner,  but  more  commonly  to 
perform  certain  definite  actions.  Man  is  impelled  by  the  same 
general  wish  to  aid  his  fellows ;  but  has  few  or  no  special  instincts. 
He  differs  also  from  the  lower  animals  in  the  power  of  expressing 
his  desires  by  words,  which  thus  become  a  guide  to  the  aid  required 
and  bestowed.  The  motive  to  give  aid  is  likewise  much  modified  in 
man  :  it  no  longer  consists  solely  of  a  blind  instinctive  impulse, 
but  is  much  influenced  by  the  praise  or  blame  of  his  fellows. 
The  appreciation  and  the  bestowal  of  praise  and  blame  both 
rest  on  sympathy ;  and  this  emotion,  as  we  have  seen,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  the  social  instincts.  Sympathy, 
though  gained  as  an  instinct,  is  also  much  strengthened  by 
exercise  or  habit.  As  all  men  desire  their  own  happiness, 
praise  or  blame  is  bestowed  on  actions  and  motives,  according  as 
they  lead  to  this  end ;  and  as  happiness  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  general  good,  the  greatest-happiness  principle  indOrectly 
serves  as  a  nearly  safe  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  As  the 
reasoning  powers  advance  and  experience  is  gained,  the  remoter 
effects  of  certain  lines  of  conduct  on  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  on  the  general  good,  are  perceived ;  and  then  the  self- 
regarding  virtues  come  within  the  scope  of  public  opinion,  and 
receive  praise,  and  their  opposites  blame.  But  with  the  less 
civilised  nations  reason  often  errs,  and  many  bad  customs  and 
base  superstitions  come  within  the  same  scope,  and  are  then 
esteemed  as  high  virtues,  and  their  breach  as  heavy  crimes. 

The  moral  faculties  are  generally  and  justly  esteemed  as  of 
higher  value  than  the  intellectual  powers.  But  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  activity  of  tho  mind  in  vividly  recalling  past 
impressions  is  one  of  the  fundamental  though  secondary  bases 
of  conscience.  This  affords  the  strongest  argument  for  educating 
and  stimulating  in  all  possible  ways  the  intoUecturtl  faculties  of 
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every  human  being.  No  doubt  a  man  with  a  torptid  lahii,  if  hit 
social  affections  and  sympathies  are  well  developed,  "tnH  be  led 
to  good  actions,  and  may  have  a  fairly  sensitive  cooecieaee.  Bot 
whatever  renders  the  imagination  more  vivid  and  ■tiea^Mieiis 
the  habit  of  recalling  and  comparing  past  impreHioiie,  will 
make  the  conscience  more  sensitive, .  and  may  e¥6ii  eonewhat 
compensate  for  weak  social  affections  and  sympftlhiee. 

The  moral  nature  of  man  has  reached  its  ineeeot  steadard, 

partly  through  the  advancement  of  his  reasoning  peiwere  and 

consequently  of   a  just  public    opinion,  but    especially  from 

his  sympathies  having  been  rendered  more  tender  and  widely 

diffused  through  the  effects  of  habit,  example,  instruction^  and 

reflection.    It  is  not  improbable  that  after  long  practice  virtuous 

s\/    /tendencies  may  be  inherited.    With  the  more  civilised  i-aces,  the 

/^\  conviction  of  the  existence  of  an  all-seeing  Deity  has  had  a 

//  ^  \potent  influence  on  the  advance  of  morality.    Ultimately  man 

obes  not  accept  the  praise  or  blame  of  his  fellows  as  his  sole 

guide,  though    few  escape   this   influence,  but  his   habitual 

convictions,  controlled  by  reason,  afford  him  the  safest  rule. 

His  conscience  then  becomes  the  supreme  judge  and  monitor. 

Nevertheless  the  first  foundation  or  origin  of  the  moral  sense 

Hies  in  the    social  instincts,  including  sympathy ; '  and  these 

instincts  no  doubt  were  primarily  gained,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

lower  animals,  through  natural  selection. 

The  belief  in  God  has  often  been  advanced  as  not  only  the 

gi'eatest,  but  the  most  complete  of  all  the  distinctions  between 

hsjnan  and  the  lower  animals.    It  is  however  impossible,  as  we 

I  have  seen,  to  maintain  that  this  belief  is  innate  or  instinctive  in 

^man.    On  the  other  hand  a  belief  in  all-pervading  spiritual 

agencies  seems  to  be  universal ;  and  apparently  follows  from  a 

considerable  advance  in  man's  reason,  and  from  a  still  greater 

advance  in  his  faculties  of  imagination,  curiosity  and  wonder.    1 

am  aware  that  the  assumed  instinctive  belief  in  God  has  been 

used  by  many  persons  as  an  argument  for  His  existence.     Hut 

this  is  a  rash  argument,  as  we  should  thus  be  compelled  to 

believe  in  the  existence  of  many  cruel  and  malignant  spirits,  only 

a  little  more  powerful  than  man ;  for  the  belief  in  them  is  far 

j  more  general  than  in  a  beneficent  Deity.    The  idea  of  a  universal 

/  and  beneficent  Creator  does  not  seem  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  man, 

I    until  he  has  been  elevated  by  long-confinued  cultura 

>-      He  who  believes  in  the  advancement  of  man  from  some  low 

organised  form,  will  naturally  ask  how  does  this  bear  on  the  belief 

in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.    The  barbarous  races  of  man,  as 

Bii  J.  Lubbock  has  shewn,  possess  no  clear  belief  of  this  kind  * 
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bnt  oi'guments  derived  from  the  primeval  beliefs  of  savages  are, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  of  little  or  no  avail.  Fev7  persons  feel  any 
anxiety  from  the  impossibility  of  determining  at  what  precise 
period  in  the  development  of  the  individual,  from  the  first  trace 
of  a  minute  germinal  vesicle,  man  becomes  an  immortal  being ; 
and  there  is  no  greater  cause  for  anxiety  because  the  period 
cannot  possibly  be  determined  in  the  gradually  ascending  organic 
scale.  2 

I  am  aware  tha,t  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  work 
will  be  denounced  by  some  as  highly  irreligious ;  but  he  who 
donounces  them  is  bound  to  shew  why  it  is  more  irreligious  to 
explain  the  origin  of  man  as  a  distinct  species  by  descent  from 
some  lower  form,  through  the  laws  of  variation  and  natural 
selection,  than  to  explain  the  birth  of  the  individual  through 
the  laws  of  ordinary  reproduction.  The  birth  both  of  the 
species  and  of  tho  individual  are  equally  parts  of  that  grand 
sequence  of  events,  which  our  minds  refuse  to  accept  as  the 
result  of  blind  chance.  The  undei'standing  revolts  at  such  a 
conclusion,  whether  or  not  w«  are  able  to  believe  that  every  slight 
variation  of  structure, — the  union  of  each  pair  in  marriage, — 
the  dissemination  of  each  seed, — and  other  such  events,  have  all 
been  ordained  for  some  special  purpose. 

Sexual  selection  has  been  treated  a4;  great  length  in  this 
work;  for,  as  I  have  attempted  to  shew,  it  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  organic  world.  I  am 
aware  that  much  remains  doubtful,  but  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  a  fair  view  of  the  whole  case.  In  the  lower  divisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  sexual  selection  seems  to  have  done 
nothing:  such  animals  are  often  affixed  for  life  to  the  same 
spot,  or  have  the  sexes  combined  in  the  same  individual,  or 
what  is  still  more  important,  their  perceptive  and  intellectual 
faculties  are  not  suflBciently  advanced  to  allow  of  the  feelings  of 
love  and  jealousy,  or  of  the  exertion  of  choice.  When,  however, 
we  come  to  the  Arthropoda  and  Vertebrata,  even  to  the  lowest 
classes  in  these  two  great  Sub-Kingdoms,  sexual  selection  has 
effected  much. 

In  the  several  great  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom, — in 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  and  even  crustaceans, 
—the  differences  between  the  sexes  follow  nearly  the  same 
rules.  The  males  are  almost  always  the  wooers;  and  they 
alone  are  armed  with  special  weapons  for  fighting  with  their 
rivals.    Thoy  are  generally  stronger  and  larger  than  tlie  females, 

^  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Picton  gives  a  discussion  to  this  elTect  in  his  '  Now 
Theories  and  the  Old  Faith/  1870. 
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and  are  endov/ed  with  the  requisite  quahties  of  courage  and 
pugnacity.  They  are  provided,  either  exclusively  or  in  a  much 
liigher  degree  than  the  females,  with  organs  for  vocal  or  instru- 
mental music,  and  with  odoriferous  glands.  They  are  ornamented 
with  infinitely  diversified  appendages,  and  with  the  most 
brilliant  jor  conspicuous  colours,  often  arranged  in  elegant 
patterns,  whilst  the  females  are  unadorned.  When  the  sexes 
differ  in  more  iflaportant  structures,  it  is  the  male  which  is 
provided  with  special  sense-organs  for  discovering  the  female 
with  locomotive  organs  for  reaching  her,  and  often  with 
prehensile  organs  for  holding  her.  These  various  structures  for 
charming  or  securing  the  female  are  often  developed  in  the  male 
during  only  part  of  the  year,  namely  the  breeding-season.  They 
have  in  many  cases  been  more  or  less  traDsferred  to  the  females ; 
and  in  the  latter  case  they  often  appear  in  her  as  mere  rudiments. 
They  are  lost  or  never  gained  by  the  males  after  emasculation. 
Grenerally  they  are  not  developed  in  the  male  during  early 
youth,  but  appear  a  short  time  before  the  age  for  reproduction. 
Hence  inmost  cases  the  yoimg  of  both  sexes  resemble  each  other; 
and  the  female  somewhat  resembles  her  young  oflfepring  through- 
out life.  In  almost  every  great  class  a  few  anomalous  cases 
occur,  where  there  has  been  an  almost  complete  transposition  of 
the  characters  proper  to  the  two  sexes ;  the  females  assuming 
characters  which  properly  belong  to  the  males.  This  surprising 
uniformity  in  the  laws  regulating  the  differences  between  the 
sexes  in  so  many  and  such  widely  separated  classes,  is  intelligible 
if  we  admit  the  action  of  one  common  cause,  namely  sexual 
selection. 

Sexual  selection  depends  on  the  snccess  of  certain  indi\  iduals 
over  others  of  the  same  sex,  in  relation  to  the  propagation  of  the 
species ;  whilst  natural  selection  depends  on  the  success  of  both 
sexes,  at  all  ages,  in  relation  to  the  general  conditions  of  b'fe. 
The  sexual  stniggle  is  of  two  kinds ;  in  the  one  it  is  between  the 
individuals  of  the  same  sex,  generally  the  males,  in  order  to  drive 
away  or  kill  their  rivals,  the  females  remaining  passive ;  whilst  in 
the  other,  the  struggle  is  hkewise  between  the  individuals  of  the 
same  sex,  in  order  to  excite  or  charm  those  of  the  opposite 
SOX,  generally  the  females,  which  no  longer  remain  passive,  but 
select  the  more  agreeable  partners.  This  latter  kind  of  selection 
is  closely  analogous  to  that  which  man  unintentionally,  yet 
effectually,  brings  to  bear  on  his  domesticated  productions, 
when  he  preserves  during  a  long  period  the  most  pleasing  or 
useful  individuals,  without  any  wish  to  modify  the  breed. 

The  laws  of  inheritance  determine  whether  characters  gained 
through  sexual  selection  by  either  sex  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
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same  sex,  or  to  both ;  as  well  as  the  age  at  which  they  shall  bo 
developed.  It  appears  that  A'ariatious  arising  late  in  life  are 
commonly  transmitted  to  one  and  the  same  sex.  Variability  is 
the  necessary  basis  for  the  action  of  selection,  and  is  wholly 
independent  of  it.  It  follows  from  this,  that  variations  of  the 
same  general  nature  have  often  been  taken  advantage  of  and 
accumulated  through  sexual  selection  in  relation  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  species,  as  well  as  through  natural  Fclectiou  in 
relation  to  the  general  purposes  of  life.  Hence  secondary 
sexual  characters,  when  equally  transmitted  to  both  sexes  can  be 
distinguished  from  ordinary  specific  characters  only  by  the  light 
of  analogy.  The  modifications  acquired  through  sexual  selection 
are  often  so  strongly  pronounced  that  the  two  sexes  have 
frequently  been  ranked  as  distinct  species,  or  even  as  distinct 
genera.  Such  strongly-marked  differtiices  must  be  in  some 
manner  highly  important ;  and  wo  know  that  they  have  been 
acquired  in  some  instances  at  the  cost  not  only  of  inconvenience, 
but  of  exposure  to  actual  danger. 

The  belief  in  the  power  of  sexual  selection  rests  chiefly  on 
the  following  considerations.  Certain  characters  are  confined 
to  one  sex ;  and  this  alone  r»  nders  it  probable  that  in  most 
cases  they  are  connected  with  the  act  of  reproduction.  In 
innumerable  instances  these  characters  are  fully  developed  only 
at  maturity,  and  often  during  only  a  part  of  the  year,  which 
is  always  the  breeding- season.  The  males  (passing  over  a  few 
exceptional  cases)  are  the  more  active  in  courtship;  they  are  the 
letter  armed,  and  are  rendered  the  more  attractive  in  various  ways. 
It  is  to  be  especially  observed  that  the  males  display  their 
attractions  with  elaborate  care  in  the  presence  of  the  females ; 
and  that  they  rarely  or  never  display  them  excepting  during 
the  season  of  love.  It  is  incredible  that  all  this  should  bo 
purposeless.  Lastly  we  have  distinct  evidence  with  some  quad- 
rupeds and  birds,  that  the  individuals  of  one  sex  are  capable  of 
feeling  a  strong  antipathy  or  preference  for  certain  individuals 
of  the  other  sex. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  facts,  and  the  marked  results  of  man's 
unconscious  selection,  when  applied  to  domesticated  animals  and 
cultivated  plants,  it  seems  to  me  almost  certain  that  if  the 
individuals  of  one  sex  were  during  a  long  series  of  generations  to 
prefer  pairing  with  certain  individuals  of  the  other  sex,  charac- 
terised in  some  peculiar  manner,  the  offspring  would  slowly  but 
surely  become  modified  in  this  same  manner.  I  have  not 
attempted  to  conceal  that,  excepting  when  the  males  are  more 
numerous  than  the  females,  or  when  polygamy  prevails,  it  is 
doubtful  how  the  more  attractive  males  succeed  in  leaving  n 
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larger  number  of  offspring  to  inherit  their  superiority  in  orna- 
ments or  other  charms  than  the  less  attractive  males ;  but  1 
liave  shewn  that  this  would  probably  follow  from  the  females,— 
especially  the  more  vigorous  ones,  which  would  be  the  first  to 
l>reed, — preferring  not  only  the  more  attractive  but  at  the  same 
time  the  more  vigorous  and  victorious  males. 

Although  we  have  some  positive  evidence  that  birds  appre- 
ciate bright  and  beautiful  objects,  as  with  the  bower-birds  of 
Australia,  and  although  they  certainly  appreciate  the  power  of 
song,  yet  I  fully  admit  that  it  is  astonishing  that  the  females 
of  many  birds  and  some  mammals  should  be  endowed  with 
sufficient  taste  to  appreciate  ornaments,  which  we  have  reason  to 
attribute  to  sexual  selection ;  and  this  is  even  more  astonishing 
in  the  case  of  reptiles,  fish,  and  insects.  But  we  really  know 
little  about  the  minds  of  the  lower  animals.  It  cannot  be 
supposed,  for  instance,  that  male  birds  of  paradise  or  peacocks 
should  take  such  pains  in  erecting,  spreading,  and  vibrating; 
their  beautiful  plumes  before  the  females  for  no  purpose.  We 
should  remember  the  fact  given  on  excellent  authority  in  a 
former  chapter,  that  several  peahens,  when  debarred  from  an 
admired  male,  remained  widows  during  a  whole  season  rather 
than  pair  with  another  bird. 

Nevertheless  I  know  of  no  fact  in  natural  history  more  wonder- 
ful than  that  the  female  Argus  pheasant  should  apprccfate  the 
exquisite  shading  of  the  ball-and-socket  ornaments  and  the 
elegant  patterns  on  the  wing- feathers  of  the  male.  He  who 
thinks  that  the  male  was  created  as  he  now  exists  must  admit 
that  the  great  plumes,  which  prevent  the  wings  from  being  used 
for  flight,  and  which  are  displayed  during  courtship  and  at  no 
other  time  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar  to  this  one  species,  were 
given  to  him  as  an  ornament.  If  so,  he  must  likewise  admit  that 
the  female  was  created  and  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  appre- 
ciating such  ornaments.  I  differ  only  in  the  conviction  that  the 
male  Ai'gus  pheasant  acquired  his  beauty  gradually,  through  the 
preference  of  the  females  during  many  generations  for  the  more 
highly  ornamented  males ;  the  aesthetic  capacity  of  the  females 
having  been  advanced  through  exercise  or  habit,  just  as  our  owr 
taste  is  gradually  improved.  In  the  male  through  the  fortunate 
chance  of  a  few  feathers  being  left  unchanged,  we  can  distinctly 
trace  how  simple  spots  with  a  little  fulvous  shading  on  one  side 
may  have  been  developed  by  small  steps  into  the  wonderful 
liall-and-socket  ornaments;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
actually  thus  developed. 

Everyone  who  admits  the  principle  of  evolution,  and  yet 
fcols  great  difficulty  in  admitting  that  female  mammals^  birdffj 
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reptiles,  and  fish,  could  have  acquired  the  high  taste  implied  by 
the  beauty  of  the  males,  and  which  generally  coincides  with  our 
own  standard,  should  reflect  that  the  nerve-cells  of  the  brain  in 
the  highest  as  well  as  in  the  lowest  members  of  the  Vertebrate 
series,  are  derived  from  those  of  the  common  progenitor  of  this 
great  Kingdom.  For  we  can  thus  see  how  it  has  come  to  pasa 
that  certain  mental  faculties,  in  various  and  widely  distinct 
groups  of  animals,  have  been  developed  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  and  to  nearly  the  same  degree. 

The  reader  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  go  through  the 
several  chapters  devoted  to  sexual  selection,  will  be  able  to 
judge  how  far  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  are 
supported  by  sufficient  evidence.  If  he  accepts  these  conclusioDS 
he  may,  I  think,  safely  extend  them  to  mankind ;  but  it  would 
be  superfluous  here  to  repeat  what  I  have  so  lately  said  on  the 
manner  in  which  sexual  selection  apparently  has  acted  on  man, 
both  on  the  male  and  female  side,  causing  the  two  sexes  to  differ 
in  body  and  mind,  and  the  several  races  to  differ  from  each 
other  in  various  characters,  as  well  as  from  their  ancient  and 
lowly-organised  progenitors. 

He  who  admits  the  principle  of  sexual  selection  will  be  led 
to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  the  nervous  system  not  only 
regulates  most  of  the  existing  functions  of  the  body,  but  has 
indirectly  influenced  the  progressive  development  of  various 
lK)dily  structures  and  of  certain  mental  qualities.  Courage, 
pugnacity,  perseverance,  strength  and  size  of  body,  weapons  of 
all  kinds,  musical  organs,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  bright 
colours  and  ornamental  appendages,  have  all  been  indirectly 
gained  by  the  one  sex  or  the  other,  through  the  exertion  o^ 
choice,  the  influence  of  love  and  jealousy,  and  the  apprtsciation 
of  the  beautiful  in  sound,  colour  or  form  ;  and  these  powers  of 
the  mind  manifestly  depend  on  the  development  of  the  brain. 

• 

Man  scans  with  scrupulous  care  the  character  and  pedigree 
of  his  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs  before  he  matches  them ;  but 
when  he  comes  to  his  own  marriage  he  rarely,  or  never,  takes 
any  such  care.  He  is  impelled  by  nearly  the  same  motives  as 
the  lower  animals,  when  they  are  left  to  their  oVn  free  choice, 
though  he  is  in  so  far  superior  to  them  that  he  highly  values 
mental  charms  and  virtues.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  strongly 
attracted  by  mere  wealth  or  rank.  Yet  he  might  by  selection  do 
something  not  only  for  the  bodily  constitution  and  frame  of  his 
offspring,  but  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  Both 
sexes  ought  to  refrain  from  marriage  if  they  are  in  any  marked 
degree  inferior  in  body  or  mind ;  but  such  hopes  ore  Utopian  and 
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will  never  be  even  partially  realised  until  the  laws  of  inberitanoo 
are  tborcngbly  kni>wii.  Everyone  does  good  service,  wbo  aids 
towards  this  end.  When  the  principles  of  breeding  and  in- 
heritance are  better  understood,  we  shall  not  hear  ignorant 
members  of  our  legislatuio  rejecting  with  scorn  a  plan  for 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  consanguineous  marriages  are 
injurious  to  man. 

The  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  mankind  is  a  most  intricate 
problem :  all  ought  to  refrain  from  marriage  who  cannot  avoid 
abject  poverty  for  their  children ;  for  poverty  is  not  only  a  great 
ovil,  but  tends  to  its  own  increase  by  leading  to  recklessness  in 
marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Galton  has  remarked,  if 
the  prudent  avoid  marriage,  whilst  the  reckless  marry,  the 
inferior  members  tend  to  supplant  the  better  members  of 
society.  Man,  like  every  other  animal,  has  no  doubt  advanced 
to  his  present  liigh  Condition  through  a  struggle  for  existence 
consequent  on  his  rapid  multiplication ;  and  if  he  is  to  advance 
still  higher,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  must  remain  subject  to  a 
severe  struggle.  Otherwise  he  would  sink  into  indolence,  and 
the  more  gifted  men  would  not  be  more  successful  in  the  battle 
of  life  than  the  less  gifted.  Hence  our  natural  rate  of  increase, 
though  leading  to  many  and  obvious  evils,  must  not  be  greatly 
diminished  by  any  means.  There  should  be  open  competition 
for  all  men ;  and  the  most  able  should  not  be  prevented  by  laws 
or  customs  from  succeeding  best  and  rearing  the  largest  numl)er 
of  offspring.  Important  as  the  struggle  for  existence  has  Ixjon 
and  even  still  is,  yet  as  far  as  the  highest  part  of  man's  nature 
is  concerned  there  are  other  agencies  more  important  lor  the 
moral  qualities  are  advanced,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
much  more  through  the  effects  of  habit,  the  reasoning  powers, 
instruction,  religion,  &c.,  than  through  natural  selection; 
though  to  this  latter  agency  may  l)e  safely  attributed  the 
social  instincts,  which  afforded  the  basis  for  the  development  of 
the  moral  sense. 

The  main  conclusion  arrived  at  in  this  work,  namely  that 
man  is  descended  from  some  lowly  organised  form,  will,  I  regret 
to  think,  be  highly  distasteful  to  many.  But  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  we  are  descended  from  barbarians.  The  aston- 
ishment which  I  felt  on  first  Feeiuj?  a  party  of  Fuegians  on  a 
wild  and  broken  shore  will  never  be  forgotten  by  me,  for  the 
reflection  at  once  rushed  into  my  mind— such  were  our  ancestors. 
These  men  were  absolutely  naked  and  bedaubed  with  paint, 
their  long  hair  was  tangled,  their  mouths  frothed  with  excite- 
ment, and  their  expression  was  wild,  startled,  and  distrustiiil. 
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They  possessed  liardly  any  arts,  and  like  wild  animals  lived  on 
what  they  could  catch ;  they  had  no  government,  and  were 
merciless  to  every  one  not  of  their  own  small  tril)e.  He  who  has 
seen  a  savage  in  his  native  land  will  not  feel  much  shame,  if 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  blood  of  some  more  humble 
creature  flows  in  his  veins.  For  my  own  part  I  would  as  soon 
be  descended  from  that  heroic  little  monkey,  who  braved  his 
dreaded  enemy  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  his  keeper,  or  from 
that  old  baboon,  who  descending  from  the  mountains,  carried 
away  in  triumph  his  young  comrade  from  a  crowd  of  astonished 
dogs — as  from  a  savage  who  delights  to  torture  his  enemies, 
offers  up  bloody  sacrifices,  practises  infanticide  ^vithout  remorse, 
treats  his  wives  like  slaves,  knows  no  decency,  and  is  haunted 
by  the  grossest  superstitions. 

Man  may  be  excused  for  feeling  some  pride  at  having  risen, 
though  not  through  his  own  exertions,  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
organic  scale ;  and  the  fact  of  his  having  thus  risen,  instead  of 
having  been  aboriginally  placed  there,  may  give  him  hope  for  a 
still  higher  destiny  in  the  distant  future.  But  we  are  not  here 
concerned  with  hopes  or  fears,  only  with  the  truth  as  far  as  our 
reason  permits  us  to  discover  it ;  and  I  have  given  the  evidence 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  We  must,  however,  acknowledge,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  that  man  with  all  his  noble  qualities,  with  sympathy 
which  feels  for  the  most  debased,  with  benevolence  which  extends 
not  only  to  other  men  but  to  the  humblest  living  creature,  with 
his  god-like  intellect  which  has  penetrated  into  the  movements 
and  constitution  of  the  solar  system — with  all  these  exalted 
powers — Man  still  bears  in  his  bodily  frame  the  indelible  stamp 
of  his  lowly  origin. 
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Abbot,  C,  on  the  battles  of  seals, 
500. 

Abductor  of  the  fifth  metatarsal, 
presence  of,  in  man,  42. 

Abercrombie,  Dr.,  on  disease  of  the 
bi-ain  affecting  speech,  88. 

Abi  pones,  marriage  customs  of  the, 
5y8. 

Abou-Simbel,  caves  of,  168. 

Abortion,  prevalence  of  the  practice 
of,  4G. 

Abstraction,  power  of,  in  animals,  83. 

AcalleSj  stridulation  of,  306. 

Acanthodactylus  capensis,  sexual  dif- 
ferences of  colour  in,  357. 

Accentor  modularise  473. 

Acclimatisation,  difference  of,  in  dif- 
ferent races  of  men,  167. 

AchetidsB,  stridulation  of  the,  282, 
283,285  ;  rudimentary  stridulating 
organs  in  female,  288. 

Acilius  sulcatus,  elytra  of  the  female, 
276. 

Acomus,,  development  of  spurs  in  the 
female  oi',  450. 

AcridiidfB  stridulation  of  the,  282, 
23<3 ;  rudimentary  stridulating  or- 
gans in  female,  288. 

Acromio-basilar  muscle,  and  quad- 
rupedal gait,  42. 

Acting,  178. 

Aciini(C,  bright  colours  of,  260. 

Adams.  Mr.,  migration  of  bir<ls,  108  ; 
intelligence  of  nut-hatch,  418;  on 
the  Bon\b:iciUa  carolinensiSy  461. 

Admiral  butterfly,  312. 

Adoption  of  the  young  of  other  ani- 
mals by  female  monkeys,  70. 

Advancement  m  the  organic  scale, 
Von  Baer's  definition  of,  164. 

Aeby,  on  the  diflcreuce  between  the 


skulls  of  man  and  the  quadrumana, 
149. 

J^sthetic  faculty,  not  highly  deve- 
loped in  savages,  93. 

Affection,  maternal,  70  ;  roanifestatioo 
of,  by  animals,  70 ;  parental  and 
filial,  partly  the  result  of  natural 
selection,  105 ;  mutual,  of  birds, 
410;  shewn  by  birds  in  confine- 
ment, for  certain  persons,  411. 

-Africji,  probably  the  birthplace  of 
man,  155;  South,  crossed  popula- 
tion of,  174;  South,  retention  of 
colour  by  the  Dutch  in,  193 ;  South, 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in  the  but- 
terflies of,  250  ;  tattooing  practised 
in,  574 ;  Northern,  coi^Ture  of 
natives  of,  575. 

Agassiz,  L.,  on  conscience  in  dogs, 
103;  on  the  coincidence  of  the 
races  of  man  with  zoological  pro- 
vinces, 169 ;  on  the  number  of 
species  of  man,  174;  on  the  court- 
ship of  the  land-snails,  262  ;  on  the 
brightness  of  the  colours  of  male 
fishes  during  the  breeding  season. 
340 ;  on  the  frontal  protuberance 
of  the  males  of  Geophagus  and 
Cichia,  340,  345 ;  male  fishes 
hatching  ova  in  their  mouths,  345 ; 
sexual  (litlerences  in  colour  of  chro- 
mids,  345;  on  tlie  slight  sexual 
differences  of  the  South  Americans, 
561 ;  on  the  tattooing  of  the  Ama- 
zonian Indians,  576. 

Age,  in  relation  to  the  transmission 
of  characters  in  birds,  463 ;  va- 
riation in  accordance  with,  i^  birds, 
484. 

Agelcmis  phccniceus^  225,  416. 

Ageronia  feronla,  noise  produced  Kt, 
307. 

Agrion^  dimorphism  in^  290. 
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Agrion  liam^rii,  sexes  of,  290. 

Agrionidse,  difierence  in  the  sexes  of, 
290. 

Agrotis  exclamationiSj  316. 

.igue,  tertian,  dog  suffering  from,  8. 

Aithurus  polytmus^  youug  of,  487. 

Ainos,  hairiness  of  the,  560. 

Albino  birds,  419. 

A(ca  torda^  young  of,  486. 

Alces  paimatay  515. 

Alder  and  Hancock,  MM.,  on  the 
nudi-branch  mollusca,  264. 

Allan,  J.  A.,  vigour  of  birds  earliest 
hatched,  212,  213;  effect  of  dif- 
ference of  temperature,  light,  &c., 
on  birds,  225 ;  colour?  of  birds, 
422 ;  on  the  relative  size  of  the 
sexes  of  Callorhinus  ursinus^  515 ; 
on  the  mane  of  Otaria  jvbata,  521  ; 
on  the  pairing  of  seals,  523;  on 
sexual  differences  in  the  colour  of 
bats,  534. 

—  S.,  on  the  habits  of  Hoplo' 
pterus^  366 ;  on  the  plumes  of 
herons,  391 ;  on  the  vernal  moult 
of  Ilerodias  bubulcuSt  393, 

Alligator,  courtship  of  the  male,  221, 
351 ;  roaring  of  the  male,  567. 

Amadavat,  pugnacity  of  male,  366. 

A  madina  Lathami,  display  of  plumage 
by  the  male,  402. 

—  castanotis,  display  of  plumage 
by  the  male,  402. 

Amazons,  butterflies  of  the,  250 ; 
fishes  of  the,  343. 

America,  variation  in  the  skulls  of 
aborigines  of,  26  ;  wide  range  of 
aborigines  of,  169 ;  lice  of  the 
natives  of,  170;  general  beardless- 
ness  of  the  natives  of,  560. 

,  North,  butterflies  of,  250 ; 
Indians  of,  women  a  cause  of  strife 
among  the,  561 ;  Indians  of,  their 
notions  of  female  bejiuty,  577, 
580. 

— ,  South,  character  of  the  natives 
of,  168 ;  population  of  parts  of, 
173 ;  piles  of  stones  in,  179  ;  ex- 
tinction of  the  fossil  horse  of,  191 ; 
desert-birds  of,  490 ;  slight  sexual 
difference  of  the  aborigines  of,  561 ; 
prevalence  of  infanticide  in,  592. 

American  languages,  often  highly 
artificial,  91. 

Americans,  wide  geographical  range 


of,  29;  native,  variability  of,  174; 

and    negroes,   difference    of,    197 ; 

aversion  of,  to  hair  on  the  face,  580. 
Amrnophila,  on  the  jaws  of,  275. 
Ammotragus  trajelaphusy  hairy  fore- 
legs of,  531,  533. 
Amphibia,  affinity  of,  to  the  ganoid 

fishes,   159 ;   vocal  organs  <ti  the, 

566. 
Amphibians,     165,     348 ;      breeding 

whilst  immatuie,  485 
AmphioxuSf  159. 
Amphipoda,   males   sexually   matnro 

while  young,  485. 
Amunoph   III.,    negro    character    of 

features  of,  168. 
Anal  appendages  of  insects,  275. 
Analogous  variation  in  the  plumage  r  { 

birds,  385. 
Anas,  462. 

acuta,  male  plumage  of,  393. 

boschas,  male  plumage  of,  393 , 

histrionica^  484. 

punctata,  374. 

Ancatomus  oscitans,  sexes  and  yonng 

of,  486  ;  white  nuptial  plumage  of, 

492. 
Anatidse,  voices  of,  374. 
Anax  Junius,  differences  in  the  sexes 

of,  290. 
Andaman    islanders,    susceptible    10 

change  of  climate,  188. 
Anderson,  Dr.,  on  the  tail  of  Macacus 

bt'unneus,  59;  the  Bufo  sikimmen' 

sist  349 ;  sounds  of  Jichis  cirinata, 

353. 
Andrcsna  fulva,  292. 
Anglo-Saxons,  estimation  of  the  beard 

among  the,  581. 
Animals,  domesticated,  more    fei*tile 

than  wild,  45  ;    cruelty  of  savages 

to,    118;    characters    common    to 

man  and,  146 ;  domestic,  change  oi 

breeds  of,  596. 
Annelida,  264;  colours  of,  265. 
Anobium  tessellatum,  sounds  produced 

by,  306. 
Anolis  cristatellus,  male,  crest  of,  354  ; 

pugnacity  of  the  male,  354 ;  throat^ 

pouch  of,  354. 
Anser  canadensis,  416. 
cugnoUies,  415 ;  knob  at  the  bass 

of  the  beak  of,  426. 

hyperboreus,  whiteness  of,  492. 


Antelope,  prong-horned,  horns  of,  334 
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Antelopes,  generally  polygamous.  2 1 7 ; 
horns  of,  234,  504 ;  canine  teeth  of 
some  male,  502 ;  use  of  horns  of 
509 ;  doreal  crests  in,  5.')0 ;  dew- 
laps of,  531 ;  winter  change  of  two 
species  of,  543  ;  peculiar  markings 
of,  543. 

Antennae,  furnished  with  cushions  in 
the  male  of  Penthe,  270. 

Anthidium  manicatum^  large  male  of, 
279. 

Anthochat-is  cardamines,  308,  312; 
sexnal  diflfereuce  of  colour  in,  322. 

■         genutia,  312. 

sara,  312. 

Anthophora  acervorum^  large  male  of, 
279. 

—  retttsa^  difference  of  the  sexes  in, 
292. 

Anthropidae,  152. 

Anthus,  moulting  of,  .S92. 

Antics  of  birds,  380. 

Antigua,  Dr.  Nicholson's  observations 
on  yellow  fever  in,  195. 

Antilocapra  americana^  horns  of,  234, 

504,  507. 

Antilope  bezoartica,  horned  females  of, 

505,  506,  507 ;  sexual  difference  in 
the  colour  of,  535. 

Dorcas  and  euchore,  504. 

euchore,  horns  of,  509. 

montanGy  rudimentary  canmcs  in 

the  young  male  of,  514. 

nigsr^  sing-simjj  caama,  and  gor- 


gon,  sexual  differences  in  the  colours 
of,  536. 

—  oreas,  horns  of,  234. 

—  sai^a,  polygamous  habits  of,  217. 

—  strcpskeros,  horns  of,  234. 
subgutturosa^    absence    of   sub- 


orbital pits  in,  529. 

Antipathy,  shewn  by  birds  in  confine- 
ment, to  certain  persons,  411. 

Ants,  147 ;  large  size  of  the  cerebral 
ganglia  in,  54 ;  soldier-,  large  jaws 
of,  63  ;  playing  together,  69 ; 
memory  in,  74 ;  intcommunication 
of,  by  means  of  the  antenna;,  89  ; 
habits  of,  147:  difference  of  the 
sexes  in,  292  ;  recognition  of  each 
other  by,  afier  separation,  292. 

White,  habits  of,  291. 

Annra,  349. 

Apat'ifiiiJi  Tiuliebris^  male  unknown, 
254. 


Apathus,  difference  of  tlio  seies  in, 
292. 

Apatura  Iris^  307,  308. 

Apes,  difference  of  the  young,  from 
the  a  luit,  8 ;  semi-erect  attitude  of 
some,  52  ;  mastoid  processes  of,  53 ; 
influences  of  the  jaw-muscles  on 
the  physiognomy  of,  54;  female, 
destitute  of  large  canines,  63; 
building  platforms,  82 ;  imitative 
faculties  of,  129;  anthropomor- 
phous, 153;  probable  speedy  ex- 
tei-mination  of  the,  156  ;  Gratiolet 
on  the  evolution  of,  177  ;  canine 
teeth  of  male,  502 ;  females  of 
some,  less  hairy  beneath  than  the 
males,  601. 

long-armed,  their  mode  of  pro- 
gression, 52. 

Aphasia,  Dr.  Bateman  on,  88. 

A]ns  inelUtica,  large  male  of,  279. 

Apollo,  Greek  statues  of^  581. 

Apoplexy  in  Cebus  Azarx,  7. 

Appendages,  anal,  of  insects,  276. 

Ajiprobation,  inriuence  of  the  love  oi, 
109,  116,  131. 

Aprosmictus  scapu'attts,  457. 

AfjUSf  proportion  of  sexes,  255. 

Aquatic  birds,  frequency  of  white 
plumage  in,  495. 

Aquila  chri/saetus,  408. 

Arab  women,  elaborate  and  peculiai 
coiffure  of,  583. 

Arabs,  fertility  of  crosses  with  other 
races,  171;  gashing  of  cheeks  and 
temples  among  the,  574. 

Arachnida,  272. 

Arakhnn,  artificial  widening  of  the 
forenead  by  the  natives  of,  583. 

Arboricola,  young  of,  468. 

^rcheoptenjx,  158. 

Arctiida;,  coloration  of  the,  314. 

Ardea  asha^  rufescens,  and  cxrulea^ 
change  of  colour  in,  494,  495. 

— —  cxruleay  breeding  in  immature 
plumage,  484. 

gularis,  change  of  plumage  in, 

495. 


—  herodias^   love-gestures   of  the 
male,  380. 

ludoviciana,  age  of  mature  pln> 


mage  in,  483 ;   continued   growth 

of  crest  and  plumes  in  the  nnale  of| 

485. 

—  nyctioonust  cries  of,  368. 
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Airdeola^  young  of,  468. 

Ardetta^  changes  of  plunoage  in,  461. 

A.rgenteail,  22. 

Argus  pheasant,  384,  403,  462 ;  dis- 
play of  plumage  by  the  male,  398 ; 
ocellated  spots  of  the,  428 ;  grada- 
tion of  characters  in  the,  434. 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  on  the  physical 
weakness  of  man,  63  ;  the  fashion- 
ing of  implements  peculiar  to  man, 
82 ;  on  the  contest  in  man  between 
right  and  wrong,  125 ;  on  the  pri- 
mitive civilisation  of  man,  143  ;  on 
the  plumage  of  the  male  Argus 
pheasant,  398;  on  Urosticte  Ben- 
jamini,  442,  443 ;  on  the  nests  of 
birds,  453. 

ArgynniSj  colouring  of  the  lower  sur- 
face of,  314. 

AricorU  epitus^  sexual  differences  in 
the  wings  of,  277. 

Aristocracy,  increased  beauty  of  the, 
586. 

Arms,  proportions  of,  in  soldiers  and 
sailors,  32 ;  direction  of  the  hair  on 
the,  151. 

—  and  hands,  free  use  of,  indi- 
rectly correlated  with  diminution 
of  canines,  53. 

Arrest  of  development,  35,  36. 

Arrow-heads,  stone,  general  rcsem* 
blance  of,  179. 

Arrows,  use  of,  179. 

Arteries,  variations  in  the  course  of 
the,  26. 

Artery,  effect  of  tying,  upon  the 
lateral  channels,  32. 

Arthropoda,  265. 

Arts  practised  by  savages,  179. 

Ascension,  coloured  incrustation  on 
the  rocks  of,  263. 

Ascidia,  affinity  of  the  lancelet  to, 
159;  tadpole-like  larvae  of,  159. 

Ascidians,  262 ;  bright  colours  of 
some,  260. 

Asinus,  Asiatic  and  African  species  of, 
548. 

^—  tceniopHSy  548. 

Ass,  colour-variations  of  the,  547. 

AteleSf  effects  of  brandy  on  an,  7 ; 
absence  of  the  thumb  in,  51. 

'         beeUebuth^  ears  of,  1 5. 

— —  marginatus,  colour  of  the  ruff 
of,  537 ;  hair  on  the  head  of,  549. 

AtcMchuSy  stridnlation  of^  306. 


Ateuchns,  cicatrioosus,  habits  of,  300. 

ul^  ("/mx,  proportions  of  the  sexes  in, 
254. 

Atropus  pulsatorius,  291. 

Attention,  manifestations  of,  in  ani* 
mals,  73. 

Audouin,  V.,  on  a  hymenopterous  pa- 
rasite with  a  sedentary  male,  221. 

Audubon,  J.  J.,  on  the  pinioned  goose, 
105;  on  the  speculum  ofMergus 
ctAcullatuSj  236;  on  the  pugnacity 
of  male  birds,  362,  366  ;  on  Tetrao 
cupido,  367 ;  on  Ardea  ni/cticor(gx, 
368 ;  on  Sturnella  ludoviciana,  368 : 
on  the  vocal  organs  of  Tetrao 
cupidOy  371;  on  the  drumming  of 
the  male  Tetrao  umbelluSj  375 ;  on 
sounds  pi'oduced  by  the  nightjar, 
376 ;  on  Ardca  herodias  and  Catli- 
artes  jotOy  380 ;  oa  Mimus  polji' 
glottus,  393 ;  on  display  in  male 
birds,  394 ;  on  the  spring  change  of 
colour  in  some  finches,  394 ;  recog- 
nition of  a  dog  by  a  turkey,  412; 
selection  of  mate  by  female  birds, 
416;  on  the  turkey,  411,  412,  419; 
on  variation  in  the  male  scarlet 
tanager,  424;  on  the  musk-rat, 
542;  on  the  habits  of  Pi/ranga 
astiva^  453  ;  on  local  differences  in 
the  nests  of  the  same  species  of 
birds,  456  ;  on  the  habits  of  wood- 
peckers, 458  ;  on  BomhycUla  carO' 
linensis,  461 ;  on  young  females  of 
Tijranga  a:stiva  acquiring  male  cha- 
racters, 462 ;  on  the  immature 
plumage  of  thrushes,  464 ;  on  the 
immature  plumage  of  birds,  465  et 
seq,  ;  on  birds  breeding  in  immature 
plumage,  484;  on  the  growth  of 
the  crest  and  plumes  in  the  male 
Ardea  ludovicianay  485;  on  the 
change  of  colour  in  some  species  of 
Ardea,  494 

Audubon  and  Bachmaii,  M.M.,  on 
squirrels  fighting,  500 ;  on  the 
Canadian  lynx,  521. 

Aughey,  Prof,  on  rattlesnakes,  353. 

Austen,  N.L.,  on  Anolis  crtstateliuSf 
354. 

Australia,  not  the  birthplace  of  man, 
155 ;  half-castes  killed  by  the 
natives  of,  170 ;  lice  of  the  natives 
of,  170;  prevalence  of  female  in- 
fanticide )n«  592. 
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Anstralia,  South,  variation  in  the 
skulls  of  aboi*igines  of,  26. 

Australians,  colour  of  newborn  chil- 
dren of,  557 ;  relative  height  of  the 
sexes  of,  559 ;  women  a  cause  of 
war  among  the,  561. 

Axis  deer,  sexual  difference  in  the 
colour  of  the,  537. 

Aymaras,  measurements  of  the,  34 
no  grey  hair  among  the,  559 
hairlesbuess  of  the  face  in  the,  561 
long  hair  of  the,  580. 

Azara,  on  the  proportion  of  men  and 
women  among  the  Guaranys,  244 ; 
on  Palamedea  comuta^  366 ;  on  the 
beards  of  the  Guaranys,  561 ;  on 
strife  for  women  among  the  Guanas, 
561 ;  on  infanticide,  577,  592;  on 
the  eradication  of  th&eyebrows  and 
eyelashes  by  the  Indians  of  Para- 
guay, 580 ;  on  polyandry  among 
the  Guanas,  593 ;  celibacy  unknown 
among  the  savages  of  South  Ame- 
rica, 594 ;  on  the  freedom  of 
divorce  among  the  Charruas,  598. 

B. 

Babbage,  C,  on  the  greater  proportion 

of  illegitimate  female  births,  244. 
Babirusa,  tusks  of  the,  518. 

Baboon,  revenge  in  a,  69 ;  rage  ex- 
cited in,  by  reading,  71 ;  manifes- 
tation of  memory  by  a,  74;  em- 
ploying a  mat  for  shelter  against 
the  sun,  €2  ;  protected  from  punish- 
ment by  its  companions,  103. 

,  Cape,  mane  of  the  male,  521 ; 
Hamadryas,  mane  of  the  male, 
521. 

Baboons,  effects  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors on,  7  ;  ears  of,  15  ;  diversity 
of  the  mental  faculties  in,  27 ;  hands 
of,  50 ;  habits  of,  51 ;  variability 
of  the  tail  in,  58 ;  manifestation  of 
maternal  affection  by,  70 ;  using 
stones  aad  sticks  as  weapons,  81  ; 
co-operation  of,  101  ;  silence  of,  on 
plundering  expeditions,  104;  ap- 
parent polygamy  of.  217 ;  poly- 
gamous and  social  habits  of,  590. 

Bachroan,  Dr.,  on  the  fertility  of  mu- 
lattoes,  171. 

Baer,  K.  E.  von,  on  embryonic  deve- 
lopment, 9. 


Bagehot,  W.,  oo  the  social  rirtnei 
among  primitive  men,  117  ;  slavery 
formerly  beneficial,  117;  on  the 
value  of  obedience,  130 ;  on  human 
progress,  132  ;  on  the  persistenoo 
of  savage  tribes  in  clas.sical  times, 
183. 

Bailly,  £.  M.,  on  the  mode  of  fighting 
of  the  Italian  buffalo,  508  ;  on  the 
fighting  of  stags,  510. 

Bain,  A.,  on  the  sense  of  duty,  98 ; 
aid  spnnging  from  sympathy,  103; 
on  the  basis  of  sympathy,  106 ;  on 
love  of  approbation,  &c.,  109 ;  on 
the  idea  of  beauty,  584. 

Baird,  W.,  on  a  difference  in  colour 
between  the  males  and  females  of 
some  Kntozoa,  260. 

Baker,  Mr.,  observation  on  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  in  pheasant- 
chicks,  247. 

^  Sir  S.,  on  the  fondness  of  the 

Arabs  for  discordant  music,  380 ;  on 
sexual  difierence  in  the  colours  of 
an  antelope,  536  ;  on  the  elephant 
and  rhinoceros  attacking  white  or 
grey  horses,  540  ;  on  the  disfigure* 
ments  practised  by  the  negroes, 
541 ;  on  the  gashing  of  the  cheeks 
and  temples  practised  in  Arab 
countries,  574 ;  on  the  coiffure  of 
the  North  Africans,  575 ;  on  the 
perforation  of  the  lower  lip  by  the 
women  of  Latooka,  575  ;  on  the 
distinctive  characters  of  the  coiffure 
of  central  African  tribes,  576  ;  on 
the  coiffure  of  Arab  women,  584. 

"Balz"  of  the  Black-cock,  363,  405. 

Bantam,  Sebright,  211,  238. 

Banteng,  horns  of,  505  ;  sexual  dif- 
ferences in  the  colours  of  the,  536. 

Banyal,  colour  of  the,  579. 

Barbarism,  pnmitive,  of  civilised 
nations,  143. 

Barbs,  filamentous,  of  the  feathert, 
in  certain  birds,  385,  430. 

Barrage,  F.,  on  the  Simian  resem- 
blances of  man,  3. 

Barr,  Mr.,  on  sexual  preference  in 
dogs,  524. 

Barrington,  Daines,  on  the  langa&ge 

of  birds,  86;  on  the   clocking    of 

the  hen,  368 ;  on  the  object  of  the 

song  of  birds,  369 ;  on  the  sin.sriog 

of    f'im&le  birds,    370 ;   on   birdi 
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arr^uiTiiig  the  songs  of  other  birds, 
370 ;  on  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
in  song  birds,  371 ;  on  the  want  of 
the  power  of  song  by  female  birds, 
450, 

Barrow,  on  the  widow-bird,  403. 

I^rtels,  Dr.,  supernumerary  mammae 
in  men,  37. 

Bartlett,  A.  D.,  period  of  hatching  of 
birds*  eggs,  165 ;  on  the  tragopan, 
220;  on  the  development  of  the 
spurs  in  Crossoptilon  auriiumj  236  ; 
on  the  fighting  of  the  males  of 
Plectropterus  gambensis,  364;  on 
the  knot,  391 ;  on  display  in  male 
birds,  394 ;  on  the  display  of  plu- 
mage by  the  male  roli/plectron, 
396 ;  on  CrossoptiUm  awitum  and 
Phasianus  Wailkhiiy  400;  on  the 
habits  of  Lopfiophorvs,  420 ;  on  the 
colour  of  the  mouth  in  Buceros 
bicomiSf  426 ;  on  the  incubation  of 
the  cassowary,  478;  on  the  Cape 
Buffalo,  508 ;  on  the  use  of  the 
horns  of  antelopes,  509;  on  the 
.  fighting  of  male  wart-hogs,  520  ; 
on  Ammotragus  tragelaphus^  531 ; 
on  the  colours  of  Cercopithecua 
cephusy  537 ;  on  the  colours  of  the 
faces'  of  monkeys,  550;  on  the 
naked  surfaces  of  monkeys,  600. 

Bartram,  on  the  courtship  of  the 
male  alligator,  351. 

Basque  language,  highly  artificial,  91. 

Bate,  C.  S.,  on  the  superior  activity 
of  male  Crustacea,  221 ;  on  the 
proportions  of  the  sexes  in  crabs, 
255;  on  the  chelae  of  Crustacea, 
266 ;  on  the  relative  size  of  the 
sexes  in  ciTistacea,  268;  on  the 
colours  of  Crustacea,  270. 

Biteman,  Dr.,  tendency  to  imitation 
in  certain  diseased  states,  72;  on 
Aphasia,  88. 

Bites,  H.  W.,  on  variation  in  the 
form  of  the  head  of  Amazonian 
Indians,  28 ;  on  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  among  Amazonian  but- 
terflies, 250  ;  on  sexual  differences 
in  the  wings  of  buttei*flies,  277 ; 
on  the  field  -  cricket,  283;  on 
Pyrodes  jnilcherrimus,  294 ;  on  the 
horn'9  of  Lamellicorn  beetles,  295, 
297;  on  the  colours  of  Epioalicey 
&«,,   309;    on  the    coloration    of 
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tropical  butterflies,  311 ;  on  the 
variability  of  PapUio  Sesostris  and 
ChUdrencBy  320;  on  male  and  fe- 
male butterflies  inhabiting  different 
stations,  321 ;  on  mimicry,  323 ; 
on  the  caterpillar  of  a  Sphinx,  325 ; 
on  the  vocal  organs  of  the  nra- 
brella-bird,  374;  on  the  toucanj, 
492 ;  on  Brachyunts  ccUvus,  550. 

Batokas,  knocking  out  two  upper  in- 
cisors, 575. 

Batrachia,  349 ;  eagerness  of  male, 
221. 

Bats,  scent-glands,  529:  sexual  dif- 
ferences in  the  colour  of,  534;  fui 
of  male  frugivorous,  534. 

Battle,  law  of,  144;  among  beetles, 
299 ;  among  birds,  360 ;  amon<; 
mammals,  500  et  seq. ;  in  man, 
561. 

Beak,  sexual  difference  in  the  forms  of 
the,  359 ;  in  the  colour  of  the,  383. 

Beaks,  of  birds,  bright  colours  of,  491. 

Beard,  development  of,  in  man,  557 ; 
analogy  of  the,  in  man '  and  the 
quadrumana,  558 ;  variation  of  the 
development  of  the,  in  different 
races  of  men,  559;  estimation  of, 
among  bearded  nations,  581 ;  pro- 
bable origin  of  the,  602. 

,  in  monkeys,  150  ;  of  mammals, 

531. 

Beautiful,  taste  for  the,  in  birds,  410 , 
in  the  quadrumana,  540. 

Beauty,  sense  of,  in  animals,  92 ;  a{)- 
preciation  of,  by  birds,  413 ;  in- 
fluence of,  573,  576  ;  variability  of 
the  standard  of,  596. 

Beavan,  Lieut.,  on  the  development 
of  the  horns  in  Cervus  hldi,  234. 

BeaVler,  instinct  and  intelligence  of 
the,  67,  68;  voice  of  the,  527; 
castoreum  of  the,  529. 

Beavers,  battles  of  male,  500. 

Bechstein,  on  female  birds  choosing 
the  best  singers  among  the  males, 
368  ;  on  rivalry  in  song-birds,  369 ; 
on  the  singing  of  female  birds,  37u ; 
on  birds  acquiring  the  songs  of 
other  birds,  370;  on  pairing  the 
canary  and  siskin,  415 ;  on  a  sub* 
variety  of  the  monk  pigeon,  427 ; 
on  spurred  hens,  449. 

Beddoe,  Dr.,  on  causes  of  difference  )d 
stature,  31. 
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Bea^uter,  371. 

BhotsBB,  CDl"nr  of  thu  heard  in.  S5H. 

JAriagn.  diocilonn  tail-fratbe«   «[, 

of,  63;  destruction  of  drones  nod 

393. 

qu»n=l-7,106;  femnle.   aeomdaty 

BUoooni,  fnf.,  on  .trnelurm  M  ei- 

.einal  ohanicterj  01,  Mi;  prupor- 

ulnined  thruugli  mvi^hiinicnl    priU' 

lion   of  Kin,  254;    diffetenM   of 

oiplM.  24. 

the  sexti    in   colour    and    miumI 

Bibiv.  seiual  diflirenees  in  tho  ganni. 

■elc^liun,  292. 

280. 

Beetle,  lamiaaiu  lura  of  a,  277. 

Bichat,  on  bcautj,  585. 

Beetles,    284;    «K   of  the    cErebral 

Bickes,  proponioa  of  seias   in   nun, 

gsnglia  in,   54;  dilatntion   of  the 

fore  iBToi  in  msle,  275 )  blind,  294 ; 

Bile,  coloured,  in  nrnay-  aDiiii.-ils,  2S1. 

ttridolation  of,  301. 

Bin>»n.,  146. 

birds  hj,  73 ;  dreaming,  74 :  kilW 

iDBB,  9;  '■■nailmg  «.n«:K"  41 ; 

by  lelegrnjih  wires,  80 )  langonge 

n  the  hand,  51. 


—,  T.,  I 


ithe  : 


nl  proportl 


oftheseies  in  mules,  24': 
newts,  343 ;  on  the  crouk-jag  of  the 
(laS,  350;  on  the  diHerenee  in  the 
eoloration  of  the  aeie)  in  Zoot<ica 
vivipara,  357;   on  moles  fightiog, 

the 


WO. 
Bell -bird,  leinal  dillereoce 


Bell-birdB,  oolonn  of,  432. 

Belt,  Mr.,  on  the  unkedness  of  tropica 
rnantind,  57;  on  a  spider-monk*) 
and  eagle,  102;  habit*  of  ants,  147 
LampjL'idfp  diAtaatcful  to  maminnla 
277 ;  mimicry  of  Laptalidea,  335 
colonre  of  Nicaragaan  frogs,  349 
display  of  hnmming-binls,  443;  oi 
the  toncnns,  492;  protei^tive  uo 
louring  of  skunk,  543. 

■fasted    by    bii-ds 


411, 


Beun 


I.  W.,  at 


,     Dr.,    en    birds    of    pitradise, 

396. 
Berbers,    fertility    of   CTCues    with 

other  races,  171. 
Bernida  mtarctki  colours  of,  492. 
Bernicle  gander  pairing  with  a  Cannds 

gooEe.  414. 
Bfrt,     M.,     crualseenns     distinguish 


Bertill-jQ 


t1.,   arrested  develop 


and  i..ly.in...ylism,  37. 
aettoni,    t^   on    local    diffi 

thanntioriulbn  bi  ' 
Birle.  U„  JM  Bombet. 


;    8G; 


t  of  I: 


Buty   i 


plensnre  of,  in  incDbnli 
mnle,  iDcnbation  by,  11)3;  and  rep 
tiles,  nlliance  ol,  i^fi;  aeiDil  dif- 
ferences in  the  beak  of  some,  20(1; 
migratory,  arriral  of  the  Dial*  be- 
fure  (he  female,  213;  Hpparent 
relation  between  polygamy  und 
marked  sexual  difleveueei  In,  220; 
monogamous,  becoming  polygunou 
under   domestication,  2311 ;    enger- 

male,  221 ;  wild,  namerical  propor- 
tion of  the  aeics  in,  247  ;  secflndarj 
aeiual  iharactera  of,  358 ;  difler- 
ence  of  size  In  the  leiei  of.  36)1; 
fightsof  male,  witnessed  by  femnlei, 
367  ;  display  of  male,  to  cnplivan 
the  females,  337;  close  atlentioD 
of,  to  the  songs  of  others,  368  ;  ac- 
quiring tbe  song  of  their  (asla- 
paicnts,370;  brilliant,  rarely  good 
songstei-s,  371;  lore-antics  and 
dunces  of,  380;  colomlion  of,  385 
et  seg.j  moDltiug  of,  390  et  tei/.i 
unpaired,  407  ;  male,  singing  oat 

410 ;  in  conHDemect,  dlstii^oiah 
persons,  411;  hybrid,  production 
of,  414;  Albino,  419;  European, 
number  of  species  of,  422;  variik- 
bilitf  of,  422;  geogmphical  dlslri- 
hutioo  of  culonring,  422  ;  giwlalinn 
of  secoudaiy  semnl  chnrocten  in, 
430;  obncurely  coloured,  buililing 
concBHlcd  Beats,  454:  young  fomule, 
acquiring  male  chamctem,  4l>2i 
hreeiling  in  imnLiture  ptumage, 
484;   monltlng  of,  4ft4;    oqutic, 
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fieqnency  of  white  plumage  in, 
4-93;  vocal  courtship  of,  567; 
SMked  skin  of  the  head  and  nock  in, 

M)l. 

ifinfus  latro,  habits  of,  270. 

birkbeck,  Mr.,  on  the  finding  of  new 
mates  by  golden  eagles,  408. 

Birthplace  of  man,  155. 

Births,  numerical  proportions  of  the 
heies  in,  ic  animals  and  nnan,  215, 
216;  malr  and  female,  numericiil 
proportion  of,  in  England,  242. 

BischotT,  Prof.,  on  the  agreement  be- 
tween tl)e  brains  of  man  and  of  the 
orang,  6 ;  Hgure  of  the  embryo  of 
the  dug,  10;  on  the  convolutions 
of  the  brain  in  the  human  foetus, 
1 1  ;  on  the  difference  between  the 
skulls  of  man  and  the  quadrumana, 
149  ;  resemblance  between  the  ape's 
and  man's,  200. 

Bishop,  J.,  on  the  vocal  organs  of 
irogs,  350 ;  on  the  vocal  organs  of 
corvine  birds,  370 ;  on  the.  trachea 
of  the  Merganser,  374. 

Bison,  American,  co-operation  of,  101; 
mane  of  the  male,  521. 

Bitterns,  dwarf,  coloration  of  the 
sexes  of,  461. 

Biziura  lobata,  musky  odour  of  the 
male,  359 ;  large  size  of  male,  362. 

B)rx:kbird,  sexual  differences  in  the, 
219;  proportion  of  the  sexes  in 
the,  248  ;  acquisition  of  a  sung  by, 
370;  colour  of  the  beak  in  the 
sexes  of  the,  383,  491 ;  pairing 
with  a  thrush,  414;  colours  and 
nidification  of  the,  455 ;  young  of 
the,  487  ;  sexual  difl'erence  in  colo- 
ration of  the,  491. 

Black-buck,  Indian,  sexual  difference 
in  the  colour  of  the,  535. 

Bl.-ickcap,  arrival  of  the  male,  before 
the  female,  212;  young  of  the, 
487. 

Bl  ick-cock,  polygamous,  219;  pro- 
|)ortion  of  the  sexes  in  the,  248 ; 
pugnacit}  and  love-dance  of  the, 
363 ;  call  of  the,  375  ;  moulting  of 
the,  392;  duration  of  the  court- 
ship of  the,  405;  and  pheasant, 
hybrids  of,  414;  sexual  difference 
in  coloration  of  the,  491 ;  crimson 
eye-cere  of  the,  491. 

BUwrklock.  Dr.,  on  music.  572. 


Black-gronse,  characters  of  young 
465,471. 

Blackwall,  J.,  on  the  spenkmg  of  ih« 
raasTpie,  90;  on  the  deM:rtiun  of 
their  young  by  swallows,  108  ;  01 
the  superior  activity  of  male  spiders, 
221 ;  on  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  spiders,  254;  on  sexual 
"ariatioc  of  coloui  in  spiders,  272 ; 
on  male  spiders,  272. 

Bladder-nose  Seal,  hood  of  the,  528. 

Blaine,  on  the  affections  of  dogs, 
523. 

Blair,  Dr.,  on  the  relative  liability  of 
Europeans  to  yellow  fever,  194. 

Blake,  C.  C,  on  the  jaw  from  La 
Naulette,  40. 

Blakiston,  Capt.,  on  the  American 
snipe.  377  ;  on  the  dances  of  Tetrao 
phasianellus,  381. 

Blasius,  Dr.,  on  the  species  of  Euro- 
))ean  birds,  422. 

Bledlus  tawus,  hornlike  processes  of 
male,  299. 

Bleeding,  tendency  to  profuse,  237. 

Blenkiron,  Mr.,  on  sexual  preference 
in  horses,  524. 

BIcnnios,  crest  developed  on  the  head 
of  male,  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son, 338. 

Biet  tisa  multipunctatay  stridulatioD 
of,  302. 

Bloch,  on  the  proportions  of  the  sexes 
in  fishes,  249.' 

Blood,  arterial,  red  colour  of,  261. 

pheasant,  number  of  spurs  in, 

364. 

Bluebreast,  red-throated,  sexual  dif- 
ferences of  the,  472. 

Blumenbach,  on  Man,  28;  on  the 
large  size  of  the  nasal  cavities  in 
American  aborigines,  34;  on  the 
position  of  man,  149  ;  on  the  num- 
ber of  species  of  man,  174. 

Blyth,  E.,  on  the  structure  of  the 
hand  in  the  species  of  Ifj/lobates, 
51 ;  observations  on  ludian  crows, 
102;  on  the  development  of  the 
horns  in  the  Koodoo  and  Eland  an- 
telopes, 234;  on  the  pugnacity  of  the 
males  of  Qallinula  cristata,  360 ;  on 
the  presence  of  spurs  in  the  female 
Euptocamris  ert/throphthoUmuSy  364 ;. 
on  the  pugnacity  of  the  amadavat, 
366 ;  on  the  spoonbill,  374 ;  on  th# 


monliiag  o{Ant>ais,3 


im 


■  of  the  . 


lurabilli,  425; 
laaoctphuliu,  460;  on  I'uliearma 
jacaaiout,  401;  on  the  genua  Ar- 
■Jctta,  461 ;  on  tlie  pereni-ine  tidcon, 
4G1  ;  onyoungfti  '  ■■  ' 
ing  n    '       ' 


161;  o 


e  plumage  of  binlSf  i65 
■      of  bird 


468  i  on  the  foung  of  TamLx 
oD  aDomaloas  foung  of  Lanna 
ru/ru  Bud  Coi^nAus  yladula,  482 ; 
on  the  ^eteeand  j'ouug  uf  theepar- 
rows,483;  on  ditaorphiam  m  earns 
lieroui,  484 ;  0      ■ 


lOmbycidSf  coloration  of,  313;  p*iii^ 

iDgoftbe,»]8;  coloon  oi;  3I»i. 
JJomltjeiiln  carolinuisia,    reil  npp«id- 

«B«  oi;  4«1. 
Bombyx  cgnAha,  378;  prDportion  a| 

(he  aeies  in,  250,  253  ;  pairing  of, 

:!lfl. 
mors  diflerencB  of  aiie   of  lh( 

mnle  and  feoiitle  cocoons  of,  278 ; 

imiriDi;  of,  3 


I  of  n 


bjpnliingout 
plnmage, 


ilDg    b 


1   the 


wr*,  484 ; 
immnture 


550. 
BuHr,  H-i! 


i,  poljgan 


nlod 


217; 


i,  proportio 


or  leiEi 


I  of  Buphfa  end  Anaatoi 
486;  on  the  xouDg  of  the  bh 
cap  and  bleckbird,  487 ;  ou 
joung  of  ths  etODGchut,  487; 
the  white  plumiige  of  Awutanaa, 
493;  on  the  horns  of  Bovine  nai- 
mnls,  505  ;  on  the  horns  of  Aniiioi^ 
bamriica,  507;  on  the  mode  of 
lighting  of  Ovia  ayoloaros,  508; 
un  the  voice  of  the  Gibboni,  527  ; 
on  the  creat  of  the  male  wild  goat, 
.^31;  ou  ths  colours  of  PorCan 
pu.ta,  535  ;  on  the  colours  of  Anii- 
lape  beioartiixi,  536 ;  ou  the  colour 
uf  the  Axis  deer,  536 ;  ou  Beiual 
diiTerenr;e  of  colour  in  fislobates 
luxilack,  537 ;  on  the  bog-deer,  546  ; 
ou  the  beard  and  whiskers  in  a 
monkey  Ewcoming  white  witli  age, 


1,49. 


378;  M.  Penonanton, 

Bouapaite,  cT  C  on  the  cull-BoIes  of 

the  wild  tnrke;rT  '^7^- 
Bund,  F.,  on  the  lindlng  of  new  nutea 

br  cxuwa,  408. 

•—•-——  ,f,  Bkiii  di»phr^ 

trnnafer  of  nnle 

d04;  on  the  habits  uf  atngs,  515  ; 

on  the  pairing  of  red  Jeer,  523. 
Bones,    iocrense   uf,    in    length    and 

thickoess,  whrn  carrying  a  greater 

weight,  32. 
Bonizzi,  P.,  iIllTerence   „[  colour    in 

sexes  of  pigeons,  230. 
Bonnet  monkej,  151.. 
Bonwick,   J.,   extinction    of    Ta!<nu 

nians,  1S3,  164. 

.Boreua  hj^malis,  scnrpity  of  the  male, 
254. 

the  namber  at 


Bory  St.  Vincei 

Bpeciea  of  mnu,  n-v^ 
ol  Labnu  paui,  343. 


1,  Mr.,  Albino  birds  i 


M 


cher  de  Perthes,  J.  C.  I 
itiquityofmnn,  2. 
rboo,  proportion  of  <he 
ledea  of  Papili,  IVraa,  350. 
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Bonrien,  en  tho  marriage-customs  of 
the  savages  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, 598. 

Bovidae,  dewlaps  of,  531. 

B  )wer-birds,  406 ;  habits  of  the,  381 ; 
ornamented  playing-places  of,  bi, 
413. 

)<o«8,  use  of,  179. 

Bra<:hyoephalic  structure,  possible 
explanation  of,  56. 

Bracliyura,  268. 

Brachyurus  calvus,  scai'let  face  of, 
550. 

Bradley,  Mi*.,  abductor  ossk  metatarsi 
quinti  in  man,  42. 

Brain,  of  man,  agreement  of  the,  with 

•  that  of  lower  animals,  6 ;  convolu- 
tions of,  in  the  human  fcetus,  11; 
influence  of  development  of  mental 
faculties  upon  the  size  of  the,  54 ; 
influence  of  the  development  of,  on 

-  the  spinal  column  and  skull,  55 ; 
larger  in  some  existing  mammals 
than  in  their  tertiary  prototypes, 
81 ;  relation  of  the  developnient  of 
the,  to  the  progress  of  language, 
87  ;  disease  of  the,  affecting  ti]ieech, 
88 ;  difference  in  the  convolutions 
of,  in  different  races  of  men,  167; 
supplement  on,  by   Prof.    Huxley, 

.  ]  99 ;  development  of  the  gyri  and 
sulci,  204. 

Brakenridge,  Dr.,  on  the  influence  of 

.    climate,  32. 

Brandt,  A.,  ou  hairy  men,  19. 

Braubach,  Prof.,  on  the  quasi-religious 
feeling  of  a  dog  towards  his  master, 

.  96 ;  on  th<k  self-restraint  of  dogs, 
103. 

Brauer,  F.,  on  dimorphism  in  Neuro- 
themis,  291, 

Brazil,  skulls  found  in  caves  of,  168  ; 
population  of,  173;  compression  of 
the  nose  by  the  natives  of,  583. 

Break  between  man  and  the  apes, 
156. 

Bream,  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  the, 
249. 

B:  ceding,  age  of,  in  birds,  484. 

season,  sexual  characters  making 

their  appearance  in  the,  in  birds, 
390. 

Brebm,  on  the  effects  of  intoxicating 
liquors  on  monkeys,  7;  on  the 
recognition  of  women  by  male  Cynch 


cephalt,  8 ;  on  the  diversity  of  tho 
mental  faculties  of  monkeys,  27; 
on  the  habits  of  baboons,  51 ;  on 
revenge  taken  by  monkeys,  69;  on 
manifestations  of  maternal  aflection 
by  monkeys  and  baboons,  70;  ,fc 
the  instinctive  dread  of  moukeys 
for  serpents,  71 ;  on  the  u>e  of 
stones  as  missiles  by  baboons,  81 ; 
on  a  baboon  using  a  mat  for  shelter 
from  the  sun,  82;  on  the  signal- 
cries  of  monkeys,  87 ;  on  sentinels 
posted  by  monkeys,  101;  on  co-ope- 
ration of  animals,  101 ;  on  an  eagle 
attacking  a  young  Cercopit/tecuSj 
101 ;  on  baboons  in  conBnement  ]iro- 
tecting  one  of  their  number  from 
punishment,  103;  on  the  habits 
of  baboons  when  plundering,  104; 
on  polygamy  in  Cynocephalus  and 
CebuSy  217;  on  the  numerical  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  in  birds,  247  ;:on 
the  love-dance  of  the  black-cock, 
363;  on  Palamedea  comuta,  366; 
on  the  habits  of  the  Black-grouse, 
366 ;  on  sounds  produced  by  birds 
of  paradise,  376 ;  on  assemblages  of 
grouse,  405 ;  on  the  finding  of  new 
mates  by  birds,  409 ;  on  the  fight- 
ing of  wild  boai's,  518;  on  the 
habits  of  Cynooephaltis  hamadryas, 
590. 

Brent,  Mr.,  on  the  courtship  of  fowls, 
417. 

Breslau,  numerical  piuportfon  of  male 
and  female  births  in,  243. 

Bridgmau,  Laura,  88. 

Brimstone  butterfly,  312 ;  sexual  dif- 
ference of  colour  in  the,  322. 

British,  ancient,  tattooing  practised 
by,  574, 

Broca,  Prof,  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
supra-condyloid  foramen  in  the 
human  humerus,  2*2;  anthropo- 
morphous apes  more  bipedal  than 
quadi-upedal,  53;  on  the  capacity  ol 
Parisian  skulls  at  different  periods. 
55;  comp.irisou  of  modern  ani 
mediaeval  skulls,  55;  on  tails  uf 
quadrupeds,  58 ;  on  the  influence  of 
natural  selection,  61 ;  on  hybridity 
in  man,  170 ;  on  human  remain* 
from  Les  Eyzies,  181 ;  on  the  canne 
of  the  difference  between  £nrcpGani 
and  Hindoos,  192. 


Buukliin 


,  W.,  . 


the  complexity  of 


Buckler,  W.,   proportion  of  neiei  nF 

Lepiloptera  renrej  by,  253. 
BucLinghrtm^hire,  Dumcricnl  pi^pain 

tionnl  mnlsund  female  birlha  in, -J4S. 
BuBorai  abjitaaiinu,  inflatiun  or  till 

neck-wattle   of   the   male  Uurlvg 

coni'tthlp,  3B3. 

BulFolo,  Cn)w,  60S. 

,  tudinQ,  horiH  of  the,  R05. 

.  Italiuu,  inule  of  fighting  of  the, 


ruber  of  speciei 


Bncklnod,  P.,  oa  the  nui 
portico  of  the  Mties  li 
on   the  proportloD  of  the  ti 


sexes  in  anlnion.  -^49;  .n  the  png- 

nncilj  nflhe  mule  snlmnn,  338. 
Bnlbal.  poKUacity  of  the  mule,  3S(I; 

dlfplBf  nf  nnJer  laiUuverU  by  the 

mnle,  40:^. 
Bull,  mode  of  Rghlinc  of  Ihe,  508) 

curled  frnntnl  hair  of  the,  Ml. 
Bailer,  Dr.,  on  the  Hnin,   -IW ;   Ihe 

atlncbmeDl  of  birds,  410. 
BullHnch,  Miual   diUerencai    in  the, 

21Si  piping,  36^1    feiuHle,  aiogiDg 

of  the,  370;  Murt*hip  nf  the.  40li 

widowed,  nnding  a  uew  in>ita,  tOS; 

*lt«ckiug     n     reed-hoBliug.    412; 

oestling,  sex  asi-ertaiaed  iiy  palling 

ont  treast-feather,.,  484, 
BullliORheB     diitiugui«hing    penou, 

4V1;  rimlry  of  female.  42u. 
Bulls,  two  younc,  attncklDg  an  old 

line.  101 ;  wdd,  bnlilei  of,  501. 
Bnll-trnut,  male,  odouring  of,  duriD| 

Ihe  bleeding  hhsdii.  340. 
Buniing,  reed,  he«rl   r'™then  of  lln 

mjde,  402 ;  alueked  ly  a  bulUiDvb, 

41-2. 
Buntingi,  ehnriicters  of  youQg,  4G4. 
llup/iia  coromaHdus,  leies  and  jotng 

of.  483;  change  of  colour  in,  494 

Burchell,  Dr.,  on  the  letra,  543;  03 
Ihe  eilrnvsgance  of  a  bushwomal 
in  adorning  herwlf,  577  ;  celibacy 

South  Africa,  5&4}   as   tba  1 
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riage-customs  of  the  Bushwomen, 
598. 

Burke,  oa  the  Dumber  of  species  of 
mua,  174. 

Burmese,  colour  of  the  beard  in,  558. 

Burton,  Capt.,  on  negro  ideas  of 
female  beauty,  579 ;  on  a  universal 
ideal  of  beauty,  582. 

Bushmen,  64. 

Bush  woman,  extravagant  ornamenta- 
tion of  a,  57  7. 

Bush  women,  hair  of,  167,  marriage- 
customs  of,  598. 

Bustard,  throat-pouch  of  wne  male, 
873 ;  humming  noise  produced  by  a 
male,  377 ;  Indian,  ear-tufts  of,  384. 

Bastards,  occurrence  of  sexual  dif- 
ferences and  of  polygamy  among 
the,  219 ;  love-gestures  of  the  male, 
380;  double  moult  in,  390,  392. 

Butler,  A.  G.,  on  sexual  differences  in 
the  wings  of  Ancoris  e/jit»is,  277 ; 
courtship  of  butterflies,  307 ;  on 
the  colouring  of  the  sexes  in 
species  of  Thecla^  310 ;  on  the  re- 
semblance of  fpliias  glaucippe  to  a 
leaf,  313 ;  on  the  rejection  of  cer- 
tain moths  and  caterpillars  by 
lizards  and  frogs,  326. 

Butterfly,  noise  produced  by  a,  307 ; 
Emperor,  307,  308 ;  meadow  brown, 
instability  of  the  ocellated  spots  of, 
428. 

Butterflies,  proportion  of  the  sexes  in, 
250 ;  forelegs  atrophied  in  some 
male,  277 ;  sexual  difference  in  the 
neuration  of  the  wings  of,  277 ; 
pugnacity  of  male,  307  ;  protective 
resemblances  of  the  lower  surface 
of,  311;  display  of  the  wings  by, 
314;  white,  alighting  upon  bits  of 
paper,  317 ;  attracted  by  a  dead 
specimen  of  the  same  species,  317  ; 
courtship  of,  317  ;  male  and  female, 
inhabiting  different  stations,  321. 

Bnxton,  C ,  observations  on  macaws, 
102;  on  an  instance  of  benevolence 
in  a  parrot,  411. 

Bozzardj  Indian  honey-,  variation  in 
tke  crest  of,  424. 

C. 

Cabbage  hutteiflies,  312. 

Cachalot,  large  head  of  the  male,  502. 


Cadences,  musical,  perception  of,  by 
animals,  569. 

Csecum,  20 ;  large,  in  the  early  pro* 
genitoi's  of  man,  160. 

CatVtna  moschata,  pugnacity  of  the 
male,  362. 

Caliibrnian  Indians,  decrease  of,  258. 

Callianassa,  chelae  of,  figured,*  267. 

Callidryas^  colours  of  sexes,  318. 

Callionymus  lyra,  characters  of  the 
male,  335. 

CcUlorhinus  ursinus,  relative  size  of 
the  sexes  of,  515 ;  courtship  of, 
522. 

Calotes  maria,  358. 

mgrilabris,  sexual  difference  in 

the  colour  of,  357. 

Cambridge,  0.  Pickard,  on  the  sexes 
of  spiders,  255 ;  on  the  size  of  male 
Xephila,  273. 

Camel,  canine  teeth  of  male,  502, 
514. 

Campbell,  J.,  on  the  Indian  elephant, 
218 ;  on  the  proportion  of  male 
and  female  births  in  the  harems  of 
Siam,  245. 

Campylopteras  hemileucurus^  248. 

Canaries  distinguishing  persons,  412 

Canary,  polygamy  of  the,  220 ;  change 
of  plumage  in,  after  moulting,  238 ; 
female,  selecting  the  best  singing 
male,  268;  sterile  hybrid,  singing 
of  a,  369 ;  female,  singing  of  the, 
370 ;  selecting  a  greenfinch,  415 ; 
and  siskin,  pairing  of,  415. 

Canestrini,  G.,  on  rudimentary  cha- 
racters and  the  origin  of  man,  3 ; 
on  rudimentary  characters,  11 ;  on 
the  movement  of  the  ear  in  man, 
14 ;  on  the  variability  of  the  ver- 
miform appendage  in  m<in,  21 ;  on 
the  abnormal  division  of  the  makar 
bone  in  man,  39 ;  on  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  human  uterus,  39 ; 
on  the  persistence  of  the  frontal 
suture  in  man,  39  ;  on  the  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes  in  silk-moths.  250, 
251 ;  secondary  sexual  character^ 
of  spiders,  272. 

Cancer  pagiu-us,  266. 

Cantield,  Dr.,  on  the  horns  of  the 
Antilocapra  234. 

Canine  teeth  in  man,  46;  diminntioi 
of,  in  man,  53;  diminutiou  of,  in 
horses,   53;    disappearance  of,  ia 
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male  Tuminrtats,  53 ;  Ifirge^  in  the 
Qorly  prugenicors  of  man,  160. 

Ouuaes,  and  horm^  inrerse  develop- 
meiit  of,  514. 

CSaones,  use  of,  48,  180. 

Cant/uiriSj  difference  of  colour  in  the 
sexes  of  a  species  of,  f294. 

C^mthanus  iineatus,  341. 

Capercailzie,  polygamous,  219 ;  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  in  the,  248 ; 
pagnacity  of  the  male,  363 ;  pairing 
of  the,  367 ;  autumn  meetings  of 
the,  370 ;  call  of  the,  375 ;  dura- 
tion of  the  courtship  of,  405 ;  beha- 
▼iour  of  the  female,  419;  inconve- 
ni:nce  of  black  colour  to  the  female, 
444  ;  sexual  difference  in  the  colora- 
tion of  the,  491 ;  crimson  eye-cere 
of  the  male,  491, 

Capitonidae,  colours  and  nidification  of 
the,  455. 

Capra  (Bijagras^  508;  crest  of  the 
male^  531 ;  sexual  difference  in  the 
colour  of,  536. 

Capreolus  Sibi'-ics  subecaudatua^  542. 

Caprice,  couimon  to  man  and  animals, 
93. 

Caprimuigus^  noise  made  by  the  males 
of  some  species  of,  with  their 
wings,  376. 

-^—  virginianuSy  pairing  of,  366. 

CarabidsB,  302. 

Carbonnier,  on  the  natural  history  of 
the  pike,  249  ;  on  the  relative  size 
of  the  sexes  in  fishes,  335 ;  court- 
ship of  Chinese  Macropus,  341. 

CarcineuteSy  sexual  difference  of 
colour  in,  457. 

Carcinus  mcenaSy  268,  269. 

Cardinalis  mrginianuSy  225. 

Carduelis  elegaiis^  sexual  differences  of 
the  beak  in,  360. 

Carnivora,  marine,  polygamous  habits 
of,  218;  sexual  differences  in  the 
colours  of,  534. 

Carp,  numerical  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  the,  249. 

Carr,  K.,  on  the  peewit,  366. 

Carrier  pigeon,  'ate  development  of 
the  wattle  in  the,  238. 

Carrion  beetles,  stridulation  of,  302. 

Carus,  Prof.  V.,  on  the  development 
of  the  horns  in  merino  sheep,  235. 

Cassowary,  sexes  and  incubation  of 
the,  478. 


Castina,  mode  of  holding  wings^  S15i 

Castoreum,  529. 

Casiarvw  galeatiM,  478. 

Cat,  convoluted  body  in  the  extrem'.tj 
of  the  tail  of  a,  23 ;  sick,  sympathy 
of  a  dog  with  a,  103. 

Cataract  in  Cebtts  Azarce,  7 

Catarrh,  liability  of  Cebus  Azara  to,  7. 

Catarrhine  monkeys,  153. 

Caterpillars,  bright  colouis  of,  325. 

Cathartes  aura,  416. 

jotOy  love-gestores  oi  the  male, 
380. 

Catlin,  G.,  correlation  of  colour  and 
texture  of  hair  in  the  Mandans, 
197;  on  the  development  of  tbi 
beard  among  North  American 
Indians,  560 ;  on  the  great  length 
of  the  hair  in  some  North  American 
tribes,  580. 

Caton,  J.  D.,  on  the  development  of 
the  horns  in  Cervus  virgtwhwis  and 
strongyloceros.  234 ;  on  the  presence 
of  traces  of  horns  in  the  female 
wapiti,  504;  on  the  fighting  of 
deer,  510 ;  on  the  crest  of  the  male 
wapiti,  531 ;  on  the  colours  of  tnt 
Virginian  deer,  535  ;  on  sexual  dif- 
ferences of  colour  in  the  wapiti, 
536 ;  on  the  spots  of  the  Virginian 
deer,  546. 

Cats,  dreaming,  74;  tortoise-shell,  230, 
232,  237 ;  enticed  by  valerian,  530; 
colours  of,  543, 

Cattle,  rapid  increase  of^  in  South 
America,  47;  domestic,  lighter  in 
winter  in  Siberia,  229 ;  horns  of,  234, 
505  ;  domestic,  sexual  differences  of. 
late  developed,  238 ;  numerical  ]  ro- 
portion  of  the  sexes  in,  246. 

Caudal  verteb  rse.  number  of,  in  ma- 
caques and  baboons,  58;  hnsH\_  of 
monkeys,  imbedded  in  the  body.  59. 

Cavolini,  observations  on  Serrantts^ 
162. 

CebuSy  maternal  affection  in  a,  70; 
gradation  of  species  of,  175. 

ApellOy  205. 

AzarcBy  liability  of,  to  the  same 

diseases  as  man,  7  ;  distinct  sounds 
produced  by,  84 ;  early  maturity 
of  the  female,  558. 

capttcmus,    polygamous,    217  { 

sexual  differences  of  colour  in,  537 
hair  on  the  head  of,  549o 
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Odbua  vclkrosuSj  hair  on  ths  head  of; 

M9. 
Cecidomyidte,  proportions  of  the  sexes 

in,  354. 
Celibacy,  unknown  among  the  savages 

of  South  Africa  and  South  America, 

594. 
Centipedes,  274. 
Cephalopoda,    absence   of   secondary 

sexual  characters  in,  263. 
Cephalopterus  omattis,  373. 

pendtUigery  374. 

Cerambyx  heros,  stridulant  organ  of, 

303. 
Ceratodus,  paddle  of,  37. 
Ceratophcnra  aspera,  nasal  appendages 

of,  355. 

—  StoddartHy  nasal  horn  of,  355. 
Cerceris,  habits  of,  291. 
Cercocebus  csthiopsy  whiskers,  &c.,  of, 

550. 
Cercopithecus,  young,   seized   by   an 
engle   and  rescued   by   the  troop, 
loi;  definition  of  species  of,  175. 

■  cephuSy  sexual  difference  of  colour 
iu,  537,  552. 

cynosurua     and     griseoviridiSy 

colour  of  the  scrotum  in,  537. 

ZHanOy    sexual     differences    of 

colour  in,  537,  552,  553. 

■  griaeo-viridiSy  101. 

■  petavristay  whiskers,  &c.,  of, 
550. 

Ceres,  of  birds,  bright  colours  of,  491. 

Ceriomis  Temminckiiy  swelling  of  the 
wattles  of  the  male  during  court- 
ship, 383. 

CervuluSy  weapons  of,  514. 

'  moschatuSy   rudimentary  horns 

of  the  female,  504. 

Cet  vus  alceSy  234. 

campesbHs,  odour  of,  529. 

■  canadensiSy  traces  of  horns  in 
the  female,  504;  attacking  a  mnn, 
511 ;  sexual  difference  in  the  colour 
of,  536. 

■  elaphusy  battles  of  male,  501  ; 
horns  of,  with  numerous  points, 
510. 

Eldiy  234. 

■  mantchuriciiSy  546, 

•         paludosuSy  colours  of,  536. 

■  strongyloceroSy  234. 

— -  vi'ijiniannay  234 ;  horns  of,  in 
course  of  modification,  511. 


CeryUy  male  black-beltod  ic  some 
species  of,  457. 

Cetacea,  nakedness  of,  56. 

Ceylon,  frequent  absence  of  beard  m 
the  natives  of,  560. 

Chaffinch,  proportion  of  the  sexes  in 
the,  248 ;  courtship  of  the,  401. 

Chaffinches,  369;  new  mates  found 
by,  408. 

ChaUiopliaps  indicuSy  characters  of 
young,  465. 

CJuilcosoma  atiaSy  sexual  differences 
of,  295. 

ChamceleOy  sexual  differences  in  the 
genus,  356. 

bifurcusy  356,  357. 

Oweniiy  357. 

^—  pumiluSy  357. 

C/tamcepetiS  unicolory  modified  wing- 
feather  in  the  male,  377. 

Chameleons,  354. 

Chamois,  danger-signals  of,  100; 
transfer  of  male  characters  to  an 
old  female,  504. 

Champneys,  Mr.,  acromio*basilar 
muscle  and  quadrupedal  gait,  42. 

Cbapuis,  Dr.,  on  the  transmission  of 
sexual  peculiarities  in  pigeons,  230; 
on  streaked  Belgian  pigeons,  238, 
446. 

Char,  male,  colouring  of,  during  the 
breeding  season,  340. 

Characters,  male,  developed  in  fe- 
males, 227 ;  secondary  sexual, 
transmitted  through  both  sexeti, 
227  ;  natural,  artificial,  exaggera- 
tion of,  by  man,  582. 

Charadnms  hiaticula  and  p^uvkUia^ 
sexes  and  young  of,  485. 

Chardin  on  the  i'ersians,  586. 

Charms,  worn  by  women,  577. 

Charruas,  freedom  of  divorce  among 
the,  598. 

Chasmorhynchu<y  difference  of  coloni 
in  the  sexes  of,  389 ;  colours  of,  492. 

•^—  niveiiSy  389. 

tncaruncniatusy  389. 

Chastity,  early  estimation  of,  119. 

Chatterers,  sexual  differences  in,  219. 

Cheever,  Rev.  II.  T.,  census  of  thp 
Sandwich  Ishuuls,  257. 

Cheiroptera,  absence  of  secondary 
sexual  characters  in,  218. 

Chelae  of  Crustacea,  266,  271. 

CheUma^  sexual  differences  in  850. 
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CheruUopex  (B(/yptiactts,  wing-knobs  of, 
3(>4. 

Cheraprogne,  392,  419. 

Chest,  proportions  of,  in  soldiers  and 
sailors,  32 ;  large,  of  the  Quechua 
and  Aymara  Indians,  34. 

Chevrotains,  canine  teeth  of,  514. 

ChiasognatUuSf  stridulation  of,  306. 

■         Grantiij  mandibles  of,  300. 

Children,  legitimate  and  illegitimate, 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in,  243. 

Chiloe  lice  of  the  natives  of,  170 ; 
po])ulation  of,  173. 

ChinuBra  monstrosa,  bony  ])rocess  on 
the  head  of  the  male,  338. 

Chimseroid  fishes,  prehensile  organs  of 
male,  331. 

Chimpanzee,  561;  ears  of  the,  14; 
representatives  of  the  eyebrows  in 
the,  19 ;  hands  of  the,  50 ;  absence 
of  mastoid  processes  in  the,  53 ; 
platforms  built  by  the,  66 ;  crack- 
ing nuts  with  a  stone,  81;  direc- 
tion of  the  hair  on  the  arms  of  the, 
151 ;  supposed  evolution  of  the, 
177 ;  polygamous  and  social  habits 
of  the,  590. 

China,  North,  idea  of  female  beauty 
in,  578. 

,  Southern,  inhabitants  of,  197 

Chinese,  use  of  fliot  tools  by  the,  145  ; 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  the 
races  of  the,  167;  colour  of  the 
beard  in,  558 ;  general  beard Icss- 
ness  of  the,  560 ;  opinions  of  the, 
on  the  appearance  of  Europeans  and 
Cingalese,  578 ;  compression  of  the 
feet  of,  583. 

Chinsurdi,  his  opinion  of  beards,  576, 
581. 

Chlamydera  maculata,  382. 

Chioeon,  pedunculated  eyes  of  the 
male  of,  274. 

Cliloephaga,  coloration  of  the  sexes  in, 
460. 

Qliloroccelus  Tanana  (figured),  285. 

Chorda  Dorsalis,  161. 

Chough,  red  beak  of  the,  491. 

Chromidie,  frontal  protuberance  in 
male,  340;  sexual  differences  in 
colour  of,  345. 

Citrysemys  pictd,  long  claws  of  the 
male,  350. 

OUryKCoccyT^  characters  of  young  of, 
465 


Chrysomelids,  stridulation  of,  302. 

Cicada  pruinosa,  282. 

septendecim,  282. 

Cicadse,  songs  of  the,  281 ;  r  idimen« 
tary  sound-organs  in  females  o^  288ii 

Cicatrix  of  a  burn,  causing  modifica- 
tion of  the  facial  bones,  55. 

Cichla,  frontal  protuberance  of  male 
340. 

Cimeti^re  du  Sud,  Paris,  22. 

Cincloramphus  crurcUis,  large  sixe  of 
male,  362. 

CincltiS  aquati  us,  455. 

Cingalese,  Chinese  opinion  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the,  578. 

Cii*ripedes,  com  piemen  tal  males  of. 
208. 

Civilisation,  effects  of,  upon  natural 
selection,  133 ;  influence  of,  in  the 
competition  of  nations,  183. 

Clanging  of  geese,  &c.,  368. 

ClaparMe,  E.,  on  natural  selection 
applied  to  man,  49. 

Clarke,  on  the  marriage-customs  of 
the  Kalmucks,  598. 

Classification,  148. 

Clans,  C,  on  the  sexes  of  SapMrina, 
271. 

Cleft -palate,  inherited,  35. 

Climacteris  erythropSj  sexes  of,  479. 

Climate,  31 ;  cool,  favourable  to  hu- 
man progress,  133 ;  power  oi  sup- 
porting extremes  of,  by  man,  182 ; 
want  of  connexion  of,  with  colour, 
192. 

Cloaca,  existence  of  a,  in  the  early 
progenitoi's  of  man,  161. 

Cloacal  passage  existing  in  the  hu- 
man embryo,  9. 

Clubs,  used  as  weapons  before  disper- 
sion of  mankind,  180. 

Cluckinc  of  fowls,  368. 

Cli/t/ira  4-putictataj  stridulation  of^ 
302. 

Coan,  Mr.,  Sandwich-islanders,  187. 

Cobbe,  Miss,  on  morality  in  bypothe 
tical  bee-community,  99. 

Cobra,  ingenuity  of  a,  352. 

Coccus,  147. 

Coccyx,  22,  23 ;  in  the  numan  em- 
bryo, 9;  convoluted  b<»dy  at  the 
extremity  of  the,  23 ;  iml^dded  in 
the  body,  59. 

Coch in-China,  notions  of  beauty  of 
the  inhabitants  of,  578,  580. 
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Cock,  blind,  fed  by  its  companions, 
103;  game,  killing  a  kite,  363; 
comb  and  wattles  of  the,  403 ;  pre- 
ference shewn  by  the,  for  young 
hens,  420  ;  game,  transparent  zone 
in  the  hackles  of  a,  430. 

Cock  of  the  rock,  405. 

Cockatoos,  491,  492,  493;  nestling, 
41 1 ;  black,  immature  plumage  of, 
467. 

Ccelenterata,  absence  of  secondary 
sexual  characters  in,  260. 

Coffee,  fondness  of  monkeys  for,  7. 

Cold,  supposed  effects  of,  32 ;  power 
of  supporting,  by  man,  182. 

Coleoptera,  294;  stridulution  of,  284; 
stridulant  organs  of,  discussed,  303. 

Colias  edusa  and  hyoUey  319. 

CoUingwood,  C,  on  the  pugnacity  of 
the  butterflies  of  Borneo,  307  ;  on 
butterflies  being  attracted  by  a 
dead  specimen  sf  the  same  species, 
317. 

Oolobus,  absence  of  the  thumb,  51. 

Colombia,  flattened  heads  of  savages 
of,  575. 

Colonists,  success  of  the  English  as, 
142. 

Coloration,  protective,  in  birds,  489. 

C^olour,  supposed  to  be  dependent  on 
lifi^ht  and  heat,  32 ;  correlation  of, 
with  immunity  from  certain  poisons 
and  parasites,  193 ;  purpose  of,  m 
lepidoptera,  316;  relation  of,  to 
sexual  functions,  in  Hshes,  343 ; 
difference  ol',  in  the  sexes  of  snakes, 
851 ;  sexual  differences  of,  in 
lizards,  357;  influence  of,  in  the 
pairing  of  bii*ds  of  different  species, 
415;  relation  of,  to  uidification, 
453,  456;  sexual  differences  of,  in 
mammals,  533, 540 ;  recognition  of, 
by  quadrupeds,  540 ;  of  children, 
in  different  races  of  man,  557  ;  of 
the  skin  in  man,  604. 

Colours,  admired  alike  by  man  and 
animals,  93  ;  bright,  due  to  sexual 
selection,  261 ;  bright,  .tmong  the 
lower  animals,  261,  262;  bright, 
protsctive  to  butterflies  and  moths, 
313;  bright,  in  male  Hshes,  335, 
340 ;  ti*ansmis8ion  of,  in  birds,  448. 

Colquhocn,  ezam))Ie  of  reasoning  in 
a  retriever,  78. 

Colwnlki  passerinoj  young  of,  467. 


Colipibus  glacialiSj  anomalous  young 

of,  482.' 
Comb,  development  of,  in  fowis,  239. 
Combs  and  wattles  in  male  birds,  403. 
Community,  preservation  of  varintions 

useful  to  the,  by  natural  select ioi., 

62. 
Composite,  gradation  of  species  among 

the,  175. 
Comte,  C.  on  the  expression  of  the 

ideal  of  beauty  by  sculpture,  581. 
Conditions  of  life,  action  of  channel, 

upon   man,   30 ;    influence   of,   « n 

plumage  of  birds,  472. 
Condor,  eyes  and  comb  of  the,  472. 
Conjugations,  origin  of,  91. 
Conscience,  114,  126;  absence  of,  in 

some  criminals,  116. 
Constitution,  difference  of,  in  different 

races  of  men,  168. 
Consumption,  liability  of  Cebfs  Azarce 

to,   7 ;    connexion    between    com"" 

plexion  and,  194. 
Convergence  of  characters,  177. 
Cooing  of  pigeons  and  doves,  374. 
Cook,  Capt.,   on   the   nobles   of  th« 

Sandwich  Islands,  586. 
Cope,  E.  D.,  on  the  Dinosauria,  158. 
Cophotis  ceylanica,  sexual  difierences 

of,  354,  357. 
Copris,  295. 

Isidis,    sexual    differences     of, 


296. 


iunaris^  strid  illation  of,  303. 


Corals,  bright  colours  of,  260. 

Coral-snakes,  353. 

Cordylus,  sexual  difference  of  colour 

in  a  species  of.  3.'37. 
Corfu,  habits  of  the  Chaffinch  in.  248. 
Cornelius,  on  the  proportions  of  the 

sexes  in  Lucanus  Cervus,  253. 
Corpora  WoltRana,   161;    agreement 

of,  with  the  kidneys  of  flshes,  II. 
Correlated  variation,  43. 
Correlation,  influence  of,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  races,  197. 
Corse,  on  the  mode  of  flghting  of  the 

elephant,  514. 
Corvtts  corone^  408. 

gracuiusj  red  beak  of,  491. 

pica,     nuptial      assembly     of, 

406. 
Corydalia  <^mutus,  largo  Jaws  of  tho 

male,  275. 
Cosine.  omUy  462. 
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Ccnnstomis  vexiilm-ius,  elongation  of 
wing-featherti  in,  H84,  403. 

Cotingidas,  sexual  differences  in,  219 ; 
coloration  of  the  sexes  of,  460 ;  re- 
semblance of  the  females  of  distinct 
species  of,  470. 

Cottus  scorphts,  sexnal  differences  in, 
337. 

Coulter,  Dr.,  on  the  Californian  In- 
dians, 258. 

Counting,    origin    of,   144;    limited 

.    power  of,  in  primeval  man.  180. 

Courage,  rariability  of,  in  the  same 
species,  69 ;  universal  high  appre- 
ciation of,  118;  importance  of, 
130  ;  characteristic  of  men,  564. 

Courtship,  greater  eagerness  of  males 
in,  221 ;  of  fishes,  331,  341 ;  of 
birds,  367,  405. 

Cow,  winter  change  of  colour,  542. 

Crab,  devil,  269. 

,  shore,  habits  of,  268. 

Crahw  cribrarmSy  dilated  tibia  of  the 
male,  276. 

Crabs,  proportions  of  the  sexes  in, 
255. 

Cranz,  on  the  inheritance  of  dexterity 
in  seal  catching,  33. 

Crawfurd,  on  the  number  of  speJes 
of  man,  174. 

Crenilabf-us  mussa  and  C,  melops,  nests 
built  by,  345. 

Crest,  origin  of,  in  Polish  fowls,  231. 

Crests,  of  birds,  difference  of,  in  the 
sexes,  467 ;  dorsal  hairy,  of  mam- 
mals, 530. 

Cricket,  field-,  stridulation  of  the, 
283 ;  pugnacity  of  male,  289. 

,    house-,    stridulation    of    the 
283,  284. 

Crickets,  sexual  differences  in,  289. 

Crioceridap,  stridulation  of  the,  302. 

Crinoids,  complexity  of,  91. 

Croaking  of  frogs,  350. 

Crocodiles,  musky  odour  of,  during 
the  breeding  season,  351. 

iVocodilia,  351. 

Crossbills,  characters  of  young,  464. 

Crosses  in  mnn,  173. 

Crossing  of  races,  effects  of  the,  192. 

Orossoptilon  aiiritum,  400,  452,  472  ; 
adornment  of  both  sexes  of,  235 ; 
sexes  alike  in,  460. 

Crotch,  G.  R.,  on  the  stridulation  of 
beetles,  802,  304;  on  vhe  Ktridu- 


lation  of  ffeliopatheay  305;  on  the 
stridulation  of  Acailea,  306 ;  hibit 
of  female  deer  at  breeding  time,  503. 

Crow  Indians,  long  hair  of  the,  58u. 

,  young  of  the,  481. 

Crows,  491 ;  vocal  organs  of  the,  370: 
living  in  triplets,  409. 

,  carrion,  new  mates  found  by, 

407. 

,  Indian,  feeding  their  blind  com- 
panions, 103. 

Cruelty  of  savages  to  animals,  1 18. 

Cinistacea,  parasitic,  loss  of  limbs  by 
female,  208;  prehensile  feet  and 
antennae  of,  209 ;  male,  more  active 
than  female,  221 ;  parthenogenesis 
in,  255 ;  secondary  sexual  charac- 
ters of,  265;  amphipod,  males 
sexually  mature  while  yoang,  485 ; 
auditory  hairs  of,  568. 

Crystal  worn  in  the  lower  lip  by  some 
Central  African  women,  575. 

Cuckoo  fowls,  238. 

Culicidse,  208,  280 ;  attracted  by  each 
other's  humming,  280. 

Cnlleu,  Dr.,  on  the  throat-pouch  of 
the  male  bustard,  373. 

Cultivation  of  plants,  probable  origin 
of,  133. 

Cupples,  Mr.,  on  the  numerical  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  in  dogs,  sheep, 
and  cattle,  246;  on  the  Scotch 
deerhound,  516 ;  on  sexual  pre- 
ference in  dogs,  524. 

Curculionida;,  sexual  diffei*enoe  ia 
length  of  snout  in  some,  208; 
hornlike  processes  in  male,  299; 
musical,  301,  302. 

Curiosity,  manifestations  of,  by  ani- 
mals, 71. 

Curlews,  double  moult  in,  390. 

Cursores.  comparative  absence  of 
sexual  differences  among  the,  219. 

Curtis,  J.,  on  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  Athaliay  254. 

Cuvier,  F.,  on  the  recognition  of 
women  by  male  quadrumana,  8. 

,  G.,  on  the  number  of  caudal 
vertebrae  in  the  mandrill,  58;  on 
instinct  and  intelligence,  67 ;  views 
of,  as  to  the  position  of  roan,  149; 
on  the  position  of  the  seals,  150; 
on  Hectocotyle,  263. 

Cyanecula  suecica^  si^xual  difiri*?  rrtt 
of,  472. 
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Oyanalcyon,  sexual  difference  in 
colours  of,  457 ;  immature  plu- 
mage of,  467. 

Cychrus,. sounds  produced  by,  304. 

Cycnia  mendicOy  sexual  di0erence  of, 
in  colour,  816. 

Cygnus  feruSf  trachea  of,  374. 

olor,  white  young  of,  482. 

Cylio  Ledoy  instability  of  the  ocellated 
spots  of,  428. 

Cynanthtts,  yariation  in  the  genus, 
423. 

Cynipidse,  proportions  of  the  sexes  in, 
254. 

CynocephcUuSy  difference  of  the  young 
from  the  adult,  8 ;  male,  recogni- 
tion of  women  by,  8 ;  polygamous 
habits  of  species  of,  217. 

chacma.  70. 

geladoy  81. 

—  hamadryas,  81,  590 ;  sexual  dif- 
ference of  colour  in,  537. 

"  leucophus,  colours  of  the  sexes 
of,  538. 

■  mormon,  colours  of  the  male, 
533,  540,  550. 

porcariuf^  mane  of   the  male, 


521. 
Cypruiina,  proportions  of  the  sexes  in, 

255. 
Cyprinidae,  proportion  of  the  sexes  in 

the,  249. 

,  Indian,  343. 

CyprinodoQtidse,  sexual  differences  in 

the,  335,  337. 
Cyprinus  auratt^,  342. 
CypriSf  relations  of  the  sexes  in,  255. 
Cyrtodactylus  rtAidus,  354. 
Cystophora  cristata,  hood  of,  528. 

D. 

Daoehy  sexual  difference  of  colour  in, 
457. 

Gaudichattdi,    young    male    of, 

467. 

[)al-ripa,  a  kind  of  ptarmigan,  248. 

Damalis  albifrons,  peculiar  markings 
of,  544. 

'^~— Pd9^^9^i  peculiar  markings  of, 
543. 

Dampness  of  climate,  supposed  influ- 
ence oi^  CD  the  cnluur  of  the  skin, 
32,  193. 

Danaids,  308. 


Dances  of  birds,  380. 

Dancing,  universality  of,  178. 

Daniel],  Dr.,  his  experience  of  resi- 
dence in  West  Africa,  195. 

Darfur,  protuberances  artificially  pro- 
duced by  natives  of,  574. 

Darwin,  F.,  on  the  stiidulation  ol 
Dermestes  murinni,  302. 

Dasychira  pudAunday  sexual  difference 
of  colour  in,  316. 

Davis,  A.  H.,  on  the  pugnacity  of  the 
male  stag-beetle,  3o0. 

,  J.  B.,  on  the   capacity  of  the. 

skull  in  various  races  of  men,  54 : 
on  the  beards  of  the  Polynesians, 
560. 

Death-rate  higher  in  towns  than  in 
rural  districts,  139. 

Death-tick,  306, 

De  Candolle,  Alph.,  on  a  case  of  in* 
herited  power  of  moving  the  scalp, 
13. 

Declensions,  origin  of,  91. 

Decoration  in  birds,  381. 

Vecticus,  285. 

Deer,  233  ;  development  of  the  horns 
in,  233 ;  spots  of  young,  464,  546 ; 
horns  of,  503,  506 ;  use  of  horns 
of,  510,  518  ;  horns  of  a,  in  course 
of  modification,  511;  size  of  the 
horns  of,  515;  female,  painng  with 
one  male,  whilst  others  are  fighting 
for  her,  522;  male,  attracted  by 
the  voice  of  the  female,  527  ;  male, 
odour  emitted  by,  529. 

,  Axis,  sexual  difference  in  the 

colour  of  the,  537. 
-,  fallow,  different  coloured  herds 


of,  540. 
— ,  Mantchurian,  546. 

-,  Virginian,  546 ;  colour  of  the, 


not   ati'ected    by   castration,   535; 

colours  of,  536. 
Deerhound,  Scotch,  greater  size  of  Ihe 

male,  237,  516. 
Defensive  organs  of  mammals,  518. 
De  Geer,  C,  on  a  female  spider  de 

stroying  a  male,  273. 
Dekay,  Dr.,  on  the  bladder-nose  seal, 

528. 
Delorenzi,  G.,  division  of  malar  bona 

39. 
Demerara,  yellow  fever  in,  194. 
Dendrocygna,  46-'). 
Dendrophila  frontalis,  young  of,  487. 
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Dmison,  Sir  W.,  manner  of  ridding 
themselves  ot*  vermin  among  the 
Autitralians,  57 ;  extinction  of  Tas- 


manians,  184. 


Denny,  H.,  on  the  lice  of  domestic 
animals,  169. 

Dermeates  murinas,  stridalatlon  of, 
302. 

Descent  traced  through  the  mother 
alone,  588. 

Deserts,  protective  colouring  of  ani- 
mals  inhabiting,  489. 

Desmarest,  on  the  absence  of  sub- 
orbital pits  in  Antilope  suftffuttt*' 
rosOf  529 ;  on  the  whiskers  of 
M(tcacu8j  531 ;  on  the  colour  of 
the  opossum,  534 ;  on  the  coloui*s 
of  the  sexes  of  Mtts  minutus,  534 ; 
on  the  colounng  of  the  ocelot,  534 ; 
on  the  colours  of  seals,  535 ;  on 
Antilope  caama,  536 ;  on  the 
colours  of  goats,  536;  on  sexual 
difference  ot  colour  in  Ateles  mar" 
ginatuSy  537 ;  on  the  mandrill, 
539  ;  on  Macat^us  cynomolgia,  558. 

Desmoulins,  on  the  number  of  species 
of  man,  174 ;  on  the  musk-deer, 
530. 

Desor,  on  the  imitation  of  man  by 
monkevs,  72. 

Despine,  P.,  on  criminals  destitute  of 
conscience,  1 16. 

Develupinent,  embryonic,  of  man,  9, 
1 1  ;  correlated,  426. 

Devil,  not  believed  in  by  the  Fue- 
gians,  95. 

Devil-crab,  269. 

Devonian,  fossil  insect  from  the,  289. 

Dewlaps,  of  cattle  and  antelopes,  531. 

Dkulenutj  sexual  diHerences  of  colour- 
ing in  the  species  of,  309. 

Diamond-beetles,  bright  colours  of, 
294. 

Diastema,  occurrence  of,  in  man,  35. 

Dia.stvlid(£,  proportion  of  the  sexes  in, 
255. 

Dic/ntrus,  racket-shaped  feathers  in, 
384 ;  nidification  of,  453. 

—  macroccrcus,  change  of  plumage 
in,  461. 

Diiie/phvi  opossum^  sexual  difference 
in  the  colour  of,  533. 

Diflerences,  comparative,  l»«»tween  dif- 
ferent species  of  birds  of  :he  same 
BOX.  470. 


I 


Digits,  supernumerary,  more  frequent 
in  men  than  in  women,  223 ;  super- 
numerary, inheritance  oi^  232; 
sui)ernumerary,  early  devel  pment 
of,  237. 

Dimorphism  in  females  of  water- 
beetles,  276 ;  in  A'eurot/iemia  and 
Agrion,  291. 

Diodorus,  on  the  absence  of  beard  is 
the  natives  of  Ceylon,  560. 

Dipelicus  Cantoris  sexual  diflerencet 
of,  296. 

Diplopoda,  prehensile  limbs  of  the 
male,  274. 

Dipsas  cynodoHj  sexual  difierence  in 
the  colour  of,  351. 

Diptera,  280. 

Disease,  generated  by  the  contact  of 
distinct  peoples,  183. 

Diseases  common  to  man  and  the 
lower  animals,  7 ;  difference  of 
liability  to,  in  ditferent  races  of 
men,  167 ;  new,  effects  of^  upon 
savages,  182;  sexually  limited, 
237 

Display,  coloration  of  Lepidoptera 
for,  314;  of  plumage  by  male 
birds,  394,  402. 

Distribution,  wide,  of  man,  48  ;  geo- 
graphical, as  evidence  of  specific 
distinctness  in  man,  169. 

Disuse,  effects  of,  in  producing  rudi- 
mentary organs,  12;  and  use  of 
parts,  effects  of,  32 ;  of  parts,  in- 
tluence  of,  on  the  races  of  men,  197. 

Divorce,  freedom  of,  among  the  Char- 
ruas,  598. 

Dixon,  E.  S.,  on  the  pairing  of  different 
species  of  geese,  415 ;  on  the  court- 
ship of  peafowl,  419. 

Dobrizhoffer,  on  the  marriage-customf 
of  the  Abipones,  599. 

Dobson,  Dr.,  on  the  Cheiroptera,  218; 
scent-glands  of  bats,  529;  fru* 
givorous  bats,  534. 

Dogs,  suffering  from  Tertian  ague,  8 ; 
memory  of,  74;  dreaming.  74; 
diverging  when  drawing  sledges 
over  thin  ice,  75;  exercise  of  reason- 
ing faculties  by,  78 ;  domestic,  pro- 
gress of,  in  moral  qualities,  80; 
distinct  tones  uttered  by,  84; 
parallelism  between  his  affection  for 
ins  master  and  religious  feeling,  96; 
sociability  of  the,  100;  sympathroC 
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with  a  sick  cat,  103;  sympathy  of, 
with  his  master,  103;  their  posses- 
sion of  coDscience,  103 ;  possible  use 
of  thr  hair  on  the  fore-legs  of  the, 
l.jl;  races  of  the,  176;  numerical 
proportion  of  male  and  female  births 
in,  246 ;  sexual  affection  between  in- 
dividuals of,  524;  howling  at  certain 
notes,  569  ;  rolling  in  carrion,  530. 

Dolichocephalic  structure,  possible 
cause  of,  56. 

Dolphins,  nakedness  of,  56. 

Domestic  animals,  races  of,  176 ; 
change  of  breeds  of,  596. 

Domestication,  influence  of,  in  re- 
moving the  sterility  of  hybrids,  172 

D*Orbigny,  A.,  on  the  influence  of 
dampness  and  dryness  on  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  193 ;  on  the  Yuraearas, 
582. 

Dotterel,  477. 

Doubleday,  E.,  on  sexual  differences 
in  the  wings  of  butterflies,  277. 

,  H.  on  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  the  smaller  moths,  251; 
males  of  Lasiocampa  qvercus  and 
on  the  attraction  of  the  Sa- 
tut-nia  carpini  by  the  female  252 ; 
on  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in 
the  Lepidoptera,  252  ;  on  the  tick- 
ing of  Anc^ium  tesselatum,  306 ; 
on  the  structure  of  Ageronia 
feroniOj  307 ;  on  white  butterflies 
alighting  upon  paper,  317. 

Douglas,  J.  W.,  on  the  sexual  differ- 
ences of  the  BemipterOy  281 ;  on  the 
colours  01  British  Homoptera,  282. 

Down,  of  birds,  390. 

DracOy  gular  appendages  of,  355. 

Dragonet,  Gemraeons,  336. 

Dragon-flies,   caudal    appendages    of 
male,   276 ;    relative   size   of  the 
sexes   of,    279 ;    difference   in   the 
sexes  of,  290 ;  want  oi  pugnacity* 
by  the  male,  291. 

Drake,  breeding  plumage  of  the,  393. 

Dreams,  74 ;  a  possible  source  of  the 
belief  in  spiritual  agencies,  94. 

Drill,  sexual  difference  of  colour  in 
the,  538. 

Dri/masuSy  irroratus,  478. 

Dromolcea,  Saharan  species  of,  456. 

Drongo  shrike,  461. 

DroDgos,  racket-shaped  feathers  in 
the  tails  of,  384,  392. 


Dryness,  of  climate,  supposed  influence 
of,  on  the  colour  of  the  skin,  193. 

Dryopithecus^  155. 

Duck,  harlequin,  age  of  mature  plu- 
mage in  the,  483 ;  breeding  in  im- 
mature plumage  484. 

,  long-tailed,  preference  of  male, 
for  certain  females,  420. 

,  pintail,  pairing  with  a  wigeon, 

414. 

— ,  voice  of  the,  374 ;  pairing  with 
a  shield-drake,  414;  immature 
plumage  of  the,  466. 

,  wild,  sexual  differences  in  the 
219  ;  speculum  and  male  charac- 
ters of,  236 ;  pairing  with  a  pintail 
drake,  415. 

Ducks,    wild,   becoming   polygamous 
under  partial  domestication,  219 
dogs  and  cats  recognised  by,  412. 

Dufosse,  Dr.,  sounds  produced  by  Hsli^ 
347. 

Dugong,  nakedness  of,  56 ;  tusks  cf, 
502. 

Dujardin,  on  the  relative  size  of  the 
cerebral  ganglia  in  insects,  54. 

Duncan,  Dr.,  on  the  fertility  of  early 
marriages,  138 ;  comparative  health 
of  married  and  single,  140. 

Dupont,  M.,  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
supra-condyloid  foramen  in  the 
humerus  of  man,  22. 

Durand,  J.  P.,  on  causes  of  variation, 
30. 

Dureau  de  la  Malle,  on  the  songs  of 
birds,  86 ;  on  the  acquisition  of  nu 
air  by  blackbirds,  370. 

Dutch,  retention  of  their  oolour  by 
the,  in  South  Africa,  193. 

Duty,  sense  of,  97. 

Duvaucel,  temale  Hylcbates  washing 
her  young,  70. 

Dyaks,  pride  of,  in  mere  homicide,  117. 

DynasteSy  large  size  of  males  of,  279. 

Dynastini;  stridulation  of,  303. 

Dytiscus,  dimorphism  of  females  of, 
276  ;  grooved  elytra  of  the  female, 
276. 


Eagle,   young   Cercopithecvs  rescued 

from,  by  the  troop,  101. 
,  white-headed,  breeding  iu  im 

matur(>  nlumaee,  4S4, 
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Kagles,  golden,  new  mbies  found  by, 

408. 
Ear,   motion  of   the,    13;    external 

shell    of  the,  useless  in  man,  14; 

rudimentary  point  of  the,  in  man,  15. 
Ears,  more  variable    in    men    than 

women,  224;    piercmg  and  oma- 

mentation  of  the,  575. 
Earwigs,  parental  feeling  in,  106. 
Hc/iidnay  156. 

Ecliinij  bright  colours  of  some,  260. 
Echinodermata,  absence  of  secondary 

sexual  characters  in,  260. 
Echis  cn-inata,  353. 
Ecker,  figure  of  the  human  embiyo, 

10;  on   the  development  of   the 

gyri  and  sulci  of  the  brain,  204 ; 

on  the  sexual   differences    in   the 

pelvis  in  man,   557 ;  on  the  pre- 
sence of  a  sagittal  crest  in  Austra- 
lians, 558. 
Edentata,  former  wide  range  of,  in 

America,  169 ;  absence  of  secondary 

sexual  characters  in,  218. 
Edolius,   racket-shaped   feathers    in, 

384. 
Edwards.  Mr.,  on  the  proportion  of 

the  sexes  in  North  American  species 

o{Papilio,  250. 
Eels,  hermaphroditism  of,  162. 
Egerton,  Sir  P.,  on  the  use  of  the 

antlers  of  deer,  510 ;  on  the  pairing 

of  red  deer,  522 ;  on  the  bellowing 

of  stags,  526. 
Eggs,  hatched  by  male  fishes,  345. 
Egret,  Indian,  sexes  and  young  of,  486. 
Egrets,   breeding   plumage   of,   391 ; 

white,  492. 
Ehrenberg,  on  the  mane  of  the  male 

Hamadryas  baboon,  521. 
Ek Strom,    M.,   on    Harelda  glacialiSf 

420. 
Elachista  rufocinerea,  habits  of  male, 

252. 
Eland,  development  of  the  horns  of 

the,  234. 
Elands,  sexual  differences  of  colour  in 

535 
Elaphomyiaj  sexual  differences  in,  280. 
Elaphrus  uliginostiSj  stridulatlon  of, 

302. 
Elaps,  353. 
£latcrida;,  proportions  of  the  sexes  in, 

253. 
Elaters,  luminous,  278. 


Elephant,  156;  rate  of  increase  oi 
the,  47  ;  nakedness  of  the,  57 ;  In- 
dian, forbearance  to  his  kooper, 
104;  polygamous  habits  of  the, 
218  ;  pugnacity  of  the  male,  501 ; 
tusks  of,  502,  503,  507,  515  j 
Indian,  mode  of  fighting  of  the, 
513 ;  male,  odour  emitted  by  the, 
529;  attacking  white  or  grey 
horses,  540. 

Elevation  of  abode,  modifying  in- 
fluence of,  35. 

Elimination  of  inferior  indiridnaU, 
137. 

Elk,  507;  winter  change  of  the,  542. 

1  Irish,. horns  of  the,  515. 

£llic6  Islands,  beards  of  the  natives, 
560,  581. 

Elliot,  R.,  on  the  numerical  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  in  young  rata, 
247 ;  on  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  sheep,  246. 

,  D.  6.,  on   Felecanns  erythro- 

rhynchus,  390. 

J  Sir   W.,   on  the    polygamous 

habits  of  the  Indian  wild  boar, 
218. 

Ellis,  on  the  prevalence  of  infanticide 
in  Polynesia,  592. 

Elphinstone,  Mr.,  on  local  differences 
of  stature  among  the  Hindoos,  31 , 
on  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
the  native  races  of  India,  167. 

Elytra,  of  the  females  of  Dytiscuiy 
Acilitts,  Hydroporus,  276. 

EmberizOy  characters  of  young,  464. 

—  miliariay  464. 

— —  sc/w?«ir;/Ms,  412;  head-feathen 
of  the  male,  402. 

Embryo  of  man,  9,  10 ;  of  the  dog,  10. 

Embryos  of  mammals,  resemblance  of 
the,  25. 

Emigration,  137. 

Emotions  experienced  by  the  lower 
animals  in  common  with  man,  69; 
manifested  by  animals,  71. 

Emperor  moth,  315. 

Emulation  of  singing-birds,  369. 

Emu,  sexes  and  incubation  of,  478. 

Endurance,  estimation  of,  118. 

Energy,  a  characteristic  of  men  565. 

England,  numerical  prop«;rtion  o£ 
male  and  female  births  in,  242. 

Engleheart,  Mr.,  on  the  fiading  of 
new  mates  by  starlings,  408. 
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English,  success  of,  as  colonists,  142. 

Kcgravers,  short-sighted,  33. 

Rntomostraca,  268. 

Eatozoa,  difference  of  colonr  between 
^he  males  and  females  of  some,  260. 

Envy,  persistence  of,  112. 

Eocene  period,  possible  divergence  of 
man  during  the,  156. 

Biolidae,  colours  of,  produced  by  the 
biliary  glands,  261. 

Epeira  nigra,  small  size  of  the  mnle 
of,  273 

Ephemerse,  274. 

Ephemeridie,  290. 

Ephippiger  vitium,  stridulatmg  organs 
of,  284,  288. 

Epicalia,  sexual  ditferences  of  colour- 
ing in  the  species  of,  309. 

Equus  hemiofWSf  winter  change  of, 
542. 

Erateina,  coloration  of,  315. 

Ercolani,  Prof.,  hermaphroditism  in 
eels,  162. 

Erect  attitude  of  man,  51,  52. 

Eriatalis,  courting  of,  280. 

Eschricht,  on  the  development  of  hair 
in  man,  18;  on  a  lanuginous 
moustache  in  a  female  foetus,  19; 
on  the  want  of  definition  between 
the  scalp  and  the  forehead  in  some 
children,  151 ;  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  hair  in  the  human  foetus,  152 ; 
on  the  hairmess  of  the  face  in  the 
human  foetus  of  both  sexes,  602, 603. 

Esmeralda,  difference  of  colour  m  the 
sexes  of,  294. 

Esox  lucius,  249. 

—  reticulatus,  340. 

Esquimaux,  64,  133 ;  their  belief  in 
the  inheritance  of  dexterity  in 
seal-catching,  33 ;  mode  of  life  of 
197. 

Eatrelda  amandava,  pugnacity  of  the 
male,  366. 

En'jcufiSn  sexual  di0erences  of  colour- 
ing in  the  species  ot",  309. 

Euchirus  longimanus,  sound  produced 
by,  304. 

Kttdromiaa  morinellus,  477. 

Eukmipis  jugyUaris,  colours  of  the 
female,  454. 

Euler,  on  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
United  States,  44. 

Euvfu/.nota  superciHaris,  racket-shaped 
feathers  in  the  tall  of,  384. 
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Eupetomena  inacroura,  colours  of  the 
/•  male,  453. 

Eup/iema  splendida^  457. 

Euplocam'is  erytkrophthalmus,  posses- 
sion of  spurs  by  the  female,  364. 

Europe,  ancient  inhabitants  of,  181. 

Europeans,  difference  of,  from  Hin- 
doos, 192;  hairiness  of,  probably 
due  to  revei"sion,  601. 

EurostopoduSy  sexes  of,  479. 

Eurygtiathus,  different  proportions  of 
the  head  in  the  sexes  of,  276. 

Eustephanus,  sexual  diflerences  of  spe- 
cies of,  359 ;  young  of,  487. 

Exaggeration  of  natural  characters  by 
man,  582. 

Exogamy,  588,  591. 

Expression,  resemblances  in,  between 
man  and  the  apes,  150. 

flxtinction  of  races,  causes  of,  181. 

Eye,  destruction  of  the,  32 :  change 
oif  position  in,  55;  obliquity  ot', 
regarded  as  a  beauty  by  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  578. 

Eyebrows,  elevation  of,  13;  develop- 
ment of  long  hairs  in,  19;  in  mon- 
keys, 151 ;  eradicated  in  parts  of 
South  America  and  Africa,  575 ; 
eradication  of,  by  the  Indians  of 
Paraguay,  580. 

Eyelashes,  eradication  of,  by  the  In« 
dians  of  Paraguay,  580. 

Eyelids,  coloured  black,  in  part  of 
Africa,  574. 

Eyes,  pillared,  of  the  male  of  Chloeon, 
274;  difference  in  the  colour  of, 
in  the  sexes  of  birds,  425. 

Eyton,  T.  C,  observations  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  horns  in  the 
fallow-deer,  234. 

Eyzies,  Les,  human  remains  from, 
181. 


F. 

Fabre,  M.,  on  the  habits  of  Cerceris, 
291. 

Facial  bones,  causes  of  modification 
of  the,  55. 

Faculties,  diversity  of,  in  the  same 
race  of  men,  26 ;  inheritance  of,  27 ; 
divei-sity  of,  in  animals  of  the  same 
si)eciP8,  28;  mental,  variation  of, 
in  the  same  species,  66;  of  birds, 
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Fakirs,  Indian,  toitures  undergone  ^y, 
118. 

Falco  leucocephalus,  484. 

/>ert'5rnnt*s,  408,  461. 

tinnunculusy  408. 

Falcon,  peregrine,  new  mate  found 
by,  408. 

Falconer,  U.,  on  the  mode  of  fighting 
of  the  Indian  elephant,  513;  on 
canines  in  a  female  deer,  514;  on 
Hi^omosohus  aqiMticuSy  547. 

Falkland  Islands,  horses  of,  181. 

Fallow-deer,  diH'erent  coloured  herds 
of,  540. 

Famines,  frequency  of,  among  savages, 
46. 

Farr,  Dr.,  on  the  structure  of  the 
uterus,  38 ;  on  the  effects  of  pro- 
fligacy, 137 ;  on  the  influence  of 
marriage  on  mortality,  139,  140. 

Farrar,  F.  W.,  on  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, 87  ;  on  the  crossing  or  blend- 
ing of  languages,  91 ;  on  the 
absence  of  the  idea  of  God  in  cer- 
tain races  of  men,  93;  on  early 
marriages  of  the  poor,  138  ;  on  the 
middle  ages,  141. 

Fashions,  loDg  prevalence  of,  among 
savages,  57 G,  584. 

Faye,  Prof,  on  the  numerical  propor- 
tion of  male  aud  female  births  in 
Norway  and  Russia,  243 ;  on  the 
greater  mortality  of  male  children 
at  and  before  birth,  243. 

Feathers,  modified,  producing  sounds, 
377  et  seq.j  450 ;  elongated,  in 
male  birds,  383,  403  ;  racket- 
shaped,  384 ;  barbless  and  with 
filamentous  barbs  in  certain  birds, 
385  ;  shedding  of  margins  of,  393. 

Feeding,  high,  probable  influence  of, 
in  the  pairing  of  birds  of  different 
species,  415. 

Feet,  thickening  of  the  skin  on  the 
soles  of  the,  33;  modification  of, 
in  man,  52. 

Felts  canadensis,  throat-ruff  of,  521. 

• pardalis   and    F.    mitis,    sexual 

differences  in  the  colouring  of,  534. 

Female,  behaviour  of  the,  during 
courtship,  222. 

—  birds,  differences  of,  470. 

Femalej,  presence  of  rudimentary 
male  organs  in,  162 ;  preference 
of^  fur  certain  males,  214 ;  pursuit 


of,  by  males,  221 ;  occurrence  of 
secondary  se7ual  characters  in, 
225 ;  development  of  male  charlc* 
ters  by,  227. 

Females  and  males,  comparative  nnsi- 
bersof,  213,  215;  comparative  mor- 
tality of,  while  young,  216.' 

Femur  and  tibia,  proportions  of,  in  the 
Aymara  Indians,  34. 

Fenton,  Mr.,  decrease  of  Maories, 
184 ;  infanticide  amongst  the 
Maories,  256. 

Ferguson,  Mr.,  on  the  courtship  of 
fowls,  417. 

Fertility  lessened  under  changed  con* 
ditions,  188. 

Fertilisation,  phenomena  of,  in  plants, 
222  ;  in  the  lower  animals,  222. 

Fevers,  immunity  of  Negroes  and 
Mulattoes  from,  193. 

Fiber  z ib<thi(MSf. •protective  colouring 
of  it,  542. 

Fick,  U.,  effect  of  conscription  for 
military  service,  134. 

Fidelity  of  savages  to  one  another, 
118;  importance  of,  124. 

Field-slaves,  difference  of,  from  house- 
slaves,  196. 

Fijians,  burying  their  old  and  sick 
parents  alive,  102  ;  estimation  of 
the  beard  among  the,  581 ;  admi- 
ration of,  for  a  broad*  occiput, 
583. 

Fiji  Archipelago,  population  of  the, 
173. 

Islands,  beards  of  the  natives, 

560, 581 ;  man  iage-costoms  of  the, 
598. 

Filial  affection,  partly  the  result  of 
natural  selection,  105. 

Filum  terminale,  23. 

Finch,  racket-shaped  feathers  in  the 
tail  of  a,  384. 

Finches,  spring  change  of  colour  in, 
393 ;  British,  females  of  the,  4G(K 

Fingers,  partially  coherent,  in  species 
of  HylobateSj  61. 

Finlayson,  on  the  Cochin  Chinese, 
578. 

Fire,  use  of,  49,  145,  180. 

Fischer,  on  the  pugnacity  of  the  mal« 
of  Lethrus  cephalotes,  300. 

Fish,  eagerness  of  male,  221;  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes  in,  249  \  foui^ic 
produced  by,  347. 
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r*'5hes,  kidneys  of,  represented  by 
Coi*pora  Wolffiana  in  the  human 
embryo,  1 1 ;  male,  hatching  ova 
in  their  mouths,  163 ;  receptacles 
for  ova  possessed  by,  208  ;  relative 
size  of  the  sexes  in,  335 ;  fresh- 
water, of  the  tropics,  3+3 ;  protec- 
tive resemblances  in,  344;  change 
of  colour  in,  344 ;  nest -building, 
345;  sf awning  of,  345;  sounds 
producea  by,  347,  566 ;  continued 
growth  of,  485. 

Ilamingo,  age  of  mature  plumage, 
483. 

Flexor  poinds  ionguSy  similar  variation 
of,  in  man,  42. 

Flint  tools,  145. 

Flints,  difficulty  of  chipping  into 
form,  49. 

Floresuga  tnellicorriy  443. 

Florida,  Quiscalus  major  in,  248. 

Flounder,  coloration  of  the,  344 

Flower,  W.  H.,  on  the  abductor  of 
the  fifth  metatarsal  in  apes,  42 ; 
on  the  ()osition  of  the  Seals,  150 ; 
on  the  Pithecia  monachus,  201 ; 
on  the  throat-pouch  of  the  male 
bustard,  373. 

Fly-catchers,  colours  and  nidiHcation 
of,  455. 

Foetus,  human,  woolly  covering  of 
the,  19;  arrangement  of  the  hair 
on,  1 52. 

Food,  iufiuenc<»  of,  upon  stature,  31. 

Foot,  prehensile  power  of  the,  re- 
tained in  some  savages,  52 ;  pre- 
hensile, in  the  early  progenitors  of 
man,  160. 

Foramen,  supra  -  condyloid,  excep- 
tional occurrence  of  in  the  humerus 
of  man,  2 1,  43  ;  in  the  early  pro- 
genitors of  nian,  160. 

Forbes,  D.,  on  the  Aymara  Indians, 
34;  on  local  variation  of  colour 
in  the  Quichuas,  196;  on  the  hair- 
lessness  of  the  Aymaras  and  Qui- 
chuas, 561 ;  on  the  long  hair  of  ! 
the  Aymanis  and  Quichuas,  559,  ' 
580. 

Forel,  F.,  on  white  young  swans, 
282. 

Formica  rufa,  size  of  the  cerebral 
ganglia  in,  54. 

|''o»sils,  absence  of,  connecting  man 
with  thea]  es,  156. 


Fowl,  occurrence  of  spurs  in  the 
female,  227  ;  game,  early  pugnacity 
of,  239  ;  Polish,  early  development 
of  cranial  peculiarities  of,  2J9; 
variations  in  plumage  of,  385  ;  ex* 
ampies  of  correlated  developmeit 
in  the,  426;  domestic,  breeds  and 
subl  reeds  of,  460. 

Fowls,  spangled  Hamburgh,  2J9,  238 ; 
inheritance  of  changes  of  )ilumage 
by,  229 ;  sexual  peculiarities  in, 
transmitted  only  to  the  same  sex, 
230;  loss  of  secondary  sexual  cha- 
racters by  male,  231;  Polish,  origin 
of  the  crest  in,  231 ;  period  of  in- 
heritance of  characters  by,  238  ; 
cuckoo-,  238 ;  develoj)ment  of  the 
comb  in,  239 ;  numerical  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes  in,  247  ;  courtship 
of,  417  ;  mongrel,  between  a  black 
Spanish  cock  and  ditlerent  hens, 
427;  pencilled  Hamburgh,  diti'er- 
ence  of  the  sexes  in,  447  ;  Spanish, 
sexual  diti'erences  of  the  comb  in, 
447  ;  spurred,  in  both  sexes,  449. 

Fox,  W.  D.,  on  some  half-tamed  wild 
ducks  becoming  polygamous,  and 
on  polygamy  in  the  guinea-fowl  and 
canary-bird,  220  ;  on  the  ))ro|x)rtioD 
of  the  sexes  in  cattle,  247 ;  on  the 
pugnacity  of  the  peacock,  364;  on 
a  nuptial  assembly  of  magpies, 
406 ;  on  the  finding  of  new  mates 
by  crows,  407  ;  on  partridges  living 
in  triplets,  409 ;  on  the  pairing  of  a 
goose  with  a  Chinese  gander,  415. 

Foxes,  wariness  of  young,  in  hun  ing 
districts,  80 ;  black,  540 

Fraser,  C,  on  the  different  colours  of 
the  sexes  in  a  species  of  S'^uUiji, 
271. 

,  G.,  colours  of  Thecla^  312. 

Frere,  Hookham,  quoting  Theoguis  on 
selection  in  mankind,  29. 

Fringilla  canna'nna,  394. 

<.t>is,  age  of  mature  plumage  iu 

483. 

cynnea,  age  of  mature  plumage 


in,  483. 

—  leucophrySy  young  of,  486. 

—  spinus,  415. 
tristiSy  change  of  colour  in,  io 


spring,  393  ;  young  of,  485. 
Fringillida;,    rsstmblance   of   the    fo 
males  of  diittiuct  species  of,  470. 
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Frogs,  349;  male,  temporary  recep- 
tacles for  ova  possessed  by,  208; 
ready  to  breed  before  the  females, 
212;  fighting  of,  i/49 ;  vocal  organs 
of,  350. 

Frontal  bone,  persistence  of  the  suture 
in,  39. 

Fruits,  poisonous,  avoided  by  animals, 
66. 

Fuegians,  133,  143  ;  difference  of  sta- 
ture among  the,  31 ;  power  of  sight 
in  the,  33  ;  skill  of,  in  stone-throw- 
ing, 49;  resistance  of  the,  to  their 
severe  climate,  63,  182;  mental 
Ciipacity  of  the,  65  ;  quasi-religious 
sentiments  of  the,  95 ;  resemblance 
of,  in  mental  characters,  to  Euro- 
peans, 178;  mode  of  life  of  the, 
197 ;  aversion  of,  to  hair  on  the 
face,  580 ;  said  to  admire  European 
women,  582. 

Fulgoridae,  songs  of  the,  281. 

Fur,  whiteness  of,  in  arctic  animals, 
in  winter,  229. 

Fur-bearing  animals,  acquired  saga- 
city of,  80. 
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GallicreXy    sexual    difference    in 
colour  of  the  irides  in,  425. 

■  ■  cristafuSj  pugnacity  of  male, 
360 ;  red  caruncle  occurring  in 
the  male  during  the  breeding- 
season,  3S9. 

obtllinaccx,  frequency  of  polygamous 
habits  and  of  sexual  differences  in 
the,  219;  love-gestures  of,  380; 
decomposed  feathers  in,  385 ;  stripes 
of  young,  464;  comparative  sexual 
differences  between  the  ti)>ecies  of, 
470,  471 ;  plumage  of,  472. 

3iillinaceous  birds,  weapons  of  the 
male,  362  ;  racket-shaped  feathers 
on  the  heads  of,  384. 

GaUinula  chloropus^  pusfoacity  of  the 
male,  360. 

—  cristata,  pugnacity  of  the  male, 
360. 

GailoperduCj  spurs  of,  364 ;  develop- 
ment of  spurs  in  the  female,  450. 

Gailophasis,  young  of,  468. 

Gallus  hankivoy  447  ;  neck-hackles  of, 
392. 

SfaaUeyiy  pugnacity  of  the  male, 

863. 


Galls,  60. 

Galton,  Mr.,  on  hereditary  genius,  28 ; 
gregarioiisness  and  independence 
in  animals,  104 ;  on  the  struggle 
between  the  social  and  personal 
impulses,  125;  on  the  eU'ects  of 
natural  selection  on  civilised  na- 
tions, 133 ;  on  the  sterility  of  sole 
daughters,  135;  on  the  degree  of 
fertility  of  people  of  genius,  136 ; 
on  the  early  marriages  of  the  poor, 
138  ;  on  the  ancient  Greeks,  140 ; 
on  the  Middle  Ages,  141  ;  on  the 
progress  of  the  United  States,  142 ; 
on  South  African  notions  of  beauty, 
579. 

GammaniSy  use  of  the  chelae  of,  268. 

marthtts,  270. 

Gannets,  white  only  when  mature, 
492. 

Ganoid  fishes,  159,  165. 

Gaour,  horns  of  the,  505. 

Gap  between  man  and  the  apes,  156. 

Gaper,  sexes  and  young  of,  486. 

Gardner,  on  an  example  of  rationality 
in  a  GeUmmtis,  270. 

Garruius  glandarius,  407. 

Giirtner,  on  sterility  of  hybrid  plants, 
172. 

Gasteropoda,  272 ;  pulmoniferous, 
courtship  of,  262. 

Gasterosteua,  220 ;  nidification  o^ 
345. 

leiurw,  331,  340,  345. 

trachums,  332. 

Gastrophora^  wings  of,  brightly  co- 
loured beneath,  315. 

Gauchos,  want  of  humanity  among 
the,  123. 

Gaudry,  M.,  on  a  fossil  monkey,  154. 

Gamn,  seasonal  change  of  plumage  in, 
493. 

Geese,  clanging  noise  made  by,  368 
pairing  of  different  species  of,  415 ; 
Canada,  selection  of  mates  by,  416. 

Gegenbaur,  C,  on  the  number  of 
digits  in  the  lohthyopterygia,  37  \ 
on  the  hermaphroditism  of  the 
remote  progenitors  of  the  verte- 
brata,  161 ;  two  types  of  nipple  in 
mammals,  162. 

Gelasimus,  proportions  of  the  sexes 
in  a  species  of,  2.54 ;  use  of  the 
enlarged  cheles  of  the  male,  208 ; 
pugnacity  of  males  of,  269;  rational 
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actions  of  a,   270^     difference    of 
colour  in  the  sexes  of  a  species  of, 

Gemmules,  dormant  in  one  sex,  231. 

Genius,  28  ;  hereditary,  564. 

.  fertility  of  men  and  women  of, 

1:^6. 
G'lotfi'or.Saint-Hilaire,  Isid.,  on  the 
recognition  of  women  by  male 
quadrumana,  8;  on  monstrosities, 
30 ;  coincidences  of  arrested  devel- 
opment with  polydactylism,  37  ; 
on  animal-like  anomalies  in  the 
human  structure,  40 ;  on  the  cor- 

'  relation  of  monstrosities,  44;  on 
the  distribution  of  hair  in  man  and 
monkeys,  57 ;  on  the  caudal  ver- 
tebrae of  monkeys,  58 ;  on  cor- 
related variability,  60;  on  the 
classification  of  man,  147 ;  on  the 
long  hair  on  the  heads  of  species  of 
SetnnopitJi&mSy  151;  on  the  hair  in 
monkeys,  152;  on  the  develo^)- 
roenl  of  hu.*ns  in  female  deer,  504 ; 
and  F.  Cuvier,  on  the  mandrill, 
539 ;  on  Hylobates,  558,  559. 

Geographical  distribution,  as  evidence 
of  specific  distinctions  in  man,  169. 

Geometra},  brightly  co  cured  beneath, 
315. 

Oeop'iagus,  frontal  protuberance  of 
male,  340,  345;  eggs  hatched  by 
..he  male,  in  the  mouth  or  bran- 
chial cavity,  345. 

Georgia,  change  of  colour  in  Germans 

settled  in,  196. 
jQevtrupeSj  stridulation  of,  303,  304. 

Gerbe,  M.,  on  the  nest-building  of 
Creniiabrta  massa  and  (7.  melops, 
345. 

Gerland,  Dr.,  on  the  prevalence  of 
infanticide,  117,  577,  592  ;  on  the 
extinction  of  races,  182. 

Gervais,  P.,  on  the  hairiness  of  the 
gorilla,  57 ;  on  the  mandrill,  538. 

Gesture-language,  178. 

Ghost-moth,  sexual  difference  of 
colour  in  the,  316. 

Gibbs,  Sir  D.,  on  differences  of  the 
voice  in  different  races  of  men,  066. 

Gibbon,  Hoolock,  nose  of,  150. 

Qibixius,  voice  01,  527. 

Gill,  Dr.,  male  seals  larger  than 
females,  'il9;  <)exual  ditl'eren'.es  in 
•oais.  515. 


Giraffe,  its  mode  of  using  the  homs^ 

508 ;  mute,  except  in  tlio  rutting 

season,  .'>26. 
Girard,  M.,  disputes  descent  of  verti- 

brates  from  Ascidians,  160;  colour 
of   sponges    and    Ascidians,    261 : 
musky  odour  of  Sphinx,  308. 
Giraud-Teulon,  on  the  cause  of  short 

sight,  34. 
Glanders,  communicable  to  man  from 

the  lower  animals,  7. 
Glands,  odoriferous,  in  mammals,  529, 

530. 
Qlareoia,  double  moult  in,  390. 
Glomcris  lim'Hita^  difference  of  colour 

in  the  se.xes  of,  274. 
Glow-worm,    fomale,   apterous,  208 ; 

luminosity  of  the,  277. 
Gnats,  dances  of,  280 ;  auditory  powers 

of,  569. 
Gnu,  sexual  differences  in  the  colour 

of  the,  536. 
Gont.  male,  wild,  falling  on  his  horns, 

508  ;  male,  odour  emitted  by,  529 ; 

male,    wild,  .  crest    of    the,    531  ; 

Berbura,  mane,  dewlap,  &c..  of  the 

male,  532 ;    Kemas,  sexual  dilier- 

euce  in  the  colour  of  the,  536. 
Goats,  sexual  differences  in  the  horu.<  of, 

230  ;  horns  of,  235,  505 ;  modt  of 

fighting  of,  508;  domestic,  sexual 

differences  of,  late  developed,  237 ; 

beards  of,  531. 
Goatsucker,  Virginian,  pairing  of  tae, 

366. 
Gobies,  nidification  of  345. 
God,  want  of  the  idea  of,  in  some  races 

of  men,  93. 
Godron,  M.,   on  variability,  29  ;   on 

difference  of  stature,  31 ;   on  the 

want  of  connexion  between  climate 
'  and  the  colour  of  the  skin.  192 ;  on 

the  odour  of  the  skin,  198 ;  on  the 

colour  of  infants,  558. 
Goldfinch,  371,  394;    proportion    of 

the  sexes  in  the,  248;  sexual  dif- 
ferences of  the  beak  in  the,  359 ; 

courtship  of  the,  401. 

,  North  American,  young  of,  485 

Gold-fish,  342. 

GomphuSy  proportions  of  the  .<exes  m, 

254;    difference   in   the   sexes   of, 

290. 
Ooneptcry.r  I'hamni,  312;  sexual  «llf 

ference  of  colour  in,  322 
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Goods! r,  Prof.,  on  the  afBnity  of  the 

Inncelet  to  the  ascidiaas,  159. 
Qootviader,  young  of,  467. 
Qoose,  Antarctic,  colours  of  the,  492. 

,  Canada,   pairing    with   a   Ber- 

nicle  gander,  414. 

,  Chinese,   knob  on  the   oeak  of 

the,  42*5. 

,  Egyptian,  364. 

,  Sebastopol,  plumage  of,  385. 

,  Snow-,  whiteness  of  the,  492. 

-,  Spur-winged,  364. 


Oorilla.  561 ;  semi-erect  attitude  of 
the,  52 ;  mastoid  j»roce.«ses  ot'  the, 
53;  direction  of  the  hnir  on  the 
arms  of  the,  151  ;  manner  of  sit- 
ting, 151 ;  supposed  to  be  n  kind  of 
mandrill,  177 ;  polygnmy  ot'the  217, 
590,  591  ;  voice  of  the,  5'.'7  ;  cra- 
nium of,  558;  fighting  of  male, 
562. 

Gosse,  P.  fl.,  on  the  ]>ugnacity  of  the 
male  Humming-bird,  360. 

,  M.,  on  the  inheritance  of  artifi- 
cial modifications  of  the  skull,  603. 

Gould,  U.  A.,  on  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  legs  in  man,  26 ; 
measurements  of  American  soldiei*s, 
30,  32 ;  on  the  proportions  of  the 
body  jind  capacity  of  the  lungs  in 
ditTerent  races  of  men,  167  ;  on  the 
the  interior  vitality  of  mulattoes, 
171. 

— — ,  .1.,  on  migration  of  swifts,  108  ; 
on  the  arrivjil  of  male  snipes  before 
the  females,  212;  oil  the  numerical 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in  bir«ls, 
247  ;  on  Xeomoplin  Uri^pus^  359  ; 
on  the  species  of  I-Aistephamis,  359  ; 
on  the  Australian  musk-duck,  359  ; 
on  the  relative  size  of  the  sexes  in 
Briziura  lobata  and  Cinclortnnp/tus 
crudlis,  362  ;  on  Lobivanellus  loba- 
tus^  366 ;  on  the  habits  of  Meuura 
Alberti,  371  ;  on  the  rarity  of  song 
in  brilliant  birds,  371  ;  on  Seias' 
phorus  pidtycertjus,  378 ;  on  the 
Bower-birds,  381,  406 ;  on  the 
ornamental  plumage  of  tiie  Hum- 
ming-birds, 387  ;  on  the  moulting 
of  the  ptarmigan,  392;  on  tlie  dis- 
j>lay  of  plumage  by  the  male  Hum- 
ming-birds, 304;  on  the  shyness  of 
Htlornevl  male  biiil>,  403;  on  the 
d*-?oratiou  of  the  bovvers  of  Bowcr- 


I 


birds,  413;  on  the  decoration  0/ 
their  neats  by  Hamming-birds.  413 ; 
on  variation  in  the  gtnus  Cynnn- 
t'tuSf  423;  on  the  colour  of  th« 
thighs  in  a  male  parakeet;  424 ;  on 
Urosticte  Benjantini^  442,  443;  oa 
the  nidification  of  the  Orioles,  451  • 
on  obscurely-coloured  birds  build 
ing  concealed  nests,  454 ;  on  trogons 
and  kingfishers,  456  ;  on  Austra- 
lian parrots,  458 ;  on  Australian 
pigeons,  45'? ;  on  the  moulting  of 
the  ptarmigan,  462  ;  on  the  imma- 
ture plumage  of  birds,  466  etsej.: 
on  the  Australian  species  of  Twnix^ 
473;  on  the  young  o{  r^lthurus  poi}/' 
tmu8,  487 ;  on  the  colours  of  the  bilU 
of  touc:ins,  491;  on  the  relative 
size  of  the  sexes  in  the  marsupials 
of  Australia,  515;  on  the  colours 
of  the  Marsupials,  533. 

Goureaux,  on  the  stridulation  of  ifv- 
tUia  europce  ♦,  293. 

Gout,  sexually  transmitted,  237. 

Graba,  on  the  Pied  Havens  of  the 
Feroe  Islands,  424 ;  variety  of  the 
Guillemot,  424. 

Gradation  of  secondary  sexual  cha- 
racters in  birds,  430. 

Grallatores,  absence  of  secondary 
sexual  characters  in,  219;  double 
moult  in  some,  390. 

GraUina^  nidification  of,  454. 

Grasshoj)pers,  stridulation  of  the,  286 

Gratiolet,  Prof,  on  the  anthropo* 
morphous  apes,  154 ;  on  the  evo- 
lution of  the  anthropomorphous 
apes,  177;  on  the  ditlerence  in  the 
development  ot*  the  brains  of  apes 
and  of  man,  203. 

Gray,  Asa,  on  the  gradation  of  species 
among  the  Composite,  175. 

,  J.  E.,  on  the   caudal  vertebra 

of  monkeys,  58 ;  on  the  presence 
of  rudiments  of  horns  m  the  teiiiale 
of  Cervul  'S  inosc/iatuSy  504 ;  on  1  he 
horns  of  goats  and  sheep,  505 ;  on 
the  benrd  of  the  ibex,  531 ;  on  the 
Berbura  go;  t,  533  ;  on  sexual  dif- 
ferences in  the  coloration  of  Rodents, 
53+  ;  ornaments  of  male  sb»th,  534; 
on  the  colours  of  the  Elands,  535; 
on  the  Sing-sing  antelope,  536 ; 
on  the  colours  of  goats,  536  ;  on  the 
hog -deer,  546. 
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Greatest  happiness  principle,"  120, 
121. 

Greeks,  ancient,  140. 

Green,  A.  H.,  on  beavers  fighting, 
500 ;  on  the  voice  of  the  beaver, 
527. 

Greenfinch,  selected  by  a  female 
canary,  415. 

Greg,  W.  R.,  on  the  effects  of  natural 
selection  on  civilised  nations,  133; 
on  the  early  marriages  of  the 
poor,  138 ;  on  the  Ancient  Greeks, 
141. 

Grenadiers,  Prussian,  29. 

Grey,  Sir  G.,  on  female  infanticide  in 
Australia,  592. 

Greyhounds,  numerical  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in,  215,216;  numerical 
proportion  of  male  and  female 
births  in,  246,  258. 

Grouse,  red,  monogamous,  219;  pug- 
micity  of  young  male,  366 ;  f)ro- 
ducing  a  sound  by  scraping  their 
wings  upon  the  ground,  374 ;  dura- 
tion of  courtship  of,  405  ;  colours 
and  niditication  of,  455. 

Gruber,  Dr.,  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  supra-condyloid  foramen  in  the 
humerus  of  man,  21 ;  on  division 
of  malar  bone,  39  ;  stridulation  of 
locust,  284. 

Grus  atneiicantis^  age  of  mature  plu- 
mage in,  483 ;  breeding  in  im- 
mature plumage,  484. 

— —  virgoy  trachea  of,  374. 

Oryllus  carnpestris,  284;  pugnacity 
of  male,  289. 

■         domesticuSy  284. 

Gri/p  '5,  sexual  differences  in  the  beak 
in,  359. 

Guanacoes,  battles  of,  500;  canine 
teeth  of,  514. 

Guanas,  strife  for  women  among  the, 
562 ;  polyandry  among  the,  593. 

Guanche  skeletons,  occurrence  of  the 
supra-condyloid  foramen  in  the 
humerus  of,  22. 

Gnaranys,  proportion  of  men  and 
women  among,  244 ;  colour  of  new- 
born children  of  the,  557;  beards 
of  the,  561. 

G  ueue'e,  A.,  on  the  sexes  of  Hup't'y- 
t',ra,  251 

Guildiug,  L.,  on  the  stridulation  of 
t.hc  l^ocostidoi,  2 83 


Guillemot,  variety  of  the,  424. 

Guinea,  sheep  of,  with  males  only 
horned,  234. 

Guinea-fowl,  monogamous,  219  ;  occa- 
sional polygamy  of  the,  220; 
markings  of  the,  429. 

Guinea-pigs,  inheritance  of  the  effects 
of  operations  by,  603. 

Gulls,  seasonal  change  of  plumage  in, 
492  ;  white,  492. 

Gunther,  Dr.,  on  paddle  of  CeratoduSy 
37  ;  on  hermaphroditism  in  Serra- 
nus,  162 ;  on  male  fishes  hatching 
ova  in  their  mouths,  163,  345 ;  on 
mistaking  infertile  female  Hshes  for 
males,  249 ;  on  the  prehensile 
organs  of  male  Plagiostomous  fishes, 
331  ;  spines  and  brushes  on  Bshes, 
331 ;  on  the  pugnacity  of  the  male 
salmon  and  trout,  332 ;  on  the 
relative  size  of  the  sexes  in  fishes. 

335  ;  on  sexual  differences  in  fishes, 

336  et  se/. ;  on  the  genus  Callio- 
nymuSj  337 ;  on  a  protective  re- 
semblance in  a  pipe-tish,  344;  on 
the  genus  Solenostoma^  346  ;  on  the 
coloration  of  frogs  and  toads,  349 ; 
combats  of  Testudo  elegansy  351 ; 
on  the  sexual  differences  in  the 
Ophidia,  351 ;  on  differences  of  the 
sexes  of  lizards,  354  et  seq. 

Oynanisa    /s/s,    ocellated    spots    of, 

428. 
Gypsies,   uniformity    of,   in    various 

parts  of  the  world,  193. 

H. 

Habits,  bad,  facilitated  by  familiarity, 
123 ;  variability  of  the  force  of, 
125. 

Hiickel,  E.,  on  the  origin  of  man,  3 ; 
on  rudimentary  characters,  1 1 ;  on 
death  caused  by  inflammation  ot 
the  veimiform  appendage,  21;  on 
the  canine  teeth  in  man,  40;  on 
the  steps  by  which  man  became  a 
biped,  52 ;  on  man  as  a  member  of 
the  Catarrhine  group,  155;  on  the 
position  of  the  Leniuridse,  157;  un 
the  genealogy  of  the  Mammalia, 
158;  on  the  lancelet,  159;  on  the 
trans|  arency  of  pelagic  animaLi, 
261  ;  on  the  musical  powers  o( 
women,  573. 
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H.igen,  H.,  and  ^7alsh,  B.  D.,  on 
American  Nenroptern,  254. 

Hair,  development  of>  in  man,  18 ; 
character  of,  supposed  to  be  deter- 
mined by  light  and  heat,  32 ;  distri- 
bution of,  in  man,  57, 600 ;  possibly 
removed  for  ornamental  purposes, 
58;  arrangement  and  direction  of, 
151 ;  of  the  early  progenitors  of 
man,  160 ;  different  teitare  of,  in 
distinct  races,  167 ;  and  skin,  cor- 
relation of  colour  of,  197  ;  develop- 
ment of,  in  mammals,  530 ;  manage- 
ment of,  among  different  i>eopies, 
575;  great  length  of,  in  some 
North  American  tribes,  580 :  elon- 
gation of  the,  on  the  human  head, 
603. 

Hairiness,  difference  of,  in  the  sexes 
in  man,  559 ;  variation  of,  in  races 
of  men,  559. 

Hairs  and  excretoi*y  pores,  numerical 
relation  of,  in  sheep,  198. 

Hairy  family,  Siamese,  601. 

Halbertsma,  Prof.,  hermaphroditism 
in  Serranus^  162. 

Hamad  ryas  .baboon,  turning  over 
stones,  101 ;  mane  of  the  male,  521. 

Hamilton,  C,  on  the  cruelty  of  the 
Kaffirs  to  animals,  118;  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  women  by  the 
Kaffir  chiefs,  595. 

Hammering,  difficulty  of,  49. 

Hancock,  A.,  on  the  colours  of  the 
nudibranch  Mollusca,  261,  264. 

Hands,  larger  at  birth,  in  the  chil- 
dren of  labourers,  33  ;  structure  of, 
in  the  quadrumana,  50  ;  and  arms, 
freedom  of,  indirectly  correlated 
with  diminution  of  canines,  53. 

H.indwriting,  inherited,  88. 

Handyside,  Dr.,  supernumerary  mam- 


iQxe  in  men,  37. 


Hajcourt,  E.  Vernon,  on  Fringilla 
cmnabina  394. 

Ifareld  t  gl  icialis,  420. 

Uarej  protective  colouring  of  the^ 
542. 

Hares,  battles  of  male,  500. 

Harlan,  Dr.,  on  the  difference  be- 
tween field-  and  house-slaves,  196. 

Harris,  J.  M.,  on  the  relation  of  com- 
plexion to  climate,  195. 

,  T.  W.,  on  the  Katy-did  locust, 

283 ;    on   the  stridulation   of  tho 


grasshoppers,  286;  on  (Eranlhtu 
nicalis,  289;  on  the  colouring  of 
Lepidoptera,  3'  t;  on  the  colouring 
of  Satumia  /o,  316. 

Harting,spur  of  the  Ornithorh)nchti£. 
502. 

Hartman,  Dr.,  on  the  singing  of  Ci.ada 
septendenim,  282. 

Hatred,  persistence  of,  112. 

Haughton,  S.,  on  a  variation  of  the 
/texor  pMicis  longus  in  man,  42. 

Hawks,  feeding  oi*phan  nestling,  409. 

Hayes,  Dr.,  on  the  diverging  of  skdge- 
dogs  on  thin  ice,  75. 

Haymond,  R.,  on  the  drumming  of  the 
male  Tetrao  wnbeUus^  375 ;  on  the 
drumming  of  birds,  376. 

Head,  altered  position  of,  to  suit  the 
erect  attitude  of  man,  55;  hairiness 
of,  in  man,  57 ;  processes  ot',  in 
male  beetles,  295;  artificial  alte- 
rations of  the  form  of  the,  583. 

Hearne,  on  strife  for  women  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  561; 
on  the  North  American  Indians' 
notion  of  female  beauty,  578 ;  re- 
peated elopements  of  a  North  A  me 
rican  woman,  597. 

Heart,  in  the  human  embryo,  9. 

Heat,  supposed  effects  of,  32. 

Hectocotyle,  263. 

Hedge  warbler,  473;  young  of  the, 
481. 

Heel,  small  projection  of,  in  the 
Aymara  Indians,  35. 

Hegt,  M.,  on  the  development  of  the 
spurs  in  peacocks,  236. 

Heliconidae,  308;  mimicry  of,  by 
other  butterflies.  323. 

IleliopatheSy  stridulation  peculiar  to 
the  male,  305. 

I/eliothrix  aurictd-ita,  young  of,  467, 
468. 

Helix  pomatia,  example  of  individual 
attachment  in,  263. 

Hellins,  J.,  proportions  of  sexes  of 
Lepidoptera  reared  by,  253. 

Holmholtz,  on  pleasure  cerived  from 
harmonies,  92 ;  on  the  vibration  of 
the  auditory  hairs  of  criistacea, 
568;  the  physiology  of  harmony, 
659. 

Hemiptera,  281. 

HemitraguSf  beardless  in  both  scieSt 
631. 
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Hemsbach,  M.  von,  on  medial  mamma 
in  man,  37. 

Hepburn,  Mr.,  on  the  autumn  song  of 
the  water-ouzel,  370. 

Hepialus  humMli,  sexual  difference  of 
colour  in  the,  316. 

Herbs,  poisonous,  avoided  by  animals, 
66. 

Hermaphroditism  of  embryos,  161. 

U^rodias  bubulcus,  vernal  moult  of, 
393. 

Heron,  Sir  R.,  on  the  habits  or*  pea- 
fowl, 418,  419,  443. 

—  love-gestures  of  a,  380 

Herons,  decomposed  feathers  in,  385 ; 
breeding  plumage  of,  391,  392 ; 
young  of  the,  481  ;  sometimes 
dimorphic,  484;  continued  growth 
of  crest  and  i)lumes  in  the  males  of 
some,  485 ;  change  of  colour  in 
some,  494. 

Hesperoinys  cogruxtus,  568. 

Jietcenna,  proportion  of  the  sexes  in, 
254;  difference  in  the  sexes  of, 
290, 

IJeterocerus,  stridulation  of,  302. 

Hewitt,  Mr.,  on  a  game-cock  killing 
a  kite,  363 ;  on  the  recognition  of 
dogs  and  cats  by  ducks,  412  ;  on 
the  pairing  of  a  wild  duck  with  a 
pintail  drake,  415;  on  the  court- 
shipof  fowls,  417  ;  on  thecoujiling 
of  pheasants  with  common  hens, 
420. 

Hilgen<lorf,  sounds  produced  by  crus- 
taceans, 274. 

Hindoo,  his  horror  oi  breaking  his 
caste,  122,  124. 

Hindoos,  local  difference  of  stature 
among,  31;  difference  of,  from 
Europeans,  192;  colour  of  the 
beard  in,  558. 

flipparcUia  J  antra,  319;  instability 
of  the  ocellated  spots  of,  428. 

Hippocampus,  development  o£^  163 ; 
marsupial  receptacles  of  the  male, 
346. 

minor,  202. 

Hippopotamus,  nakedness  of,  56. 

Hips,  proportions  of,  in  soldiers  and 
sailors,  32. 

Hodgson,  S.,  on  the  sense  of  duty  97. 

HolVberg,  on  the  horns  of  the  rein- 
deer, 503 ;  un  sexual  preferences 
shovn  by  reindeer,  525. 


Hoffman,    Prof.,   protective    colours, 

281 ;  fighting  of  frogs,  350. 
Hog-deer,  546 

Hog,  wart-,  519 ;  river-,  520. 
Holland,  Sir  H.,  on  the  effects  of  new 

diseases,  182. 
Homologous     structures,    correlated 

variation  of,  43. 
Homoptera,  281;  stridulation  of  the, 

and  Orthoptera,  discussed,  288. 
Honduras,  Qnisatlus  major  in,  248. 
Honey-buzzai*d  of  India,  variation  in 

the  crest  of,  424. 
Honey-suckers,  moulting  of  the,  392 ; 

Australian,  nidification  of,  454. 
Honour,  law  of,  121. 
Hooker,  Dr.,  forbearance  of  elephant 

to  his  keeper,  104 ;  on  the  colour 

of  the  beard  in  man,  558.  ' 
Hookham,  Mr.,  on  mental  concepts  in 

animals,  83. 
Hoolock  Gibbon,  nose  of,  150. 
Hoopoe,  371 ;  sounds  produced  by  the 

male,  376. 
Hoplopterus  armatus,  wing-spurs  of, 

Hornbill,  African,  mfiation  of  the 
neck-wattle  of  the  male  during 
courtship,  383. 

Hornbiils,  sexual  difference  in  the 
colour  of  the  eyes  in,  425;  nidifi- 
cation and  incubation  of,  454. 

Home,  C,  on  the  rejection  of  a 
brightly-coloured  locust  by  lizards 
and  birds,  289. 

Horns,  sexual  diHurences  of,  in  sheep 
and  goats,  230 ;  loss  of,  in  female 
merino  sheep,  231  ;  development 
of,  ill  deer,  233 ;  development  of, 
in  antelopes,  234;  from  the  head 
and  thorax,  in  male  beetles,  297  ; 
of  deer,  503,  506,  515;  and  canine 
teeth,  inverse  development  of, 
514. 

Horse,  fossil,  extinction  of  the,  in 
South  America,  191;  polygamous, 
217;  canine  teeth  of  male,  502^ 
winter  change  of  colour,  542. 

Horses,  rapid  increase  of.  in  South 
America,  47  ;  dimiuiitiou  of  canina 
teeth  in,  53 ;  dreaming,  74 ;  of 
the  Falkland  Islands  and  Pam- 
pas, 181  ;  numerical  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in,  215,  216;  lighter  in 
winter    in    Siberia,    229;    sexual 
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)>references  in,  524 ;  painng  pre- 
ferently  with  thiKte  of  the  same 
colour,  540;  numericul  proportion 
of  male  and  female  births  io,  245 ; 
formerly  striped,  547. 

Hottentot  women,  peculiarities  of,  174. 

Hottentots,  lice  of,  170 ;  readily  be- 
come   musicians,    570 ;    notions  of 
female   beauty  of  the,  578;  com- 
pression of  nose  by,  583. 

Hough,  Dr.  S.,  men's  temperature 
more  variable  than  women's,  224; 
proportion  of  sexes  in  man,  243. 

House-slaves,  difference  of,  from  field- 
slaves,  196. 

Houzeau,  on  the  bayinsj  of  the  dog, 
75 ;  on  reason  in  dogs,  76 ;  birds 
killed  by  telegraph  wires,  80 ;  on 
the  cries  of  domestic  fowls  and 
parrots,  85,  87 ;  animals  feel  no 
pity,  102 ;  suicide  in  the  Aleutian 
islands,  117. 

Howorth,  H.  H.,  extinction  of  savages, 
183. 

Huber,  P.,  on  ants  playing  together, 
69 ;  on  memory  in  ants,  74 ;  on  the 
intercommunication  of  ants,  89  ;  on 
the  recognition  of  each  other  by 
ants  after  separation,  292. 

Hue,  on  Chinese  opinions  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Europeans,  578. 

Huia,  the,  of  New  Zealand,  208. 

Human,  man  classed  alone  in  a,  king- 
dom, 147. 

—  sacrifices,  96. 

Humanity,  unknown  among  some 
savages,  118;  deficiency  of,  among 
savages,  123. 

Humboldt,  A.  von,  on  the  rationality 
of  mules,  78;  on  a  parrot  preserv- 
ing the  langu-ige  of  a  lost  tribe, 
181;  on  the  cosmetic  arts  of 
savages,  574 ;  on  the  exaggemtion 
of  natural  characters  by  man,  582 ; 
on  the  red  painting  of  American 
Indians,  583. 

Hume,   D.f  on  sympathetic  feelings, 

too. 

H  nmming-bird,  racket-shaped  feathers 
in  the  tail  of  a,  384 ;  display  of 
plumage  by  the  male,  394. 

Htimniin^-  birds,  ornament  their  nests, 
92  413;  polygamous,  219;  pro- 
[lortiot  of  the  sexes  in,  248,  488  ; 
s>esual    diflerenccs    in,    359,    442  ; 


pugnacity  of  male,  360;  modified 
primaries  of  male,  378 ;  coloratioa 
of  the  sexes  of,  387 ;  display  by,  443; 
nidification  of  the,  453 ;  cnloun  oi 
female,  453 ;  young  of,  487. 
Humphreys,  H.  N.,  on  the  habits  of 

the  stickle-back,  220,  332. 
Hanger,  instinct  of,  112. 
Huns,  ancient,  flattening  of  the  note 

by  the,  583. 
Hunter,  J.,  on  the  number  of  species 
of  man,  174;  on  secondarj  sexual 
characters,   207 ;    on   the   general 
behaviour  of  female  animals  during 
courtship,  222 ;  on  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  in  song-birds,  371;  on 
the  curled  frontal  hair  of  the  bull, 
531 ;  on  the  rejection  of  an  ass  by 
a  female  zobra,  540. 
Hunter,  W.  W.,  on  the  recent  rapid 
increase  of  the  Santali,  45 ;  on  the 
Santali,  192. 
Huss,  Dr.  Max,  on  mammary  glands, 

162. 
Hnssey,  Mr.,  on  a  partridge  distia- 

guishing  persons,  412. 
Hutchinson,  Col.,  example  of  reasMi- 

ing  in  a  retriever,  78. 
Hutton,  Capt.,  on  the  male  wild  goat 

falling  on  his  horns,  507. 
Huxley,  T.  H.,  on  the  structural 
agreement  of  man  with  the  apes, 
2 ;  on  the  agreement  of  the  brain 
in  man  with  that  of  lower  animals, 
6 ;  on  the  adult  age  of  the  orang, 
8 ;  on  the  embryonic  development 
of  man,  9;  on  the  origin  of  man, 
3,  11  ;  on  variation  in  the  skulls  of 
the  natives  of  Australia,  26;  on 
the  abductor  of  the  fifth  meta- 
tarsal in  apes,  42  ;  on  the  nature 
of  the  reasoning  power,  77  ;  on  the 
position  of  man,  150;  on  the  sub- 
orders of  primates,  152;  on  the 
Lerauridae,  157 ;  on  the  Dinosauria, 
158  ;  on  the  amphibian  afTiniti&s  of 
the  Ichthyosaurians,  159  ;  on  vari- 
ability of  the  skull  in  certain  races 
of  man,  174;  on  the  races  of  m-»n, 
176;  supplement  on  the  brain.  199. 
Hybrid  birds,  production  of,  414. 
llydropliobia    commuuicable  between 

man  and  the  lower  animals,  7. 
IlydroponUf  dimorphism  of  feinal«« 
of,  276. 
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ffyelaphus  porcinaSf  546. 

Hyijr*fitinii8y  H45. 

iiyla^  singing  s]>ecies  of,  350. 

ffylohatea,  absence  of  the  thumb  io,  51 ; 
upright  progression  of  some  i>i>ecies 
of,  52 ;  maternal  affection  in  a. 
70;  direction  of  the  h.'«ir  on  the 
arms  of  s])ecies  of,  151 ;  femnlas  cf, 
less  hairy  below  than  mates,  558. 

■  agUis^  51 ;  hair  on  the  arms  of, 
151 ;  musical  voice  of  the,  527 ; 
superciliary  ridge  of,  558  ;  voice  of, 
5G7. 

——  hooiock,  sexual  difference  or 
colour  in,  537. 

—  lar,  51 ;  hair  on  the  arms  of, 
151. 

'  leuciscus^  51  ;  song  of,  5(58. 

^•''— syndactylu^i,  51;  laryngcnl  sac 
of,  627. 

I/ylophiia  prasinana,  308. 

liymenoptera,  291  ;  large  size  of  the 
cerebral  ganglia  in,  54;  classific;)- 
tion  of,  148 ;  sexual  differences  iu 
the  wings  of,  277 ;  aculeate,  rela- 
tive size  of  the  sexes  of,  279. 

llymenopteron,  panisitic,  with  a 
sedentary  male,  221. 

Ifyamisclius  ai/uati  us,  547. 

Uyperythraj  proportion  of  the  sexes 
in,  251. 

Hypotjymna  dispar,  sexual  difference 
of  colour  in,  316. 

Hypopyra^  coloration  of,  315. 


Ibex,  male,  falling  on  his  horns,  508 ; 
beard  of  the,  531. 

Ibis,  white,  change  of  colour  of 
naked  skin  in,  during  the  breeding 
seasou,  389  ;  sciirlet,  young  of  the, 
481. 

—  tantaluSf  age  of  mature  plumage 
in,  483 ;  breeding  in  immature 
plumage,  484. 

Ibises,  decomposed  feathers  in,  385; 
white,  492  ;  and  black,  493. 

lcbneumoQid(c,  difference  of  the  sexes 
in,  292. 

/c/< t'lyoj )teryi/ia,  37. 

Ichthyosaurians,  159. 

Idiots,. microcephalous,  their  charac- 
ters and  habits,  35;  hairiness  and 
animal  nature  of  their  actions,  36  ; 


microcephalous,  inaitative  facnUiei 
of,  87. 

Iguana  Utberculaia^  354. 

Iguanas,  354. 

Illegitimate  and  legitimate  childreiif 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in,  244. 

Imagination,  existence  of,  in  animaii, 
74. 

Imitation,  68 ;  of  man  by  mcnkcys, 
72  ;  tendency  to,  in  monkeys,  micro- 
ephaiuus  idiots  and  savages,  87  ; 
inHuence  ot\  129. 

Immature  plumage  of  birds,  463,  466. 

Implacentata.  157. 

Implements,  employed  by  monkeys, 
81;  fashioning  of,  peculiar  to 
man,  82. 

lm))regnation,  period  of,  influence  of, 
ii|K)u  sex,  245. 

Improvement,  progressive,  man  alone 
supposed  to  be  capable  of,  79. 

Incisor  teeth,  knocked  out  or  Hied  by 
some  savages,  575. 

Increase,  rate  of,  44 ;  necessity  of 
checks  in,  47. 

Indecency,  hatred  of,  a  modern  virtue, 
119. 

India,  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the 
native  races  of,  167;  Oyprinidae 
of,  343;  colour  of  the  beard  in 
races  of  men  of,  558. 

Inlian,  North  American,  honoured 
fur  scalping  a  man  of  anuthor  tribe, 
117. 

Individuality,  in  ;:nimals,  8J. 

/ndopictts  carlvttaf  colours  of  the 
^f  xes  of,  458. 

Infanticide,  prevalence  of,  46,  117, 
206  ;  aUiipo>ed  uiuse  ot*,  r)77  ;  pre- 
valence and  causes  of,  591  et  se./. 

Inferiority,  supposed  physical,  o/ 
man,  64. 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels,  occur- 
rence of,  in  Cebiis  Azarw,  7. 

Inheritance,  27 ;  of  long  and  shcrt 
sight,  '^'^  ;  of  effects  of  use  of  vocal 
and  mental  organb,  88 ;  of  moral 
tendencies,  123,  126;  laws  of, 
227;  sexual,  232;  sexually  limi- 
ted, 444. 

Inquisition,  influence  of  the,  141. 

Insanity,  hereditary,  28. 

Insect,  fossil,  from  the  Devonian,  289. 

insectivora,  534  ;  absence  of  secirdary 
sexual  characters  iu,  218. 
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lawrts,  relative  size  of  the  cerebial 
ganglia  in,  54;  nvile,  appearance 
of,  biefore  the  females,  212  ;  pursuit 
or'  female,  by  the  males,  221 ;  period 
uf  develop  Jient  of  sexual  ch.iracters 
in,  236;  secondary  sexu.il  cha- 
racters of,  274;  stridulation,  566. 

Insessores,  voctil  organs  of,  870. 

In^te]),  depth  of,  in  soldiers  and 
<«!ii1oi's,  82. 

In&tinct  and  intelligence,  67. 

,    migratory,    vanquishing    the 

maternal,  107,  113. 

Instinctive  actions,  the  result  of  in- 
heritance, 105. 

impulses,  difference  of  the  force 

of,  110,  111;  and  moral  impulses, 
alliance  of,  110. 

Instincts,  &6 ;  complex  origin  of, 
through  natural  selection,  67 ; 
possible  origin  of  some,  67;  ac- 
quired, of  domestic  animals,  104  ; 
variability  of  the  force  of,  107 ; 
difference  of  force  between  the 
social  and  other,  111,  126;  utilised 
for  new  purposes,  571. 

Instrumental  music  of  birds,  375, 378. 

Intellect,  influence  of,  in  natural 
selection  in  civilised  society,  136. 

Intellectual  faculties,  their  influence 
on  natural  selection  in  man,  127  ; 
probably  j)erfected  through  natural 
selection,  128. 

Intelligence,  Mr.  H.  Spencer  on  the 
dawn  of,  67. 

Intemperance,  no  reproach  among 
savages,  119;  its  destructiveness, 
137. 

Intoxication  in  monkeys,  7. 

[phias  glaucippe,  313. 

Iris,  sexual  difference  in  the  coiour  of 
the,  in  birds,  383,  425. 

Ischio-pubic  muscle,  41. 

Wia/inis  cruentitSy  number  of  spurs 
in,  364. 

ful'iSy  tarsal  suckers  of  the  males  of, 
274 


Jackals  learning  from  dogs  to  bark, 

73. 
Jack-snipe,  coloration  of  the,  491 
locqninut,  on  the  number  of  species 

of  man,  174. 
r&cger,  Dr.,  length  of  bones  increased 


from  carrying  weights,  32;  on  the 
difficulty  of  approaching  herds  of 
wild  animals,  100 ;  male  Silver- 
pheasiint,  rejected  when  his  pin- 
mage  was  spoilt,  419. 

J.iguars,  black,  589. 

Janson,  K.  W.,  on  the  proportions  of 
the  sexes  in  Toniutis  vUi  'dus,  253; 
on  stri.lulant  beetles,  802. 

Japan,  encouragement  of  liceutioos* 
ness  in,  46. 

Japanese,  general  beardlessness  of  the, 
5*60 ;  avei*sion  of  the,  to  whiskers, 
581. 

Jardine,  Sir  W.,  on  the  Argus  phea- 
sant, 384,  403. 

Jarrold,  Dr.,  on  modifications  of  the 
skull  induced  by  unnatural  position, 
56. 

Jarves,  Mr.,  on  infanticide  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  257. 

Javans,  relative  height  of  the  sexes 
of,  559 ;  notions  of  female  beaiity, 
580. 

Jaw,  influence  of  the  muscles  of  the, 
upon  the  physiognomy  of  the  apes, 
64. 

Jaws,  smaller  proportionately  to  the 
extremities,  33;  influence  of  food 
upon  the  size  of,  33;  diminution 
of,  in  man,  53 ;  in  man,  reduced 
by  correlation;  562. 

Jay,  young  of  the,  481  ;  Canada, 
young  of  the,  481. 

Jays,  new  mates  found  by,  407  ;  dis- 
tinguishing persons,  412. 

Jeffreys,  J.  Gwyn,  on  the  form  of  the 
shell  in  the  sexes  of  the  Gastero- 
poda, 262  ;  on  the  influence  of  light 
upon  the  colours  of  shells,  263. 

Jelly-fish,  bright  colours  of  some, 
260. 

Jenner,  Dr.,  on  the  voice  of  the  rook, 
375 ;  on  the  finding  of  new  mates  by 
magpies,  407;  on  retardation  of  the 
generative  functions  in  birds.  409, 

Jenyns.  1...  on  the  desertiuu  of  their 
young  by  swallows,  108 ;  on  mala 
birds  singing  after  the  proper 
season,  409. 

Jerdon,  Dr.,  on  binls  dreaming,  74; 
on  the  pugnacity  of  the  male  bul- 
bul,  360  ;  on  the  pugnacity  of  the 
male  Ortygomis  f/uia  is,  263 ;  on 
the  spurs  of  GaUoperdiXy  364 ;   no 
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the  habits  of  LobivanelluSy  366  ;  on 
the  spoonbill,  374;  on  the  drum- 
ming of  the  Kalij-i-headant,  376; 
on  Indian  bustards,  378;  on  (>tis 
berxtjatensiSy  381  ;  on  the  ear-tui'ts 
of  •Sypheotides  auritus,  384 ;  on  the 
doibie  moults  of  certain  birds,  391 ; 
on  the  moulting  of  the  huney- 
suckers,  392 ;  on  the  moulting  of 
bustiirds,  pi  Orel's,  and  drongos,  393 ; 
on  the  spring  change  of  colour  in 
some  finches,  393;  on  display  in 
male  birds,  394 ;  on  the  display  of 
the  under-tail  coverts  by  the  male 
bulbul,  402  ;  on  the  Indian  honey- 
buzzard,  424;  on  sexual  ditfereuces 
in  the  colour  of  the  eyes  of  horu- 
bills,  425 ;  on  the  markings  of  the 
Tragopan  pheasant,  428;  on  the 
nidification  of  the  Orioles,  453  ;  on 
the  nidification  of  the  hornbills, 
454 ;  on  the  Sultau  yellow-tit,  458 ; 
on  PcUcDomisjavanicuSf  46 1  ;  on  the 
immature  plumasje  of  birds,  465 
et  seq, ;  on  representative  species  of 
birds,  468 ;  on  the  habits  of  Turnix^ 
476 ;  on  the  continued  increiise  of 
beauty  of  the  peacock,  485;  on 
coloration  in  the  G;enus  FaloeomiSf 
494. 

Jevons,  W.  S.,  on  the  migrations  ot 
man,  47. 

Jews,  ancient  use  of  flint  tools  by  the, 
145;  uniformity  of,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  193  ;  numerical 
pi'oportion  of  male  and  female 
births  among  the,  243;  ancient, 
tattooing  practised  by,  574. 

Johnstone,  Lieut.,  on  the  Indian  ele- 
phant, 218. 

Jul  lot's,  fine  appearance  of  the,  587. 

Jones.  Albert,  proportion  of  sexes  of 
Lepidoptera,  reared  by,  253. 

Juan  Fernandez,  humming-birds  ef, 
487. 

yunonia,  sexual  differences  of  colour- 
ing in  species  of,  310. 

Jupiter,  compai'ison  with  Assyrian 
effigies,  581. 


KaiTir   skull,  occurrence  of  the  dia- 
stema in  a,  40. 
Kalbrs,  iheir  cruelty  to  acimals,  118 ;   | 


lice  of  the,  170;  colour  ot  the, 
579;  engrossment  of  the  ii£.:id- 
somest  women  by  the  chiefs  of  the, 
595 ;  marriage-customs  of  the,  598. 

Kalij-pheasant,  drumming  of  the 
male,  375  ;  young  of,  468. 

KalUma,  i*esemblance  of,  to  a  withered 
leaf,  311. 

Kalmucks,  general  beardlessness  of, 
560;  aversion  of,  to  hairs  on  the 
face,  581 ;  marriage-customs  of 
the,  598. 

Kangaroo,  great  red,  sexual  difference 
in  the  colour  of,  5.^3. 

Kant,  1mm.,  on  duty,  97  ;  on  self- 
restraint,  110;  on  the  number  of 
species  of  man,  174. 

Katy-did,  stridulatiou  of  the,  283. 

Keen,  Dr.,  on  the  mental  powers  of 
snakes,  352. 

Keller,  Dr.,  on  the  difficulty  of 
fashioning  stone  implements,  49. 

Kent,  W.  S-,  elongation  of  dorsal  fin 
of  CaUUmymus  lyra,  336 ;  court- 
ship of  Labf-us  mixtus,  341 ;  colours 
and  courtship  of  Cuntharus  lineatus, 
341. 

Kestrels,  new  mates  found  by,  408. 

Kidnoy,  one,  doing  double  work  in 
dist^asf,  32. 

King,  W.  R.,  on  the  vocal  organs  of 
Tetrao  cupido,  371 ;  on  the  drum- 
ming of  grouse,  376 ;  on  the  rein- 
deer, 503;  on  the  attraction  of 
male  deer  by  the  voice  of  the 
female,  526. 

King  and  Fitzroy,  on  the  marriage 
customs  of  the  Fuegians,  599. 

King-crows,  nidification  of,  453. 

Kingfisher,  371;  racket -shaped  feathei*s 
in  the  tail  of  a,  384. 

Kingfishers,  coloui*s  and  nidification 
of  the,  455,  457,  459;  immature 
plumage  of  the,  467,  468  ;  young 
of  the,  481. 

Kmg  Lorv,  457  ;  immature  plumage 
of  the,  467. 

Kingsley,  C  ,  on  the  sounds  produced 
by  Uinbnna,  347. 

Kir  by  and  Spence,  on  sexual  differ- 
ences in  the  length  of  the  snout  in 
Curculionidffi,  208;  on  the  court- 
ship of  insects,  221 ;  on  the  elytra 
of  Dyiiscus,  276;  on  peculiarities 
in  the  logs  of  mi  io  insects,  276 ; 
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on  th^  relative  size  of  the  sexes  in 
insects,  279;  on  the  Falgoridae, 
281 ;  on  the  hubits  of  TerTmtes, 
291 ;  on  difference  of  colour  in  the 
sexes  of  beetles,  294  ;  on  the  horns 
of  the  male  lamellicorn  beetles, 
297  ;  on  hornlike  processes  minnle 
Cnrculionidac,  299 ;  on  the  pu;^- 
nacity  of  the  male  stag-beetle,  299. 

Kite,  killed  by  a  game-cock,  363. 

Knot,  retention  of  winter  plumage  hy 
the,  391 

Iknox,  K.,  on  the  semilunar  fold,  17  ; 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  supra- 
condvloid  foramen  in  the  humerus 
of  man,  21 ;  on  the  features  of  the 
young  Memnon,  1G8. 

Koala,  length  of  the  coecum  in,  20. 

Kcbus  elUpsipnjmnus^  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in,  247. 

Kol renter,  on  the  sterility  of  hybrid 
plants,  172. 

Koodoo,  development  of  the  horns  of 
the,  234  ;  markings  of  the,  543. 

Koppen,  F.  T.,  on  the  migratory  lo- 
cust, 283. 

Kordofan,  protuberances  artificially 
produced  by  natives  of,  574. 

Koraks,  marriage  customs  of,  598. 

Korle,  on  the  pro}>ortion  of  sexes  in 
locusts,  254  ;  Russian  locusts,  283. 

Kovalevsky,  A.,  ou  the  affinity  of 
the  Ascidia  to  the  Vertebrata,  159, 
160. 

,  W.,  on  the  pugnacity  of  the 
male  capercailzie,  363 ;  on  the 
paii'ing  of  the  capercailzie,  367. 

Xrauoe,  on  a  convoluted  body  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  in  a  Macacus 
aud  a  cat,  23. 

Kui)ffer,  Prof,  on  the  affinity  of  the 
Ascidia  to  the  Vertebrata,  160. 

L. 

La'ndocera  Darwinii,  prehensile  organs 
of  the  male,  266 

Latrus,  splendid  colours  of  the  species 
of,  342. 

mirtus,    sexual    differences    in, 

337,  341. 

pavOy  342. 

Lacertilia,  sexual  differences  c f,  354. 

Lafresnave,  M.  de,  on  birds  of  para- 
dise, :i8f . 


Lamarck,  on  the  origin  of  man,  3. 

Lamellibranchiata,  262. 

Lamellicorn  beetles,  horn-like  pro* 
cesses  from  the  head  and  thorax  of, 
295,  298 ;  influence  of  sexual  selec- 
tion on,  301. 

Lamellicornia,  stridulation  of,  303. 

Lamont,  Mr.,  on  the  tusks  of  the 
walrus,  502;  on  the  use  of  its 
tusks  by  the  walrus,  513 ;  on  the 
bladJer-nose  seal,  528. 

Lampomis  porphyi  urus,  colours  of 
the  female,  454. 

Lampyridae,  distasteful  to  mammals, 
277. 

Lancelet,  159,  165. 

Lindois,  H.,  gnats  attracted  by  sonnd, 
280 ;  on  the  production  of  sound 
by  the  Cicadse,  281 ;  on  the  stiidu- 
lating  organ  of  the  crickets,  284 ; 
on  Dectictis,  285 ;  on  the  stridula- 
ting  organs  of  the  Acridiidae,  286 ; 
stridulating  apparatus  in  Orthop- 
tera,  288  ;  sounds  produced  by 
Atropus,  291;  on  the  stridulation 
of  NecTophorns,  302 ;  on  the  stridn- 
lant  organ  of  Cerambyx  heros,  303 ; 
on  the  stridulant  organ  of  Geo- 
trupes,  303 ;  on  the  stridulating 
organs  in  the  Coleoptera,  304;  on 
the  ticking  of  Andbi'im,  306. 

Landor,  Dr.,  on  remorse  for  not  obey 
ing  tribal  custom,  114. 

Language  an  art,  86 ;  articulate,  origin 
of,  86 ;  relation  of  the  progress  of, 
to  the  development  of  the  brain, 
87  ;  effects  of  inheritance  in  pro- 
duction of,  88 ;  complex  structure 
of,  among  barbarous  nations,  91; 
natural  selection  in,  91 ;  gesture, 
178  ;  primeval,  180;  of  a  lost  tribe 
preserved  by  a  parrot,  181. 

Languages,  presence  of  rudiments  in, 
90;  chissification  of,  90;  variability 
of,  90  ;  crossing  or  blending  of,  iiO ; 
complexity  of.  no  test  of  perfection 
or  proof  of  special  creation,  92  ;  re- 
semblance of,  evidence  of  commu- 
nity of  origin,  148. 

and  species,  identity  of  evidence 

of  their  gradual  development,  90, 

LaniuSy  462 ;  characters  of  voung, 
464. 

n;/KS,    anomalous    voung    of. 
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Lankevter,  E.  R.,  on  comparatire  lon- 
gevity, 133,  136 ;  on  the  destruc- 
tive ettects  of  intemperance,  137. 

Lauui{o,  of  the  human  foetus,  19, 
i>o6. 

Lspponian  language,  highly  artificial, 
91. 

],ark,  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  the, 
248  ;  female,  singing  of  the,  370. 

I  .arks,  attracted  by  a  mirror,  418. 

Lartet,  E.,  comparison  of  cranial  ca- 
pacities of  skulls  of  recent  and 
tertiary  mammals,  55 ;  on  the  size 
of  the  brain  la  mammals,  81;  on 
Dryopitheciis,  155  •  on  ure-hiftoric 
flutes,  570. 

Larusy  seasonal  change  of  plumage  in, 
492. 

Larva,  Inmioous,  of  a  Brazilian  beetle, 
278. 

Larynx,  muscles  of  the,  in  song-birds, 
371. 

Ltsiocampa  quercis^  attraction  of 
males  by  the  female,  252 ;  sexual 
ditlerence  of  colour  in,  316. 

Latham,  R.  G.,  on  the  migrations  of 
man,  48. 

Latooka,  perforation  of  the  lower  lip 
by  the  women  of,  576. 

I<aunllanl,  on  the  abnormal  division 
of  the  malar  bone  in  man,  39. 

Lawrence,  W.,  on  the  superiority  of 
savages  to  Europeans  in  power  of 
sight,  33 ;  on  the  colour  of  negro 
infants,  558 ;  on  the  fondness  of 
savages  for  ornaments,  578  ;  on 
beardless  races,  581 ;  on  the  beauty 
of  the  English  aristocracy,  586. 

Layard,  E.  L.,  on  an  instance  of  ra- 
tionality in  a  cobra,  3')2;  on  the 
pugnacity  of  Godlus  Stanleyi,  363. 

Laycock,  Dr.,  on  vital  peiiodicity,  8  ; 
theioid  nature  of  idiots,  36. 

Leaves,  autumn,  tints  useless,  262. 

Lecky,  Mr.,  on  the  sense  of  duty,  97  ; 
on  suicide,  117;  on  the  practice  of 
celibacy,  119;  his  view  of  the 
crimes  of  savages,  119  ;  on  the 
gradual  rise  of  morality,  125. 

l^conte,  J.  L.,  on  the  stridulant  origan 
in  the  Coprini  and  Dynastini,  303. 

I^ee,  H.,  on  the  numerical  proportion 
of  the  sexes  in  the  trout,  249. 

Leg,  calf  of  i.htt,  artificial.y  modified, 
514. 


Legitimate  and  illegitimate  children, 
proportion  of  the  sexed  in,  244* 

Legs,  variation  of  the  length  of  the,  in 
man,  26;  proportions  of,  in  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  32 ;  frant,  atro- 
phied in  some  male  butterflies,  277  ; 
peculiarities  of,  in  male  in*  ects,  277. 

LegUi  y,  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
supra-condyloid  foramen  in  the 
humerus  of  man,  22. 

"  Lek  **  of  the  black-cock  and  caper- 
cailzie, 405. 

Lemoine,  Albert,  on  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, 87. 

Litnur  macaco,  sexual  difference  of 
colour  in,  537. 

Lemuridae,  152 ;  ears  of  the,  15 ; 
variability  of  the  muscles  in  the, 
41 ;  position  and  derivation  of  the, 
157;  their  origin,  165. 

I^emurs,  uterus  in  the,  38. 

Leneuas,  disfigurement  of  the  ears  of 
the,  575. 

Leopards,  black.  539. 

Lepidoptera,  307  ;  numerical  propor- 
tions of  the  sexes  in  the,  250; 
colouring  of,  308 ;  ocellated  spots 
of,  427. 

Lepidosiren^  159,  165. 

Leptalides,  mimicry  of,  325. 

Leptorhynchus  anyustatus,  pugnacity 
of  male,  299. 

Leptura  testacea,  difference  of  colour 
in  the  sexes  of  294. 

Leroy,  on  the -wariness  of  young  foxes 
in  huntinsr-districts,  80;  00  the 
desertion  of  their  young  by  swal- 
lows, 108. 

Leslie,  D.,  marriage  customs  of  Kaffirs, 
598. 

Lesse,  valley  of  the,  22. 

Lesson,  on  the  birds  of  paradise,  219, 
403  ;  on  the  sea-elephant,  528. 

Lessona, M.,  observations  on  SerraK/s 
162. 

Lethrus  cephalotes,  pugnacity  o{  the 
males  of,  297,  300. 

Leuckart,  R.,  on  the  vesicula  prosta" 
tica,  24 ;  on  the  influence  of  the 
age  of  parents  on  the  sex  of  off- 
spring, 245. 

Levator  cltiicydcs  muscle,  42. 

Libellnla  depressa,  colour  of  the  male, 
290. 

Libellalid^e,  relative  size  of  the  sexM 
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of,  279  ;  difierence  in  the  sexes  of, 
290. 

Lice  of  domestic  animals  and  man, 
169. 

Licentioosness,  a  check  upon  popula- 
tion, 46;  prevalence  of,  among 
savages,  119. 

JJchtenstein,  on  Chera  progne^  419. 

Life,  inheritance  at  corresponding 
periods  of,  228,  232. 

Light,  effects  on  complexion,  32 ;  in- 
finence  of,  upon  the  colours  of 
shells,  263. 

Lilford,  Lord,  the  ruff  attracted  by 
bright  objects,  413. 

Limosa  lapponica,  478. 

Linariay  462. 

morUiina,  248. 

Lindsay,  Dr.  W.  L.,  diseases  commu- 
nicated from  animals  to  man,  7 ; 
madness  in  animals,  79  ;  the  dog 
considers  his  master  his  God,  96. 

Linnaeus,  views  of,  as  to  the  position 
of  man,  149. 

Linnet,  numerical  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  the,  248 ;  crimson  fore- 
head and  breast  of  the,  394 ;  court- 
ship of  the,  401. 

Lion,  polygamous,  218  ;  mane  of  the, 
defensive,  521 ;  roaring  of  the,  526. 

Lions,  stripes  of  young,  464. 

Lips,  piercing  of  the,  by  savages,  575. 

Lithobius^  prehensile  appendages  of 
the  female,  274. 

LithoHa,  coloration  in,»314. 

Littorina  littorea,  262. 

Livingstone,  Dr.,  manner  of  sitting  of 
gorilla,  151  ;  on  the  influence  of 
dampness  and  dryness  on  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  193 ;  on  the  liability 
of"  negroes  to  tropical  fevers  after 
residence  in  a  cold  climate,  194; 
on  the  spur-winged  goose,  364 ;  on 
weaver-birds,  376 ;  on  an  African 
night- jar,  384,  403  ;  on  the  batt  le- 
scars  of  South  African  male  mam- 
mils,  500 ;  on  the  removal  of  the 
a]  per  incisors  by  the  Batokas,  575 ; 
on  the  per.foration  of  the  upper  lip 
by  the  Makalolo,  576 ;  on  the 
Banyai,  579. 

Livonia,  numerical  proportion  of  male 
and  female  births  in,  215,  243. 

Li2:ai*ds,  relative  size  of  the  sexes 
^tt  3M ;  gular  poaches  of,  354. 


Lloyd,  L.,  on  the  polygamy  of  the 
capercailzie  and  bastard,  219;  on 
the  numerical  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  the  capercailzie  and  black« 
cock,  248 ;  on  the  salmon,  333 ; 
on  the  colours  of  the  sea-scorpion, 
337 ;  on  the  pugnacity  of  male 
grouse.  364;  on  the  capercailzie 
and  black-cock,  366,  370 ;  on  the 
call  of  the  capercailzie,  375 ;  on 
assemblages  of  grouse  and  snipes, 
405;  on  the  pairing  of  a  shield-' 
drake  with  a  common  duck,  414 ; 
on  the  battles  of  seals,  500 ;  on  the 
elk,  507. 

LobivaneliuSy  wing-spurs  in,  366. 

Local  influences,  effect  of,  upon  sta- 
ture, 31. 

Lockwood,  Mr.,  on  the  development 
of  Hippocampus,  163. 

,  Rev.  S.,  musical  mouse,  568. 

Locust,  bright-coloured,  rejected  by 
lizards  and  birds,  289. 

,  migratory,  283;  selection    hy 

female,  283. 

Locusts,  proportion  of  sexes  in,  254 ; 
stridulation  of,  284. 

Locustidae,  stridulation  of  the,  282, 
284 ;  descent  of  the,  285. 

Longicorn  beetles,  difference  of  the 
sexes  of,  in  colour,  294 ;  stridula- 
tion of,  303. 

Lonsdale,  Mr.,  on  an  example  of  per 
sonal  attachment  in  Heiix  poniatici, 
263. 

Lophobranchii,  marsupial  receptacles 
of  the  males,  346. 

Lophophorus,  habits  of,  420. 

Lophorina  atra,  sexual  difierence  in 
coloration  of,  491. 

Lop'tornis  omatus,  387 

Lord,  J.  K.,  on  Salmo  lycaodon,  333. 

Lory,  King,  457  ;  immature  plumage 
oif  the,  467. 

Love-antics  and  dances  of  birds,  380. 

Lowne,  B.  T.,  on  Musca  vomitoria, 
54,  280. 

Loxia,  characters  of  young  of,  464. 

Luhbuck,  Sir  J.,  on  the  antiquity  of 
man,  2  ;  on  the  origin  of  man,  3 ; 
on  the  mental  capacity  of  savages, 
65;  on  the  origin  of  implements, 
82 ;  on  the  simplification  of  lan- 
guages, 92 ;  on  the  absence  of  the 
idea  of  God  among  certain  races  cil 
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RICO.  94;  on  the  origin  of  the 
belief  in  spiritual  agencies,  95; 
OD  superstitions,  96 ;  on  the  sense 
of  duty,  97  ;  on  the  practice  of 
burying  the  old  and  sick  among 
ilie  Fijians,  102 ;  on  the  im« 
morality  of  savages,  119;  on  Mr. 
Wallace's  claim  to  the  origination 
ot  the  idea  of  natural  selection, 
49 ;  on  the  absence  of  remorse 
among  savages,  131 ;  on  the  former 
barbarism  of  civilised  nations,  143 ; 
on  improvements  in  tlie  arts  among 
savages,  144 ;  on  resemblances  of 
the  mental  characters  in  diti'erent 
races  of  men,  178;  on  *he  Jirts 
practised  by  savages,  179;  on  the 
})ower  of  counting  in  primeval  man, 
180;  on  the  prehensile  organs  of 
the  male  Labidocera  Da)*winii,  266 ; 
on  Cliloeon,  274;  on  Smynt/iums 
luteuSj  279  ;  finding  of  new  mates 
by  jays,  407  ;  on  strife  for  women 
among  the  Nortii  American  Indians, 
561  ;  on  music,  570;  on  the  orna- 
mental practices  of  savages,  574 ; 
on  the  estimation  of  the  beard 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  581 ; 
on  artificial  deformation  of  the 
skull,  583;  on  **  communal  mar- 
riages," 587,  588;  on  exogamy, 
589,  592;  on  the  Veddahs,  591; 
on  polyandry,  593. 

Lucanidsc,  variability  of  the  mandibles 
in  the  male,  300. 

LiAcanuSj  large  size  of  males  of,  278. 

•  cervuSy  numerical  proportion 
of  sexes  of,  253 ;  weapons  of  the 
male,  299. 

•  elaphus,  use  of  mandibles  of, 
300  ;  large  jaws  of  male,  275. 

Lncas,  Prosper,  on  pigeons,  418 ;  on 
sexual  preference  in  horses  and 
bulls,  525. 

Lunar  periods,  8,  164. 

Lund,  Dr.,  on  skulls  found  n  Bra- 
zilian caves,  168 

Lungs,  enlargement  of,  in  the  Qui- 
chua  and  Aymara  Indians,  34; 
a  modified  swim-bladder,  161  ; 
different  capacity  of  in  races  of 
man,  167. 

Luminosity  in  insects,  277. 

Lnschka,  Prof.,  on  the  termmation  of 
the  coccyx.  23. 

43 


Luxury,  expectation  of  life  unin- 
fluenced by,  136. 

Lycamaj  sexual  differences  of  colour- 
ing in  species  of,  310. 

Lyell,  Sir  C,  on  the  antiquity  of 
man,  2 ;  on  the  origin  of  man, 
3;  on  the  parallelism  of  the  de- 
velopment of  species  and  languages, 
90;  on  the  extinction  of  ian' 
guages,  90;  on  tne  Inquisition, 
141  ;  on  the  fossil  remains  of  ver- 
tebrata,  157;  on  the  fertility  of 
mulattoes,  171. 

Lynx,  Canadian,  throat-ruff  of  the. 
521. 

Lyre-bird,  assemblies  of,  406. 


Macacus,  ears  of,  15 ;  convoluted 
body  in  the  extremity  of  the  tail 
of,  23 ;  variability  of  the  tail  in 
species  of,  58  ;  whiskers  of  species 
of,  531 

brunneuSy  59. 

cynomotjusy  superciliary  ridge 

of,  558 ;    beard   and   whiskers   of, 
becoming  white  with  age,  559. 

ecaudiztiiSy  60. 

lasi-tusy  facial  spots  of,  550.  • 

radiatuSy  151. 

rhesusy  sexual  difference   in  the 


colour  of,  539,  550. 

Macalister,  Prof.,  on  variations  of 
the  palmcuris  accessories  muscle, 
27  ;  on  muscular  abnormalities  in 
man,  42,  43  ;  on  the  greater  varia- 
bility of  the  muscles  in  men  than 
in  women,  223. 

Macaws,  Mr.  Buxton's  observations 
on,  102;  screams  of,  375. 

McCanu,  J.,  on  mental  individuality, 
84. 

McClelland,  J.,  on  the  Indian  Cypri- 
nidae,  343. 

Macculloch,  Col.,  on  an  Indian  vil- 
lage without  any  female  children, 
592. 

,  Dr.,  on  tertian  ague  in  a  dog,  8. 

Macgillivray,  W.,  on  the  vocal  organs 
of  birds,  90 ;  on  the  Egyptian 
goose,  365 ;  on  the  habits  of  wood- 
peckers, 376  ;  on  the  habits  of  the 
snipe,  377;  on  the  whitethroat. 
381  •  on  the  moulting  of  the  snipes ; 
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391 ;  on  tlie  moulting  of  the 
AoHtidsc,  393 ;  on  the  finding  of 
new  mates  by  magpies,  407 ;  on 
the  pairing  of  a  blackbird  and 
thrush,  414 ;  on  pied  ravens,  424 ; 
on  the  guillemots,  424 :  on  the 
colours  of  the  tits,  458 ;  on  the 
immature  pl'szrige  of  birds,  466 
et  seq, 

Machet'^Sf  sexes  and  young  of,  485  ; 

pugnaXf  supposed  to  be  polyga- 
mous, 219 ;  numerical  proportion 
of  the  sexes  in,  248 ;  pugnacity  of 
the  male,  360;  double  moult  in,  390. 

Mcintosh,  Dr.  colours  of  the  JNemer- 
tians,  265. 

McKennan,  marriage  customs  of 
Koraks,  598. 

Mackintosh,  on  the  moral  sense,  97. 

MacLachlan,  ft.,  on  Apatania  miUie- 
bris  and  Bureus  hyemaliSf  254; 
on  the  anal  appendages  of  male 
insects,  275 ;  on  the  pairing  of 
dragon-flies,  279 ;  on  dragon-flies, 
290,  291 ;  on  dimorphism  in 
AgrioHf  291 ;  on  the  want  of  pug- 
nacity in  male  dragon-flies,  291 ; 
colour  of  ghost-moth  in  the  Shet- 
land Islands,  316. 

McLennan,  Mr.,  on  infanticide,  46, 
591 ;  on  the  origin  of  the  belief  in 
spiritual  agencies,  94 ;  on  the  pre- 
valence of  licentiousness  among 
savages,  119,  588 ;  on  the  primi- 
tive barbarism  of  civilised  nations, 
143 ;  on  traces  of  the  custom  of 
the  forcible  capture  of  wives,  144, 
592 ;  on  polyandry,  593. 

Macnamara,  Mr.,  susceptibility  of 
Andaman  islanders  and  Nep&lese 
to  change,  188. 

McNeill,  Mr.,  on  the  use  of  the  ant- 
lers of  deer,  510;  on  the  Scotch 
deerhound,  516;  on  the  long  hairs 
on  the  throat  of  the  stag,  522 ;  on 
the  bellowing  of  stags,  526. 

Macropus,  courtship  of,  341. 

Microrhinus  proboscideus,  structure 
of  ths  nose  of,  528. 

Magpie^  power  of  speech  of,  90 ; 
nuptial  assemblies  of,  406 ;  new 
mates  found  by,  407 ;  stealing 
bright  objects,  413 ;  young  of  the, 
481 ;  coloration  of  the,  493. 

Magpies,  vocal  orgiuuj  of  the,  370. 


Maillard,  M.,  on  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in  a  species  of  Papilia 
from  Bourbon,  250. 

Maine,  Sir  Henry,  on  the  absorption 
of  one  tribe  by  another,  128;  a 
desire  for  improvement  not  general^ 
132. 

Majur,  Dr.  C.  Forsyth,  on  fossil 
Italian  ap2s,  155;  skull  of  Boi 
etntscvSj  505;  tusks  of  miocen^ 
pigs,  521. 

Makalolo,  perforation  of  the  upper 
lip  by  the,  576. 

Malar  bone,  abnormal  division  o^  in 
man,  39. 

Malay,  Archipelago,  naai*riage-cus- 
toms  of  the  savages  of  the,  598. 

Malays,  line  of  separation  between 
the  Papuans  and  the,  169 ;  general 
beardlessness  of  the,  560 ;  staining 
of  the  teeth  among,  574;  aversiuD 
of  some,  to  hairs  on  the  face, 
581. 

and  Papuans,  contrasted  cha- 
racters of,  168. 

Male  animals,  struggles  of,  for  the 
possession  of  the  females,  212,  213 ; 
eagerness  of,  in  courtship,  221, 
222 ;  generally  more  modified  than 
female,  221,  223 ;  difler  in  the,  same 
way  from  females  and  young,  232. 

characters,  developed  in  females, 

227 ;  transfer  of,  to  female  birds, 
471. 

,  sedentary,  of  a  hymenopteroux 

parasite,  221. 

Malefactors,  137. 

Males,  presence  of  rudimentary  female 
organs  in,  162. 

— —  and  females,  comparative  num- 
bers of,  213,  215;  comparative 
mortality  of,  while  yo'jng,  216. 

Malherbe,  on  the  woodpeckei's,  458. 

Mallotus  peroniiy  331. 

vUlosuSy  331. 

Malthus,  T.,  on  the  rate  of  increase 
of  population,  44,  45.  46. 

Maluridae,  nidiflcation  of  the,  454. 

MaluruSf  young  of,  485. 

Mammse,  208 ;  rudimentary,  in  male 
mammals,  11,  23,  161,  162,  163; 
supernumerary,  in  women,  36 ;  ol 
male  human  subject,  37. 

Mammalia,  Prof.  Owen's  classificatioo 
of,  148 ;  genealogy  of  the,  I58b 
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Mammals,  recent  and  tertiary,  com- 
parison of  cranial  capacity  of,  55; 
nipples  of,  162 ;  pursuit  of  female, 
by  the  males,  221 ;  secondary  sexual 
characters  of,  500;  weapons  of, 
501 ;  relative  size  of  the  sexes  of, 
515 ;  parallelism  of,  with  birds  in 
secondary  sexual  characters,  541 ; 
voices  of,  used  especially  during  the 
breeding  season,  567. 

Man,  variability  of,  26 ;  erroneously 
regarded  as  more  domesticated  than 
other  animals,  28;  migrations  of, 
47;  wide  distribution  of,  48 ;  causes 
of  the  nakedness  of,  57 ;  supposed 
physical  inferiority  of,  64 ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Catarrhine  group,  155  ; 
early  progenitors  of,  160;  transition 
from  ape  indefinite,  180;  numerical 
proportions  of  the  sexes  in,  215; 
difference  between  the  sexes,  223 ; 
proportion  of  sexes  amongst  the 
illegitimate,  244;  difi'erent  com- 
plexion of  male  and  female  negroes, 
556 ;  secondary  sexual  characters  of, 
556 ;  primeval  condition  of,  594. 

Mundans,  correlation  of  colour  and 
texture  of  hair  in  the,  197. 

Mandible,  left,  enlarged  in  the  male 
of  Taphroderes  distortuSy  276. 

Mandibles,  use  of  the,  in  Ammoph^a, 
275  ;  large,  of  Corydalis  comutus, 
275;  large,  of  male  Zucantis  elor 
phtis,  275. 

Mandrill,  number  of  caudal  vertebrae 
in  the,  58 ;  colours  of  the  male, 
538,  541,  550. 

Mantegazza,  Prof.,  on  last  molar 
teeth  of  man,  20 ;  bright  colours 
in  male  animals,  224 ;  on  the  orna- 
ments of  savages  573  et  seq, ;  en 
the  beardlessness  of  the  New  Zea- 
lande'l's,  581 ;  on  the  exaggeration  of 
natural  characters  by  man,  582. 

Mantell,  W.,  on  the  engrossment  of 
pretty  girls  by  the  New  Zealand 
chiefs,  595. 

Mantis,  pugnacity  of  species  of,  289. 

Maories,  mortality  of,  184;  infanti- 
cide and  proportion  of  sexes,  256 ; 
distaste  for  hairiness  amongst  men, 
581. 

Marcus  Anrelius,  on  the  origin  of  the 
moral  sense,  98 ;  on  the  influence 
of  habitual  thoughts,  123. 


Maroca  penehpe,  414. 

Marks,  retained  thronghoat  grcnpi 
of  birds,  427. 

Marriage,  restraints  upon,  among  sa- 
vages, 46  ;  influence  of,  upon  morals, 
119;  influence  of,  on  mortality, 
139 ;  development  of,  590. 

Marriages,  early,  138,  139 ;  com- 
munal, 587,  589. 

Marshall,  Dr.  W.,  protuberances  on 
birds'  heads,  235,  383;  on  the 
moultiDg  of  birds,  393  ;  advantage 
to  older  birds  of  paradise,  485. 

,  Col.,  interbreeding  amongst 
Todas,  ]  89 ;  infanticide  and  pro- 
portion  of  sexes  with  Todns,  255 ; 
choice  of  husbands  amongst  Todas, 
593. 

,  Mr.,  on  the  brain  of  a  Bush- 
woman,  167. 

Marsupials,  157 ;  development  of  the 
nictitating  membrane  in,  17 ;  uterus 
of,  39;  possession  of  nipples  by, 
162 ;  their  origin  from  Monotre- 
mata,  165 ;  abdominal  sacks  of, 
208 ;  relative  size  of  the  sexes  of, 
515  ;  colours  of,  533. 

Marsupium,  rudimentary,  in  male 
marsupials,  161. 

Martin,  W.  C.  L.,  on  alarm  manifested 
by  an  orang  at  the  sight  of  a  turtle, 
72 ;  on  the  hair  in  Hylobates^  152 ; 
on  a  female  American  deer,  514; 
on  the  voice  of  Hylcbates  agin\ 
527 ;  on  Semnopit/iectts  nemcsus,  552. 
.  on  the  beards  of  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Kilda,  560. 

Martins  deserting  their  young,  108. 

— ,  C,  on  death  caused  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  vermiform  appen- 
dage, 21. 

Mastoid  processes  in  man  and  apes,  53. 

Maudsley,  Dr.,  on  the  influence  of  the 
sense  of  smell  in  man,  18;  on 
idiots  smelling  their  food,  36 ;  on 
Laura  Bridgman,  88 ;  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  vocal  organs,  89 ; 
moral  sense  failing  in  incipient 
madness,  124;  change  of  mental 
faculties  at  puberty  in  man,  565. 

Mayei*s,  W.  F.,  on  the  domestication 
of  the  goldfish  in  China,  343. 

Mayhew,  K,  on  the  afiection  between 
individuals  of  different  sexes  in  th« 
dog,  523. 
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Majrnard,  C.  J.,  on  the  sexes  of  Chry- 

semi/8  pirjiGt  351. 
Meckel,  on  correlated  variation  of  the 

muscles  of  the  arm  and  leg,  44. 
Medicines,  efiect    produced  by,  the 

same  in  man  and  in  monkeys,  7. 
MeduscB,  bright  coloura  of  some,  260. 
Megalithic  structures,  prevalence  of, 

179. 
dJegapicua  valiJus,  sexual  difference 

of  colour  in,  458. 
MegasomOy  large  size  of   males    of, 

279. 
Meigs,  Dr.  A.,  on  vaiiation  in  the 

skulls  of  the  natives  of  America, 

2f5. 
Meinecke,  on  the  numerical  propor- 
tion of   the   sexes    in   butterflies, 

250. 
Melanesians,  decrease  of,  185. 
Meldola,  Mr.,  colours  and   marriage 

flight  of  Coliaa  and  Pier  is,  319. 
Meliphagidae,  Australian,  nidification 

of,  454. 
Melita,  secondary  sexual   charncten 

of,  268. 
Mclo'i,  difference    of  colour    in  the 

sexes  of  a  species  of,  294. 
Memory,   manifestations  of,   in   ani- 
mals, 74. 
Memnon,  young,  168. 
Mental   characters,   difference   of,  in 

different  races  of  men,  167. 
——  faculties,  diversity  of,   in   the 

same  race  of  men,  26 ;  inheritance 

of,  27 ;  variation  of,  in  the  same 

species,  27,  66 ;    similarity  of  the 

in  different  races  of  man,  178 ;  of 

birds,  410. 
• powers,   difference   of,   in    the 

two  sexes  in  man,  563. 
Menura  Alberti,  406  ;  song  of,  371. 
superbOy  406  ;  long  tails  of  both 

sexes  of,  451. 
McrjanseTy    trachea    of    the    male, 

374. 
■        serrator,  male  plumage  of,  393. 
Mergus  cucuilattis,  speculum  of,  236. 
— —  merganser  J  young  of,  467. 
Metalluroy  splendid  tail-feathers  of, 

443. 
Methova  ichneumonides,  large  male  of, 

279. 
Moves,  M.,  on  the  drumming  of  the 

snipe,  377. 


Mexicans,   civilisation    of    the.    not 

foreign,  145. 
Meyer,  on  a  convoluted  body  at  the 

extremity  of  the  tail  in  a  Maoacus 

and  a  Ciit,  23. 
,  Dr.  A.,  on  the  cojmlation  of 

Phryganidse  of  distinct  species,  275. 
-,   Prof.   L.,  on  development  oi 


helix  of  ear,  15,  16;  men's  errs 
more  variable  than  women's,  224 ; 
antennee  serving  as  ears,  280. 

Migrations  of  man,  effects  of,  47. 

Migratory  instinct  of  birds,  105; 
vanquishing  the  maternal,  107, 
113. 

Mill,  J.  S.,  on  the  origin  of  the  moral 
sense,  98 ;  on  the  '*  greatest  hap- 
piness principle,"  120 ;  on  the  dif- 
ference of  the  mental  powers  in 
the  sexes  of  man,  564. 

Millipedes,  274. 

Milne-Edwards,  H.,  on  the  use  of  the 
enlarged  chelae  of  the  male  Gekui' 
musy  267. 

MUvago  leucurusy  sexes  and  young  of, 
479. 

Mimicry,  323. 

Miinus  polyglottus,  411. 

Mind,  difference  of,  in  man  and  the 
highest  animals,  126 ;  similarity 
of  the,  in  different  races,  178. 

Minnow,  proportion  of  the  sexes  in 
the,  249. 

Mirror,  larks  attracted  by,  413. 

Mitchell,  Dr.,  interbreeding  in  the 
Hebrides,  189. 

Mitford,  selection  of  children  in 
Sparta,  29. 

Mivart,  St.  George,  on  the  reduction 
of  organs,  12 ;  on  the  ears  of  the 
lemuroidea,  15;  on  variability  of 
the  muscles  in  lemuroidea,  41,  48 ; 
on  the  caudal  vertebrae  of  mbnkeys, 
58;  on  the  classification  of  the 
primates,  153;  on  the  orang  and 
on  man,  154 ;  on  differences  in  the 
lemuroidea,  155 ;  on  the  crest  ol 
the  male  newt,  348. 

Mobius,  Prof.,  on  reasoning  powen 
in  a  pike,  75. 

Mocking-thrush,  partial  migration  oi^ 
411 ;  young  of  the,  487. 

Modifications,  unserviceable,  62. 

Moggridge,  J.  T.,  on  habits  of  ■pidler^ 
69 ;  on  habits  of  ants,  147. 
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Moles,  numerical  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in,  247  ;  battles  of  male,  500. 

MoUienesia  petenensis,  sexual  differ- 
ence  in,  337. 

MoUttsca,  beautiful  colours  and  shapes 
of,  263 ;  absence  of  secondary 
sexual  characters  in  the,  262. 

Molltiscoida,  169,  262. 

Monacanthus  scopas  and  M,  Feronii, 
331. 

Mongolians,  perfection  of  the  senses 
in,  34. 

Monkey,  protecting  his  keeper  from 
a  baboon,  103,  110;  bonnet-,  151; 
rhesus-,  sexual  difference  in  colour 
of  the,  539,  550;  moustache-, 
colours  of  the,  537. 

Monkeys,  liability  of,  to  the  same 
diseases  as  man,  7;  male,  recog- 
nition of  women  by,  8;  diversity 
of  the  mental  faculties  in,  27 ; 
breaking  hard  fruits  with  stones, 
50;  hands  of  the,  50,  51;  basal 
caudal  vertebrae  of,  imbedded  in  the 
body,  59;  revenge  taken  by,  69; 
maternal  affection  in,  70 ;  varia- 
bility of  the  faculty  of  attention 
in,  74 ;  American,  manifestation  of 
reason  in,  77 :  using  stones  and 
sticks,  81 ;  imitative  faculties  of, 
87 ;  signal-cries  of,  87  ;  mutual 
kindnesses  of,  101 ;  sentinels  posted 
by,  101 ;  human  charactei*s  of, 
150;  American,  direction  of  the 
hair  on  the  arms  of  some,  151 ; 
gradation  of  species  of,  175;  beards 
of,  531 ;  ornamental  characters  of, 
549 ;  analogy  of  sexual  differences 
of,  with  those  of  man,  558;  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  difference  in  the 
sexes  of,  561 ;  expression  of  emo- 
tions by,  572 ;  generally  mono- 
gamous habits  of,  590 ;  polygamous 
habits  of  some,  590 ;  naked  surfaces 
of,  600. 

Monogamy,  not  primitive,  144. 

Monogenists,  176. 

Mononychus  pseudacori,  stridulation 
of,  305. 

Monotremata,  157 ;  development  of 
the  nicitating  membrane  in,  17  ; 
lactiferous  glands  of,  162 ;  connect- 
ing mammals  with  leptilus,  165. 

Monstrosities,  analogous,  in  man  and 
lower  animals,  30 ;  caused  by  arrest 


of  development,  35 ;  correlation  of, 

44 ;  transmission  of,  173. 
Montagu,  G.,  on  the  habits  of  the 

black  and  red  grouse,  219;  on  the 

pugnacity  of  the  ruff,  361  ;  on  the 

singing    of    birds,    368;    on   the 

double  moult  of  the  male  pintail, 

393. 
Monteiro,    Mr.,   on  Bucorax    abysair 

nicuSf  383. 
Montes  de  Oca,  M.,  on  the  pugnacity 

of  male  Humming-birds,  360. 
Monticoia  cyanea,  456. 
Monuments,    as     traces     of    extinct 

tribes,  181. 
Moose,  battles  of,  501 ;  horns  of  the, 

an  incumbrance,  515. 
Moral  and  instinptive  impulses,  alli< 

ance  of.  111. 
faculties,    their    influence    on 

natural  selection  in  man,  127. 
rules,  distinction    between  the 


higher  and  lower,  122. 
•^— -  sense,  so-called,  derived   from 

the  social  instincts,  120,  121;  origin 

of  the,  124. 
—  tendencies,  inheritance  of,  124. 
Morality,  supposed  to  be  founded  in 

selfishness,  120;  test  of,  the  general 

welfare  of  the   community,    121" 

gradual  rise  of,  125 ;  influence  of  a 

high  standard  of,  132. 
Morgan,  L.  H.,  on  the  beaver,  67  ;  on 

the  reasoning  powei's  of  the  beaver, 

75;    on   the   forcible    capture    of 

wives,  144;   on   the  castoreum  ol 

the  beaver,  529 ;  marriage  unknown 

in  primeval  times,  588;  on  poly 

andry,  593. 
Morley.   J.,   on   the   appreciation  of 
*  praise  and  fear  of  bhime,  146. 
Morris,  F.  0.,  on  hawks  feeding  ah 

orphan  nestling,  409. 
Morse,  Dr.,  colours  of  mollusca,  264. 
Morselli,    E.,   division  of  the   malar 

bone,  39. 
Mortality,   comparative,   of   females 

and  males,  216,  243. 
Morton,  on  the  number  of  species  of 

man,  174. 
Moschkau,    Dr.   A.,    on  a  speaking 

starling,  85. 
Ifoachus  moschiferusy  odoriferous  or> 

gans  of,  529. 
MotacUke,  Indian,  young  of,  468. 
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Moths,  813;  absence  of  month  in 
acme  males,  208 ;  apterous  female, 
208;  male,  prehensile  use  of  the 
tarsi  by,  209;  male,  attracted  by 
females,  252 ;  coloration  of,  315 ; 
sexual  differences  of  colour  in,  31f . 

Motmot,  inheritance  of  mutilation  of 
tail  feathers,  GO,  603;  raclcet* 
shaped  feathers  in  the  tail  of  a, 
384. 

Moult,  double,  463;  double  annual, 
in  birds,  390. 

Moulting  of  birds,  484. 

Moults,  partial,  392, 

Mouse,  song  of,  568. 

Moustache-monkey,  colours  of  the, 
537,  552. 

Moustaches,  in  monkeys,  150. 

Mud-turtle,  long  claws  of  the  male, 
350. 

Mulattoes,  persistent  fertility  of, 
171 ;  immunity  of,  from  yellow 
fever,  193. 

Mule,  sterility  and  strong  vitality  of 
the,  171. 

Mules,  rational,  78. 

Muller,  Ferd.,  on  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians,  145. 

,  Fritz,  on  astomatous  males  of 
TanaiSy  208  ;  on  the  disappearance 
of  spots  and  stripes  in  adult  mam- 
mals, 547  ;  on  the  proportions  of 
the  sexes  in  some  Crustacea,  255 ; 
on  Recondary  sexual  characters  in 
Tarious  Crustaceans,  265  et  seq,\ 
musical  contest  bet^iveen  male  Ci- 
cadcB,  282 ;  mode  of  holding  wings 
inCastnia,  315  ;  on  birds  shewing  a 
preference  for  certain  colours,  317 ; 
on  the  sexual  maturity  of  young 
amphipod  Crustacea,  485. 

■  ,  Heinnann,  emergence  of  bees 
from  pupa,  214;  ])ollen-gathering 
of  bees,  228 ;  proportion  of  sexes 
m  bees,  254 ;  courting  of  EristcUis, 
280 ;  colour  and  sexual  selection 
with  bees,  292. 

I  ■  ,  J.,  on  the  nictitating  membrane 
and  semilunar  fold,  17. 

,  Max,  on  the  origin  of  language, 
87 ;  language  implies  power  of 
general  conception,  88;  struggle 
for  life  among  the  words,  &c.,  of 
languages,  91. 

■— — ,  S^  on  the  banteng,  536;    on 


the  colours  of  SemnopitkecuB  ckry^ 
aomelasj  537. 

Muntjac-deer,  weapons  of  the,  514. 

Murie,  J.,  on  the  reduction  of  organs, 
12;  on  the  ears  of  the  I^muroidea, 
15 ;  on  vai'iability  of  the  muscles 
in  the  Lemuroidea,  41,  48 ;  basid 
caudal  vertebrae  of  Maca?u8  6nui- 
neus  imbedded  in  the  body,  59; 
on  the  manner  of  sitting  in  short- 
tailed  apes,  59;  on  diH*erences  in 
the  Lemuroidea,  155;  on  the 
throat-pouch  of  the  male  bustaM, 
373 ;  on  the  mane  of  Ctaria  jubaPiy 
521 ;  on  the  sub-orbital  pits  of 
Ruminants,  529  ;  on  the  colours  of 
the  sexes  in  Otaria  nigrescens,  535. 

Murray,  A.,  on  the  PedicvUi  of  dif^ 
ferent  races  of  men,  169. 

T.  A.,  on  the  fertility  of  Austra- 
lian women  with  white  men,  170. 

Mus  coninja^  80. 

minutu<y  sexual  difference  in  the 

colour  of,  534. 

Mtisca  vcmitoria,  54. 

Muacicapa  grisolct^  455. 

luctuosa,  455. 

—  ruticUla,  breeding  in  immature 
plumage,  484. 

Muscle,  ischio-pubic,  41. 

Muscles,  rudimentary,  occurrence  o^ 
in  man,  12 ;  variability  of  the,  26 ; 
eil'ects  of  use  and  disuse  upon,  32 ; 
animal-like  abnormalities  of,  in 
man,  41 ;  correlated  variation  ot', 
in  the  arm  and  leg,  44 ;  variability 
of,  in  the  hands  and  feet,  48 ;  of 
the  jaws,  influence  of,  on  the  phy- 
siognomy of  the  Apes,  54 ;  habitual 
spasms  of,  causing  modifications  of 
the  facial  bones,  55 ;  of  the  early 
progenitors  of  man,  160;  gretiter 
variability  of  the,  in  men  than  in 
women,  223. 

Muscuhis  sternalis.  Prof.  Turner  on 
the,  13. 

Music,  178  ;  of  birds,  368 ;  discord- 
ant,  love  of  savages  for,  380 ;  rea* 
son  of  power  of  perception  of  notes 
in  animals,  568  ;  power  of  distm- 
guishing  notes,  569 ;  its  connection 
with  primeval  speech,  570 ;  difl'er- 
ent  appreciation  of,  by  difierent 
peoples,  570 ;  origin  of;,  569,  &16 
effects  of,  571. 
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Miusical  cadences,  perception   of,  by 

animals,  569  ;  powers  of  man,  5G6 

et  seq. 
Musk-ileer,  canine  teeth  of  male,  502, 

w513,  514;  male,  odiferous  organs 

of  the,  529 ;  winter  change  of  the, 

642. 
Musk-duck,   Australian,   359;    large 

size  of  male,  362  ;  of  Guiana,  pug* 

nacity  of  the  male,  362. 
Musk-ox,  horns  of,  505. 
Musk-rat,  protective  resemblance  of 

the,  to  a  clod  of  earth,  542. 
JHusophagcBf  colours  and  nidification 

of  the,  455 ;  both  sexes  of,  equally 

brilliant,  460. 
Mussels  opened  by  monkeys,  50. 
Mustela^  winter  change  of  two  species 

of,  542. 
Musters,    Capt.,   on  JRhea  Darwinii^ 

479 ;   marriages  amongst  Patago- 

nians,  598. 
Mutilations,   healing   of,  8;    inheri- 
tance of,  60. 
Mutilla  europcBOj  stridulation  of,  292. 
Mutillidse,  absence  of  ocelli  in  female, 

275. 
Mycetes    carayay   polygamous,    217 ; 

rocal  organs  of,  527 ;  beard  of,  531 ; 

sexual    difierences    of    colour    in, 

537  ;  voice  of,  567. 
■         seniculus,   sexual   differences  of 

colour  in,  537. 
Myriapoda,  274. 

K. 

Nageli,  on  the  influence  of  natural 
selection  on  plants,  61 ;  on  the 
gradation  of  species  of  plants,  175. 

Nails,  coloured  yellow  or  purple  in 
part  of  Africa,  574. 

Nai-whal,  tusks  of  the,  502,  507. 

Nasal  cavities,  large  size  of,  in  Ame- 
rican aborigines,  34. 

Nascent  organs,  12. 

NathusiuB,  H.  von,  on  the  improved 
breeds  of  pigs,  177;  male  domes- 
ticated animals  more  variable  than 
females,  223;  horns  of  castrated 
sheep,  506;  on  the  breeding  of 
domestic  animals,  596.. 

Natural  selection,  its  effects  on  the 
early  progenitors  of  man,  47 ;  in- 
fluence of  on  man,  60,  62 ;  limita- 


tion of  the  principle,  61 ;  influence 
of,  on  social  animals,  62 ;  Mr.  V\  al* 
lace  on  the  limitation  of,  by  the 
influence  of  the  meutal  faculties  in 
man,  127  ;  influence  of.  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  United  States,  142  ;  in 
relation  to  sex,  259. 

Natural  and  sexual  selection  con- 
trasted, 226. 

Naulette,  jaw  from,  large  size  of  the 
canines  in,  40. 

Neanderthal  skull,  capacity  of  the, 
55. 

Neck,  proportion  of,  in  soldiers  and 
sailors,  32. 

NecrophoruSy  stridulation  of,  302, 
304. 

I^ectartnia,  young  of,  468. 

Nectarinia,  moulting  of  the,  392; 
nidification  of,  454. 

Negro,  resemblance  of  a,  to  Europeans, 
in  mental  charactei*s,  178. 

Negro- women,  their  kindness  to  M  ungo 
Park,  118. 

Negroes,  Caucasian  features  in,  167  ; 
character  of,  168 ;  lice  of,  170 ;  fer- 
tility of,  when  crossed  with  other 
races,  171 ;  blackness  of,  170,  173  ; 
variability  of,  174, 175 ;  immunity 
of,  fro.m  yellow  fever,  193 ;  difference 
of,  from  Americans,  197 ;  disfigure- 
ments of  the,  541 ;  colour  of  new- 
born children  of,  557 ;  comparative 
beardlessness  of,  560 ;  readily  be- 
come musicians,  570 ;  appreciation 
of  beauty  of  their  women  by,  577, 
579 ;  idea  of  beauty  among,  582 ; 
compression  of  the  nose  by  some, 
583. 

Nemertians,  colours  of,  264. 

Neolithic  period,  145. 

Neomorpha,  sexual  difference  of  the 
beak  in,  359. 

Nephila,  size  of  male,  273. 

Nests,  made  by  fishes,  345;  decora* 
tion  of,  by  Humming-birds,  413. 

Neumeister,  on  a  change  of  colour  in 
pigeons  after  several  moultings, 
238. 

Neui'ation,  difference  of.  in  the  two 
sexes  of  some  butterflies  and  hy- 
menoptera,  277. 

Neuroptera,  254,  290. 

Neurothemis,  dimorphism  in,  291. 

New    Zealand,    expectation    by   the 
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natives  of,  of  their  extinctioD,  191; 
practice  of  tattooiug  in,  570  ;  aver- 
sion of  natives  ct\  to  hairs  on  the 
face,  581 ;  pretty  girls  engrossed 
by  the  chiefs  in,  595. 

Newton,  A.,  on  the  throat-pouch  of 
the  mile  bustard,  ^^73 ;  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  femaieb  of  two 
species  of  Oxynotns,  470;  on  the 
habits  of  the  Phalarope^  dotterel, 
and  god  wit,  477. 

Newts,  348. 

Nicholson,  Dr.,  on  the  non-immunity 
of  dark  Europeans  from  yellow 
fever,  195. 

Nictitating  membrane,  17,  161. 

NidiHcation,  of  fishes,  344 ;  relation 
of,  to  colour,  453,  456  ;  of  British 
birds,  454. 

Night-heron,  cries  of  the,  368. 

Nightingale,  arrival  of  the  male 
before  the  female.  212;  object  of 
the  song  of  the,  368.  i 

Nightingales,  new  mates,  found  by 
408. 

Nightjar,  selection  of  a  mate  by  the 
female,  416;  Australian,  sexes  of 
479  ;  coloration  of  the,  491. 

Nightjars,  noise  made  by  some  male, 
with  their  wings,  376 ;  elongated 
feathers  in,  384,  403. 

Nilghau,  sexual  differences  of  colour 
in  the,  535. 

Nilsson,  Prof,  on  the  resemblance  of 
stone    arrow-heads    from    various 
places,  179;  on  the  develojmient  of^ 
the  horns  in  the  reindeer,  234. 

Nipples,  absence  of,  in  Monotremata, 
162. 

Nitsche,  Dr.,  ear  of  fcetal  orang,  17. 

Nitzsch,  C.  L.,  on  the  down  of  birds, 
390. 

Noctua;,  brightly-coloured  beneath, 
315. 

Noctuidae,  coloration  of,  313. 

Nomadic  habits,  unfavourable  to 
human  progress,  133. 

Nordmann,  A.,  on  Tetrao  urogalloides, 
405. 

Norfolk  island,  half-breeds  on.  190. 
Norway,  numerical  proportion  of  male 

and  female  births  in,  243. 
Nose,  resemblance  of,  in  man  and  the 
apes,  153;  piercing  and  ornaroen- 
UtioQ  of  the,  575 ;   very  flat,  not 


admired  in  negroes,  582 ;  flattening 
of  the,  583. 

Nott  and  Gliddon,  on  the  features  of 
Rameses  11.,  168;  on  the  features 
of  Amunoph  111.,  168 ;  on  skulls 
from  Brazilian  caves,  168 ;  on  the 
immunity  of  negroes  and  mulattoes 
from  yellow  fever,  1 93  ;  on  the  de- 
formation of  the  skull  among  Ame- 
rican tribes,  583. 

No  vara,  voyage  of  the,  suicide  in  New 
Zealand,  117. 

Nudibranch  MoUusca,  bright  colours 
of,  264. 

Numerals,  Roman,  144;  origin  of, 
264. 

Nunemaya,  natives  of,  bearded,  349, 
560. 

Nut-hatch  of  Japan,  intelligence  o^ 
410. 


Obedience,  value  of,  130. 

Observation,  powers  of,  possessed  hr 
bird.s,  411. 

Occupations,  sometimes  a  cause  of 
diminished  stature,  31 ;  effect  of, 
upon  the  proportions  of  the  bodv, 
31. 

Ocelli,  absence  of,  in  female  Mutil- 
lidae,  274. 

of  birds,  formation  and  vari- 
ability of  the,  427. 

Ocelot,  sexual  differences  in  the  colour- 
ing of  the,  534. 

Ocypliaps  I'lphotes,  402. 

Odonata,  254. 

Odonestis  potatoria,  sexual  difference 
of  colour  in,  316. 

Odour,  correlation  of,  with  colour  of 
skin,  197 ;  emitted  by  snakes  in 
the  breeding-seiison,  352  ;  of  mam- 
mals, 528. 

(Ecant/ius  nivalis^  difference  of  colour 
in  the  sexes  of,  289. 

pellucidusy  289. 

Ogle,  Dr.  W.,  relation  between  colour 

and  power  of  smell,  18. 
Oicfemiay  491. 

Olivier,  on  sounds  produced  by 
Pimelia  striata,  306. 

Omaloplia    6rtcnnea,   stridulation    of, 

303. 
Onitis  furcifer,  processes  of  anterior 
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femora  of  the  male,  and  on  the 
bead  and  thorax  of  the  female, 
297. 

OnthophaguSf  29.5. 

>  rangifer,  sexual  differences  of, 
296 ;  variation  in  the  horns  of  the 
male,  297. 

Ophidia,  sexual  differences  of,  351. 

Ophidiuin,  347. 

Opossum,  wide  range  of,  in  America, 
169. 

Optic  nerve,  atrophy  of  the,  caused 
oy  destruction  of  the  eye,  32. 

Orang-Outan,  561 ;  Bischoff  on  the 
agreement  of  the  brain  of  the, 
with  that  of  man,  6;  adult  age 
of  the,  8 ;  ears  of  the,  14 ;  ver- 
miform appendage  of,  21 ;  hands 
of  the,  50 ;  absence  of  mastoid  pro- 
cesses In  the,  53 ;  platforms  built 
by  the,  Q<d ;  alarmed  at  the  sight  of 
a  turtle,  72 ;  using  a  stick  as  a 
lever,  81 ;  using  missiles,  81 ;  using 
the  leaves  of  the  Pandanus  as  a 
night  covering,  82;  direction  of 
the  hair  on  the  arms  of  the,  151 ; 
its  aberrant  characters,  154;  sup- 
posed evolution  of  the,  177 ;  voice 
of  the,  527;  monogamous  habits 
of  the,  590;  male,  beard  of  the, 
531. 

Oranges,  treatment  of,  by  monkeys, 
50. 

Oi-ange-tip  butterfly,  308,  312,  313. 

Orchestia  Darwmii,  dimorphism  of 
males  of,  268. 

Iktcuratingay  limbs  of,  267,  271. 

Ordeal,  trial  by,  96. 

Oreas  canna,  colours  of,  535. 

DeHnanuSf  coloura  of,  535,  543. 

Organs,  prehensile,  209  ;  utilised  for 
new  purposes,  571. 

Organic  scale,  von  Baer's  definition  of 
jirogress  in,  164. 

Orioles,  nidification  of,  453. 

OrioluSy  species  of,  breeding  in  im- 
mature plumage,  484. 

— ^-  mekmocephaiusy  coloration  of  the 
sexes  in,  460. 

Ornaments,  prevalence  of  similar, 
179;  of  male  birds,  367;  fondness 
of  savages  for,  574. 

Ornamental  characters,  equal  trans- 
mission of,  to  both  sexes,  in  mam- 
mals, 541 ;  of  monkeys,  549. 


Omithoptera  crwsuSy  250. 

OrnithorhynchuSy  156;  reptilian  ten- 
dency of,  159;  spur  of  the  male, 
502. 

Orocetes  erythrogastrOy  young  of,  487. 

Orrony,  Grotto  of,  22. 

Orsodacna  atra,  difference  of  colonr  in 
the  sexes  of,  294. 

Orthoptera,  282;  metamorphosis  of, 
237 ;  stridulating  apparatus  of, 
283,  288;  colours  of,  289;  rudi- 
mentary stridulating  organs  in 
female,  288;  stridulation  of  the, 
and  Homoptera,  discussed,  288. 

Ortygomis  gulariSy  pugnacity  of  the 
male,  363. 

OrycteSy  stridulation  of,  303 ;  sexual 
differences  in  the  stridulant  organs 
of,  305. 

Oryx  leitcoryXy  use  of  the  horns  of, 
509,  518. 

Osphranter  rufuSy  sexual  difference  in 
the  colour  of,  533. 

Ostrich,  African,  sexes  and  incuba- 
tion of  the,  478. 

Ostriches,  stripes  of  yonng,  464. 

Otaria  jvbatay  mane  of  the  male, 
521. 

nigrescenSy     difference    in     thw 

coloration  of  the  sexes  of,  534. 

Otis  bengalensiSy  love-antics  of  the 
male,  380. 

tanday  throat-pouch  of  the  male, 

373 ;  polygamous,  219. 

Ouzel,  ring-,  colours  and  nidification 
of  the,  455. 

,  water-,   colours    and    nidiBca* 

tion  of  the,  455i- 

Ov&os  mosc/iatuSy  horns  of,  505. 

Ovipositor  of  insects,  208. 

Ovis  cycloceroSy  mode  of  fighting  of, 
508,  513. 

Ovule  of  man,  9. 

Owen,  Prof.,  on  the  Corpora  Wolf- 
fiana,  11 ;  on  the  great  toe  in  man, 
1 1 ;  on  the  nictitating  membrane 
and  semilunar  fold,  17;  on  the 
development  of  the  posterior  mo- 
lars in  different  races  of  man,  20 ; 
on  the  length  of  the  coecum  in  the 
Koala,  20 ;  on  the  coccygeal  ver- 
tebrse,  23 ;  on  rudimentary  struo* 
tures  belonging  to  the  reproductive 
system,  24;  on  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  the   human   uterus,  88 
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on  the  number  of  digits  in  the 
Ichthyopterygia,  37  ;  on  the  canine 
teeth  in  man,  40 ;  on  the  walking 
of  the  chimpanzee  and  orang,  50 ; 
on  the  mastoid  processes  m  the 
higner  apes,  53;  on  the  hairiness 
of  elephants  in  elevated  districts, 
57 ;  on  the  caudal  vertebra}  of 
monkeys,  58 ;  classification  of  mam- 
malia, 148;  on  the  hair  in  mon- 
keys, 152 ;  on  the  piscine  affinities 
of  the  Ichthyosaurians,  159;  on 
pologamy  and  monogamy  among 
the  antelopes,  217 ;  on  the  horns 
of  AntUocapra  americana,  234 ;  on 
the  musky  odour  of  crocodiles 
during  the  breeding  season,  351 ; 
on  the  scent-glands  of  snakes,  352 ; 
on  the  Dugong,  Cachalot  and  Or- 
nithorhynchw,  502 ;  on  the  antlers 
of  the  red  deer,  510 ;  on  the  den- 
tition of  the  Canieiidae,  514 ;  on  the 
horns  of  the  Irish  elk,  515 ;  on 
the  voice  in  the  giraffe,  porcupine, 
and  stag,  526;  on  the  laryngeal 
sac  of  the  gorilla  and  orang,  527  ; 
on  the  odoriferous  glands  of  mam- 
mals, 528,  529;  on  the  effects  of 
emasculation  on  the  vocal  organs  of 
men,  506 ;  on  the  voice  of  //iy/o- 
batea  agilis,  567 ;  on  American 
monogamous  monkeys,  567. 

Onrls,  white,  new  mates  found  by, 
408. 

OxynotuSy  difference  of  the  females  of 
two  species  of,  470. 


P. 


Pachydermata,  218. 

Paehytylt^  migratoriuSy  283. 

Paget,  on  the  abnoimal  development 
of  hairs  in  man,  19  ;  on  the  thick- 
ness of  the  skin  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet  of  infants,  33. 

Painting,  pleasure  of  savages  in,  178. 

Palasmon,  chelse  of  a  species  of,  267. 

Palcsomisj  sexual  differences  cf  colour 
in,  494. 

— — /avanicus,  colour  of  beak  of, 
461. 

roffa^  young  of,  467. 

Palamedea  comuto,  spurs  on  the 
wings,  364. 


Paleolithic  period,  145. 

Palestine,  habits  of  the  chaffincL  In, 
248. 

Pallas,  on  the  perfection  of  the  senses 
in  the  Mongolians,  34 ;  on  tiie 
want  of  connexion  between  cli- 
mate and  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
192 ;  on  the  polygamous  habits  of 
AntUope  SaigOy  217  ;  on  the  lighter 
colour  of  horses  and  cattle  in 
winter  in  Siberia,  229 ;  on  the 
tusks  of  the  musk-deer,  513,  514; 
on  the  odoriferous  glands  of  mam- 
mals, 529;  on  the  odoriferous 
glands  oi  the  milsk-deer,  530 ;  on 
winter  changes  of  colour  in  mam- 
mals, 542  ;  on  the  ideal  of  female 
beauty  in  North  China,  578. 

Palmaria  accessor itiSf  muscle  variations 
of  the,  27. 

Pampas,  hoi'ses  of  the,  181. 

Pangenesis,  hypothesis  of,  228,  231. 

Panniculus  camosus,  13. 

Pansch,  on  the  brain  of  a  foetal  Ctbiu 
apelta,  205. 

PapiliOj  proportion  of  the  seies  in 
North  American  species  of,  250; 
sexual  differences  of  colouring  in 
species  of,  309 ;  coloration  of  the 
wings  in  species  of,  312. 

ascaniuSj  309. 

Sesostris  and  Childrence,  varia- 
bility of,  319. 

Tarnus,  250. 

Papilionidae,  variability  in  the,  319. 

Papuans,  line  of  separation  between 
the,  and  the  Malays,  169;  beards 
of  the,  560 ;  hair  of,  575. 

and  Malays,  contrast  in  charac 

ters  of,  168. 

Paradise,  Birds  of,  405, 462 ;  supposeil 
by  Lesson  to  be  polygamous,  219; 
rattling  of  their  quills  by,  37.'>; 
racket-shaped  feathers  in,  384; 
sexual  differences  in  colour  of,  385 ; 
decomposed  feathers  in,  385,  403 ; 
display  of  plumage  by  the  male, 
31)5. 

Paradisea  apwfa^  barbless  feathers  in 
the  tail  of,  385 ;  plumage  of,  385 ; 
and  P,  papuana,  385 ;  divergence 
of  the  females  of,  470 ;  inci*ease  of 
beauty  with  age,  485. 

Paraguay,  Indians  of,  eradication  of 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes  by,  580. 
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Farakcet,  Australian,  variation  in  the 
oolour  of  the  thighs  cf  a  male, 
423. 

Parallelism  of  development  of  species 
and  languages,  90. 

Parasites  on  man  and  animals,  7,  8; 
as  evidence  of  specific  identity  or 
distinctness,  169  ;  immunity  from, 
correlated  with  colour,  193. 

Parental  feeling  in  earwigs,  star- 
fishes, and  spidei*s,  106 ;  affection, 
partly  a  result  of  natural  selection, 
105. 

Parents,  age  of,  influence  upon  sex  of 
offspring,  245. 

Parinai,  sexual  difference  of  colour  in, 
458. 

Park,  Mungo,  negro-women  teaching, 
their  children  to  love  the  truth, 
118 ;  his  treatment  by  the  negro- 
women,  118, 562  ;  on  negro  opinions 
of  the  appearance  .of  white  men, 
579. 

Hirker,  Mr.,  no  bird  or  reptile  in  line 
of  mammalian  descent,  158. 

Parrot,  racket-shaped  feathers  in  the 
tail  of  a,  384;  instance  of  benevo- 
lence in  a,  411. 

Parrots,  change  of  colour  in,  60; 
imitative  faculties  of,  73;  living 
in  triplets,  409;  affection  of,  410; 
colours  and  nidification  of  the,  455, 
457,  458 ;  immature  plumage  of 
the,  467;  colours  of,  489;  sexual 
differences  of  colour  in,  494 ;  musi- 
cal powers  of,  570. 

Parthenogenesis  in  the  Tenthredina;, 
254 ;  in  Cynipida?,  254 ;  in  Crusta- 
cea, 255. 

Partridge,  monogamous,  219 ;  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes  in  the,  248 ;  fe- 
male, 471. 

" dances,"  380,  405. 

Partridges,  living  in  triplets,  409  ; 
spring  coveys  of  male,  409 ;  distin- 
guishing persons,  412. 

Parus  oceruiew,  458. 

PasseTy  sexes  and  young  of,  483. 

—  braohydactylusy  483. 

■  domesticuSj  455,  483. 

■  montantts,  455,  483. 
Patagonians,   self-sacrifice    by.   111; 

marriages  of,  598. 
Patterson,    Mr.,   on    the   Agrionids, 
290. 


Pattesoo,  Bishop,  decrease  of  Mclane^ 


sians,  185. 


Paulistas  of  Brazil,  173. 
Favo  cristatus,  236,  430. 

muticus,  236,  430 ;  possession  of 

spurs  by  the  female,  364,  450. 
nigripennis,  419. 


Payaguas  Indians,  thin  legs  and  thick 

arms  of  the,  32. 
Payan,  Mr.,  on  the  proportion  of  the 

sexes  in  sheep,  246. 
Peacock,    polygamous,    219;    sexual 

charactei*s  of,  236;    pugnacity  of 

the,  364 ;  rattling  of  the  quills  by, 

375  ;  elongated  tail-coverts  of  the, 

384,  402 ;  love  of  display  of  the, 

394,431 ;  ocellated  spots  of  the,  430; 

inconvenience  of  long  tail  of  the,  to 

the  female,  444, 451, 452;  continued 

increase  of  beauty  of  the,  485. 

butterfly,  312. 

Peafowl,  preference  of  females  for  a 

particular  male,  418 ;  fiist  advances 

made  by  the  female,  419. 
PedicuUi  of  domestic  animals  and  man^ 

169. 
Pedigree  of  man,  165. 
Pedionomus  torquatus,  sexes  of,  473. 
Peel,  J.,  on  horned  sheep,  505. 
Peewit,  wing- tubercles  of  the  male, 

366. 
Pelagic  animals,  transparency  of,  261. 
Pelecanus  erythrorhynchus,  horny  cre«»t 

on  the  beak  of  the  male,  during  the 

breeding  season,  390. 
onocrotaiiASf  spring  plumage  of, 

393. 
Pelel^  an  African  ornament,  576. 
Pelican,  blind,  fed  by  his  companions, 

102 ;  young,  guided  by  old  birds, 

102  ;  pugnacity  of  the  male,  362. 
Pelicans,  fishing  in  concert,  101. 
Pelobius  ffermannif   stridulation    of, 

303,  304. 
Pelvis,  alteration  of,  to  suit  the  erect 

attitude  of  man,  53  ;  differences  of 

the,  in  the  sexes  in  man,  557. 
Penelope  nigra,  sound  produced  by  the 

male,  377. 
Pennant,  on  the  battles  of  seals,  500 ; 

on  the  bladder-nose  seal,  528. 
Penthe,  antenna  1  cushions  of  the  male, 

276. 
Perch,    brightness  of   male,  during 

breeding  season,  340, 
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Peregrine  falcon,  new  mate  found  bj, 
408. 

Period  of  Tariability,  relation  of,  to 
sexual  selection,  240. 

Periodicity,  vital,  Dr.  Laycock,  on,  8. 

Periods.  lunar,  followed  by  functions 
in  man  and  animals,  8,  164. 

— —  of  life,  inheritance  at  corre- 
sponding, 228,  232, 

Perisoreiu  canadensis,  young  of,  481. 

Peritric/iia,  difl'erence  of  colour  in  the 
sexes  of  a  species  of,  294. 

Periwinkle,  262. 

Pemis  cristatay  424. 

Perrier,  M.,  on  sexual  selection,  210 ; 
on  bees,  292. 

Perseverance,  a  characteristic  of  man, 
664. 

Persians,  said  to  be  improved  by  in- 
termixture with  Georgians  and  Cir- 
cassians, 586. 

Personnat,  M.,  on  Bombyx  Tamamai, 
251. 

Peruvians,  civilisation  of  the,  not 
foreign,  145. 

Petrels,  colours  of,  493. 

Petrocincla  cyanea,  young  of,  487. 

Petrocossyphus,  461. 

Petronia,  483. 

Pfeiffer  Ida,  on  Javan  ideas  of  beauty, 
580. 

PhacochcBfUs  CBthiopicus,  tusks  and 
pads  of,  519. 

Phalanger,  Vulpine,  black  varieties  of 
the,  539. 

Phalaropus  fulicariuSy  476. 

—  hyperboreuSf  476. 

PhanosuSf  298. 

'  camifeXf  variation  of  the  horns 
of  the  male,  297. 

■  faunus,  sexual  differences  of, 
296. 

lancifer^  295. 


P/taseoiarctits  cineretis,  taste  for  nun 
and  tobacco,  7. 

Phasgonura  vindissimOy  stridulation 
of,  284,  285. 

Phatianus  Scemmerringii,  446. 

^—  versicolor^  396. 

Wallichii,  400,  472. 

Pheasant,  polygamous,  219 ;  and  black 
grouse,  hybrids  of,  414 ;  production 
oi  hybrids  with  the  common  fowl, 
490  immature  plumage  of  the, 
466. 


Pheasant,  Amherst,  display  of,  396. 
^,  Argus,   334,   462;    display   of 

Elumage   by  the  male,  398 ;  ooel* 
ited  spots  of  the  428, 434 ;  grada- 
tion of  characters  in  the,  434. 

,  Blood-,  364. 

,  Cheer,  400,  472. 

,  Eared,  235,  400,  472  ;    length 

of  the  tail  in  the,  452  ;  sexes  alike 
in  the,  460. 

,   Golden,    display   of    plumage 


by  the  male,  396;  age  of  mature 
plumage  in  the,  483  ;  sex  of  young, 
ascertained  by  pulling  out  head- 
feathers,  484. 

,  Kalij,  drumming  of  the  male, 

376. 

,  Reeve's,  length  of  the  tail  in, 
462. 

J  Silver,  triumphant  male,  de- 
posed on  account  of  spoiled  plu- 
mage, 419 ;  sexual  coloration  of  the, 
492. 

,  Scemmerring's,  445, 452. 

— ,  Tragopan,  383 ;  display  of 
plumage  by  the  male,  397  ;  mark- 
ings of  the  sexes  vt'  the,  428. 

Pheasants,  period  of  acquisition  of  male 
characters  in  the  family  of  the, 
236 ;  proportion  of  sexes  in  chicks 
of,  247  ;  length  of  the  tail  in,  445, 
451,  452. 

Philters,  worn  by  women,  577. 

Plioca  gramlandicay  sexual  difierence 
in  the  coloration  of,  535. 

Phasnicura  ruticUla,  408. 

Phosphorescence  of  insects,  277. 

Phryganidse,  copulation  of  distinct 
s])ecies  of,  275. 

Phryniscus  niyricans,  349. 

Physical  inferiority,  supposed,  of  mau, 
64. 

Pickering,  on  the  number  of  species 
of  man,  174. 

Picton,  J.  A.,  on  the  soul  of  man,  613. 

Pictis  auratus,  362. 

major,  402. 

Pieris,  312  ,319. 

Pigeon,  female,  deserting  a  weakened 
mate,  214 ;  airrier,  late  develop- 
ment of  the  wattle  in,  238: 
pouter,  late  development  of  the 
crop  in,  238 ;  domestic,  breeds  and 
sub-breeds  of,  460. 

Pigeons,  nestling,  fed  by  the  secretion 
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of  the  crop  of  both  parents,  163 ; 
changes  of  plumage  in,  229 ;  trans- 
mission of  sexual  peculiarities  in, 
230 ;  Belgian,  with  black-streaked 
males,  231,  238,  446;  changing 
colour  after  several  moultings,  238 ; 
numerical  proportion  of  the  sexes 
in,  247 ;  cooing  of,  374 ;  variations 
in  plumage  of,  385;  display  of 
plumage  by  male,  402 ;  local  me- 
mory of,  411 ;  antipathy  of  female, 
to  certain  males,  418 ;  pairing  of, 
418;  profligate  male  and  female, 
418 ;  wing-bars  and  tail-feathers 
of,  427 ;  suppositious  breed  of,  445 ; 
})uuter  and  carrier,  peculiarities  of, 
predominant  in  males,  447;  nidi- 
lication  of,  453;  Australian,  458; 
immature  plumage  of  the,  467. 

Figs,  origin  of  the  improved  breeds 
of,  177 ;  numerical  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in,  247 ;  stripes  of  young, 
464,  546 ;  tusks  of  miocene,  521 ; 
sexual  preference  shewn  by,  525. 

PikQ,  American,  brilliant  colours  of 
the  male,  during  the  breeding 
season,  340. 

,  reasoning  powers  of,  75  ;  male, 

devoured  by  females,  249. 

Pike,  L.  0.,  on  the  psychical  elements 
of  religion,  95. 

Pimelia  striata,  sounds  produced  by 
the  female,  306. 

Pinel,  hairiness  in  idiots,  36. 

Pintail,  drake,  plumage  of,  393; 
pairing  with  a  wild  duck,  415. 

—  Duck,  pairing  with  a  wigeon, 
414. 

Pipe-fish,  filamentous,  344 ;  mar- 
supial receptacles  of  the  male,  346. 

Pipits,  moulting  of  the,  392. 

Pipra,  modified  secondary  wing- 
feathers  of  male,  378. 

deliciosa,  378,  379. 

Pirates  stridulus,  stridulation  of,  281. 

Pitcairn  island,  half-breeds  on,  190^ 

Pit/u'cia  leucocephaloy  sexual  ditfer- 
euees  of  colour  in,  537. 

Satanas,   beard   of,  531,  532; 

resemblance  of,  to  a  negro,  604. 

Pits,  suborbital,  of  Ruminants,  529. 

Pittids,  nidification  of,  453. 

Placentata,  157. 

Plagiostomous  fishes,  33L 

^'^ Iain-wan  lerer,  Australian,  473. 


PianaricBy  bright  colours  of  some, 
260. 

Phmtain-eaters,  colours  and  nidi- 
fication of  the,  455  ;  both  sexes  of, 
equally  brilliant,  460. 

Plants,  cultivated,  more  fertile  than 
wild,  45 ;  Niigeli,  on  natural  selec- 
tion in,  61 ;  male  flowers  of,  mature 
before  the  female,  212 ;  phenomena 
of  fertilisation  in  222. 

Platalea,  374 ;  change  of  plumage  in, 
461. 

PlatyUemnuSy  289. 

Platycercus,  young  of,  481. 

Platyphyllum  concavum,  283,  286. 

Platyrrhine  monkeys,  153. 

Plat'isma  my  aides,  13. 

Piecostomus,  head-tentacles  of  the 
males  of  a  species  of,  338. 

barbatus,  peculiar  beard  of  the 

male,  338. 

PlectropteriAs  ^a/ntensw,  spurred  wings 
of,  364. 

Ploceus,  370,  375,  405. 

Plovers,  wing-spurs  of,  365;  double 
moult  in,  392. 

Plumage,  changes  of,  inheritance  of, 
by  fowls,  22 J;  tendency  to  ana- 
logous variation  in,  385;  display 
of,  by  male  birds,  394, 402 ;  changes 
of,  in  relation  to  season,  462 ;  im- 
mature, of  birds,  464,  465 ;  colour 
of,  in  relation  to  protection,  489. 

Plumes  on  the  head  in  birds,  difl'er- 
ence  of,  in  the  sexes,  451. 

Pneumora,  structure  of,  286. 

Podica,  sexual  difference  in  the  coloai 
of  the  irides  of,  425. 

Poeppig,  on  the  contact  of  civilised 
and  savage  races,  183. 

Poison,  avoidance  of,  by  animals,  80. 

Poisonous  fruits  and  herbs  avoided  by 
animals,  66. 

Poisons,  immunity  from,  con*elattd 
with  colon:,  193. 

Polish  fowls,  origin  of  the  crest  in, 
231. 

Pollen  and  van  Dam,  on  the  colours 
of.  Lemur  macaco,  537. 

Polyandry,  593;  in  certain  Cypri- 
nidffi,  249 ;  among  the  Llaterida, 
253. 

Polydactylism  in  man,  37, 

Polygamy,  influence  of,  upon  sexual 
selection,   216 ;    superinduced    bj 
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domestication,  220;  supposed  nk' 
crease  ot  temnle  births  by,  245 ;  in 
the  stickleback,  332. 

Polygenists,  17G. 

Polynesia,  prevalence  cf  infanticide 
in,  592. 

Polynesians,  wide  geographical  range 
of  29 ;  difference  of  stature  among 
the,  31;  crosses  of,  173;  variability 
of,  174;  heterogeneity  of  the,  192 ; 
aversion  of,  to. hail's  on  the  face, 
581. 

Polyplectron,  number  of  spurs  in,  364; 
di.splay  of  plumage  by  the  male, 
396 ;  gradation  of  chai'acters  in, 
431 ;  female  of,  471. 

chinquis,  397,  432. 

ffard'tickii,  43l 

malaocense,  432,  433. 

Napoleonis,  432,  433. 

Polyzoa,  262. 

Pontopweia  affiniSj  266. 

Porcupine,  mute,  except  in  the  rut- 
ting season,  526. 

Pores,  excretory,  numerical  relation 
of,  to  the  hairs  in  sheep,  198. 

PurpitcB,  bright  coloui-s  of  some,  260. 

Portax  picta,  doi-sal  crest  and  throat- 
tuft  of,  530 ;  sexual  differences  of 
colour  in,  535,  543. 

Portunus  puber,  pugnacity  of,  269. 

Potamodwerus  penicillatus^  tusks  and 
facial  knobs  of  the,  520. 

Pouchet,  G.,  the  relation  of  instinct 
to  intelligence,  67;  on  the  in- 
stincts of  ants,  147 ;  on  the  caves 
of  Abou-Simbel,  168;  on  the  im- 
munity of  negroes  from  yellow 
fever,  193;  change  of  colour  in 
fishes,  344. 

Pouter  pigeon,  late  development  of 
the  large  crop  in,  238. 

Powell,  Dr.,  on  stridulation,  281. 

Power,  Dr.,  on  the  dilTerent  colours 
of  the  sexes  in  a  species  of  Squilla, 
271. 

Powys,  Mr.,  on  the  habits  of  the 
chaffinch  in  Corfu,  248. 

Pre-eraineuce  of  man,  48 

Preference  for  males  by  female  birds, 
4^14,  420;  shewn  by  mammals,  in 
pairing,  522. 

Prehensile  organs,  209. 

Presbytis  enUlluSy  fighting  of  tno 
male,  562. 


Preyer,  Dr.,  on  function  of  ahell  o^ 
ear,  14;  on  stipernnmerarj  mam- 
mse  in  women,  37. 

Prichard,  on  the  difference  of  stature 
among  the  Polynesians,  31 ;  on  the 
connection  between  the  breadth  of 
the  skull  in  the  Mongolians  and  the 
perfection  of  their  senses,  34;  on 
the  capacity  of  British  skulls  of 
diffierent  ages,  55  ;  on  the  flattened 
heads  of  the  Colombian  savages, 
575 ;  on  Siamese  notions  of  beauty, 
578 ;  on  the  beardlessness  of  the 
Siamese,  581 ;  on  the  deformation 
of  the  head  among  American  tribes 
and  the  natives  of  Arakhan,  583. 

Primary  sexual  organs,  207. 

Primates,  149, 205 ;  sexual  diffferenoes 
of  colour  in,  537. 

Primo^niture,  evils  of,  135. 

Prionida^,  difference  of  the  sexes  in 
colour,  294. 

Proctotretus  multimacuiatus^  358. 

tenuis,  sexnal  difference  in   the 

colour  of,  358. 

Profligacy,  137. 

Progenitors,  early,  of  man,  IGO. 

Progress,  not  the  normal  role  in  hu- 
man society,  133;  elements  of,  HI. 

Prong-horn  antelope,  horns  of,  234. 

Proportions,  difference  of,  in  distinct 
races,  167. 

Protective  colouring  in  butterflies, 
312  ;  in  lizards,  358 ;  in  birds,  473, 
489  ;  in  mammals,  542. 

nature  of  the  dull  colouring  of 

female  Lepidoptera,  321,  322,  324. 
resemblances  in  flshes,  344. 


Protozoa,  absence  of  secondary  sexual 
characters  in,  260. 

Pruner-Bey,  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
supra-con Jyloid  foramen  in  the 
humerus  of  man,  22 ;  on  the  colour 
of  negro  infants,  557. 

Prussia,  numerical  proportion  of  male 
and  female  births  in,  243. 

Paocusj  proportions  of  the  sexes  in, 
254. 

Ptarmigan,  monogamous,  219;  sum- 
mer and  winter  plumage  of  the, 
390,  392  ;  nuptial  assembU]^  of, 
406 ;  triple  moult  of  the,  462 ;  pro- 
tective coloration  of,  473. 

PnffT-birds,  colours  and  nidiflcation  of 
the.  455. 
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pugnacity  of  fine-plumaged  male 
birds,  400. 

Pnmas,  stripes  of  young,  464. 

Puppies  learning  from  cats  to  clean 
their  faces,  73. 

Pycnonotus  hasmorr/touSj  pugnacity  of 
t  he  male,  360 ;  display  of  under 
tail  coverts  by  the  male,  402. 

Pyranga  CBstiva,  male  aiding  in  incu- 
bation, 453. 

PyrodsSy  difference  of  the  sexes  in 
colodr,  294. 

a. 

Quadrumana,  hands  of,  50 ;  differences 
between  man  and  the,  149  ;  sexual 
ditterences  of  colour  in^  537  ;  orna- 
mental characters  of,  549 ;  analogy 
of  sexual  differences  of,  with  tho!>e 
of  man,  558 ;  fighting  of  males  for 
the  females,  562 ;  monogamous 
habits  of,  590;  beards  of  the,  602. 

Quain,  K.,  on  the  variation  of  the 
muscles  in  man,  26. 

Quatrefages,  A.  de,  on  the  occur* 
rence  of  a  rudimentary  tail  in  man, 
22 ;  on  variability,  30 ;  on  the 
moral  sense  as  a  distinction  between 
man  and  animals,  97 ;  civilised  men 
stronger  than  savages,  136 ;  on  the 
fertility  of  Australian  women  with 
white  men,  170;  on  the  Paulistas 
of  Brazil,  173 ;  on  the  evolution  of 
the  breeds  of  cattle,  177;  on  the 
Jews,  193 ;  on  the  liability  cf 
negroes  to  tropical  fevers  after 
residence  in  a  cold  climate,  194 ; 
on  the  difference  between  field- 
and  house-slaves,  196;  on  the  in- 
fluence of  climate  on  colour,  1 96  ; 
colours  of  annelids,  265;  on  the 
Ainos,  560;  on  the  women  of 
San  Giuliano,  586. 

Querqvcdula  acuta,  414. 

Quetelet,  proportion  of  sexes  in  man, 
343;  relative  size  in  man  and 
woman,  244. 

Qnichua  Indians,  34;  local  variation 
of  colour  in  the,  196;  no  grey 
hair  among  the,  559  ;  hairlessness 
of  the,  561 ;  long  hair  of  the,  580. 

Quisoalus  majory  225 ;  proportions  of 
the  sexes  of,  in  Florida  and  Honda- 
raA,248. 


Rabbit,  white  tail  of  the,  542. 

Rabbits,  domestic,  elongation  of  thQ 
skull  in,  56;  modification  o£  the 
skull,  in  by  the  lopping  of  the 
car,  56;  danger-signals  of,  100; 
numerical  proportion  of  the  sexes 
in,  247. 

Races,  distinctive  characters  of,  167, 
168 ;  or  species  of  man,  168;  crossed, 
fertility  or  sterility  of,  170;  of 
man,  variability  of  the,  174 ;  of 
man,  resemblance  of,  in  mental 
characters,  178 ;  formation  01, 
181;  of  man,  extinction  of,  181; 
effects  of  the  crossing  of,  192 ;  0/ 
man,  formation  of  the,  192;  of 
man,  children  of  the,  557  ;  beard- 
less, aversion  of,  to  hairs  on  th« 
face,  580. 

RaHles,  Sir  S.,  on  the  banteng,  530. 

Kiifts,  use  of,  48,  180. 

Rage,  manifested  by  animals,  69. 

Ifaia  batiSy  teeth  of,  335. 

—  clavatay  female  spined  on  the 
back,  331 ;  sexual  difference  in  the 
teeth  of,  334. 

macvUata,  teeth  of,  335. 


Rails,  spur- winged,  364. 

Ram,  mode  of  lighting  of  the  508 ; 
African,  mane  of  an,  532 ;  fat- 
tailed,  532. 

Rameses  l\.^  features  of,  168. 

Ramsay.  Mr.,  on  the  Australian 
musk-duck,  359;  on  the  regent- 
bird,  413  ;  on  the  incubation  of 
Menura  superbay  451. 

liarui  esculentay  vocal  sacs  of,  350. 

Rat,  common,  general  dispersion  of, 
a  consequence  of  superior  cunning, 
80 ;  supplantation  of  the  native, 
in  New  Zealand,  by  the  European 
rat,  191 ;  common,  said  to  be  poly- 
gamous, 218;  numerical  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes  in,  247. 

Rats,  enticed  by  essential  oils,  530. 

Rationality  of  birds,  410. 

Rattle-snakes,  difference  of  the  sexea 
in  the,  351  ;  rattles  as  a  call,  353. 

Raven,  vocal  organs  of  the  370; 
stealing  bright  objects,  413;  pied| 
of  the  Feroe  Islands,  424. 

Rajs,  prehensile  organs  of  male,  331 
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Rasor-bill,  young  of  the,  48G. 

Reade,  Winvirood,  suicide  among 
savages  in  Africa,  117;  mulattoes 
not  prolific,  171 ;  effect  of  castra- 
tion of  horned  sheep,  506  ;  on  the 
(luinea  sheep,  235 ;  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  mane  in  an  African 
ram,  533 ;  on  the  negroes*  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauty  of  their 
women,  577 ;  on  the  .admiration  of 
negroes  for  a  black  skin,  579;  on 
the  idea  of  beauty  among  negroes, 
582 ;  on  the  Joliofs,  587 ;  on  the 
marriage-customs  of  the  negroes, 
599. 

Reason,  in  animals,  75. 

Redstart,  American,  breeding  in  im- 
mature plumage,  4-84. 

Redstarts,  new  mates  found  by,  408. 

Reduvidae,  stridulation  of,  281. 

Reed-bunting,  head-feathers  of  the 
male,  402 ;  attacked  by  a  bull-finch, 
412. 

Reefs,  fishes  frequenting,  343. 

Reeks,  H.,  retention  of  horns  by 
breeding  deer,  503 ;  cow  rejected 
by  a  bull,  525 ;  destruction  of  pie- 
bald rabbits  by  cats,  542. 

Regeneration,  partial,  of  lost  parts  in 
man,  8. 

Regent-bird,  413. 

Reindeer,  horns  of  the,  233 ;  battles 
of,  501 ;  horns  of  the  female,  503; 
antlers  of,  with  numerous  points, 
510;  winter  change  of  the,  542; 
sexual  preferences  shewn  by,  552. 

Relationship,  terms  of,  590. 

Religion,  deficiency  of,  among  cer- 
tain races,  93  ;  psychical  elements 
of,  95. 

Remorse,  114;  deficiency  of,  among 
savages,  131. 

Rengger,  on  the  diseases  of  Cebus 
AzarcBf  7  ;  on  the  diversity  of  the 
mental  faculties  of  monkeys,  27; 
on  the  Payaguas  Indians,  32 ;  on 
the  inferiority  of  Europeans  to 
savages  in  their  senses,  33 ;  re- 
venge taken  by  monkeys,  69;  on 
maternal  affection  in  a  Ce'mSf  70; 
on  the  reasoning  powers  of  Ameri- 
can monkeys,  77 ;  on  the  use  of 
stones  by  monkeys  for  cracking 
hard  nuts,  81 ;  on  the  sounds  ut- 
tered by  Cebus  AzaroSy  84;  on  the 


signal-cries  of  monkeys,  87  ;  on  tlM 
polygamous  habits  of  Mycetes  cti- 
raija,  217  ;  on  the  voice  of  the  how- 
ling monkeys,  527  ;  on  the  odour 
of  Cerous  campestris,  529 ;  <m  the 
beards  of  Mycetes  caraya  and 
Pithecia  Satanas,  531 ;  on  the 
colours  of  Felts  mitis^  554 ;  on  the 
coloui*s  of  Cerous  paladosus,  536 ; 
on  sexual  differences  of  colour  in 
Mycetes,  537  ;  on  the  colour  of  the 
infant  Guaranys,  558  ;  on  the  early 
maturity  of  the  female  of  C^nis 
aza  cCy  558 :  on  the  beards  of  tne 
Guaranys,  561 ;  on  the  emotional 
notes  employed  by  monkeys,  572; 
on  American  polygamous  monkeys, 
590. 

Representative  species,  of  birds,  468. 

Reproduction,  unity  of  phenomena 
of,  throughout  the  mammalia,  8 ; 
period  of,  in  birds,  484. 

Reproductive  system,  rudimentary 
structures  in  the,  23 ;  accessory 
parts  of,  161. 

Reptiles,  35iO. 

and  birds,  alliance  of,  165. 

Resemblances,  small,  between  man 
and  the  apes,  150. 

Retrievers,  exercise  of  reasoning 
faculties  by,  78. 

Revenge,  manifested  by-  animals,  69. 

Reversion,  36  ;  perhaps  the  cause  o' 
some  bad  dispositions,  137. 

Bhagium,  difference  of  colour  in  the 
sexes  of  a  species  of,  294. 

Rhamphastos  carinatus,  492. 

Bhea  darwinii,  479. 

Rhinoceros,  nakedness  of,  57 ;  horns 
of,  505  ;  horns  of,  used  defensively, 
518;  attacking  white  or  grey 
horses,  540. 

BhynchoBOy  sexes  and  young  of,  47^, 

austral iSy  476. 

bengalensis,  476. 

capensis,  477. 

Rhvthm,  perception  of,  by  animaU, 
569. 

Richard,  M.,  on  rudimentary  musciea 
in  man,  12. 

Richardson,  Sir  J.,  on  the  pairing  of 
Tetrao  umbellus,  366;  on  Tetrao 
uropliasianusy  372 ;  on  the  drum- 
ming of  grouse,  376 ;  on  the  dances 
of    Tetrao  phasianellus,   381 ;     oo 
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assemblages  of  gi'ouse,  405  ;  ou  the 
battles  of  male  deer,  501 ;  on  the 
reindeer,  503 ;  on  the  horns  of  the 
musk-ox,  505;  on  antlers  of  the 
reindeer  with  numerous  points, 
510 ;  on  the  moose,  515. 

Richardson,  on  the  Scotch  deer- 
hound,  516. 

Kichter,  Jean  Paul,  on  imagination,  74. 

Kielel,  on  profligate  female  pigeons, 
218. 

Kiloy,  Mr.,  on  mimicry  in  butterflies, 
324 ;  birds'  disgust  at  taste  of 
certain  caterpillars,  326. 

liing-ouzel,  colours  and  nidification 
of  the,  455. 

Uipa,  Father,  on  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  races  of  the  Chinese, 
167. 

Rivalry,  in  singing,  between  male 
birds,  369. 

Kiver-hog,  African,  tasks  and  knobs 
of  the,  520. 

Rivers,  analogy  of,  to  islands,  159. 

Roach,  brightness  of  male  dunng 
breed iug-season,  340. 

Robbery,  of  strangers,  considered 
honourable,  117. 

Robertson,  Mr.,  remarks  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  horns  in  the  roe- 
buck and  red-deer,  234. 

Robin,  pugnacity  of  the  male,  360 ; 
autumn  song  of  the,  370  ;  female 
singing  of  the,  370;  attacking 
other  birds  with  red  in  their  plu- 
mage, 412;  young  of  the,  480. 

Robiuet,  ou  the  difference  of  size  of 
the  male  and  female  cocoons  of  the 
silk-moth,  278. 

Rodents,  uterus  in  the,  38 ;  absence 
of  secondary  sexual  characters  in, 
218;  sexual  differences  in  the 
colours  of,  534. 

Roe,  winter  change  of  the,  542. 

Rohlfs,  Dr..  Caucasian  features  in 
negro,  167 ;  fertility  of  mixed 
races  in  Sahara,  171;  colours  of 
birds  in  Sahara,  490 ;  ideas  of  beauty 
amongst  the  Bornuans,  582. 

RoUo,  F.,  on  the  origin  of  man,  3 ; 
ou  a  change  in  German  families 
settled  in  Georgia,  1U6. 

I^oiier,  harsh  cry  of,  371. 

Romans,  ancient,  gladiatorial  exhi- 
bitions of  the,  )  23. 

44 


Ronjou,  M.  A.,  coincidecce  of  arrested 

development   with    polydactylism 

37. 
Rook,  voice  of  the,  375. 
Rossler,  Dr.,  on  the  resemblance  of 

the  lower  surface  of  butter 6 ies  to 

th<*  bark  of  trees,  311. 
Rostrum,   sexual    difference    in   the 

length  of,  in  some  weevils,  208. 
Royer,    Madlle.,     mammals     giving 

suck,  163. 
Rudimentary  organs,  11 ;    origin  of, 

24. 
Rudiments,  presence  of,  in  languages, 

90. 
Rudolph!,  on  the  want  of  connexion 

between  climate  and  the  colour  of 

the  ^kin,  192. 
RutT,   supposed    to   be    polygamous, 

219;   proportion   of  the   sexes  in 

the,  248  ;  pugnacity  of  the,   361 ; 

double  moult  in, 390,392;  duration 

of  dances  of,  405  ;  attraction  of  the, 

to  bright  objects,  413. 
Ruminants,   male,  disappearance    of 

canine  teeth  in,  53,  562  ;  generally 

polygamous,  217  ;   suborbital  pits 

of,  529;  sexual  differences  of  colour 

in,  535. 
Kupicola  crocea,  display  of  plumage 

by  the  male,  395. 
Ruppell,  on  ctiuine  teeth  in  deer  and 

antelopes,  514. 
Russia,  numerical  proportion  of  male 

and  female  births  in,  215,  243. 
RuticiUay  462. 

Riitimeyer,  Prof.,  on  the  physiogno- 
my of  the  apes,  54  ;   on  the  sexual 

differences  of  monkeys,  561. 
Rutlandshire,   numerical    proportion 

of  male  and  female  births  in,  242. 

S. 

Sachs,  Prof.,  on  the  behaviour  cf  the 
male  and  female  elements  in  fertili- 
sation,  222. 

Sacrifices,  human,  144. 

Sagittal  crest  in  male  apes  and 
Australians,  558. 

Sahara,  fertility  of  mixed  races  in, 
171 ;  birds  of  the,  456 ;  animal  in- 
habitants of  the,  489. 

Sailors,  growth  of,  delayed  by  con- 
ditions of  life,  31 ;  long-sighted,  33 
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Sailors  and  soidiers,  dUTcrence  in  the 

proportions  of,  32. 
St.  John,  Mr.,  on  the  attnchment  of 

mated  birds.  410. 
8t.  Kilda,  beards  of  the  inhabitants 

of,  560. 
SaUno  erioXf  and  S.  wnbla,  colouring 

of  the  male,  during  the   breeding 

Baatoii,  340. 

■  /y<  aodon^  333. 
salar,  333. 

Silnioc  leaping  out  of  fresh  water, 
107  ;  male,  ready  to  breed  before 
the  female,  212;  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in,  249 ;  male,  pugna- 
city of  the,  332  ;  male,  characters 
of,  during  the  breeding  season,  332, 
340  ;  spawning  of  the,  344 ;  breed- 
ing of  immature  male,  485. 

Salvin.  0.,  inheritance  of  mutilated 
feather.s,  GO,  384,  G03 ;  on  the 
Humming-birds,  219,454;  on  the 
numerical  proportion  of  the  sexes 
in  Humming-birds,  248,487;  on 
Ctamccpctes  and  Penelope^  377 ; 
on  Selaspliorxis  plaUjcercus^  378; 
Pipra  dcliciosa^  378  ;  on  Ciiosmo- 
r/tijnc/ius,  389. 

Samoa  Islands,  beard lessness  of  the 
natives  of,  560,  581. 

Sand-skipper,  270. 

SiUidwich  Islands,  v.-iriatiou  in  the 
skulls  of  the  natives  of  the,  26; 
decrease  of  native  poj)ulation,  186  ; 
population  of,  257  ;  superiority  of 
the  nobles  in  the,  587. 

-— -  Islanders,  lice  of,  170. 

Sau-Giuliauo,  women  of,  586. 

Santa li,  recent  rapid  increase  of  the, 
45;  Mr.  Hunter  on  the,  192. 

Saphirinaj  characters  of  the  males  of, 
271. 

Siirhidiomis  melanonotus,  characters 
of  the  young,  465. 

Sars,  0.,  on  Pontoporeia  affiniSy 
266. 

Saiurnia  carptniy  attraction  of  males 
by  the  female,  252. 

■  /b,  difference  of  coloration  in  the 
■exes  oi,  316. 

i^alurniidcBf   coloration   of  the,   314, 

315. 
Savage,  Dr.,  on  the  fighting  of  the 

niiale  gorillas.  562 :  on  the  habits 

of  the  gorilla,  591. 


Savage  and  Wyman  on   tbe  polyga- 
mous habits  of  the  gorilla,  217. 

Sarages,  uniforroitj  of,  exaggerated, 
28 ;  long-sighted,  33  ;  rate  of  uh 
crease  among,  usuallj  small,  45; 
retention  of  the  prehensile  power 
of  the  feet  by,  52  ;  imitative  facnl* 
ties  of,  87;   129;   causes   of  low 
morality  of,  119;   tribes   of,  sup- 
planting  one   another,    128 ;    im- 
provements   in    the    arts   among, 
144 ;   arts  of,  179 ;    fondness   of, 
for  rough   music,   380 ;    attention 
paid  by,   to  personal   appearance, 
574  ;  i*elation  of  the  sexes  among, 
591. 

Saviotti,  Dr.,  division  of  malar  bone, 
39. 

Saw-fly,  pugnacity  of  a  male,  291. 

Saw-flies,  projwrtions  of  the  sexes  in. 
254. 

Saxicola  rubicoia,  young  of,  487. 

Scalp,  motion  of  the,  13. 

Scent-glandi  in  snakes,  352. 

Schaaflliausen,  Prof.,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  posterior  molars  in 
different  races  of  man,  20  ;  on  the 
jaw  from  La  Naulette,  40 ;  on  the 
correlation  between  muscularity 
and  prominent  ^upra-orbital  ridges, 
44;  on  the  mastoid  processes  of 
man,  53 ;  on  modifications  of  the 
cranial  bone.s,  56  ;  on  human  sacri- 
fices, 144;  on  the  probable  speedy 
extermination  of  the  anthropomor- 
phous apes,  156 ;  on  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  181 ;  on 
the  eflects  of  use  and  disuse  of 
parts,  197 ;  on  the  superciliary 
ridge  in  man,  556 ;  on  the  aL- 
sence  of  race-differences  in  the  in- 
fant skull  in  man,  557 ;  on  ugliness, 
584. 

Schaum,  H.,  on  the  elyti'a  of  Dytisciis 
and  HydroporuSy  276. 

Schelvei*,  on  dragon-flics,  290. 

Schiodte,  on  the  stridulation  of  Hctc- 
rocerus,  302. 

Schlegel,  F.  von,  on  the  complexity  of 
the  languages  of  uncivilised  pe:r 
pies,  91. 

— ,  Prof.,  on  Tanysipt§ray  468. 

Schleicher,  Prof.,  on   the  origin    i 
language,  87 

Schomburgk,  Sir  R.,  on  the  pugnaciiT 
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of  the  male  musk-duck  of  Guiana, 
362 ;  on  the  courtship  of  Jiupicola 
crooea,  395. 

Scnoolcraft,  Mr.,  on  the  difficulty  of 
fashioning  stone  implenients,  49. 

S<-hweinfurth,  complexion  of  negroes, 
556. 

Soiwna  aquihy  347. 

Sclater,  P.  L.,  on  modified  secondary 
wing-feathers  in  the  males  oi  Pipra^ 
378 ;  on  elongated  feathers  in 
nightjars,  384;  on  the  species  of 
CfiOsmorhynchuSy  385 ;  on  the  plu- 
mage of  Peiccanus  onocrotalus^ 
393  ;  on  the  plantain-caters,  460  ; 
on  the  sexes  and  youns:  *»f  Tadoma 
variegataj  479;  on  tlu-  colours  of 
Lemur  macaco j  537  ;  uu  tiie  stripes 
in  asses,  548. 

Soolccida,  absence  of  secondary  sexual 
characters  in,  260. 

Scolopax  frenatay  tail-feathers  of, 
377. 

— —  gaiUnagOf  drumming  of,  376. 

•'^—  jatensis,  tail-feathers  of,  377. 

— ^  major,  assemblies  of,  405. 

-  Wilsoniif  sound  produced  by, 
377. 

Soolytus,  stridulation  of,  302. 

Scoter-duck,  black,  sexual  difference 
in  coloration  of  the,  491 ;  bright 
beak  of  male,  491. 

Scott,  Dr.,  on  idiots  smelling  their 
food,  36. 

,  J.,  on  the  colour  of  the  beard 
in  man,  558. 

Scrope,  on  the  pugnacity  of  the  male 
salmon,  332;  on  the  battles  of 
stags,  501. 

Scudder,  S.  H.,  imitation  of  the 
stridulation  of  the  Orthoptera, 
283;  on  the  stridulation  of  the 
Acridiidse,  286 ;  on  a  Devonian  in- 
sect, 289 ;  on  stridulation,  566. 

St^.ulpture,  expression  of  the  ideal  of 
beauty  by,  581. 

S«>a-anemonies,  bright  colours  of,  260. 

fita-bear.  polygamous,  218. 

ScH-elephant,  male,  structure  of  the 
nose  of  the,  527  ;  polygamous,  218. 

Sea-lion,  polygamous,  218. 

Sell,  bladder-nose,  528. 

Seals,  their  sentinels  generally  fe- 
males, 100 ;  evidence  furnished  by, 
OL  cloMificatioo,  150;  polygamous 


habits  of,  218 ;  battles  of  uale, 
500;  canine  teeth  of  male,  502; 
sexual  di&rences,  515;  pairing  of, 
522 ;  sexual  peculiarities  of,  528 ; 
in  the  coloration  of,  534;  apprecia- 
tion of  music  by,  569. 

Sea-scorpion,  sexual  differences  is^ 
537. 

Season,  changes  of  colour  in  birds,  ia 
accordance  with  the,  390 ;  changes 
of  plumage  of  birds  in  relation  to, 
462. 

Seasons,  inheritance  at  corresponding, 
230. 

Sebituani,  African  chief,  trying  to 
alter  a  fashion,  575. 

Sebright  Bantam,  238. 

Secondary  sexual  charactera,  207 ; 
relations  of  jiolygamy  to,  217 ; 
transmitted  through  both  sexes, 
226  ;  gradation  of,  iu  birds,  430. 

Sedgwick,  W.,  on  hci'editary  tendency 
to  produce  twins,  45. 

Seemanu,  Dr.,  on  the  diiferent  appre- 
ciation of  music  byditi'erent  peoples, 
570;  on  the  eti'ects  of  music,  571. 

Seidlitz,  on  horns  of  reindeer,  506. 

SelaspUorus  ptatycerciis,  acuminate 
first  primary  of  the  male,  378. 

Selby,  P.  J.,  on  the  habits  of  the 
black  and  red  grouse,  219. 

Selection,  double,  225. 

of  male  by  female  birds,  40-4, 

421. 
-,  methodical,  of  Prussian  grena- 


diers, 29. 
— ,  sexual,  explanation  of,  209,  213. 
220;   influence  of,  on  the  colour- 
ing of  Lepidoptera,  321. 
-,  sexual  and  natural,  contrasted. 


226. 

Self-command,    habit    of,   inherited, 
115  ;  estimation  of,  118. 

Self-consciousnessj  in  animals,  83. 

Self-preservation,  instinct  of,  112. 

Self-sacrifice,  by  savages,   111;  esti- 
mation of,  118. 

Semilunar  fold,  17. 

SeinnopithecuSy  154 ;  long  hair  on  the 
heads  of  species  of,  150,  604. 

—  chrysomeiaSj   sexual    differences 
of  colour  in,  537. 

comatus,  ornamental  hair  on  the 


head  of,  549. 
—  frontaitis,  beard,  &c.,  of^  560. 
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Semnopithecus  nasica,  nose  of,  150. 

—  nemcBus,  colouring  of,  551. 
ruhicund'USf  ornamental  Itair  on 

the  head  of,  548. 
Senses,   inferiority  of  Europeans   to 

savages  in  the,  33. 
Sentinels,  among  animals,  100, 107. 
Serpents,  instinctively    dreaded    by 

apes  and  monkeys,  67,  71. 
Ssrranus,  hermaphroditism  in,  161. 
Sex,  inheritance  limited  by,  230. 
Sexes,  relative  proportions  of,  in  man, 

242,  558 ;  probable  relation  of  the, 

in  pnmeval  man,  591. 
Sexual   characters,   secondary,   207 ; 

relations    of   polygamy   to,    217 ; 

transmitted    through   both    sexes, 

226 ;  gradation  of,  in  birds,  430. 

and  natural  selection,  con- 
trasted, 226. 

characters,  effects  of  the  loss  of 

231 ;  limitation  of,  231. 

differences  in  man,  8. 

selection,   explanation  of,    209, 

213,  220;  influence  of,  on  the 
colouring  of  Lepidoptera,  319  ;  ob- 
jections to,  495  ;  action  of,  in  man- 
kind, 595. 

similarity,  255. 

Shaler,  Prof.,  sizes  of  sexes  in  whales, 
516. 

Sharks,  prehensile  organs  of  male, 
331. 

Sharpe,  Dr.,  Europeans  in  the  tropics, 
195. 

,  R.   B.,  on   Tanysiptera  sylvia, 

451 ;  on  Ceryle,  457 ;  on  the  young 
male  of  Dacelo  Gaudichaudi,  467. 

Shaw,  Mr.,  on  the  pugnacity  of  the 
male  salmon,  332. 

,  J.,  on  the  decorations  of  birds, 

382. 

Sheep,  danger-signals  of,  100  ;  sexual 
differences  in  the  horns  of,  230  ; 
horns  of,  235,  505 ;  domestic,  sexual 
differences  of,  late  developed,  237  ; 
numerical  proportion  of  the  sexes 
in,  246 ;  inheritance  of  horns  by 
one  sex,  505 ;  eff'ect  of  castration, 
506 ;  mode  of  fighting  of,  508 ; 
arched  foreheads  of  some,  532. 

Merino,  loss  of  horns  in  females 

of,  231 ;  horns  of,  235. 

Shells,  difference  in  form  of,  in  male 
and     female     Gasteropoda,     262 , 


beautiful    colours  and   shapes  ni, 
264. 

Shield-drake,  pairing  with  a  commoo 
duck,  414;  New  Zealand,  sexetaiid 
young  of,  479. 

Shooter,  J.,  on  the  Kaffirs,  579;  od 
the  marriage-customs  of  the  Ka£Bx% 
698.   . 
.Shrew-mice,  odour  of,  528. 

Shrike,  Drongo,  461. 

Shrikes,  characters  of  young,  465. 

Shuckard,  W.  £.,  on  sexual  differ- 
ences in  the  wings  of  Uymenopteray 
277. 

Shyness  of  adorned  male  birds,  403. 

Siagonium^  proportions  of  the  sexe* 
in,  253;  dimorphism  in  males  of, 
299. 

Siam,  proportion  of  male  and  female 
births  in,  245. 

Siamese,  general  beardlessness  of  the. 
560 ;  notions  of  beauty  of  the,  578 ; 
hairy  family  of,  601. 

Sidgwick,  H.,  on  morality  in  hy]K>- 
thetical  bee  community,  99;  our 
actions  not  entirely  directed  by 
pain  and  pleasure,  120. 

Siebold,  0.  T.  von,  on  the  proportion 
of  sexes  in  the  Apus,  255 ;  on  the 
auditory  apparatus  of  the  stridu- 
lant  Orthoptera,  283. 

Sight,  inheritance  of  long  and  short, 
33. 

Signal-cries'  of  monkeys,  87. 

Silk-moth,  proportion  of  the  sexes 
in,  250,  251;  Ailanthus,  Prof. 
Canestrini,  on  the  destruction  of 
its  larvae  by  wasps,  251 ;  difl'er- 
ence  of  size  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male cocoons  of  the,  278 ;  pairing 
of  the,  318. 

Simiada',  1 52 ;  their  origin  and  divi- 
sions, 165. 

Similarity,  sexual,  225. 

Singing  of  the  Cicadib  and  FnlgoridiOy 
281 ;  of  tree-frogs,  350 ;  of  birda, 
object  of  the,  368. 

Sirenia^  nakedness  of,  56. 

Sirex  juvencus,  292. 

Siricidse,  difference  of  the  sexee  m, 
292. 

Siskin,  394;  pairing  with  a  canarr, 
415. 

SitanOj  throat-pouch  of  the  males  of, 
355,  358. 
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Size,  relative,  of  the  sexes  of  insects, 
278. 

Skin,  movement  of  the,  13;  naked- 
ness of,  m  man,  56  ;  colour  0^  the, 
192. 

■  and  hair,  correlation  of  colour 
of,  197. 

Skull,  vai-iation  of,  in  man,  26 ; 
cubic  contents  of,  no  absolute  test 
of  intellect,  54;  Neanderthal,  ca- 
pacity of  the,  55  ;  causes  of  modi- 
fication of  the,  55;  difference  of, 
in  form  and  c^ipacity,  in  different 
races  of  men,  168;  variability  of 
the  shape  of  the,  174;  differences 
of,  in  the  sexes  in  man,  557 ;  arti- 
ficial modification  of  the  shape  of, 
575. 

Skunk,  odour  emitted  by  the,  528; 
white  tail  of,  protective,  543. 

Slavery,  prevalence  of,  117 ;  of  wo- 
men, 59s. 

Slaves,  difference  between  field  and 
house-slaves,  196. 

Sloth,  ornaments  of  male,  534. 

Smell,  sense  of,  in  man  and  animals, 
17. 

Smith,  Adam,  on  the  basis  of  sym- 
pathy, 106. 

•— ,  Sir  A ,  on  the  recognition  of 
women  by  male  Cynocep.'iad,  8  ;  on 
revenge  by  a  baboon,  69 ;  on  an 
instance  of  memory  in  a  baboon, 
74;  on  the  retention  of  their  colour 
by  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa,  193 ; 
on  the  polygamy  of  the  South 
African  antelopes,  217;  on  the 
polygamy  of  the  lion,  218;  on  the 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in  Kobus 
cUipsiprymnuSy  247  ;  on  Bucephalus 
aipensiSy  351 ;  on  South  African 
lizards,  358;  on  fighting  gnus, 
501 ;  on  the  horns  of  rhinoceroses, 
500 ;  on  the  fighting  of  lions,  521 ; 
on  rhe  colours  of  the  Cape  Eland, 
535;  on  the  colours  of  the  gnu, 
536;  on  Hottentot  notions  of 
beauty,  578;  disbelief  in  commu- 
nistic marriages,  588. 

,  F.,  on  the  Cympida  and  Ten- 

thredinidap»  254;  on  the  relative 
size  of  the  sexes  of  Aculeate  Hymen- 
optera,  279 ;  on  the  ditl'ercuce  be- 
tween the  sex«s  of  ants  and  bees, 
292;  on  the  stridulation  of  Trow 


aalmlosus,  303;  en  the  8ti*idalatioa 
of  Mononydius  pseudaoori^  305. 

SmynthurvLS  luteus,  courtship  of,  279. 

Snakes,  sexual  differences  of,  351 ; 
mental  powei*s  of,  352 ;  male,  ar- 
dency of,  352. 

<*  Snarling  muscles,'*  41. 

Snipe,  drumming  of  the,  376 ;  colo- 
ration of  the,  491. 

y  painted,   sexes   and  young  of, 

476. 
-,  solitary,  assemblies  of,  405. 


Snipes,  arrival  of  male  before  the 
female,  212;  pugnacity  of  male, 
362 ;  double  moult  in,  390. 

Snow-goose,  whiteness  of  the,  492. 

Social  animals,  affection  of,  for  each 
other,  102;  defence  of,  by  the 
males,  107. 

Sociability,  the  sense  of  duty  con- 
nected with,  98;  impulse  to,  in 
animals,  105;  manifestations  of, 
in  man,  108;  instinct  of,  iu  ani- 
mals, 109. 

Sociality,  probable,  of  pnmeval  men, 
62;  influence  of,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
128;  origin  of,  in  man,  129. 

Soldiers,  American,  measuiements  of, 
29. 

and   sailors,   difference   in   the 

proportions  of,  32. 

Soienostoina,  bright  colours  and  mar- 
supial sack  of  the  females  of, 
346. 

Song  of  male  birds  appreciated  by 
their  females,  92 ;  want  of,  in 
brilliant  plumaged  birds,  401 ;  of 
birds,  450. 

Sorex,  odour  of,  528. 

Sounds  admired  alike  by  man  and 
animals,  92;  proiluced  by  fishes, 
347 ;  produced  by  male  frogs  and 
toads,  350 ;  instrumentally  pro- 
duced by  birds,  376  et  seq. 

Spain,  decadence  of,  141 

Sparassus  smaragdulusy  difference  o5 
colour  in  the  sexes  of,  272. 

Sparrow,  pugnacity  of  the  male,  360 ; 
acquisition  of  the  Linnet's  song  by 
a,  370 ;  coloration  of  the,  473 ;  im- 
mature plumage  of  the,  466. 

i  white-crowned,  young  of  the, 

486. 

Sparrows,  house-  and  tree-,  455. 
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Sparrows,  new  mates  found  by,  408. 
,    sexes    and    young     of,    483; 
learning  to  sing,  570. 

Spat/iura  Uhderucoodij  388. 

Spawning  of  fishes,  34 1,  344. 

Spear,  used  before  dispersion  of  man, 
180. 

Species,  causes  of  tne  .idvanoement, 
of,  137 ;  distinctive  chaiacters  of, 
IGG;  or  races  of  man,  108;  steri- 
lity and  fertility  of,  when  crossed, 
170 ;  supposed,  of  man,  174 ;  gra- 
dation of,  175;  difficulty  of  defin- 
ing, 175 ;  representative,  of  birds, 
468:  of  birds,  comparative  differ- 
ences between  the  sexes  of  distinct, 
469. 

Spectrum  femoratum,  difference  of 
colour  in  the  sexes  of,  289. 

Speech,  connection  between  the  brain 
and  the  faculty  of,  88  ;  connection 
of  intonation  with  music,  570. 

"  Spel  "  of  the  black-cock,  375. 

Si)encer,  Herbert,  on  the  influence  of 
food  on  the  size  of  the  jaws,  33 ; 
on  the  dawn  of  intelligence,  67 ; 
on  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  spirit- 
ual agencies,  94;  on  the  origin  of 
the  moral  sense,  123 ;  on  music, 
571,  572. 

Spengel,  disagrees  with  explanation  of 
man's  hairlessness,  602. 

Sperm-whales,  battles  of  male,  500. 

Sphingidae,  coloration  of  the,  314 

Sphinx,  Humming-bird,  317. 

— ,  Mr.  Bates  on  the  caterpillar 
of  a,  325. 

moth,  musky  odour  of,  308. 

Spiders,  272 ;  }»a rental  feeling  in, 
106 ;  male,  more  active  than  female, 
221 ;  proportion  of  tlie  sexes  in,  254; 
secondary  sexual  characters  of,  272 ; 
courtship  of  male,  273 ;  attracted 
by  music,  273 ;  male,  small  size  of, 
273. 

Spilosoma  menthastri,  rejected  by 
turkeys,  316. 

Spine,  alteration  of,  to  suit  the  erect 
attitude  of  man,  53. 

Spirits,  fondness  of  monkeys  for,  7. 

Spiritual  agencies,  belief  in,  almost 
universal,  94. 

Spiza  cyanea  and  civis,  412, 

Spoonbill,  374 ;  Chinese,  change  of 
)>luuiage  ic,  461. 


Spots,  retained  throughout  groaps  ni 
birds,  427  ;  disappearance  of,  in 
adult  mammals,  546. 

Sprengel,  C.  K.,  on  the  sexuality  oi 
plants,  212. 

Spring-boc,  horns  of  the,  509. 

Sproat,  Mr.,  on  the  extinction  of 
savages  in  Vancouver  Island,  183; 
on  the  eradication  of  facial  hair  by 
the  natives  of  Vancouver  Island, 
580 ;  on  the  eradication  of  the 
beard  by  the  Indians  of  Vancouver 
Island,  603. 

Spurs,  occurrence  of,  in  female  fowls, 
227,  231  ;  development  of,  in 
various  species  of  Phasianidae,  235 ; 
of  Gallinaceous  birds,  362,  364; 
development  of,  in  female  Gal- 
linaceae,  449. 

StjuUla,  different  colours  of  the  sexes 
of  a  species  of,  271. 

Squirrels,  battles  of  male,  500;  Af- 
rican, sexual  difierences  in  the 
colouring  of,  534;  black,  540. 

Stag,  long  hairs  of  the  throat  of.  521 ; 
horns  of  the,  227,  229 ;  battles  of, 
501 ;  horns  of  the,  with  numerous 
branches,  510;  bellowing  of  the, 
526  ;  crest  of  the,  531. 

beetle,  numerical  proportion  of 

sexes  of,  253 ;  large  size  of  male, 
278 ;  weapons  of  the  male,  299. 

Stainton,  H.  T.,  on  the  numerical 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in  the 
smaller  moths,  251 ;  habits  of  Ela- 
chista  rufocirieiea,  252  ;  on  the 
coloration  of  moths,  315  ;  on  the 
rejection  of  Spilosoma  inenthastriy 
by  turkeys,  316;  on  the  sexes  of 
Agrotis  exclamationis,  316. 

Staley,  Bishop,  mortality  of  infant 
Maories,  187. 

Stallion,  mane  of  the,  521. 

Stallions,  two,  attacking  a  third,  101 ; 
fighting,  501 ;  small  canine  teeth 
of,  514, 

Stansbury,  Capt.,  observations  on 
pelicans,  102. 

Staphylinidae,  hornlike  processes  in 
male,  299. 

Starfishes,  parental  feeling  m,  106; 
bright  colours  of  some,  260. 

Stark,  Dr.,  on  the  death-rate  in  towns 
and  rural  districts,  138;  on  the 
influence  of  marriago  on  mortality, 
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139;  on   the   higher  mortality  of 
males  in  Scotland,  243. 

Starling,  American  field-,  jmgnacity  of 
male,  367. 

— — ,  red-winged,  selection  of  a  mate 
by  the  female,  416. 

Starlings,  three,  frequenting  the  same 
nest,  219,  409;  new  mates  found 
by,  408. 

iititues,  Greek,  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
&c.,  contrasted,  581. 

Stature,  dependence  of,  upon  local 
influences.  'M. 

Staudiuger,  Dr.,  on  breeding  Lepid- 
optera,  251;  his  list  of  Lepid- 
optera,  252. 

Staunton,  Sir  G.,  hatred  of  indecency 
a  modern  virtue,  1 19. 

Stealing  of  bright  objects  by  birds, 
413. 

Stebbing,  T.  R.,  on  the  nakedness  of 
the  human  body,  600. 

StemmatopuSy  528. 

Stendhal,  see  Bombet. 

Stenobothrus  prato>umj  stridulation, 
286. 

Stephen,  Mr.  L.,  on  the  difference  in 
the  minds  of  men  and  animals,  78; 
on  general  concepts  in  animals, 
89 ;  distinction  between  material 
and  formal  morality,  HI. 

Sterility,  general,  of  sole  daughters, 
135 ;  when  crossed,  a  distinctive 
character  of  species,  166 ;  under 
changed  conditions,  189,  191. 

Sterna^  seasonal  change  of  plumage  in, 
493. 

Stickle-back,  polygamous,  220 ;  male, 
courtship  of  the,  331 ;  male,  bril- 
liant colouring  of,  during  the  breed- 
ing season,  340 ;  nidification  of  the, 
345. 

Sticks  used  as  implements  and  wea- 
pons by  monkeys,  81. 

Sting  in  bees,  208. 

Stokes,  Capt.,  on  the  habits  of  the 
gieat  bower-bird,  381. 

Stoliczka,  Dr.,  on  colours  in  snakes, 
352. 

Stonechat,  young  of  the,  487. 

Stone  implements,  difficulty  of  making, 
49 ;  as  traces  of  extinct  tribes,  181. 

Stone.*;,  used  by  monkeys  for  breaking 
hard  fruits  and  as  missiles,  50 ; 
piles  of,  179. 


Stork,  black,  sexual  differences  in  the 
bronchi  of  the,  374 ;  red  beak  of 
the,  491. 

Storks,  491,  493 ;  sexual  difference 
in  the  colour  of  the  eyes  of,  425. 

Strange,    Mr.,   on   the   satin    bower 
bird,  381. 

Stretch,  Mr.,  on  the  nnmciical  pro- 
portion in  the  sexes  of  chicken.^, 
247. 

Strepsiceros  kudu,  horns  of,  512;  mar  ic- 
ings of,  543. 

Stridulation,  by  males  of  Theridion^ 
274 ;  of  the  6rthoj)tera  ami  Honio^)- 
tera  discussed,  289 ;  of  beetles, 
301. 

Stripes,  retained  throughout  groups 
of  birds,  427  ;  disappearance  of,  in 
adult  mammals,  546. 

Strix  fiammeay  408. 

Structure,  existence  of  unserviceable 
modifications  of,  61. 

Struggle  for  existence,  in  man,  142, 
146. 

Struthers,  Dr.,  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  supra-condyloid  foramen  in  the 
humerus  of  man,  21. 

Stamella  luclovicianay  pugnacity  of  the 
male,  367. 

Stumus  tnUgariSy  408. 

Sub-species,  175. 

Suffering,  in  strangers,  indifference  01 
savages  to,  117. 

Suicide,  137 ;  formerly  not  regarded 
as  a  crime,  117;  rarely  practised 
among  the  lowest  savages,  117. 

Suidae,  stripes  of  young,  464. 

Sulivan,  Sir  B.  J.,  on  speaking  of 
parrots,  85 ;  on  two  stallions  at- 
tacking a  third,  501. 

Sumatra,  compression  of  the  nose  by 
the  Malays  of,  583. 

Sumner,  Archb.,  man  alone  capable  of 
progressive  improvement,  79. 

Sun-birds,  nidification  of,  454. 

Superstitions,  144 ;  prevalence  of, 
122. 

Superstitious  customs,  96. 

Superciliary  ridge  in  man,  556,  558. 

Supernumerary  digits,  more  frequent 
in  men  than  in  women,  223 ;  in- 
heritance of,  232 ;  early  develop- 
ment of,  237. 

Stipra-condyloid  foramen  in  the  early 
progenitors  of  man,  160. 
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Suspicion,  prevalence  of,  among  ani- 
mals, 69. 

Swallow-tail  bntterHv,  312. 

Swallows  deserting  their  young,  108, 
113. 

Swan,  blnck,  wild,  trachea  of  the, 
374 ;  white  ycung  of,  482 ;  red  beak 
of  the,  491 ;  black-necked,  493. 

Swans,  491,  493;  young,  481. 

Swayslnnd,  Mj.,  on  the  arrival  of 
migratory  birds,  212. 

Swifts,  migration  of,  108. 

Swinhoe,  K.,  on  the  common  rat  in 
Formosa  and  China.  80  ;  behaviour 
of  lizards  when  caught,  355  ;  on 
the  sounds  produced  by  the  male 
hoopoe,  376  ;  on  Dicnirus  macro- 
cercus  and  the  spoonbill,  461 ;  on 
the  young  of  Ardeoia^  468 ;  on  the 
habits  of  TurniXf  476 ;  on  the 
habits  of  Khynchaca  hengalensis, 
470  ;  on  Orioles  breeding  in  imma- 
ture plumage,  484. 

Sylvia  atrkapilla^  young  of,  487. 

■  cinereay  aerial  love-dance  of  the 
male,  380 

Sympathy,  134  ;  among  animals,  102  ; 
its  supposed  basis,  106. 

Sympathies,  gradual  widening  of, 
123. 

Syngnathous  fishes,  abdominal  pouch 
in  male,  163. 

Sypheotides  auritus,  acuminated  pri- 
maries of  the  male,  378;  ear-tufts 
of,  384 


Tabanidae,  habits  of,  208. 

Tadoma  variegatay  sexes  and  young 
of,  479. 

vulpanser,  414. 

Tahitians,  145  ;  compression  of  the 
nose  by  the,  583. 

Tail,  rudimentary,  occurrence  of,  in 
man,  22  ;  convoluted  body  in  the 
extremity  of  the,  23  ;  absence  of, 
in  man  and  the  higher  apes,  58 ; 
variability  of,  in  species  of  Macacos 
and  in  baboons,  58  ;  presence  of,  in 
the  early  progenitors  of  man,  160 ; 
length  of,  in  pheasants,  445,  451, 
452  ;  difference  of  length  cf  the, 
in  the  two  sexes  of  birds,  451. 

Tait,  Lawson,  on   the   effects   of  na- 


tural selection  on  civilised  natioQa^ 
133. 

Tanager,  scarlet,  variation  in  the 
male,  424. 

Tanagra  astivOy  age  of  mat  ore  plu- 
mage'in,  483. 

rwira  424;  young  of,  487. 

2anais,  absence  of  mouth  in  the  males . 
of  some  species  of,  208  ;    relations 
of  the   sexes   in,  255;    dimorphic 
males  of  a  species  of,  265. 

Tankerville,  Karl,  on  the  battles  of 
wild  bulls,  501. 

Tanysipteraj  races  of,  determined  from 
adult  males,  468. 

Sylvia,  long  tail-feathers  of,  451. 

Taphrodercs  distortus^  enlarged  left 
mandible  of  the  male,  277. 

Tapirs,  longitudinal  stripes  of  young, 
464,  546. 

Tarsi,  dilatation  of  front,  in  male 
beetles,  275. 

Tarsius,  156.  ' 

Tasmania,  half-castes  killed  by  the 
natives  of,  170. 

Tasmanians,  extinction  of,  184. 

Taste,  in  the  Quadrumana,  541. 

Tattooing,  178  ;  universality  of,  574. 

Taylor,  G.,  on  Quiscalus  inajor^  248. 

Tea,  fondness  of  monkeys  for,  7. 

Tear-sacks,  of  Ruminants,  529. 

Teebay,  Mr.,  on  changes  of  plumage 
in  spangled  Hamburgh  fowls,  229. 

Teeth,  rudimentary  incisor,  in  jiumi- 
nant.s,  11  ;  posterior  molar,  in  man, 
20 ;  wisdom,  20 ;  diversity  of,  26  ; 
canine,  in  the  early  progenitors  ot 
man,  160;  canine,  of  male  ncam- 
mals,  502 ;  in  man,  reduced  by 
coJTelation,  562  ;  staining  of  the, 
574;  front,  knocked  out  or  file<l 
by  some  savages,  575. 

Tegetmeier,  Mr.,  on  the  transmission 
of  colours  in  pigeons  by  one  sox 
alone,  231 ;  numerical  proportion 
of  male  and  female  births  in  dogs, 
246  ;  on  '  the  abundance  of  male 
pigeons,  247 ;  on  the  wattles  of 
game-cocks,  403  ;  on  the  courtship 
of  fowls,  41 7 ;  on  the  ^oves  of  pigeons, 
418;  on  dyed  pigeons,  418;  blue 
dragon  pigeons,  446. 

Tembeta,  S.  American  ornament,  575. 

Temper,  in  dogs  and  horses,  inherited 
69. 
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Tench,  proportions  of  the  sexes  in  the 

249 ;    brightness   of  male,   during 

breeding  s*»ason,  340. 
Tenebrioniia,  striduhition  of,  302. 
Tennect,  Sir  J.  E.,  on   the  tusks  of 

the   Ceylon    Elephnnt,   507,   515; 

on  the  frequent  absence  of  beard  in 

the  natives  of  Ceylon,  560  ;  on  the 

Chinese   opinim  of  the   aspect  of 

the  Cingalese,  578. 
Tennyson,    A.,     on    the    control    of 

thought,  123. 
Tenth redinidce,    proportions    of    the 

sexes  in,   254;    lighting   habits  of 

male,  291 ;  di^erence  of  the  sexes 

in.  292. 
Tephrodomis,  young  of,  468. 
Terai,  in  India,  182. 
Tei-mites,  habits  of,  291. 
Terns,  white,  492 ;  and  black,  49S. 
— ,  seasonal  change  of  pi '.image  in, 

492. 
Terror,  common  action  of,  upon  the 

lower  animals  and  man,  69. 
Testudo  elegaiiSy  351. 

nigra,  351. 

Tctrao  cupido,  battles  of,  367  ;  sexual 

diiTcrence  in  the  vocal  organs   of, 

371. 
— — p/uxsuineituSy    dances    of,    380; 

duration  of  dances  of,  405. 
— —  scoticus  455,  465,  471. 

■  tetrixy  455,  465, 471 ;  pugnacity 
of  the  male,  363. 

■  umbellus,  pairing  of,  367  ;  battles 
of,  367  ;  drumming  of  the  male, 
375. 

— —  urogalloideSy  dances  of,  405. 

—  urogailuSj  pugnacity  of  the  male, 
363. 

I  urophasiantis,  inflation   of  the 

oesophagus  in  the  male,  372. 

Tliamnohia,  young  of,  468. 

ThauincUea  picta^  display  of  plumage 
by  the  male,  396. 

Thecla,  sexual  differences  of  colouring 
in  species  of,  310. 

■  rtt6»,  protective  colouring  of, 
312. 

Thecophora  fovea,  308. 
Theognis,  selection  in  mankind,  29. 
IfierkHotiy  stridulation   of  males  of, 
273. 

—  lineatum,  272. 

Thomisua  dtreus^   and   T,  floricoiena^ 


difference  of  colour  in  the  sexes  of, 
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Thonip.suu,  J.  H.,  on  the  b.ittles  of 

spenn-svhales,  500. 
,  W.,  on   the   colouring   of  the 

miiJe   char    during    the    bieoding 

season,  340 ;   on  the  pugnacity  of 

the   males  of   Gallinula   c'llorvpHs, 

360;  on  the  finding  of  new  mates 

by  magpie.s,  407 ;  on  the  lindiiig  of 

new  mates   by    Peregrine    falcons, 

408. 
Thorax,  j/rocesses  of,  in  male  beetles, 

295. 
Thorell,  T.,  on  the  proportion  of  the 

sexes  in  spiders,  255. 
Thornback,  ditference  in  the  teeth  of 

the  two  sexes  of  the,  334. 
Thoughts  control  of,  123. 
Thrush,   pairing    with    a    blackbird, 

414 ;    colours   and    nidification   of 

the,  455. 
Thrushes,  characters  of  young,  455, 

464. 
Thug,  remorse  of  .n,  117. 
Tiiumb,  absence  of,  in  Ateles  and  Hy" 

lobatcs,  51. 
Thury,  M.,  on  the  numencal  propor- 
tion   of  male   and    female    births 

anion jj  the  Jews,  243. 
Thylaciuus,  j>ossession  of  the  marsupial 

sack  l»y  the  male,  161 
Thysannra,  279. 
Tibia,  dilated,  of  the  male  Crabo  cri- 

brariu^;  276. 
ami  femur,    proportions  of,    in 

the  Aymara  Indians,  34. 
Tierra   del    Fuego,  marriage-customs 

of,  598. 
Tiger,  colours  and  markings  of  the, 

545. 
Tigers,  depopulation  of  districts  by,  in 

India,  46. 
Tillus  clongatus,  difference  of  colon? 

in  the  sexes  of,  294. 
Timidity,  variability  of,  in  the  same 

species,  69. 
Tmeina,  proportion  of  the  sexes  in, 

250. 
Tipula,  pugnacity  of  male,  280. 
Tits,   sexual   difi'erence  of  colour  in, 

458. 
Toads,  349;  male,  treatment  of  ova 

by  some,  163 ;  male,  ready  to  breed 

before  the  female,  212. 
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Todas,  infanticide  and  proportion  of 
sexes,  255;  practise  iKiiyandry, 
593 ;  choice  of  husbands  amongst, 
593. 

Toe,  great,  condition  of,  in  the  haman 
embryo,  11. 

Tomicus  villosus  propoi*tion  of  the 
sexes  in,  253. 

Tomtit,  blue,  sexual  difference  of  co- 
lour in  the,  458. 

Tonga  IslniKis,  bcnrdles9ness  of  the 
natives  of,  560,  581. 

Tooke,  Home,  on  language,  86. 

Tools,  tiint,  145;  used  by  monkeys, 
81 ;  use  of,  48. 

Topknots  in  birds,  384. 

Tortoise,  voice  of  the  male,  567, 

Tortures,  submitted  to  by  American 
savages,  118. 

TotanuSy  double  moult  in,  390. 

Toucans,  colours  and  uidiHcation  of 
the,  455;  beaks  and  ceres  of  the, 
491. 

Towns,  residence  in,  a  cause  of  dimi- 
nished stature,  31. 

Toynbee,  J.,  on  the  external  shell  of 
the  ear  in  man,  14. 

Trachea,  convoluted  and  imbedded  in 
the  sternum,  in  some  birds,  374 ; 
structure  of  the,  in  R'n/nc/ura^  476. 

Trades,  affecting  the  form  of  the 
skull,  56. 

TratjelaphuSy  sexual  differences  of 
colour  in,  535. 

— —  scnptus,  dorsal  crest  of,  530 ; 
markings  of,  543,  544. 

Tragopan,  220;  swelling  of  the  wat- 
tles of  the  male,  during  courtship, 
383;  display  of  plumage  by  the 
male,  397 ;  mai  kmgs  of  the  sexes 
of  the,  428. 
Tragops  dispar,  sexual  difference  in 
the  colour  of,  351. 

Training,  effect  of,  on  the  mental 
difference  between  the  sexes  of 
man,  565. 

Tiansfer  of  male  characters  to  female 
birds,  470. 

Transmission,  equal,  of  ornamental 
characters,  to  both  sexes  in  mam- 
mals, 542. 

Traps,  avoidance  of,  by  animals,  80 ; 

use  of,  48. 
Treachery,  to  comrades  avoidance  of, 
by  savages,  1 1 1 
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Tremex  oolumbtB,  292. 

Tiibes,  extinct,  128;  extinction  of, 
182. 

TrichitUf  difference  of  colour  in  the 
sexes  of  a  species  of,  294. 

Tn'gla,  347. 

Trimen,  R.,  on  the  proportion  of  (he 
sexes  in  South  African  butterfliei. 
250 ;  on  the  attraction  of  males  by 
the  female  of  Lasiocainpa  quercu.\ 
252;  on  Pneumoi-a,  288;  on  dif- 
ference of  colour  in  the  sexes  of 
beetles,  294;  on  moths  brilliantly 
coloured  beneath,  315 ;  on  mimicry 
in  butterflies,  325;  on  Gymniaa 
fsiSf  and  on  the  ocellated  spots  of 
Lepidoptera,  428 ;  on  Ci/llo  Ledu 
429. 

Trini/a,  sexes  and  young  of,  435. 
■  cornnta,  391. 

Triphcsn'ty  coloration  of  the  specien 
of,  313. 

Tristram,  H.  B.,  on  unheal tny  dis- 
tricts in  North  Africa,  194;  on 
the  habits  of  the  chaffinch  in  Palejt- 
tine,  248;  on  the  birds  of  the 
Sahara,  456 ;  on  the  animals  in- 
habiting the  Sahara,  489. 

Triton  crustaUs^  348. 

palinipe.%  'HS. 

pnnctxtus^  348. 

Troglodyte  skulls,  greater  than  those 
of  modern  Frenchmen,  55. 

Troijlodjtes  vu'tinrL%  473. 

Trogons,  colours  and  nidiBcation  of 
the,  455,  4.56. 

Tropic-birds,  white  only  when  mature, 
492. 

Tropics,  freshwater  fishes  of  the. 
343. 

Trout,  proportion  of  the  sexes  in, 
249 ;  male,  pugnacity  of  the,  332. 

Trox  sabtilosuSy  stridulation  of,  r.O'S. 

Truth,  not  rare  between  members  of 
the  same  tribe,  118;  more  highly 
appreciated  by  certain  tribes,  122. 

Tulloch,  Major,  on  the  immunity  of 
the  negro  from  certain  fevers,  193. 

Tumbler,  almond,  change  of  plumage 
in  the,  238. 

Turdus  meruln,  455  ;  young  of,  487 

migraton'itSy  464. 

musicuSj  455. 

poiyglottus,  young  of,  4i»7. 

torquatusy  455 
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Turkey,  wild,  pugnacity  of  young 
male,  366 ;  wild,  notes  of  the,  375 ; 
swelling  of  the  wattles  of  the  male, 
C83 ;  variety  of,  with  a  top-knot, 
384;  recognition  of  a  dog  by  a,  412  ; 
male,  wild,  acceptable  to  domesti- 
cated females,  418 ;  wild,  first  ad- 
vances made  by  older  females,  419 ; 
wild,  breast-tuft  of  bristles  of  the, 
461. 

lurkey-cock,  scraping  of  the  wings 
of,  upon  the  ground,  375 ;  wild, 
display  of  plumage  by,  394 ;  fight- 
ing habits  of,  404. 

Furner,  Prof.  W.,  on  muscular  fasci- 
culi in  man  referable  to  the  pan- 
nicuius  carnosus,  13;  on  the  occur- 
rence of  the  supra-condy  loid  foramen 
in  the  human  humerus,  21 ;  on 
muscles  attached  to  the  coccyx  in 
man,  22 ;  on  the  filum  terminale  in 
man,  23  ;  on  the  variability  of  the 
muscles,  26 ;  on  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  human  uterus,  39  ;  on  the 
development  of  the  mammary 
glands,  162;  on  male  fishes  hatch- 
ing ova  in  their  mouths,  163,  345; 
on  the  external  perpendicular  fissure 
of  the  brain,  200 ;  on  the  bridging 
convolutions  in  the  brain  of  a  chim- 
panzee, 201. 

Tumix,  sexes  of  some  species  of,  475 ; 
480. 

Turtle-dove,  cooing  of  the,  374. 

Tuttle,  H.,  on  the  number  of  species 
of  man,  174. 

Tylor,  E.  B.,  on  emotional  cries,  ges- 
tures, &n.,  of  man,  85;  on  the 
origin  of  the  belief  in  spiritual 
agencies,  94 ;  remoi-se  for  violation 
of  tribal  usage  in  marrying,  115; 
on  the  primitive  barbarism  of 
civilised  nations^  143  ;  on  the  origin 
of  counting,  144;  inventions  of 
savages,  145  ;  on  resemblances,  of 
the  mental  characters  indifferent 
races  of  man,  178. 

Type  of  structure,  prevalence  of,  164. 

TyphcDUSy  stridulating  organs  of,  301 ; 
stridulation  of,  303. 

lyrajiga  cestiva,  462. 

Twins,  tendency  to  produce,  here- 
ditary, 45. 

Twite,  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  *^e, 
248. 


U. 

Ugliness,  said  to  consist  in  an  approach 
to  the  lower  animals,  584 

Umbrella-bird,  373, 

Umb/'inay  sounds  produced  by,  347. 

United  States,  rate  of  increase  in,  44  j 
influence  of  natural  selection  oh 
the  progress  of,  142 ;  change  under- 
gone by  Europeans  in  the,  196. 

Upupa  epopsy  sounds  produced  by  the 
male,  378. 

Uraniidae,  coloration  of  the,  314. 

(Tria  tt'oile,  variety  of  (=  U,  lacrv* 
inans),  424, 

Urodela,  348. 

Urosticte  Benjamini,  sexual  differenceb 
in,  442. 

Use  and  disuse  of  parts,  effects  of,  32  . 
influence  of,  on  the  races  of  man, 
197. 

Uterus,  reversion  in  the,  38  ;  more  or 
less  divided,  in  the  human  subject, 
38,  43  ;  double,  in  the  early  pro- 
genitors of  man,  161. 

V. 

Vaccination,  influence  of,  134. 

Vancouver  Island,  Mr.  Sproat  on  the 
savages  of,  183  ;  natives  of,  eradi- 
cation of  facial  hair  by  the,  580. 

Vanellus  cristaiits,  wing  tubercles  of 
the  male,  366. 

Vanesscc,  308 ;  resemblance  of  lower 
surface  of,  to  bark  of  trees,  311. 

Vaiiability,  causes  of,  28;  in  man, 
analogous  to  that  in  the  lower 
animals,  29 ;  of  the  races  of  man, 
174;  greater  in  men  thau  in 
women,  223 ;  period  of,  relation  of 
the,  to  sexual  selection,  240 ;  of 
birds,  422 ;  of  secondary  sexual 
characters  in  man,  559. 

Variation,  laws  of,  29;  correlate*!, 
43;  in  man,  146;  analogous,  l.'^'i* 
analogous,  in  plumage  of  bii*do,  385 

Variations,  spontaneous,  44. 

Varieties,  absence  of,  between  two 
species,  evidence  of  their  distinct- 
ness, 167, 

Variety,  an  object  in  nature,  493. 

Variola,  communicable  between  mao 
and  the  lower  animals,  7. 
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^Taar^,  haman  bones  from,  22. 

V«ddahs,  monugamouji  habits  of,  591. 

Vcitch,  Mr.,  on  the  aversion  of 
Japanese  ladies  to  whiskers,  581. 

Vengeance,  instinct  of,  113. 

Venus  Erycina,  priestesses  of,  5S7. 

Vermes,  264-. 

Vermiform  appendage,  21. 

VeiTcaux,  M.,  on  the  attraction  cf 
numerous  males  by  the  female  of 
an  Australian  BombyXy  252. 

Vertebra;,  caudal,  number  of,  in 
niaca<|ues  nud  baboons,  58 ;  of 
monkeys,  partly  imbedded  in  the 
body,  59. 

Vertebi*ata,  330;  common  origin  of 
the,  158 ;  most  ancient  progenitors 
of,  161 ;  origin  of  the  voice  in  air- 
breathing,  567. 

Vesicula  prostaticaj  the  homologue  of 
the  uterus,  24,  161. 

VibrissjB,  represented  by  long  hairs 
in  the  eyebrows,  19. 

Vidua,  403,  462. 

'  axUlari^y  219. 

Villerme,  M.,  on  the  influence  of 
plenty  upon  stature,  31. 

Vinson,  Aug.,  courtship  of  male 
spider,  273 ;  on  tlie  male  of  Epeira 
nigra^  273. 

Vipor,  difiercnce  of  the  sexes  in  the, 
351. 

Vircy,  on  the  number  of  species  of 
man,  174. 

Virtues,  originally  social  only,  116; 
gradual  appreciation  of,  131. 

Viscera,  variability  of,  in  man,  27. 

Vlacovich,  Prof.,  on  the  ischio-pubic 
muscle,  41. 

Vocal  music  of  birds,  368. 

«  organs  of  man,  87 ;  of  birds,  90, 

450;  of  frogs,  350;  of  the  Inses- 
sores,  370;  difference  of,  in  the 
sexes  of  birds,  371  primarily  used 
in  relation  to  the  propagation  of 
the  species,  566. 

V«gt,  Karl,  on  the  origin  of  species,  1 ; 
on  the  origin  of  man,  3;  on  the 
semilunar  fold  in  man,  17 ;  on  mi- 
crocephalous idiots,  35 ;  en  the  imi- 
tative faculties  of  microcephalous 
idiots,  87;  on  skulls  from  Brazilian 
caves,  168 ;  on  the  evolution  of  the 
races  of  man,  177 ;  on  the  formation 
of  the  skull  in  women,  557 ;  on  the 


Ainos  and  negroes,  560 ;  on  the  in- 
creased cranial  difi'erence  of  thfl 
sexes  in  man  with  race  development, 
566 ;  on  the  obliquity  of  the  eye  in 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  578. 

Voice  in  mammals,  525 ;  in  monkeys 
and  man,  558 ;  in  man,  566 ;  origin 
of,  in  air-breathing  vertebrates,  567. 

Von  Baer,  definition  of  advanoemtai 
in  the  organic  scale,  164. 

Volpian,  Prof.,  on  the  resemblaaoe 
between  the  brains  of  man  and  of. 
the  higher  apes,  6. 

Vultures,  selection  of  a  mate  by  the 
female,  416 ;  colours  of,  493 


Waders,  young  of,  486. 

Wagner,  R.,  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
diastema  in  a  Kaffir  skull,  40 ;  on 
the  bronchi  of  the  black  stork,  374. 

Wagtail,  Ray*s,  arrival  of  the  male 
before  the  female,  212. 

Wagtails,  Indian,  young  of,  468. 

Waist,  proportions  of,  in  soldiers  and 
sailors,  32. 

Waitz,  Prof,  on  the  number  of  spe- 
cies of  mau,  174;  on  the  liability 
of  negroes  to  tropical  fevers  after 
residence  in  a  cold  climate,  194; 
on  the  colour  of  Australian  infants, 
558;  on  the  beardlessness  of 
negroes,  560;  on  the  fondness  of 
mankind  for  ornaments,  573;  on 
negro  ideas  of  female  beauty,  579 ; 
on  J  a  van  and  Cochin  Chinese  ideas 
of  beauty,  580. 

Walckenaer  and  Gervais,  spider  at- 
tracted by  music,  273 ;  on  the  Myri- 
apoda,  274. 

Waldeyer,  M ,  on  the  hermaphroditism 
of  the  vertebrate  embryo,  161. 

Wales,  North,  numerical  proportion  ot 
male  and  female  births  in,  242. 

Walker,  Alex.,  on  the  large  size  of  the 
hands  of  labourers'  children,  33. 

,  F.,  on  sexual  differences  in 

the  diptera,  280. 

Wallace,  Dr.  A.,  on  the  prehensile 
use  of  the  tarsi  in  male  mcths,  209 ; 
on  the  rearing  of  the  AUanthui 
silkmoth,  251 ;  on  breeding  Lepi- 
doptera,  251 ;  proportion  of  sexes  ol 
Bombyx  cyntkia,  B,  ycanamai\  and 
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B.  Pernyi  reared  by,  253;  on  the 
development  of  Bombyx  cynthia 
and  B,  yamamai,  278 ;  on  the  pair- 
ing  of  Bombyx  cynthia,  318. 
Wallace,  A.  K.,  on  the  origin  of 
man,  3 ;  on  the  power  of  imital  ion 
in  man,  68 ;  on  the  use  of  missiles 
by  the  orang,  82 ;  on  the  varying 
appreciation  of  truth  among  diiTer- 
ent  tribes,  122;  on  the  limits  of 
natural  selection  in  man,  49,  127 ; 
on  the  occurrence  of  remorse  amoiig 
savages,  131 ;  on  the  effects  of 
natural  selection  on  civilised  na- 
tions, 183;  on  the  use  of  the  con- 
vergence of  the  hair  at  the  elbow  in 
the  oi*ang,  151 ;  on  the  contrast  in 
the  characters  of  the  Malays  and 
Papuans,  168;  on  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  the  Papuans  and 
Malays,  1G9;  on  the  birds  of  para- 
dise, 219 ;  on  the  sexes  of  Omithop' 
tera  Crcosus,  250 ;  on  protective  re- 
semblances, 261  ;  on  the  relative  sizes 
of  the  sexes  of  insects,  278 ;  on  7iYa- 
pfwinyUiy  280 ;  on  the  pugnacity  of 
the  males  of  Leptorhynchus  amjus- 
tatuSy  299 ;  on  sounds  produced  by 
U'lchints  lungimanuSy  304;  on  the 
( olours  of  Diadema,  309 ;  on  KaU 
lima,  311 ;  on  the  protective  colour- 
ing of  moths,  313 ;  on  bright  colora- 
ratiou  as  protective  in  butterflies, 
314;  on  variability  in  the  Papi- 
lionido!,  320;  on  male  and  female 
butterflies  inhabiting  diflerent  sta- 
tions, 321 ;  oti  the  protective  nature 
of  the  dull  colouring  of  female  but- 
terflies, 321,  322,  325 ;  on  mimicry 
In  butterflies,  324 ;  on  the  bright 
colours  of  caterpillars,  325;  on 
bri^litly-coloured  flshes  frequenting 
reefs,  343;  on  the  coral  snakes,  353 ; 
on  Paradisea  apoda,  385;  on  the 
display  of  plumage  by  male  birds 
of  paradise,  395;  on  assemblies  of 
binls  of  paradise,  405;  on  the  in- 
stability of  the  ocellated  bpots  in 
Jllpparchia  Janira,  428;  on  sexually 
,limited  inheritance,  444;  on  the 
sexual  coloration  of  biixis,  452, 472, 
473,  475,  480;  on  the  relation  be- 
tween the  colours  and  nidiflcation 
of  birds,  452,  455 ;  on  the  colora- 
tici  of  the  Cotingidc,  460;  on  the 


females  of  Paradisea  apoda  and 
papuanOy  470;  on  the  incubation 
of  the  cassowary,  478 ;  on  protective 
coloration  in  birds,  489;  on  the 
Babirusa,  519;  on  the  markings  of 
the  tiger,  545 ;  on  the  beards  of  the 
Papuans,  560;  on  the  hair  of  the 
Papuans,  575;  on  the  distribution 
of  hair  on  the  humau  body,  600. 

Walrus,  development  of  the  nicti- 
tating membrane  in  the,  17 ;  tusks 
of  the,  502,  507 ;  use  of  the  tusks 
by  the.  513. 

Walsh,  B,  D.,  on  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes'  in  Papilio  TumiiSy  250 ; 
on  the  Cynipidae  and  Cecidomyidre, 
254;  on  the  jaws  of  Ammophila, 
275;  on  Corydalis  com>itu8y  275; 
on  the  prehensile  organs  of  male 
insects,  275;  on  the  antennae  of 
Penthe,  275 ;  on  the  caudal  appen- 
dages of  dragon-flies,  276 ;  on  Platy^ 
phyllum  cone  rvum,  286 ;  on  the  sexes 
of  the  Ephemeridae,  289;  on  the 
diflerence  of  colour  in  the  sexes  of 
Spectrum  femoratum,  289 ;  on  sexes 
of  dragon-flies,  290;  on  the  differ- 
ence of  the  sexes  iu  the  Ichneu- 
monidae,  292 ;  on  the  sexes  of  OrsO" 
dacna  atra,  294;  on  the  variation 
of  the  horns  of  the  male  Phanceus 
camifexy  297 ;  on  the  coloration  of 
the  species  of  AnthochwiSy  312. 

Wapiti,  battles  of,  501 ;  traces  of 
horns  in  the  female,  504;  attacking 
a  man,  51 1 ;  crest  of  the  male,  531 ; 
sexual  diflerence  in  the  colour  of 
the,  536. 

Warbler,  hedge-,  473 ;  young  of  the, 
481. 

Warblers,  superb,  nidiflcation  of,  454. 

Wariness,  acquired  by  animals,  80. 

Warington,  K.,  on  the  habits  of  the 
stick le-backs,  331,  345 ;  on  the 
brilliant  colours  of  the  male 
stickle-back  during  the  breeding 
season,  340. 

Wart-hog,  tusks  and  pads  of  the,  519. 

Watchmakers,  short-sighted,  33. 

Wnterheu,  360. 

Waterhouse,  C.  0.,  on  blind  beetles, 
294 ;  on  diflerence  of  colour  in 
the  sexes  of  beetles,  294. 

,  G.  R.,  on  the  voice  of  ffyhbatea 

agilis^  567. 
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Water-ouzel,  455;  autumn  song  of 
the,  370. 

Waterton,  C,  on  the  Bell-oird,  389  ; 
on  the  pairing  of  a  Canada  goose 
with  a  Bernicle  gandefj  414;  on 
hares  fighting,  500. 

Wattles,  disndvautageous  to  male 
birds  in  fighting,  404. 

Weale,  J.  Mansel,  on  a  South  African 
caterpillar,  325. 

Wealth,  influence  of,  134. 

Weapons,  used  by  man,  48 ;  employed 
by  monkeys,  81 ;  otfeiisive,  of  males, 
210;  of  mammals,  501  et  seq. 

Weaver-bird,  370. 

Wearer-birds,  rattling  of  the  wings 
of,  375 ;  assemblies  of,  405. 

Webb,  Dr.,  ou  the  wisdom  teeth,  20. 

Wedderburn,  Mr.,  assembly  of  black 
game,  407. 

Wedgwood,  Hensleigh,  on  the  origin 
of  language,  87. 

Weevils,  sexual  ditterencein  length  of 
snout  in  some,  208. 

Weir,  Harrison,  on  the  numerical 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in  pigs  and 
rabbits,  247  ;  on  the  sexes  of  young 
pigeons,  247  ;  on  the  songs  of  birds, 
368;  on  pigeons,  411;  on  the  dis- 
like of  blue  pigeons  to  other  co- 
loured varieties,  417  ;  on  the  de- 
sertion of  their  mates  by  female 
pigeons,  418. 

■  ,  J.  Jenner,  on  the  nightingale 
and  blackcap,  212  ;  on  the  relative 
sexual  maturity  of  male  birds,  213  ; 
on  female  pigeons  deserting  a  feeblo 
mate,  214;  on  three  starlings  fre- 
quenting the  same  nest,  219  ;  on 
the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  Ma- 
chetes  pu'jnax  and  other  birds,  247, 
248 ;  on  the  coloration  of  the  Tn- 
pliccnoe^  313;  on  the  rejection  of 
certain  caterpillars  by  birds,  326  ; 
on  sexual  diflerences  of  the  beak  in 
the  goldfinch,  360 ;  on  a  piping 
bullfinch,  369  ;  on  the  object  of  the 
nightingale's  song,  368 ;  on  song- 
birds, 369 ;  on  the  pugnacity  of 
male  fine-plumaged  birds,  400  ;  on 
the  eourtsliip  of  birds,  401  ;  on  the 
finding  of  new  mates  by  Peregrine- 
falcons  and  Kestrels,  408 ;  on  the 
ballHnch  and  starling,  408  ;  on  the 
cause  of  birds  remaining  unpaired, 


409  ;  on  starlings  and  parrots  liring 
in  triplets,  409 ;  on  recognition  of 
colour  by  birds,  411  ;  on  hybrid 
birds,  414 ;  on  the  selection  of  a 
greenfinch  by  a  female  canary,  415 ; 
Dn  a  case  of  rivalry  of  female  bull- 
finches, 420 ;  on  the  maturity  of 
the  golden-pheasant,  483. 

Weisbach,  Dr.,  measurement  of  mea 
of  diDerent  races,  167  ;  on  the 
greater  variability' of  men  than  of 
women,  223 ;  on  the  relative  pro- 
)ycrtions  of  the  body  in  the  sexes  of 
different  races  of  man,  559. 

Weismann,  Prof.,  colours  of  Lycasnas^ 
312. 

Welcker,  M.,  on  brachycephaly  and 
dolichocephaly,  56 ;  on  sexual  dif- 
ferences in  the  skull  in  man,  557. 

Wells,  Dr.,  on  the  immunity  of  co- 
loured races  from  certain  poisons, 
193. 

Westring,  on  the  stridulation  of  males 
of  Theridion,  273;  on  the  stridu- 
lation of  Reduvius  personatuSy  281 ; 
on  the  stridulation  of  beetles,  302  ; 
on  the  stridulation  of  Omahplia 
brunneay  303 ;  on  the  striduiating 
organs  of  the  Coieoptera,  304 ; 
on  sounds  produced  by  Cychras, 
304. 

Westropp,  H.  M.,  on  reason  in  a  bear, 
76 ;  on  the  prevalence  of  certain 
forms  of  ornamentation,  179. 

Westwood,  J.  0.,  on  the  classification 
of  the  Hyraenoptera,  148 ;  on  the 
Culicidse  and  Tabanido;,  208  ;  on  a 
Hymenopterous  parasite  with  a 
sedentary  male,  221;  on  the  pro- 
portions of  the  sexes  in  Lwxinus 
cercus  and  Siajoniumy  253 ;  ou  the 
absence  of  ocelli  in  female  mu- 
tillidjB,  274 ;  on  the  jaws  of  Am- 
mophilay  275 ;  on  the  copulation  of 
insects  of  distinct  species,  275  ;  on 
the  male  of  Crabro  cribtxcriusy  270 
on  the  pugnacity  of  male  'JipvUcB, 
280  ;  on  the  stridulation  of  Pirutea 
stridulus,  281 ;  on  the  Cicadae,  281 ; 
on  the  striduiating  organs  of  the 
crickets,  284 ;  on  Ephippiger  rttium, 
284,  288;  on  PneunvtrCy  287;  on 
the  pugnacity  of  the  Mantides,  289 ; 
on  Plati/blemnus,  289  ;  on  difference 
in  ths  sexes  of  the  Agrionids,  290 ; 
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on  the  pugnacity  of  the  males  of  a 
ppedes  of  Tenthredina^,  291 ;  on 
the  pugnacity  of  the  male  stag- 
beetle,  299 ;  on  Bledius  taurus  and 
'iiagonium,  299;  on  lamellicorn 
beetles,  3D1  ;  on  the  coloration  of 
lAtJiosia^  314. 

Whale,  Sperm-,  battles  of  male,  500. 

\7  hales,  nakedness  of,  56. 

Whately,  Archb.,  language  not  pp- 
culiar  to  man,-  84 ;  on  the  primitive 
civilisation  of  man,  148. 

Whewell,  Prof.,  on  maternal  affection, 
70. 

Whiskers,  in  monkeys,  150. 

White,  F.  15.,  loise  produced  by  IliftC' 
phita,  308. 

,  Gilbert,  on  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in  the  partridge,  248  ;  on 
the  house-cricket,  283  ;  on  the  ob- 
ject of  the  song  of  birds,  369 ;  on 
the  finding  of  new  mates  by  white 
owls,  408  ;  on  spring  coveys  of  male 
partridges,  409. 

Whiteness,  a  sexual  ornament  in 
some  birds,  494;  of  mammals  in- 
habiting snowy  countries,  542. 

White-jthroat,  aerial  love-dance  of  the 
male,  380. 

Whitney,  Prof.,  on  the  development 
of  language,  86 ;  language  not  in- 
dispensable for  thought,  88. 

Widow-bird,  polygamous,  219  ;  breed- 
ing plumage  of  the  male,  392, 
403  ;  female,  rejecting  the  un- 
adorned male,  419. 

Widows  and  widowers,  mortality  of, 
140. 

Wigeon,  pairing  with  a  pintail  duck, 
414. 

Wilckens,  Dr.,  on  the  modiBcation  of 
domestic  animals  in  mountainous 
regions,  35 ;  on  a  numerical  re- 
lation between  the  hairs  and  excre- 
tory pores  in  sheep,  198. 

Wilder,  Dr.  Burt,  on  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  supernumerary  digits  in 
men  than  in  women,  223. 

Williams,  on  the  marriage-customs  ot 
the  Fijians,  599. 

Wilson,  Dr.,  on  the  conical  heads  of 
the  natives  of  North-Western  Ame- 
ric^i,  583;  on  the  Kijians,  583;  on 
the  persistence  of  the  fashion  of 
ouinpressing  the  skull,  584. 


Wing-spurs,  449. 

Wings,  differences  of,  in  the  two  sexes 
of  butterflies  and  Hymenoptera, 
277 ;  play  of,  in  the  courtship  or 
birds,  401. 

Winter,  change  of  colour  of  mam- 
mals in,  542. 

Witchcraft,  96. 

Wives,  traces  cf  4he  forcible  captuic 
of,  144. 

Wolf,  winter  change  of  the,  542. 

Wolff,  on  the  variability  of  the  Vi8« 
cera  in  man,  27. 

WoUaston,  T.  V.,  on  Eurygnathus, 
277 ;  on  musical  Curculionidse,  301 , 
on  the  stTidulation  of  Acalles,  306. 

Wolves  learning  to  bark  from  dogs, 
73  ;  hunting  in  packs,  101. 

,  black,  540. 

Wombat,  black  varieties  of  the,  bS9. 

Women  distinguished  from  men  by 
male  monkeys,  8 ;  preponderance  of, 
in  numbers,  244;  selection  of,  for 
beauty,  397  ;  effects  of  selection 
of,  in  accordance  with  differen'^ 
standards  of  beauty,  584 ;  practice 
of  capturing,  589,  592;  early  be- 
trothals and  slavery  ot^  593 ;  free* 
dom  of  selection  by,  in  savage 
tribes,  598. 

Wonder,  manifestations  of,  by  ani- 
mals, 71. 

Wonfor,  Mr.,  on  sexual  peculiarities 
in  the  wings  of  butterflies,  277. 

Wood,  J.,  on  muscular  variations  in 
man,  26,  41,  43;  on  the  greatex 
variability  of  the  muscles  in  men 
than  in  women,  223. 

,  T.  W.,  on  the  colouring  of  the 

orange-tip  butterfly,  313 ;  on  the 
habits  of  the  Saturniidee,  315; 
quarrels  of  chama^leons,  357;  on 
the  habits  of  Menura  Alherti^  371 ; 
on  Tetrao  cupidoy  37 1 ;  on  the  dis- 
play of  plumage  by  male  pheasants, 
396  ;  on  the  ocellated  spots  of  the 
Argus  pheasant,  441 ;  on  the  habita 
of  the  female  cassowary,  478. 

Woodcock,  coloration  of  the,  491. 

Woodpecker,  selection  of  a  mate  by 
the  female,  416. 

Woodpeckers,  371 ;  tapping  of,  376; 
colours  and  nidiflcation  of  the,  455, 
458, 489 ;  characters  of  yount;,  465* 
474,  481. 
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Weolner,  Xr^  ouaeifjinona  <m  rne 
«nr  is  man.  15. 

Wonnald«  Mr^  on  tbtt  coloritioa  of 
ffvpopyra^  315. 

Woands,  healing  qC  8. 

Wren,  473 ;  roviig  of  the,  43 1. 

Wright,  C.  A^  oa  the  roimg  of  O/'o- 
ceta  lad  Perrfximdc^  4d7. 

— ,  Chaimcer.  great  brain-power 
requisite  for  laagaage,  48 ;  on  cor- 
reUitire  acqni:iition.  371;  on  the 
enUrgement  of  the  brain  in  man, 
610, 

■  Mr.,  on  the  Scotch  deerhonnd, 

517  ;  on  aexoal  preference  in  dogs, 
524;  on  the  rejection  of  a  horse 
hr  a  mare,  5*25. 

^  W.  ron,  on  the  protectire  plu- 
mage of  the  Ptarmig^in,  391. 

Writinc:,  144. 

V^N'man,  Prof.,  on  the  prolongation  of 
the  cocTTx  in  the  hnman  embrro, 
1 1 ;  on  the  condition  of  the  great 
toe  in  the  human  embnro,  1 1 ;  on 
the  occurrence  of  the  supra-condy- 
loid  foramen  in  the  humerus  of 
man,  22 ;  on  variation  in  the  skulls 
of  the  natives  of  the  &indwich 
Islands,  26 ;  on  the  hatching  of  the 
eggs  in  the  mouths  and  branchial 
<:avities  of  maie  fishes,  163,  345. 


Xenarchns,  on  the  Cicadas,  281. 

XeDophon,  selection  in  mankind  advo- 
cated by,  29. 

Xcnorhifnchus,  sexual  difference  in  the 
colour  of  the  eyes  in,  425. 

Xip'iopliorus  Hdleriiy  peculiar  anal  fin 
of  the  male,  337,338. 

Xylocopa^  difference  of  the  sexes  in, 
292. 


T. 

Tarrell,  W.,  on  the  habits  of  the 
Crprinida,  250;  on  Baia  ciavata, 
331 ;  on  the  characters  of  the  male 
salmon  during  the  breeding  season, 
332, 342 ;  on  the  characters  of  the 
rays,  334 ;  on  the  gemmeous  drago- 
net,  336 ;  on  the  spawning  of  the 
salmon,  344;  on  the  incubation  of 
the  Lophobranchii,  346 ;  on  rivalry 
in  song-birds,  369 ;  on  the  trachea 
of  the  swan,  374 ;  on  the  moulting 
of  the  Anatidae,  393  ;  on  the  young 
of  the  waders,  486. 

Yellow  fever,  immunity  of  negroes 
and  mnlattoes  from,  193. 

Youatt,  Mr.,  on  the  development  of 
the  horns  in  cattle,  235. 

Yura-caras,  their  notions  of  beauty, 
580. 


Z. 

Zebra,  rejection  of  an  a&s  by  a  female, 

540 ;  stripes  of  the,  545 
Zebus,  humps  of,  532. 
Zigzags,  prevalence  of,  as  ornamenta, 

179. 
21incke,  Mr.,  on  European  emigration 

to  America,  142. 
Zootoca  vivipara,  sexual  difference  in 

the  colour  of,  357. 
Zoutevcen,    Eh*.,    polydactylism,    37 ; 

proportion  of  sexes  at  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,    243;    8pidei*s  attracted   by 

music,  273 ;  on  sounda  produced  by 

fish,  347. 
Zygaenidae,  coloration  of  the,  314. 
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